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A BOOK FOR THE MILLION : 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
cation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ent with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the Jand, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ‘* being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 


addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, ‘No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


DYMOND ON WAR 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H.C. Dun- 


ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


NOTICE. 
We are doing our best with many obstacles with which to 
contend, to get vut our publications in good time, and hope to 


be able todo so ere long. Friends, be patient, and aid us in 
our difficult but important work. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1875, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the Angel. This impuses upon usa 
very considerable tax, and one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers, and especially the 
Angel, are furnished. But we are unwilling now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 


essary to change our terms. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘T’o subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


tinue is received with the payment of al] arrearages. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘*'The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general apprv- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 


The general Secretary, Dr. Miles, has just received a letter 
from the Hon. N. Bredius, of the Stites General of Holland, in 
which he writes: ‘I have been so happy as to secure the gov- 
ernment’s sympathy and co-operation for your meeting in this 
country next August. I hope a great number of your peuple 
will affurd us the honor of their presence."’ It is gratifying to 
learn of the growing interest in Europe in the association and 
in its objects and aims. 

It will be remembered the States General has recently adopted 
resolutions in favor of the peaceful settlement of the differences 
of nations, similar to those previously adopted by the British 
Parliamentsthe Chamber of Deputies at Rome, the Diet of 
Sweden, and our own Congress. In the discussio) of thuse 
resolutionsin Holland, the speakers on both sides took occasion 
to commend the association, and to express confident expecta- 
tions of its success. M. Van Ecke, who introduced the reso- 
lutions, said: ‘* Next year our country, and indeed this city, 
will be honored by a visit from the conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations. | 
hope that, when giving them a welcome to our country, we 
may be able to show them that the Dutch nation in its efforts 
for right and justice, knuws how to unite actions with pro- 
fessions.”’ 

The speakers who opposed the resolution, did so, as they in- 
timated, for the reason that attempts to secure universal arbi- 
tration will be ineffectual except in the way the International 
Assuciation proposes, by beginuing with the codification of in- 
ternational law. Baron Mackay said: ‘‘ If one wishes to make 
an end of war in Europe, there is only one means left—it is 
this: to codify the laws of nations, and institute an interna- 
tional court.”’ Count von Zuyler said: *‘ A general system of 
arbitration requires, hefore its adoption, if not an international 
code, at Jeast determined rules for proceeding to it.’’ Lord 
Derby has recently said: ‘‘ Unhappily there is no international 
tribunal to which cases of dispute can be referred, and there is 
no international law to meet such cases. If such a tribunal ex- 
isted it would be a great benefit to the civilized world.’’ It 
may then he asked, of what use are these resolutions in favor 
of arbitration in the different legislatures? Henry Richard, M P., 
the pioneer in these movements in the legislatures, answers : 

‘* The advantage is obvious and immense. It is acknowl- 
edged on all hands, in these days, that no salutary and lasting 
change can be effected in the national habits and institutions 
except through the power of public opinion. Seidum does such 
an initiative arise with governinents, and, if it did, its success 
would probably be doubtful What is imposed by the mere 
will of the few is often received with comparatively little favor. 
But how is # possible that a more legitimate or more emphatic 
expression can be given of the wishes of the people in this re- 
spect than by the deliberate votes of these representative assem- 
blies, which are chosen fur the very purpuse of giving articu- 
late utterance to the popular voice?”’ 

That is, these votes are an expression by the people of their 
dissatisfaction with the present war system, and of their wish 
that some method may be devised fur the peaceful settlement of 
the differences of nations. The International Association, if we 
mistake not, has undertaken to devise that method by an en- 
deavor to reform and codify the law of nations, and to secure 
the constitution of an international tribunal. And certamly 
this association cannot be tow prompt and earnest in its work. 
For a glance at the present condition of the nations prompts the 


anxious question, ‘* Whatof the night?’’ ‘True, the Queen in 
her speech refers to the peace of Europe And yet, have we 
no reason to fear it is a peace beneath which volcanic fires are 
tem porarily slumbering! Statesmen to-day are perplexed be- 
yond measure by the prodigious growth of the military system, 
and, as aresult, of military indebtedness. Even victorious Ger- 
many is crushed by heavy taxes. And her people have become 
bondmen to the intolerable exactions of universal militaryiam. 
Dr. Lowenthal of Berlin, in a recent letter, forcibly describes the 
condition of his native land. He says: 

‘* All good fathers of families labor to provide, as far as pos- 
sible, for their offspring. But their endeavors are tn a large 
decree counteracted su long as they see suspended over their 
heads the sword of Damucles,—that constant apprehension of 
war, through which the political system of modern Europe has 
degraded itself to the level of the savage red Indians of North 
America, inasmuch as it compulsorily retains under armed con- 
scription, or idle barrack life, so great a proportion of the most 
skilful workers and artisans amongst the people. Let us pro- 
claim throughout Europe that we can but regard these diplo- 
matic oppressions as a hunting down of the populations, and 
that instead we earnestly desire to see the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes remitted to a tribunal of arbitration, sanctioned 
by and carrying out the law of natiuns.’’ 

An able English writer, after commenting upon the deplora- 
ble evil of the military system, adds: ‘* In my view the remedy 
lies in taking without delay some tentative steps toward the 
aduption of an international law that shall deal with the settle- 
ment of disputes, and for the establishment of an international 
tribunal.’’ It would seem that in their effurts to discover a way 
of escape from the increasing burdens and perils of the present 
war aystem, thoughtful men in different countries, with remark- 
able unanimity are looking in the direction in which the recent- 
ly-formed International Law Association is laboring. This be- 
ing so, it is to be hoped that that assuc:ation will take no 
backward step. Let it gather to itself increased efficiency, 
that, if pussible, it may fulfil the hopes that it is raising. 


HEAR THE QUEEN. 


On the fifth ult., before the Parliament, Queen Victoria in her 
speech, recommended the repeal of exceptional statutes in rela- 
tion to the peace of Ireland. She also favored the enactment 
of laws for the reconstruction of the judiciary and the transfer 
of land. She also favored the consojidation of the sanitary 
laws and wants that the dwellines of the working classes be 
improved by the passage of certain acts. The following is her 
little speech : 

My Loros ann GentLemen: My relations with all foreign 
powers are friendly. The peace of Europe continues unbruken 
and [ trust will remain so. I shall do my endeavors thereupon. 
The conference at Brussels on the usuages of war have been 
concluded. My Government has carefully examined the reports 
of its deliberations, but, considering the importance of the 
principles involved, and widely divergent opinions thereon ex- 
pressed, and the improbability of their reconciliation, I have 
refused proposals for further negotiations. 

The Serrano Government in Spain has ceased to exist, and 
Prince Alphonso has been called to the throne. The question 
of recognizing him in conceit with other powers is now before 
my Government, and a decision will not long be delayed. I 
earnestly hope that peace will be speedily restored to that great 
but unfortunate country. 


10 


E-xertions for the suppression of the 
trade have not been relaxed. 
in the complete extinction of that traffic, 
pugnant to humanity and injurious to legitimate commerce. 


The differences between China and Japan, once threatening 
I have learned with pleasure 
that my Minister at Pekin was largely instrumental in eflecting 


War, are now happily adjusted. 


this result. 

The past year has been qne of general 
ress throughout the Colonies. ‘The gold 
advance in the establishinent of civil government 
been maintained and slavery shulished 
will be freedom there as elsewhere, | shall 


tration in Natal. 
Anample harvest has restored 
hlessing of Providence 
life which was apprehended from famine. 
GenTLemen or THe House ur Commons | 
in a satisfactory condition. 


property in India. 


supported hy au excellent harvest. 


sities of life, and such articles as contribute to the revenue. 


[See 
DESTRUCTION BY WAR. 


THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. — 1TS COST IN LIFE 
TREASURE. . 


AND 


Now that the country is considered in the most imminent 
danger of drifting into another civil war, @ few facts and figures 


respecting the last one may be of interest. 


Lhe whole number of men called into service was 2,668,523; 
actually engaged in the contest, abont 1,500,000 ; which is 
whence they 
about one in 
their wounds. 
Yo these figu-es 
we add the numbers who died at home from wounds and diseases 
will be swelled 


about one-tenth of the entire male population from 
were drawn. Of this 1,500,000, 56.000, or 
twenty-seven, fell dead in batule; 85,000 died of 
and 184,000 perished by disease in hospitals. 


contracted while in the service, and the lusses 
to 300,000 ; or about one-fifth of all engaged in the contest ! 

But this is only one side: 
Rebels tw have been equal to ours, 


manently disabled by disease, 
awelled to the fearful aggregate 


one-thi d of all who were actually engaged in the contest. In 


other words, the soldier who was in the war had but two 
chances against one that he would come out a sound and a 


Out of 


whole man. Dv our young men want another war? 
180.000 negroes whu were enlisted, about one in six perished 
in the service, and of these eight-ninths died in the hospitals. 
And now as to dollars and cents. 

close of the war, our Natiunal debt 


1860 Jan. 30 —total.. 


was as folluws : 
$64,769,703 


L861 ee hs bia ee a ee 90,867 82x 
(362 ae : “ Cee eee ee eer eeerrenrens 514,211,371 
(863 rr si hh ee ee 2 1,097,274 300 
1364 ‘ 


i ee ee a es 1,740,036 ,68y 


1865 March 31* total........ sss else nee 
1866 Jan. 1,:(less cash on hand,).....eceee. 2,749,461,745 


March 31st, 1865, was really the close of the war, but the 
mustering out of the army and other incidental eXpenses 
required nearly four hundred millions more, running up the 
National debt tu nearly $2,800,000,000! To which, if we add the 
state and local debts, the aggregate will overreach the enurinous 
sum of four billions of dollars as the actual debt incurred b 
war! a daily accumulation of nearly three millon dollars 
(33,000,000). And this does not include the voluntary contri- 
butions made by the people to the National cause—that 10, the 


_ *l.ee surrendered April 9th 51665, 


East African slave 
I confidently trust they will result 
which is equally re- 


prosperity and pro- 
cost shows a steady 
Peace has 
Henceforward there 
doubtless have your 
concurrence in any measures which it shall be my duty to 
adopt, insuring a wise and humane system of native aduinis- 


By the 


I was able to entirely avert the loss of 


The finances are 
The trade of the country has 
somewhat fallen short, but there has been general prosperity 
Reductions of taxation 
have led to a steady increase in the cousumpton of the neces- 


If we sup; use the losses of the 
then the loss to the country 
in men —the effective force and flower of the nation—was not 
less than 600,000, or an average of more than 400 for each day 
of the four years’ struggle! Then we add the crippled and per- 


and the nation’s loss will ne 
of 1,000,000 ! and this is about 


Froin the year 1860° tu the 


2,423 ,437,000 
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Sanitary Commission of itself being not less than five hundred 
millions, equal to $100 for every family in the loyal States. 

If one might venture to estimate the loss, in dollars and 
cents, to the Rebels, it could not be placed at less than three- 
fourths of our own. This would swell the aggregate cost of 
the war to the stupendous sum of seven billions of dollars. 

-The above figures have been carefully taken,-most of them 
at least, from Greeley’s ‘* American Conflict,’’ and are, no 
doubt, very nearly correct. 

One million men and seven billion dollars as a part of our 
fuur years’ war! The restis in bereft households, and widowed 
wives, and homeless orphans, and broken-hearted mothers ; 
and sorrow, and anguish, and wretchedness that can never be 
told. Do the people of the country want another war? 

Shall we talk of other wars? Our Mexican war cost orer 
one hundred million; our Revulutionary war cost England 
$680 ,000,000 ; and the wars of the French Rev Jution more than 
$5,000,000,000 and she spentsome ¥#10,000,000,000 more in wars 
having fur their object, first, the humiliation of the Bourbons, 
and then their restoration to the throne. ‘The wars of Christen- 
dom, during the twenty-two years preceding the fall of Napv 
leon, are estimated to have cost about $15,000,000,000 ! 

But what are dollars and cents when compared to the 
destruction of life, and the other horrors which inevitably fol- 
low! ‘Che wars of one man in the dark ages destroyed 18,- 
000,000 of souls Nearly 3,500,000 vf these were butchered 
in cold blood! One European country Jost during the thin; 
years’ war 12,000,000 inhabitants In seven of the most re- 
marka!jle sieges, more than 3,500,000 souls perished. In that 
of Paris alone, in the sixteenth century, 30,000 persons died of 
hunger. The figures thicken betore me, and [ will only add 
that Edmund Burke's estimate of the Joss of hfe by war is 
thirty-five billions ; or nearly three times more than the present 
population of the globe.— Dayton City Free Press. 


a 
THE CHANGES OF EIGHTY YEARS. 


A man who has lived eighty years and kept his eyes open 
with an intelligent interest in public affairs, has seen great 
changes in his day. In his brief address to the friends who 
visited him on his eightieth birthday, Mr. W. C. Bryant 
remarked : — 


I have lived long, as it may seein to most people, however 
short the term appears to me when I look back upon it. In 
that period have occurred various, most important changes, hoth 
political and social, and on the whole [ am rejoiced to say that 
they have. as [ think, improved the condition ot mankind. The 
people of civilized countries have beeome more enlightened and 
enjoy a greater degree of freedom. They have become €s pec- 
tally more humane and Sympathetic, more disposed to alleviate 
each others’ sufferings ‘his is the age of charity. 

| reinember the time when Bonaparte filled the post of First 
Consul in the French Republic—for I began early to read the 
newspapers. I saw how that Republic grew into an E.m pire ; 
how that Empire enlarged itselt by successive conquests on all 
sides, and how the mighty mass, collapsing by its own weight, 
tell into fragments. { have seen from that time to this change 
after change take place, and the result of them all, as it seems 
'o me, is that the liberties and rights of the humbler classes 
have been more and nore regarded both in framing and execut- 
Ing the laws. For the greater part of my own eighty years 
it seemed to me, and I think it seemed to all, that the extinc- 
tion of slavery was an event to be uccomplished by a remote 
posterity. But all this time its end was approaching, and sud- 
denly it sank into a bloody-prave. The union of the Italian 
principalities under one head, and the breaking up of that 
anomaly in politics, the possession of political power by a 
priesthood, seemed, during the greater part of the fuurscore 
years of which I have spoken, an event belonging to a distant 
and uncertain future, yet was it drawing near by steps not 
apparent to the common eyes, and it came in ourown day. 
peuple of Italy willed it, and the people were obeyed. 

There is yet aume which good men earnestly hope and pray 
for,—the day when the population of the civilized world shall 
Prepare for a universal peace by disbanding the enormous 
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armies which they keep m camps and garrisons, and sending 
their soldiery back to the fields and workshops from which, if 
the peuple were wise, their sovereigns never should have with- 
drawn them. Let us hupe that this will be one of the next 
great changes. 


GOING TO LAW. 


A farmer cut down a tree which stood so near the boundary 
line of his farm that it was doubtful whether it belonged to him 
or his neighbor. The neighber, however, claimed the tree, aud 
prosecuted the man who cut it, for damages. The case was con- 
tinued from court tucourt. Timeand money were wasted, temper 
soured and temper lost, but the case wasva ned by the prosecuter. 
The last of the transaction was, the man who gained the cause 
came to a lawyer to execute the deed of hia whole farm, which 
he had been compelled to sell to pay his costs. Then house. 
less and homeless, he could thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and triumphantly exclaim, ‘I’ve beaten him !”’ 

This reminds us of a Jittle story. Forty-three years ago a 

oung man was teaching a country schuol. He had not been 
in the place one quarter before he had acquired a reputation for 
knowing more than he did know, but he was wise encugh to 
take no pains to disabuse the popular mind of the favorable im- 
pression. If there was one study that he was more deficient 
in than another, it was surveying. But he taught it as well as 
he could, and his pupils learned. Two farmers had a chronic 
dispute as to the line between their lands, and for many years 
they had contended as to the right of poeseesion in a litle 
strip. Both of them were warmly interested in the young 
schvol teacher, and in a happy moment it occurred to them to 
ask him to examine their utles and maps, and to decide as to 
the true running of their dividing line He took the papers. 
gave ‘‘his whole mind’’ to the question, ntade 4 map with the 
line where he believed it should be, Buth parties accepted it, 
set their fence according 10 it, lived in peace, and to this day, 
after the lapse of nearly half a century, the schoulmaster’s line 
is undisturbed, though the lands have changed hands frequent- 
ly The line will duubtless never be disturbed. How much 
be tter is this than tu go to law, consume their property in vex- 
atious litigation, alienate families, fret themselves, and be- 
queath a feud tu successive generations. Both the farmers 
have long since gone to sleep with their fathers, but the young 
schovlmaster, who judyed between them, lives to make this 
the first record of his decisiun —N. Y. Olserver. 


AMERICA’S INTEREST IN: 
PEACE 


Although a broad ocean senarates us tiom the nations of 
Europe, we cannot treat with unconcern the question of peace 
and war among them. or indeed anywherejo the world. 

Apart from considerations of humanity and religion, we 
should show a cn!pable disregard of our material interests by 
indifference to such a question; for in this age the nations have 
been virtually compacted into one community. It one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it. We would not have it 
inferred that we think much importance is to be attached to the 
assertions of the war prophets. ‘The rumors ot war that have 
repeatedly come to us of Jate have speedily turned out to be 
idle rumors. lt is not strange, however, that there is a wide- 
spread anxiety and fear lest war shonld break out somewhere ,; 
for the enormous standing armies are a constant menace to the 
peace and welfare of the world. 

The last number of the Christian Intel gencer has some ex- 
cellent remarks upon our interest in the preservation of pe.ce. 
Referring to the Association fur the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations, it says : 

We had hoped to be able tu announce our own government 
as amony the first to countenance and further the ubjects of this 
wise and broadly philanthropic assuciation, which are to reform 
and codify the law of naiions, and secure the constitution of an 
international tribunal, by a reference to which there may bea 
peaceful settlement of the differences of nations. 

If this can be accomplished, many of the existing incitements 
to war will be done away with; and such a thing as an unjust 
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war will be made an impossibility. Why cannot our Congress 
say an earnest word in sv goud a cause? Certainly no nation 
is more supremely interested than the United States in the 
maintenance of the world’s peace. It is, in an exceptional 
sense, a market for a number of all-important products, needful 
to other nations for food, clothing, convenience and luxury ; 
and quick, constant, and uninterrupied interchange, sv essen- 
tial to prosperity, is ever greatest in times of profuund peace, 
and least in periods of war and perturbation. 


Take Care or Your Cnoice —A Quaker, residing in Paris, 
was waited on by four of his workmen, in order to make their 
compliments, and ask for their usual New Year’s gifis. ‘* Well 
my friends,’’ said the Quaker, ‘* here are your gifts: chouse 
fifteen fiancs or the Bible.’*  ** LT don’t know how tu read,”’ 
said the first, ‘so I take the fifteen francs. *' I] can read,”’ 
said the second, ‘‘but have pressing wants’? He took the 
fifieen francs. ‘The third also made the same choice. He 
now came to the fourth, a young lad of about thyrieen or four- 
teen The Quaker looked at him with an air of goodness, 
** Will you, tuo, take these three pieces, which you may at- 
tain at any time by your labor and Industry?’ ** As you say 
the book ts good I will take it, and read from it to my mother,’’ 
replied the bay. Ife touk the Bible, opened it, and found be- 
tween the leaves a gold piece of furty francs The others hung 
down their heads, and the Quaker told thern he was sorry they 
had not made a better choice. | 


THe Mennonites.— The Mennonites derived their name 
from Mennon Simon, who was burn in Germany, in the year 
1505, and wasa man of eminent piety. ‘Vhey are Jike the 
Baptists in denying infant baptism, but unlike them iu pour- 
ing instead of immersion; lke the Friends in being oppused to 
war and oaths; and, as all yood Christians ought tu be, they 
are strict in discipline, and aim to cultivate practical religion. 
A large community of them, which has had a settlement near 
the Black Sea for nearly a hundred years, have recently been 
forced by the Russian government to the alternative of bearing 
arms Or emlyrating, has decided upon the latter, and are com- 
ing to America. Over 6,000 have already arrived, and are 
settled in different Wesiern States and Tetrituries —a must 
valuable acquisition. 7 


Peace is negessary to all the higher intellectual operations. 
Passion clouds the mental eye; emotion disturbs the organ of 
discovery. As the astronumer can only rely upon his ohserva- 
tions when the air is still. and the telescope isolated from all 
the tremulous movements of terrestrial surroundings, so the 
thinker can only see justly and penetrate far when all that 
could agitate his spirit is buried deep, or laid eternally at reat. 
—W R. Greg. 

Human Brotugernvop.—The race of mankind would perish 
did they cease to aid each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child's head till the moment that kind assist- 
ant wipes the death-damp from the brow of the dying, we cau- 
not exist without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid, 
have a right to ask it from their fellow mortals; no one who 
holds the power of granting can refuse it without guilt.— Ser 
W. Scolt. 


Tue ABouttion oF War.—lIt was gratifying, even so far as 
it goes, to see in one of the leading newspapers of the city, the 
following editorial utterance in relation to the ever to be depre- 
cated issue of the bayonet and the sword, with all the untold 
horrors of mortal combat, ‘* Perhaps even living statesmen 
may find themselves furced to the admission that the arbitra- 
ment of war no longer accord- with the requirements of the age, 
and that international arbitration must take its place.’’ 


Says John G. Whittier, *‘ I have given the public the best 
i had to give. and the measure of favor with which it has been 
received has been a cunstant surprise to me. ‘This, at least, I 
can say truly; that I have been actuated by a higher motive 
than literary success, and it has been my desire that whatever 
influence my writings may exert should be found on the side 
of morality, freedom, and Christian charity.”’ 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR-SYSTEM OF 
THE NATIONS. 
No. IL. 

In the last number of the ApvocaTE we exposed the conflict 
of the war-system with Christianity, by showing that war is 
not in its nature fitted to gain the end, viz ,international justice, 
for which it is ostensibly designed by the law of nations. 

We now advance to another puint, and assert that the incon- 
sistency of the war-system with Christianity becomes still more 
manifest when we consider the destruction of property and hu- 
man life, the manifold miseries, cruelties and atrocities which 
it necessitates. 

The Christian system inculcates frugality and economy in the 
use of property. It condemns, as crimes, profligacy, prodigal- 
ity and waste. The injunction of its Author, ‘* Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost,’’ is binding upon national per- 
sons, even as upon individuals. They are accountable to God, 
as his stewards, for the manner in which they use their 
revenues and their possessions. By destroying and wasting 
them, they become criminals. 

Moreover, the Christian system is pre-eminently a humane 
system. Christianity is the life and soul of all the purest and 
noblest charities and humanities, institutions and enterprises that 
bless the world. It is kind and tender-hearted, pitiful, com- 
passionate, merciful. Its endeavor is rather to alleviate than 
create suffering, rather to save life than to destroy it. Now 
the destruction and waste of property caused by the war-sys- 
tem are enormous, even so enormous that figures fail to enable 
us to appreciate them. To support it in a time of peace, 
requires at least eighty-five per cent. of the revenues of the 
nations, or three thousand milliuns of dollars annually, be- 
sides withdrawing from productive industry the labor of at 
least eight millions of the most vigorous men to be found in 
the nations. In times of war, this destruction and waste of 
property are frightfully increased. 

Statesmen are perplexed beyond measure by the prodigious 
growth of the military system, and, as a consequence, of national 
indebtedness. They are compelled to abandon, with a feeling 
almost amounting to despair, important measures relating to the 
health and education of the people, the development of the na- 
tional resuurces, the advancement of the arts and sciences, the 
promotion of the great works of industry, commerce and civil- 
ization. ‘Thisis an age of unprecedented mental activity. Mind, 
everywhere, is snapping the fetters and casting off the shackles 
of ignorance and barbarism. It isan age of great discoveries 
in astronomy, geology, in all departments of knowledge. To 
meet the demands of the wonderful mental activity of the age, 
to furnish the appliances requisite for its exercise, calls fur 
large appropriations of money. But, appropriations cannot be 
made, for the revenues of the nations are exhausted to sustain 
the enormous standing armies, and preparations for war. We 
were deeply moved when one of the noblest statesmen of Italy 
said to us, “‘ There is no hope for Italy as long as the present 
war-system prevails.” 
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True, and there is no hope for Austria, or France, or Ger- 
many, or Spain, or any of the nations, as long as the war-sys- 
tem prevails. 

In a letter we have recently received from John G. Whittier, 
he writes : ‘* Our Christian civilization is a miserable misno- 
mer, if it is always to carry along with it the brutal barbarism 
of war—a survivor of the * Stone Age’ and cannibalism.”’ 

And, then, when we think of the miseries and cruelties, the 
atrocities and agonies involved in a maintenance of the war- 
system, the blood curdles in our veins. 

War! Whata fearful aggregate of woes and horrors, of out- 
rages and cruelties, of agonies and crimes it represents! 

Lord Brougham says, ‘* I deem war a crime that includes all 
crimes—murder, rapine, fraud, whatever can defame the char- 
acter, or alter the nature, or debase the name of man.’ Prof. 
Seeley, of England, does not exaggerate when he says, ‘‘ It is 
the greatest evil of evils that we can conceive to be remedied. 
It attacks all classes of society, and all ages; it attacks them 
with no insiduous weapons, and under no disguise, but with 
Open massacre, starvation and ruin. It is a mischief from 
which no one is safe, which threatens every man’s life, and 
every man's children’s lives, and which brings in its train not 
only death, but a host of other evils, some of them, perhaps, 
worse than death?’ He does not exaggerate, we have said. 
But rather we should say his language is absolutely tame and 
inadequate. All language, all imagery is tame and inadequate 
as an expression of the agonies and atrocities involved in the 
war-system. It does, indeed, attack all classes and ages. 
Among the victims upon whom it inflicts its most brutal and 
fiendish outrages, crueltics and tortures, are unoffending, 
delicate women and helpless children, desolating millions of 
happy homes, filling great natious with sorrow, lamentation and 
A single battle implies a portentous extent of agony, an 
amount of micery that touches hundreds of thousands of hearts, 
and the destruction of property that may require the labor of a 
generation of men to replace. 

Says John Foster: ‘‘ Imagine the spectacle of a violent death 
inflicted on one human being with the instruments of war ; 
multiply this to the extent of a great battle, with all the diversity 
of modes in which the living body may suffer, may be smitten, 
lacerated, mutilated and destroyed; and what there is in the 
minds of the mutual inflicters and sufferers, and all the conse- 
quences to survivors, to relatives and to the condition of the in- 
habitants.’ 

The announcement that one little child in Boston, under four 
years of age, had died of starvation, would bring inexpressible 
grief tothe hearts of ail our citizens. In the recent siege of 
Paria, thousands, we have been told, six or eight thousand little 
children, under four years of age, died of starvation. 

W hat if we could take a view of the battles and sicges of one 
war, of all wars, what a vision of destruction, agony, horror, 
death! The thought of the suffering necessitated by the pres- 
ent war-system of Christian nations, is simply appalling, over- 
whelming. When once war impended in Israel, no wonder the 
prophet exclaimed to the people, ** How! ye. Destruction 
comes. All hands shall faint. Every man’s heart shall melt. 
The people shall be afraid. Pangs and sorrows shall take hold 
of them. They shall be in pain as a wonan that travaileth. 
They shall be amazed, one atanother. Their faces shall be as 
flames. The day cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce an- 
ger, to lay the land desolate. The stars of heaven and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not give their light; the sun shal] be 
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darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine.”’ 

Now, let us concede, for the moment, that war has a tendency 
to secure the end for which it is ordained by the laws of na- 
tions. Let us suppose it does promote rights, and determine 
international justice (which supposition is contrary to the fact), 
even in that case should we dare to say, Christianity allows in- 
ternational war! By resorting to it, even in that case, would 
not the nations be in danger of incurring the condemnation of 
those who do evil that good may come? Is this a case in which 
the end would justify the means! Would not the evils, the 
wrongs and the injustice it would bring upon great multi- 
tudes of innocent individuals and families more than counter- 
balance the good attained by the nations. Christianity does 
not forbid either individuals or nations, in some instances, to 
waive their rights. It does not require them, in all cases, to 
seek redress for wrongs, and to exact justice, at whatever cost. 
They will not incur the reproach of Christianity and of Christ if 
they practise forbearance and furgiveness ; if instead of aveng- 
ing themselves by inflicting injuries on those who have injured 
them they endeavor to overcome evil with good. Christianity 
contains such remarkable precepts as these: ‘‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. 
enemies. Bless them that curse you. Forgive, and ye shal] 
be forgiven.’’ Let it be granted that the end proposed by the 
war-system is gained. Will that compensate for the enormous 
amount of property and human suffering and demoralization 
which it dennands? In the eyes of God,or man, would the na- 
tions be justified in incurring the awful hazard of producing ca- 
lamities such a3 no language can adequately depict? But the 
war-system does not gain the ends which it proposes. We 
have already shown it has no tendency to gain that end. Its 
most strenuous defenders admit that in a multitude of cases it 
utterly fails to accomplish the purposes for which wars are un- 
dertaken. They use such expressions as these: ‘ In the or- 
dea] of battle, justice can be only an ingredient.’’ ‘It is in 
compirison with no justice at all that the justice of war is ad- 
mirable. Compared with any properly organized legal sys- 
tem, it is surely deplorable.’’ ‘* If there is some justice in war, 
there is not anything like enough of it.’’ 

Says Vattel: ‘* It is an error no less absurd than pernicious, 
to say that war is to decide controversies between those who, as 
is the case with nations, acknowledge no judge. It is power 
or prndence rather than right that victory usually declares for.”’ 

Says Thomas Jefferson: ‘* War is an instrument entirely in- 
efficient towards redressing wrongs, and multiplies instead of 
indemnifying losses.’’ These things being so, in tones of thun- 
der, Christianity utters her condemnation of the war-system. 


Love your 


FROM VICTORY UNTO VICTORY. 


Dr. Franklin, in a letter dated Passy, France, December 24, 
1782, wrote:— 

**At length we are in Peace, God be praised; and long, very 
long may it continue. All wars are follies, very expensive and 
very mischievous ones; when will mankind become convinced of 
this. and agree to settle their difficulties by arbitration? Were 
they to do it, even by the cast of a die, it would be better than 
by fighting and deetroying each other.”’ 

Surely the sage who stands in enduring bronze in front of 
our City Hall never uttered truer words than these. From the 
day Franklin wrote that letter to the present time, what 


sensible man has doubted that if nations were to settle their dif- 
ferences ‘‘even by the cast of a die, it would be better than 
by fighting and destroying each other?’’ And, nevertheless, 
they have persisted in the uld way of fighting and the whole- 
sale destruction of each other. But is the time really apprvach- 
ing which Dr Franklin, neatly a century ago, seemed to feel 
would come, when mankind shall be convinced of the fully 
of war, and shall agree to settle their differences by arbitration? 
In view of the fact that almost the entire arms-bearing popula- 
tion of some of the natiuns is to-day in the standing armies, 
and of the tremendous warlike preparations that are going on, 
it may seem presumption to suggest an affirmative answer to 
the above question. Yet some recent events seem to indicate 
that there is, in civilized nations, a growing conviction of the 
fully of war and of the practicability of other methods for the 
peaceable settlement of their ditferences. 

In our Jast number we expressed our gratification with the ac- 
tion that had just been taken by the States General of Holland in 
favor of referring the decision of international questions toa 
tribunal of Jaw and justice, instead of the bloody arbitrament of 
the sword. And now we are glad to Jearn that on the twen- 
tieth of January last the Chamber of Representatives of Bel- 
giuin adopted, nemine contradicente, similar resolutions. This 
makes the sixth national legislative body that has concurred in 
like expressions— Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, the United 
States, Holland and Belgium. When we think of the intelli- 
gent millions of people who have thus given expression to these 
sentiments, this action is not a little significant. It is an un- 
mnistakable indication that the people ot different countries are 
beginning to be alarmed, as well they may be, by the erormous 
and constantly increasing preparations for war. 

A prominent English journal has recently said, even the 
supporters of the military system are beginning to recognize 
the frighttully unlimited nature of the costly rivalry in warlike 
preparation, and to see that under the highly stimulated genius - 
of military inventors and strategists, we are rapidly approach- 
ing to the trial of the old ironical problem, as to what will 
ensue when an irresistible force meets an immovable object. 

Perhaps they do not as fully realize as those engaged in the 
arts of peace and commerce, that in this mighty tournament 
uf invention and science in the military art, the international 
game of ‘‘beggar my neighbor,’’ and beggar myself, is being 
diligently carried on, and that civilization, morality and relig- 
ion are all condemned to bear the cost. 

M. Auguste Couvreur of Brussels, editor of the Indepen- 
dance Belge, and one of the vice presidents of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, moved 
the proposition ia the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, 
and advocated it in a very earnest and able speech. We are 
indebted to him for a copy of the official record of the same, 
and the debate and action upon it. 

By the resolutions the chamber expresses the desire to see 
the practice of arbitration extended among civilized nations to 
all differences susceptible of solution by arbitration. It also 
invites the government to concur in efforts for the establish- 
ment of rules of procedure in cases of arbitration, for prescrib- 
ing a constitution and defining the duties of international arbi- 
trators. It further asks the government to incorporate arbi- 
tration in its treaties with other powers. Eighty-three members 
were present; eighty-one voted for adoption. The twu mem- 
bers who abstained from voting expressed their sympathy with 
the principle of arbitration, but were not satisfied with the 
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reading of the resulutions, M. Auguste Couvreur, editor of the 
Independance Belge, spuke eloquently in advocacy uf the reso- 
Jutions, depicting in a graphic manner the evils and perils that 
come from the present rivalry in armaments, and demonstrating 
the necessity of providing promptly some relief from the terri- 
bly increasing strain and burden of the war system. He re- 
ferred hopetully to the labors o the association for the reform 
and coditication of the law of nations, which, although Ameri- 
can in its origin. held its first meeting in Brussels a year and a 
half since. Thus, within Jittle more than a year, six iupor- 
lant nations, among them Great Britain, lialy and our own 
country, through their legislatares, have given emphatic declar- 
ation of their belief that the time has coine for a resolute effort 
to substitute 1-w and justice for brute force as au arbiter be- 
tween nations. M. Couvreur in opening his address sid : 


If | were to justify my motion hefore a popular assembly, | 
would scy | desire to arouse in my auditors a sense of the hor- 
rors of war and a love of peace. | would sav to them, that 
Europe has at this moment more than six millions of men, the 
very elf: of the young and able-bodied men,—zactually under 
arins, trained for slaughter; and that to support this armed 
host, in a utne of peace, costs more than seven nuliurds per 
annum. 7 would show thatin the Jast quarter o: a century, 
since the coup @etat, USS, the debt of Murope has increased 
nearly eighteen mi/hards, sixteen milliards of which have been 
absorbed in war or upon armaments! Finally, | would invoke 
as consequences, fatal and necessary of this state of things, the 
pauperism and the wicked sentiments which war engenders. 
cousequences 80 easy to vanquish if the civilized peoples would 
turn tu use the resources rendered unproductive by the armed 
peace. and would consecrate to schools, to the administration 
of justice, the construction of highways, to internal security 
and prosperity, the m2z/Hards to-day necessary to protect them 
against the aygression of neivhburs with whom they pretend 
tu maintain the most fiiendly relations. 

We trust the parliaments of the other nations will speedily 
imitate the good example which has been shown to them, and 
that the works of the international association, which seeks to 
secure ‘‘the fellowship of the nations under the dominion of 
law in the bonds of peace,’’ will be prosecuted with increased 
vigor In our view the remedy for the measureless evils that 
the nations are to-day suffering, and the still greater evils that 
threaten them from the insane rivalry in armaments, must 
come from a provision for replacing brute-force with Jaw as an 
arbiter of justice between them 

When an international Jaw and tribunal, fur which the re- 
cently formed association is laboring, shall have been estab- 
lished, what pretext will the nations have fur persevering, by 
amethod which is absolutely beggaring them, in an endeavor 
the inconsistency of which M. Couvreur so finely exposes, 
when he characterizes it as an endeavor ‘‘to protect themselves 
against the aggression of neighbors with whom they pretend 
to maintain the most friendly relations ”’ 

Nor isthe effort to constitute an iuternational tribunal to be 
stigmatized as utopian, inasmuch as many sagacious statesmen 
in different countries have pronounced in its favor. Lord 
Derby, who is not given to extravagant assertions, says: ‘In 
my ju!gment, ninety-nine out of one hundred cases of inter- 
national disputes could be settled by an amicable reference, 
and that a foreign minister of any country would find it of in- 
calculable advantage, when any difficulty arose threatening 
war to be able to refer to a settled international law and a 
supreme court of appeal;’’ and he added, with emphasis, ‘*One 
great advantage of such an arrangement would be that it would 
give time 7’ 
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The demand for a settled international Jaw and an international 
tribunal is daily growing stronger. There ought to be wisduin 
enough in the world, in this age of light, to supply such a de- 
mand. Whittier says truly: ‘‘Our Christian civilization is a 
miserable misnomer, if it must always carry alung with it the 
brutal barbarism of war—a surviver of the stone age and 
cannibalism. ’’ 


PEACE MEETING AT NEW BEDFORD. 


A conference of the friends of peace, called at the instance 
of the Committee on Peace of New England Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, was held at New Bedford on the afternoon and evening 
o! Feb. 18th. 

The meetings were well attended, and the exercises of a 
highly interesting character. We have space for only a brief 
report. 

At the appointed hour Jabez Wood called the meeting to or- 
der. Henry ‘T. Wood was chosen Chairman, and Susan Ta- 
ber and James B. Congdon were elected Secretaries 

Selections of Scripture were read by Jabez Wood, and a 
short interval was spent in prayer. 

Vhe Chairman suid that while many all over the land had 
been preaching peace, meetings of this character are compara- 
lively rare. ‘The first ou record occurred only fifty years ago. 
He called on Rev. Bli Jones, of Maine, to open the meeting. 

Mr. Jones said the Society of Friends have always believed 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ was not only the Gospel of Sal- 
vation, but the Grospel of Peace. ‘This doctrine they have 
steadfastly taught for two hundred and twenty-five years. It 
seems to bea tline when the various religious bodies of the Jand 
should be united and work together on this subject. We can’t 
fail to recognize the fact. that in opposing armies have many 
times been brethren of the same religious belief. If the pro- 
fessors | of Christianity in this country would say, ‘‘ let war 
cease,’ it would soon be done. 

Dr. James ID. Rhodes, of Philadelphia, said that as Chris- 
tianity was made fur man it is perfectly adapted to his cozdi- 
tion. The Christian life is little regulated by rules, but inter- 
fused by principles. The ceachings of Christ give a peculiar 
sanctity tu man, and a tenderness in dealing with him. It is 
the duty of every Christian to perform all the duties of a p ood 
citizen up to the time of his allegiance to Christ—other duties 
must be left to those who can perform them with a good con- 
science. Millions die in the cause of war, it were strange if 
nune ever died for the cause of peace. 

James B. Congdon said in this cause there is a broad ground 
on which all can unite. “There are two great lizhts which iJlu- 
minate our path in this direction. God-given humanity de- 
mands that there shall be peace on earth, in order that it may 
attain the highest good for which it was created. Llumanity 
can never reach its highest development til it is surrounded by 
peace. The light of revelation which has come into the world 
through Jesus Christ, assures us of the time when all nations 
shall learn peace. 

Rev William J. Potter remarked that though the triumph of 
peace seems so difficult, it is not a hopelesscause by any means, 
‘Twenty five years ago the anti-slavery cause seemed a hopelsss 
cause indeed; but it triumphed, though by blood. Yet the 
state of slavery was a state of chronic war, and its end was not 
inconsistent. Now that that great stress is passed, now is the 
time to hold before the people the idea uf peace on earth. 

Rufus P. King,ot Indiana, once a Confederate soldier, though 
made so by draft, related his experience. 

T. R. Dennison spoke of the importance of the peace move- 
ment, and hoped the time would soon come when war shuuld 
cease. 

James B. Miles, Secretary of the American Peace Socicty, 
referred to the fact that the Society of Friends had been piv- 
neers in the great work for universal peace. ‘The most earnest 
co-operation, the heartiest sympathy he received in this work, 
comes from the Society of Friends. 

Mrs. Rachel S. Howland was thankful to see so many 
women present. Woman has a deep intcrest inthis matter. War 
brings to her much and bitter suffering. Butshe hasa practical 
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part to bear in this reform. They should endeavor to cre- 
ate a public opinion which shall demand international arbitration 
as a substitute for war among the nations. 

Rev. B.S. Batchelor did not believe there was any difference 
among Christians, the world over, as to the main question ; the 
difference is on points of detail, and as to the manner in which 
the final result is to be reached. No one donbts that the Gos- 
pel of Christ is the gospel of peace. If Christianity prevailed 
throughout an entire nation, there could be nu war. When we 
cume to apply the principle to the existing state of things, we 
can only lainent our ignorance. He expressed his hearty syin- 
pathy with the object of the Peace Society. 

Rev. Edwin Leonard, of South Dartmouth, endorsed all that 
had been said. 

Rev. O. A. Roberts believed in peace in every relation of life. 

Mrs. Miriam Underhill said the root of this whole matter of 
peace is in the homes. The mothers of this country can rear 
their children to be lovers of peace. 

Charles k. Tucker said that the task of averting future wars 
in this country may depend largely upon the influences which 
go out frum such meetings as this 

Charles ‘Taber drew a contrast between the Friends Meeting- 
House at Newport and Fort Adams. He had thought of them 
as arrayed against each other. 

A committee to prepare resclutions was appointed as follows: 
Rachel S. Howland, Charles Taber, B S. Batchelor, James D. 
Rhodes, Sarah F. Tobey, Susan Taber. 

The exercises of this session were then closed. 

A short time at the opening of the evening session was spent 
in prayer. 

The Chairman stated that Rev. D. P. Leavitt was expected 
to be present, but was detained at home by sickness. A _ por- 
tion of his letter regretting his inability to be pregzent was read 
by James B. Congdon. 

James B. Miles addressed the meeting. He said the subject 
is so vast that but one aspect of it could be considered by hin. 
The question which arises in every mind is, (’an there be any 
remedy for this great evil? With reference to providing a sub- 
stitute for the war system, a movement has been inaugurated, 
of which he would speak. : 

At the conclusion of Mr. Miles’ address, Rev. Eli Jones, 
Dr. Rhodes and others spoke in commendation of the work Mr. 
Miles is doing. 

Dr. Rhodes, of the committee on resolutions, reported the 
following : 


At a meeting of the Friends of Peace, called at the instatice 
of the Committeé on Peace of New Eugland Yearly Meetiny of 
Friends, held at New Bedford, 2d mo (February) 18, 1875, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That humanity and the religion of Christ demand 
the cessation of the barbarism of war, and the prevalence of 
universal peace among men. 

Resu/ved, That the church everywhere should examine this 
great subject, and sustain it by firm, persunal conviction, and 
the power of combined public sentiment. 

Resolved, That women who suffer so deeply from the home 
desolatinns caused by war, should use their influence in all their 
social relations in favorof peace, but most especially as mothers, 
in training their children in the principles of the Guspel of 
Christ in this respect. 

Resolved, ‘That we observe with thankfulness and pleasure 
that the determination of national disputes by arbitration has 
proved successful in fact. 

Resolved, That the concurrence of the Parliament of Great 
Britain the Chamber of Deputies of Italy, the Diet of Sweden, 
the Congress of the Unitei States, the States General of Hol- 
land, and the Legislature of Belgium in resolutions to refer 
causes of national difference to arbitration instead of to arms, 
elicits our profound satisfaction, and inspires hupe fur the pro- 
gress of peace among natiuns. 

Resolved, That we have listened with satisfaction to an ac- 
count by James B Miles. Secretary of the Peace Association 
of the recently formed ‘* Association for the Reform and Codi- 
fication of the Liws of Nations,’’ and regard the work of that 
Assuclation as eminently important,and deserving of being sus- 
tained by all friends of peace.’ 


On motion of Matthew Howland, the resolutions were adopted 
by a unanimous rising vote. 

George Howland, Jr , moved a vote of thanks to James B. 
Miles for his interesting address. 

The motion was supported by James B. Congdon in brief re- 
marks, and unanimously carried. 

Mr Miles thanked the meeting for this mark of their appre- 
elation 

Brief remarks were made by Geo. Richardson and Dr. Rhodes. 

About twenty-five persons gave their names to Mr. Miles to 
he enrolled as members of the International Code Committee. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR SYSTEM. 


It is not to be presumed that communities would inflict upon 
themselves all the evils and burdens of war, to setile some na- 
tional dispute, did they not deem it a matter of expediency and 
necessity, as a last resort. Now, this plan having been adopted 
and practised, from generation to generation, and such being 
the force of custom, that many people seem indisposed to exam- 
ine the subject impartially, and many more, from the force of 
this long-established national custom, are prevented from look- 
ing into the subject at all. 

Slavery in the United States, with its gross savage oppres- 
sion, was fur many long years sustained on the principle of ex- 
pediency and necessity; that institution has passed away as 
unbecoming a civilized people. And now the question is get- 
ting before the people, whether the war system, with its enor- 
mous evils, shall continue, or whether national differences may 
not be adjusted by peaceful measures; a question of vast im- 
portance, embracing a general interest extending from nation to 
nation. The poicy of settling national differences by battle, 
induces the practice, in the time of peace, to be preparing for 
war, Which tends to engender jealousy and provoke retaliation, 
which bring on war; and this provision occupies the time of 
thousands and thousands of able-bod'ed men. and millious upon 
millions of dollars expended, which is time and money much 
worse than lost (to say nothing of its moral evils). Such be- 
ing the fruits of a war system ina time of peace, what must 
its burdens and evils be in a time of war, both moral and physi- 
eal? Ind.ed, are they not beyond words fully to express? 
Could war, with all its preparations, be laid aside, what a stu- 
pendous reform it would imreduce. I cunfidently believe it 
may be done. Now let us see; for if individuals can settle 
their differences by peaceful measures, why not nations ? 

In the adjustment of differences is it not universally admitted 
justice should be the ruling action, in this adjustment of dndi- 
vidual differences? Surely, then, it should in the settlement 
of national cifferences. But we may well inquire, does war 
determine what justice requires between two disputing nations? 
Not at all; it only ghows which is the most powerful in the de- 
struction of human life and property. ‘Phen does it not follow, 
of course, that a different plan is imperatively called for to 
bring into execution the harmonizing principle of justice, a pow- 
erful oromoter of national peace. ‘This plan has already been 
proposed, and commenced preparations, that is, for forming a 
Congress of Nations, to be composed of Representatives from 
the different National Governments, and to be held in readiness 
as a tribunal to which such cases (that nations fail to settle be- 
tween themselves) are to be sulinitted for a final adjustment, 
on the principle of justice, reason and equity. What, then, 
remains but to carry this plan into execution and dispense with 
all war preparations, and thus commence the triumphant reign 
of ** Peace on earth, and good will to men.’> Now I am sen- 
sible sume are liable to conclude that, as yet, the public are not 
prepared tor the introduction of such a glorious day, and that it 
can only be attained by a greater advance and prowth of vital, 
practical Christianity. I entertain a different view, that is, 
that civilized nations are now already prepared for the desired 
change whenever the public can be aroused to look into the sub- 
ject on its own merits, We see it does not require any great 
amount of Christianity to induce individuals to settle their dif- 
ferences by peaceful measure, as 13 the general practice; then 
why should it require greater purity in nations to do the same 
thing? 

True, the prevalence of Christianity, in its perfection, is a 
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sure prevention of war, and its attainment, above all things, de- 
sirable, and, in a national relation, is not ceasing from the prac- 
tice of war; an important step on the hizhway towards Chris- 
tian perfection, and a step that cannot be tuo soun taken, unless 
it is too seon to do right. 

In this view of the subject, I think there is no valid reason 
for delaying and delaying for a better time for nations ceasing 
from bringing on themselves the burdens and evils inseparable 
from war. This step taken, probably, would tend to open the 
way and lead forward in the execution of national reform ; ; In 
other respects a step demanded by civilization, Christianity and 
man’s greatest good here and hereafter. ‘* Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God ”' 
May we individually be awakened to the importance of prose- 
euting, without further delay, the needed means fur the preven- 
tion of wars, by the establishment of peace. 

Kivery generation is held responsible fur the execution of the 
work of its own day ; the present is ours, and soon to end. 

Davin IrisH. 


Quuker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 2d mo., 1875. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR. 


In a speech, on New Year's Diy, the Emperor of Germany 
expressed his gratification at the continuance of peace in Europe 
and pleged Germany to its maintenance. No one doubts the 
sincerity of the E:aperor in his declaration, but the measures ot 
the Imperial Guoverament show how much hope the Emperor 
himself has that he will be permitted to remainat peace. There 
is a subdued but distinct sound of preparation fur war in every 
country in Europe, and in these preparations, Germany leads 
the van. The Pall Mall Gazetic says: ‘If complete 
readiness fur war is the best means of insuring the continuance 
of peace, the tranquillity of Europe must have been effectually 
secured this year, in which large additions have been made to 
the forces of every European power. The proposed legislation 
in reference to the German landsturm will increase the military 
strenuth of Germany to an extent hardly yet realized, though 
the Spener Gazelle estimates the increased force arising from a 
first call of the landsturm at 300,000 men. The French army 
will, beginning from this year, be increased within twelve years 
tu 1,800,000. a force supplemented by a landsturm organization 
not less extensive than that of Germany. Russia will, in the 
same period, muster a standing army of 750,000 men, and a 
reserve of 1,740,000. Austria has made so much progress in 
the development of her resources that she could take the field- 
with from 500,000 to 600,000 men. Italy could follow with 
400,000 men, and Turkey with 200,000: while we have 500,- 
000 men to defend our own soil, and could contribute from 
70,000 to 80,000 men toward the prosecution of a European 
war.’’ ‘I'he shrewd and practical statesmen of Europe are 
not wasting this enormous expenditure fur purposes of osten- 
tatious display. ‘These armaments are not piled up as bul warks 
against domestic insurrection. Wecannot resist the conviction 
that the instinct of statesmanship foresees a conflict which will 
employ in its desperate struggles all the strength of the nations. 
‘© Warsand rumors of war’’ are among the prophetic signs of 
** the end..’—Caristian Statesman, 


In the division of the Indian tribes among the religious de- 
nominations for supervision and Christian instruction, the 
Dakotas fell into the pastoral care of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and under the charge of Bishop Hare. This tribe 
especially has awakened the interest of the ladies of Massa- 
chusetts, who have formed a Dakota League, and raised last 
year $3,700. Doubtless while they have accomplished excel- 
lent service instrumentally among the Indians, they have 
blessed themselves a thousand fold more in the reflex action of 
this interesting work upon their own hearts and lives A de- 
lightful and able discourse was delivered before the Massact.u- 
setis League in Emmanuel Church by Bishop Huntington of 
Central New York, upon ‘*Two Ways of Treating the Indian 
Problem.’’ Oneis the way the country has heretofore pur- 
sued, the other is the truly Christian plan upon which it has 
just entered. This excellent address has been published in a 
pamphlet fur general circulation, and is an admirable and in- 
structive tract for the times. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY RETHEL. 


From the beautiful realms above 
A throng of angels came, 

Singing the song of God’s great love, 
To the shepherds on the plain. 


Peace on Earth, was the song they sung, 
?Mid the clouds of heaven’s own glory ; 

And down through the ages has rung 
The wonderful, wonderful stury 


Of one who sat on heaven’s throne, 
Before whom the angels bow ; 

Whom the whole universe might own, 
Yet he sleeps in a manger now. 


He came not with sword of steel, 

To conquer the world by might; 
But the sorrows of man to heal, 

And to give to him peace and light. 


Oh ! man, bowed down in thy sorrow, 
Crushed by life’s woes and strife, 
Chance thou the cruel eword 
For the Book of eternal lite. 


And God, the bountiful giver,: 

Shall crown thee with blessings untold, 
And peace shall flow like a river. 

From the home in the ‘* City of Gold.”’ 


WAR STRIPPED OF ITS FALSE GLORY. 


One glance at war has sufficed to show us that its first step 
is to renounce all relations with those two venerable person- 
ages, law and virtue; and, as we go on, we shall find it break 
with so many other worthy principles that we shall end by 
being unable to discover any mora] merit, excepting sometimes 
truth, with which it remains on speaking terms. And yet it 
has always been a source of glory. It deludes us by its dan- 
gers, its brilliancies, its results: its crael splendors dazzle us; 
the sufferings which it causes startle us; its vast consequences 
impress us; and, in our hot eagerness and emotion, we give no 
thought to the underlying falseness. We fancy that we know 
what war is, that we judge it, and appreciate it: we imagine 
that we understand it and measure it exactly, and that, though 
sad indeed. it really is grand and noble. It does seem so from 
the standpoint whence we habitually perceive it; but regarded 
at other angles, looked at especially from beneath, with a 
clear view of its foundations, it becomes the most trernendous 
sham, the most incomparable imposture, which men have hith- 
erto invented. There is no other such example of the success- 
ful covering up of the black side of a big subject; nowhere else 
are all the moral principles on which life habitually rests 
pitched cvolly into a corner to lie there behind a gurgeous cur- 
tain until they are once more wanted; vainly should we look 
elsewhere for a second case of huge iniquity kept out of sight 
by a radiance of deceptive majesty. Nearly all of us are so 
blinded by this coruscating brightness that we take it to be 
good honest light; and under that erroneous conviction we form 
our notions about war. It would be useless to define the popu- 
lar impression on the subject; to describe the conflicting senti- 
ments of horror, admiration, tumult, pity, fascination, applause 
and awe which war usually provokes amongst spectators; we 
have passed recently through that state of mind; we know it 
well, and do not require to be reminded of it. ‘But what we 
rarely think of, what indeed, we scarcely realize at all, is the 
moral blank which war creates, the suppression of all right and 
conscience which accompanies this glory. We stare at its 
material consequences, we mourn over the material price at 
which the consequences are bought; but somehow we lose sight 
almust entirely uf the inversion of all the rales of morality and 
duty which it entails.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


‘* Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice's sake.’’ 
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WORDS OF LOVE. 


Sweeter than music o’er the water, 
Brighter than sunshine on the sea, 

Softer than dew-drop on the flowers, 
Comes a loving word to me. 


When my life-cares make me weary, 
And my heart is racked with pain, 

If a word of kindness greets me, 
Then my heart is glad again. 


So this life is full of sunshine — 
Full of beauty every day ; 

Only when we watch for shadows, 
Do they fall across our way. 


Brighter then would be earth's pathway, 
Likened to the world above, 
Were our words more choice and loving 
. And our deeds but those of love. 


LITTLE MAURICE, THE SOLDIER. 


One day when Maurice was very young, he saw in his new 
picture-book the figure of a fine tall man in a red coat; he had 
a very fine cap, and he wore a sword by his side. Away ran 
Maurice to ask his father to tell him all about the tall man with 
the sword. 

His father told him that the tall man was a soldier. 

‘* Yes, [ know he 1s a soldier, and I know that he has a 
sword by his side, but tell me what he carries it for? ”’ 

‘* He carries a sword that he may kill his enemies.”’ 

‘** Kill his enemies! what does he kill them for? ”’ 

‘* Because they are enemies to his country.’’ 

‘* But where are they, and what have they done that he 
should kill them with his sharp long sword? ”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you exactly where they are, nor what they 
have done; he hardly knows himself, but he carries his sword 
that he may be ready for them. Does he not look like a brave 
fellowt’”’ 

Little Maurice seemed to be somewhat puzzled, but he said 
no more then about the matter, though it was plain enough to 
be seen that he was still thinking about it. 


The next day after breakfast, little Maurice came struttin 
into the parlor, with the feather ends of two goose quills stuc 
in his cap, and astick sharpened at the end hanging by his side, 
from a string that he had put round his neck. 

‘* Why have you stuck those feathersin your cap, Maurice? ”’ 
asked his father. 

‘* Because I am a soldier now.”’ 

‘* And why do you carry that sharp stick at your side? ”’ 

‘©O! LTcarry that, that [ may kill my enemies.”’ 

‘* Your enemies! why you have no enemies. If you have, 
tell me where they are, cid what they have been doing to you? ”’ 

** T do not know exactly where they are, nor what they have 
done, but I carry my sharp stick that [ may be ready for them. 
Do I not look like a brave fellow? ”’ 

Maurice’s father saw that his little boy was on the Jookont 
for enemies rather than friends. There was aseed sown in his 
bosom likely enough to spring up and bear bitter fruit. 

The next day, little Maurice was thoughtful after his father 
had read a chapter in the Bible; for in one of the verses were 
the words, ‘‘ Love your enemies,’’ and ‘* Do good to them that 
hate you.”’ 

‘¢ What are you thinking about, Maurice? ’’ said his father. 

‘* Of what you have been reading, father. Should we always 
do what God tells us to do? ”’ 

‘* Certainly ; we are bound to do so; we*commit asin when- 
ever.we disobey God.’’ 

‘* But God tells us to love our enemies, and do them good. 
Do soldiers Jove their enemies and do them good ?”’ 

‘* Why not exactly so. You ask mea very odd question, 
Maurice ; when you get older I will tell you more about it."’ 

‘* | want to know about it now, father, if you please. Do 
soldiers love their enemies, and kill them too?”’ 

‘* Soldiers are obliged to do as they are bid: they must obey 
the officers who are placed over them.’”’ 

** But will not God be angry with them for not doing as 
he tells them?”’ 

Maurice’s father appeared just then to be troubled with a 
cough, and took out his pocket-handkerchief: but his little 
boy, not being satisfied without an answer, went on — 

‘If any body tells me, father, to do what God tells me not 
to do, must [do itt”? 

This inquiry called for a direct answer; so Maurice’s father 
instantly replied, : 

‘* No, Maurice, you must always do as God tells you. If 
you disobey Him, you cannot be happy.’’ 
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Little Maurice walked quietly away and pulled the two 
feathers out of his cap; he then untied the string that was 
fastened to the sharp stick, and flung the stick out at the 
back-door, saying to himself, ‘I will not be a soldier and kill 
my enemies, lest Gud should be angry with me.’’ 


THE ANGLL. 


An angel stood before the Lord, 
Waiting his blessed will ; 

God spoke. and in the heavenly place 
A thousand harps were sul. 


‘*T gave to others tasks of might, 
To ruje each rolling star, 

To guide the tempest-hurrving steed, 
The comet's wandering ear. 


‘* And others watch the wayside grass, 
Or tend the hly flower,— 
That those who love me best may see 


I love them hour by hour. : 


‘“ But thou! O tender heart and true,’’ 
The Father said, and smiled, 

‘* Shalt have the mission, mightier far, 
To lead a little child! 


**T place him wholly in thy hand; 

' For unto thee is given 

To love him with a pertect love, 
To bring him home to heaven.’’ 


The happy angel spread his wings, 
And came to earth adown ; 

God’s smile upon his shining head 
Still rested like a crown. 


He kissed the sleeping baby’s lips, 
Which answered by a smile ; 

Men cried, How fair the darling's grown 
In such a little while! 


And etery day the angel taught 
The tiny hands to pray, 

And every night he watched, to keep 
All evil things away. 


Thus walked the angel guide apart 
With this, his charge, alone, 

Until it grieved him that his love 
‘Was speechless and unknown. 


‘‘Great Father! ’’ thus he humbly prayed, 
‘If such a thing may be, 

Open these eyes that they may look 
One |ittte hour on thee. 


‘I love him with a perfect love ; 
Beside heaven's peaceful stream, 

O let him walk one hour with me, 
If only in a dream.”’ 


The mother bent in grief and tears 
Above her darling’s bed ; 

A wondering smile shone on his face, 
The stll tace of the dead ! 


For God had heard the angel’s prayer, 
To whom the child was given 

To be beloved with perfect love, 
And brought safe home to heaven. 


He who once walks the golden streets, 
And tastes of joy supreme, 

Who luoks on God with mortal eyes, 
Awakes not from his dream. 


fair. 


A LEGEND OF ST. ARNULPH. 


Arnulph was the eon of a physician. He was preparing 


himself tor the calling of his father, one day he came to his 


father and said : . 
‘s Father, let me go into the cloister, and serve God.” 
But his father said, ** hou dost well tv wish to serve God. 


As a physician, thou mayest serve Him, and serve thy fellow- — 


men also.’’ 

‘¢ Tu serve God is better than men,’’ answered Arnulph. 

‘¢ Pray this night for God's guidance, oh, son. ‘To-morrow 
I will do as thou wilt.”’ 

So Arnulph went and prayed God to receive him as His ser- 
vant And his eyes were opened, and lo! an angel, whose 
hands were full of roses. 

‘¢ Behold,’’ said the angel, ‘* the offerings of those who serve 
God.”’ 

‘© And can I offer Him anything ?’’ asked Arnulph. 

‘Lo! here in my left hand is thy offering also,’ said the 
ange). 

Arnulph asked again, ‘* Why are the roses in thy left hand 
scentless? ‘I‘hose in thy right hand are full of fragrauce.”* 

But the angel answered, ** In my left hand are their offerings 
who serve their heavenly Father, but care not to serve His 
children. In my right hand are their offerings who serve God, 
and serve man also.”’ 


THE PEACE CAUSE. 


Peace is the grand Christian charity, the fountain and parent 
of all other charities. Let Peace be removed, and all ether 
charities sicken and die. Let Peace exert her gladsome sway, 
and all other charities quicken into life. Peace 1s a distinctive 
promise and possession of Christianity ; so much so, that where 
Peace is not, Christianity cannot be. ‘There is nothing ele- 
vated which is not exalred by Peace There is nothing valua- 
ble which does not gain from: Peace. Of wisdom herself it has 
been said, that all her wavs are pleasantness, and all her paths 
are Peace. Peace has ever been the longing and aspiration of 
the noblest souls—whether for themselves or fur country. In 
the bitterness of exile, away from the FJorence which he has 
immortalized by his divine poem, and pacing the cloisters of a 
convent, where a sympathetic monk inquired, ‘* What do you 
seek? ’’ Dante answered, in accents distilled from the heart, 
Peace, peace. In the memorable English struggles, while king 
and parliament were rending the Jand, a gallant supporter of 
the monarchy, the chivalrous Falkland, touched by the intol- 
erable wues of war, cried, in words which consecrate his mem- 
ory more than any feat of arms, Peace, peace, peace. Not in as- 
piratiun only, but in benediction, is this word uttered. As the 
Apostle went forth on his errand. as the son forsook his father’s 
roof, the choicest blessing was, Peace, be with you. As the 
Saviour was born, angels from Heaven, amidst quiring melo- 
dies, let tall that supreme. benediction, never before vouchsated 
to the children of the Human Family, Peace on earth, and guod 
will towards men. —CHARLES SUMNER. 


POOR RICHARD. 


Be just and honest in thy dealings—Honesty is the best pol- 
icy. Be also generous and charitable on proper occasions, for 
he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. : 

Time and opportunity are to be regarded in all business. Be 
punctual to your word ; he that pays his debts at the tine prom- 
ised, is master of his friend's purse. 

Be diligent and industrious in your respective occupations. 
Make hay while the sun shines, Sail while the wind blows 
Catch time by the forelock, for he is bald behind. Lazi- 
ness brings a man to poverty ; but industry keeps the constable 
from the door. : 

In ordering your expenses, see that your eomings in be more 
than your layings out. Keep an exact account of what you 
lay out and what you receive, for without this you will always 
be in the dark. Balance your accounts at the end of every 
quarter. In all matters of moment look after your business 
yourself, and trust not your servants to lay out your money. 


” 
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THE FIRST TEMPERANCE STORY. 


‘* | hear vou children talk a great deal about temperance,”’ 


said our old grandma. ‘* Would you like to hear 


the first 
temperance story that | ever heard! ’”’ 


** Oh! yes,’’ we all exclaimed, always ready for one of 


randma’s stories. So she told us this story : 

** When I was a little girl, we lived among the hills of Scot- 
land, where my father had a large sheep-farm. ‘“lemperance 
was never heard of then, and every day we had home-made 
beer, and all drank as muchas they wanted ; and no friend ever 
came in without being asked to have some old whiskey. On 
market and fair days I have seen the men come home sick,‘as 
the Jittle folks were told; and all the remark that would be 
made abvut it was, ‘ Folks must havea little fun sometimes.’ 
I aged w think that getting sick was queer fun; but as [ grew 
to understand that it was the whiskey that made them sick, I 
would wonder how peop'e would take so much trouble to brew 
anything to make them sick and cross for a long time after they 
drank it. 

‘* One day —I shall never forget it — we were in the kitchen 
with mother, who was speaking very kindly to a pour crazy 
woman who had stopped to rest and bey acupof milk. Mother 
felt so sorry for the old woman that she brought a glass of hot 
whiskey and offered it to her. In an instant glass and whiskey 
were hurled to the back of the fire. Low her eyes sparkled ! 
She screamed out, ‘ How dare you give mea drink of fire— 
fire, | say?’ We did not know what to think, and clung to 
mother, whvu tried to quiet the old woman, but it was of no use. 
‘1 want ro warn you and your pretty little ones never to taste 
the stuff-that has burned up my husband and child, and left me 
to wander without a home. ‘| was married to as fine a lad as 
ever walked. We had asweet little baby and cosey home. 
My husband and | always kept the jug in the corner of the cup 
board. Aftera while | thought it had to be filled a great deal 
oftener than when we weie first married; and not only that, but 


Joe (my husband) would stay too long when out with a friend, 
and | would mix some hot drink to put me to sleep. and 
sometimes would drink so much I! could sctrcely remember even 
to go to bed afterward. So you see [ was getting fond of 
it too, 

***One night I left the baby in Joe’s care, and set the jug and 
glass on the table for company while I stayed with a sick neigh- 
bor. Before mourning we heard a noise, and, going out, found 
it was my house in flames; but by the time we pot there, the 
roof had fallen in on Joe and the baby. They never would 
have been burned up if he had not let the candle or his pipe fall 
into the cradle. | learned to hate it too Jate; but I want you 
to hate it as much as I do.’ 

** My dear children,’’ said our grandmother when she finished 
the story, ‘* that was our first Jesson in temperance, and it was 
a good one. Not one of us who heard the old beygar-woman 
ever would drink after that. We did not have Bands of Hope 
in those days ; but I am thankful! we have now, and I bless God 
that my dear grandchildren belong to one.’’— Exchange. 


GERRIT SMITH’S APPEAL TO A BOY ON 
TOBACCO. 


My Dear GeorGe :—I could have wept the other day when 
I saw you smoking a cigar. Only fourteen years old, and al- 
ready at work to pvison your soul with tobacco! Qh, this is 
sad indeed! My dear boy, you see not what is befure you. 
If you did, you would be appalled ; and you would fall on your 
knees, and entreat your heavenly Father to save you from the 
wasteful, filthy, wicked practice of using tobacco. 

Do not excuse yourself by saying that some great and good 
men use tobacco. The great and good men who do so are in 
danger of sinking into very little and very wicked men before 
they die. 

Tobacco and Rum! What twin brothers! What mighty 
agents of Satan! Whata large share of the American people 
they are destroying ' T love my children; and because I love 
them, | had rather bury them than see them defile themselves 
with rum or tobacco 

As Paul said to Timothy, so say I to you: ‘ Keep thyself 
pure.”? Be clean in your person, and be clean in your heart. 
But, depend upon it, you can be neither if you use tubacco. 

Your friend, Gerrit Smita. 


THE CROWN OF GOLD. 


A PARABLE. 


A great king said to his people, ‘‘ Walk in the way T have 
marked out for you, and [ will give you a crown of gold ”’ 

Frederick was a poor youth, and had no equipments fcr eo 
long a journey. But he resolved to try and win the crown 
So he began his journey. Under nis arm he carried a buok 
containing the king’s promises and in his hand a simple staff. 
There were «enemies on his path, who shot at him with ar- 
ruws; and wild beasts, that seemed ready to devour him. But 
he pressed boldly torward, over steep and rugged mountains, 
through winds and storms and deep waters. But at last his 
toilsome joursey was ended, and the king, true to his promise, 
gave him the crown of gold. Then his heart was glad. This 
Great King is Jesus. ‘lhe path is the Christian’s path Jesus 
says to all his fullowers, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life"? It will be a glad day to those 
who are faithful, when they shall receive that crown of life 


A New Fairy Story. — A lazy girl. who liked to live in 
comfort and do nothing, asked her fairy god-mother to give her 
a good genius to do everything for her. On the instant the 
fairy called ten dwarfs who dressed and washed the Jitile girl, 
and combed her hair, and fed her, and so on. AJ] was done so 
nicely that she was happy, except for the thought that they 
wuuld go away. ‘* Tu prevent that,’’ said the god-mother, ** | 
will place them permanently in your ten pretty Jittle fingers.”’ 
And they are there yet —Laboulaye. 
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A SERMON ON PUSH. 


When Cousin Will was at home for vacation the bays always 
expected plenty of fun. The last frolic before he went back to 
his studies was a long tramp after hazel-nuts. As they were 
hurrying along in high glee, they came upon a discouraged- 
Jooking man and a discouraged-looking cart.’ The cart was 
standing before an orchard The man was trying to pull it up- 
hill to his own house. The boys did not wait to be invited, but 
ran to help with a yood will. ‘*Push! push!’ was the cry. 

The man brightened up; the cart trundled along as fast as 
rheumatism would do it, and in five minutes they all stood pant- 
ing at the top of the hill. 

‘*Obliged to ye,’’ said the man; ‘‘you just wait a minute;”’ 
and he hurried into che house, while two or three pink-aproned 
chi'dren peeped out of the door. 

**Now, buys,’” said Cousin Will, ‘‘this is a small thing; but 
I wish we could all take a motto out of it, and keep it for life. 
‘Push !’’ it is just the word for a grand, clear morning. 

““Tf anybody is in trouble and you see it, don't stand back— 
push! 

“If there’s anything good doing in any place where you hap- 
pen to be—push ! : 

‘*Whenever there’s a kind thing, a Christian thing, a happy 
thing, a pleasant thing, whether it is your own or not, whether 
it ig at home or in town. at church or at school, just help with 
all your might—push !"’ 

At that moment the farmer came out with a dish of his wife’s 
best doughnuts, and a dish of his own best apples; and that 
was the end of the little sermon. 


THE PROUD CHILDREN. 


A little boy and girl were once seated on a flowery bank, and 
talked proudly about their dresses. ‘‘ See,’’ said the boy, 
‘what a beautiful new hat I have got; and what a fine blue 
jacket and trousers; and what a nice new pair of shoes. It is 
nut every one who is dressed as finely as | am.’’ 

‘“Indeed, sir,’’ said the little girl, ‘*I think I am dressed 
finer than you; for [ have on a silk hat and pelisse, and a fine 
feather in my hat. I know that my dress cust a great deal of 
money.” 

‘¢ Not so much as mine,”’ said the boy. ‘I know.’’ 

‘*Hold your peace,’’ said a caterpillar, crawling near the 
hedge. ‘*You have neither of you any reason to be proud of 
your clothes; for they are only second-hand, and have all been 
worn hy some creature or other, of which you think but mean- 
ly, before they were put upon you. Why, that silk hat first 
wrapped up such a worm as [ am.”’ 

‘There, miss ! what do you say to that?’’ said the boy. 

‘‘And the feather,’’ exclaimed a bird perched upon a tree, 
‘¢was stolen from or cast off by one of my race.”’ 

‘What do you say to that, miss?’’ repeated the hoy. ‘* Well, 
my clothes were neither worn by birds nor worms.”’ 

‘*True,’’ said a shee; grazing close by, ‘‘but they were worn 
on the back of some of my family before they were yours; and 
as for the hat, ] know that the beavers have supplied the fur 
for that article ; and my friends the calves and oxen in that 
field were killed, not merely to get their flesh to eat, but alsu to 
get their skin to make your shoes.”’ 

See the folly of being proud of your clothes, since we are 
indebted to the meanest creatures for them; and even then we 
could not use them if God did not give us wisdom to contrive 
the best way of making them fit to wear, and the means of 
procuring them for our comfort. 


A Sensiere Man. — This laconic but sensible German 
ought to be sent out to lecture among the people : 

‘7 gall tell you how it vas I drink mine lager; den I put 
- mine hand on mine head, and dere vosh von pain. Den I put 
mine hand on mine body, and dere vas anoder pain. DenI put 
mine hand in mine pocket, and dere vas nothing. So I jine 
mid de demperance. Now dere is no pain more in mine head, 
and de pain in mine body vas all gone avay. I put mine hand 
in mine pocket, and dere vas dwenty dollars. So I stay mit de 
demperance.”’ 


° SAVED BY A NUT. 


Some years ago there was an old German count, who was 
an honest and respectable man, and who was saved from death 
by the kindness of God in a very marked manner. You know 
we read in the Bible how Daniel, who was such a good man, 
had a great many enemies, who hated him just because he was 
so good. This has often been the case since Daniel’s time. 
And this was the case with the good German count of whom I 
am now speaking. There were a number of people in the 
place where he lived who hated him for his religion; and they 
carried their hatred so far that they resolved to kill him. And 
in order to do this without being found out, they hired a wicked 
man to go into his castle one night and kill him while asleep in 
his bed. The arrangements were all made, and the night was 
fixed on which the dreadful deed was to be done. ‘The good 
count had no idea of the danger hanging over him. It so hap- 
pened that on the evening of the very night on which his ene- 
mies had agreed to murder him, he had a company of young 
people at his castle. He was very fond of children, but having 
none of his own, he had invited his nephews and nieces to 
spend the evening with him. They had a merry time together, 
and the evening passed off very pleasantly. The count told 
them interesting stories, and got up amusing games, and had a 
good supply of apples, and pears, and grapes, and nuts; and 
they enjoyed themselves very much. After they were gone, 
the count went quietly to bed as usual. 

About midnight the murderer, who had managed to creep 
into the castle during the day, and hidden himself away, came 
silently into the chamber of the count. The old man was fast 
asleep, and a night lamp was burning on the table. The mur- 
derer was armed with a sharp dagger, which glittered in his 
right hand as he gradually drew near the bed with a soft and 
careful step. But suddenly, when he was only a few feet from 
the bed, a Joud crackling noise was heard sounding through 
the still chamber. It awoke the count, he sat up in bed and 
saw the murderer approaching him. He seized a pistol which 
he always kept on his pillow, and pointing to the man he said, 
‘* If you move another step, I’ll shoot you!’’ Then with the 
other hand he rang the bell violently. Pretty soon his ser- 
vants rushed into the room. The murderer was taken prisoner, 
and the wicked men who had hired him to do that dreadful 
deed were found out and punished. 

But what made the noise which woke the count? It wasa 
nut, lying on the floor. It happened that one of the boys of 
the company the count had had there the evening before had 
dropped a nut on the floor in going through his uncle’s room, 
and that nut had fallen just where the murderer’s foot trod 
upon it and awoke the count in time to save his life. 


Apvice to Younc Travesmen. —Buy the best goods, cut 
the work out yourselves; let the eye of the master be every- 
where. Employ.the soberest men. Avoid all low deceits of 
trade. Never lower the credit of another to raise your own. 
Make short payments ; keep exact accounts; avuid idle com- 
pany; and be very strict to your word. 
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We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing the 
sentiments of peace and good will for lack of adequate funds. 
Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. Let our 
friends think on these things and inquire of the great ‘* Prince 


of Peace.”? what wilt thou have me todo? 
H. C. Duxuam. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
het, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal wartare ; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in vears 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to Jarge amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from tine to time 
issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have .cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of inilitary laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment ot prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
peir.’’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 


have united in the organization of ** The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to Jabor expressly on their behalf in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of ils existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide. and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutua) slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of further and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appte- 
elation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it 1s 
only ty the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its prop. 
application. 

But; in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appea! directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that protessedly Christian nations could any louger eon- 
tinue the eustom?t If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow protessors, can you rest satished in con- 
linuing to bear the weivht of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eivhteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible chureh be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widuwt W ile war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to he its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy wartare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suflering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
lave, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

Qn behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert lL Murray, President, New York. 

Daniet Hirn, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Sriptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohi, First mo. 1. V74. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Grannevur or Nations and the War-System oF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF Nations bound in one volume. will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. HI. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Bosivis: 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


THe eee or Peace.— Memoir of Wilham Ladd. — By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of ihe 
greatest and best n:en that ever lived, well epiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by. the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the Jand. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pulse paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 

unham. No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HOME CUARDIAN. 
[ESTABLISHED 1838.] 


A Monthly Magazine of Choice Literature, Stories, Ta'es, Descriptive 
Sketches, Poems, Special Departinents devoted to Editorials, Mothers’ 
Bureau, Health, Children’s Fireside, Christian, Moral and Benevolent 
Work, Publishers’ Matters, 

MRS. P. 4. SMITH, EDITOR. 
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During the year 1875, a series of articles by Dr. J. T. Payne on ‘'Cuais- a A : 
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ADDRESS TO BOYS ON TOBACCO. TO MINISTERS We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 

ON TOBACCO. EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut: 
MUSIC—VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL AND ful and expressive things of the kind. 

DANCING. HUMAN GOVERNMENT. The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictonal. 


-PIRIS OW? and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
CRISIS OF '63. HUMAN LIFE. PUBLIC OPINION. | and the ubject of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 


VOTING FOR WAR. ON THE MOUNTAIN opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will] promote 
SERMON. FUTURE STATE. ‘TIME the (‘ause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
UNKNOWN. price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 

age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 

BY T. F. TUKESBURY, BRENTWOOD, N. H. $3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost evers 


Price by mail 60 cents. Orders left at this Office will receive | 0"° has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 


prompt attention. Or they may be sent direct to the Author, | Week, and those who buy them are sending these messages 0 
Peace al] over the Continent. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY !| THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa: 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argc: 
Everybody should Buy the ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces 


sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxiov: 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, th: 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind. 


JOHNSYON’S and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves 
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A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
eation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ont with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner “ being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 


addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


price 50 cents. 


NOTICE. 

We are doing our best with many obstacles with which to 
contend, to get out our publications in good time, and hope to 
be able to do so ere long. Friends, be patient, and aid us in 
our difficult but important work. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1875, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the Angel. This imposes upon us a 
very considerable tax, and one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers, and especially the 
Angel, are furnished. But we are unwilling now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to. 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 


essary to change our terms. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate af Pcace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 


or more times in the future. 
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tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or dcnors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 
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It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
We think it deserves, as it certainly 
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TWO WAYS OF TREATING THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM, 


(Extracts of a discourse by F. D. Huntineron, D. D., Bishop of Central 
New Yurk.] 
We are told a thousand times over, that Christianity deals 
in general principles; and so it does. But each of its great 
rinciples come to its proof on some rugged, barbarous outpost. 
he Red man’s barbarity is a particular outpost where Ameri- 
can Christianity 18 tried once mure. 

In short, the worse you make the Red man out to be, the 
stronger you make our argument that an Apostolic army ought 
to be pursuing him, not to destroy, but to save. 

And now, having tried to make it plain that in the genius 
and economy of our religion our duty stands clear even with 
the darkest showing of the Indian’s character and capacity, I 
am going on to Jook a litle while at the showing as it ought to 
be, and to see what foothold of tact we have, over and above 
all that is requisite, to justify a Christian policy. 

We have on hand, all told, very nearly three hundred thou- 
sand Indians. A census of nomads who during most of the 
year sleep nu two nights in the same place, who hunt buffalo, 
fish in mountain brooks, and fight in atnbush, is not an ‘easy 
matter; but this estimate must be nearly correct. A few of 
these Red men roam along the Pacific cuast, a few linger in 
New York and Wisconsin and other settled States; but most 
of them are hetween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

The practical elements in the Indian question at the outset 
were three. 1. The people of the United States wanted the 
Indian lands and mines in the Territories, and pleaded that law 
of history which claims the earth for the purposes not of bar- 
barism but of civilization, even at the cost of the barbarian's 
life. 2. Unprincipled adventurers were determined, in the 
process, to enrich and fatten themselves by every sort of petty 
injustice. But 3. Somehow retaliation and vengeance from the 
savages, on the border inhabitants, must be controlled. 

‘There were two wavs The Government might make stipu- 
lations with the several tribes, and then, without seeing to it 
that they were carried out, attempt to put down disorder, and 
stay bloodshed, by military force, leaving the entire social con- 
dition of the Indian unchanged. First and last this has been 
abundantly tried. The other way, discovered later, and really 
put partially on trial only since the end of our Civil War, was 
to fulfil all treaty obligations scrupulously, to protect the bar- 
barian from all white or half-breed pillage or pollution, and 
then to promote his virtues and real welfare, in a friendly 
spirit, by constantly educating him, just as far as he would 
consent tu be educated, in the knowledge and practices of civ- 
ilized jife. This spectacle was to be seen in the world—a new 
aye of diplomacy, not dreamed of hy Machiavell: or esteemed 
much in the old dynasties. Some of the best men in the Na- 
tion took hold of it. The terms of contracts were to be enforced 
by a justice which is just in giving as well asintaking. To 
that end coinmissions and conferences between white and red 
have followed in constant succession. The main plan proposed 
18 to open extensive and altractive reservations in the Territo- 
ries ; to carry in, under upright and guarded superintendence, 
tuition in) avriculture, housekeeping, mechanical facilities, 
and aj) the arts of civilization, with tools, seeds and examples ; 
to see that the Indians are paid their dues and annuities not in 
money, which they can squander, but in farming implements 
and substantial goods; to win them from idleness and the chase 
by the prospect of a better path; to keep up an armed police to 


maintain peace and order between one tribe and another ; to 
promote the division and occupancy of Jand by families; to 
establish and equip schools; and, inasmuch as for eighteen 
hundred years civilization has fo//owed Christianity and taken 
root nowhere without it, to send forward everywhere the in- 
structions and ordinances of the Gospel of Curist. Thus by 
public probity and veracity, by personal integrity and purity in 
the territorial officers, by marriage, by the sanctity and unity 
of the household, by industry in farming, trades and simple 
manufactures, by ‘blotting out the barbarous Babel dislects,”’ 
—to some extent at least, and for the next generation—ex- 
changing them for the English tongue as a common language, 
and by the worship of the one God in that one tongue, it is pro- 
posed that the horrid blunders and sufferings of two hundred 
years he finished, and Christian brotherhoud reign at last in- 
stead of despotism, vice, ignorance and war. 

You wilt not expect me to go very far into the sickening 
story of wrong, corruption and treachery by the stronger party. 
It began far back, and is not yet ended. Annuities stolen, by 
white men appointed to hand thein over, payments put off or 
never made, promises of every sort disowned and broken, over- 
charges and under-credits, false weights and measures, adul- 
terated merchandise and adulterated morality, papers forged, 
lands seized by false pretences, school-moneys snatched, horses, 
hides and furs pilfered, men and women stupefied and drugged 
by whiskey 4nd narcotics, sou] and body polluted and mutilated 
—as I recite them here, these are names of things, and nothing 
but names; but it is in unimpeached testimony that the terrible 
realities have been the Red man’s agony and tragedy, year in 
and year out. ‘Thé governmental policy that can be suborned 
to patronize them is not statesmanship , it is aquack’s malprac- 
tice on the hody politic, a charlatan’s vivisection, and the char- 
latan athief, [t protects felony, and of the victim makes a 
vengeful manslayer. Red Cloud, at the Academy of Music, 
certainly did not state the case very rhetorically when he sard : 
‘*There have been some bad things going on in my country— 
some bad white people; and I thought I would come and tell 
the Great Father about it | have come on business, and I 
want to know all about these things | want to say to all of 
you big men that I heard you say you were my friends, and I 
want tu be your friend. I want my children to jive in peace 
and be happy, as you are. | want the Great Father to Jet me 
keep the little piece of country that is left me. And as youare 
my friends, | want you to help him do it.’’» An old warrior is 
not easily alarmed; but Little Thunder, a Red Lake Chief, 
informed a council in Minnesota, that when he saw the whites 
moving on, ** he Jay awake as one who is frightened in the 
night.”’ 

I have pronounced the Red man capable of civilization; not 
perhaps of civilization in its highest forms, not of building cities 
or ships, writing a literature or stocking a patent office with in- 
ventions, but still of a style of life which in a mocest sense de- 
serves that name. ake the white earth reservation alone. 
The new policy has been at work there three years. There 
are about a thousand natives; unsettled rovers from prairies 
und ranches are constantly gathering in, throwing aside their 
blankets, cutting off their scalp locks, and learning to plough, 
build, weave and cook. More than a hundred houses have 
gone up, chiefly by Red men's carpentry. ‘hey run a saw- 
mill, turning out fifteen thousand feet of lumber every day, 
raise a hundred and furty acres of wheat, feed two hundred and 
filty head of cattle, and fill an Episcopal Chapel where a full- 
bluoded Chippewa ministers to a reverent congregation. It is 
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certified by a careful comparison of tabular reports that, though 
the smallest in area of all the Territories, the Indian Territory 
has a larger population than any that is organized except New 
Mexico and Utah, harvests six times as many farm-products as 
Colurado, and equals any one@f them in expenditure fur educa- 
tion. 

I can carry the demonstration only one step farther on. I- 
should be willing to rest our entire case, were every other ar- 
gument wanting, on the proof and victory of Faith in a single 
convert. Among the sad-faced Dakotas, an unsmiling people, 
our Missionary, Mr. Hinman, found one fate, youthful, inno- 
cent, and only more spiritually sad than the rest. When the 
Saviour was shown to hin, it was as St. Paul preached Him 
at Mars’ Hill—the unveiling of the actual Curist to a soul 
that had felt after Him and iynorautly worshipped Him—and 
immediately he arose and was baptized. They gave him the 
name of that Apostle. The Christian life of Paul Mazakute 
was the sweet consummate flower of Indian piety—poetry 
might call it the human Passion-flower of the Plains, the sign 
of the Cross inwrought in its fibre. While his mind matured, 
and his character brightened, health gave way and his body 
wore out. As lung as there was any strength, he preached 
and worked. When it was almost gone, he wrote out a briet 
paper in his native tongue, to be translated after his detth by 
Mr. Hinman. This wonderful document, a kind of wailing 
monotone of narrative and prophecy blending together, is unlike 
any writing in literature that I can remember. In part it isa 
plaintive petition for the nurture of his children after he has 
gone, in part a quiet story of his Christian course, and in part 
a hopeful farewell to his fellow-believers, West and ust. Let 
all that I have tried to say for his poor people end in one 
passage, word for word, from this last testament of his devotion : 


‘‘Esteeming myself of no account, I write these my last 
words. I write to the Holy Fellowship, and as a member of 
it, and a minister of the church. ‘To my friends in Curist 
‘Jesus in the country called the United States, to the men and 

women who have faith in Curist and walk in His way, | give 
thanks. I look with confidence to white people who have the 
charity of Jesus. My life upon earth is very w&ak, my mind 
is very short, and my voice and my body both are faint. There- 
fore, for my children’s sake, [ put my trust in strangers. If 
any one will pity me and take one of them, and make it wise, 
and so cause me to see it in heaven, my soul will have preat 
joy. As I was the first misister from the Dakota people, so if 
Gop my Fatuer shall so bless me, from mine may grow up 
another minister who, thougn I be not here, shall bear my 
name, and finish the work which I now lay down. I ask it 
without shame, because we are one body in Curist. 


‘SIn times past I walked over a dark way having no light 
But, all at once, the Good Suepnern, He Who never tires, 
He Who walks bravely in difficult places and in desert lands, 
ever secking the tost, Lle came upon me,and He delivered me. 
This One is truly merciful, and no man can equal Him; alone 
aj] good, alone all strong, alone all holy. ‘his One only is 
clear of sight; this One only is strong of wing; this One only 
everywhere strong in battle, and with a great victory He has 
won all the peoples of the earth. He is a Saviour of both 
body and soul, Curist the Son of Gup. This is He Who 
caused me to live, and itis He Who even now adds, night and 
day, to my fading life. ‘This One alone I trust. Gop bless 
His servant also who led me to Jesus, so like Him in Llis 
work, fearing nothing, hindered by nothing, leaving his own 
people to save the Indian. Guo knows the number of souls 
that have been blessed through him, and they will be his everlast- 
ing recompense and crown of glory. [think it is a shame that 
J should die wibout giving my testimony tothe Love of Curist. 
And | have thought that for the work that [ did for Him while 
I lived, for my weariness for Him, for my heavy burdens borne 
for Him, for the hunger suffered for Him, for the thirst ex- 
dured for Him, for my tears for Him, for my walk with llim, 
Watling net and resting not day or night,—that now soon, iu 
Him and with Hiin, Ile for these things will give me comfort. 
And now this is my mind, that I am going home to my 
Fatner’s house, where my good Elder Brother dwells.—Paul 
Mazakute has written in this buok his last words to his 
friends.” 


LET THERE BE PEACE. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


‘OLet tHere pe Peace!’’ is the cry of the miltions 
Who fought for the starry-gemmed flag of the free 5 

Tis the prayer of the hero, the song of civilians, 
That rolls from the moantains far down to the sea. 

The nation that rocked in the tempest and gloom, 

And drifted in doubt to be wrecked on the shore, 

The storm has outlived. and the thunders that boom 
Are voices that prophesy tempest no more. 


‘ Let there be Peace !’’ is the sigh of the lowly, 
That walk in the vale where the cypress is seen, 
Who mourn their departed with tenderness holy, 
And kneel where the graves are perennially green ; 
And where the ** Unknown,”’ in their silence, are sleeping 
The feet of the angels are pressing the sod, 
And vespers of harmony round them are keeping, 
While martyrs of freedom have gone to their God. 


‘¢ Let there be Peace!’”’ the evangel of Labor, 
Where toilers iinploringly lift up their bands ; 
Go! wipe off the stains frum the death-dealing sabre, 
And build the bright altar of hope for all lands ; 
Lo! radiant from darkness the temple in glory 
Throws wide to the world the broad aisles of the fane: 
And freemen shall toil as they utter the story, 
And children repeat to the ages again. 


‘¢ Let there be Peace!’’ is the chorus ascending 

From hamlets that lie ’mid the pine-covered hills, 
And like a glad anthem in unison blending, 

Flvats on till the strain with its melody thrills ; 
And rivers that rolt to the Jand of the West, 

And prairies that wake to the hymn of the free, 
With millions of freemen imploring for rest, 

Swell psalms of rejuicing while bending the knee. 


‘¢ Let there be Peace!’ from the war’s wild commotion, 
The trumpet's alarms and the crash of the field, 
And let the new bliss like the billows of ocean, 
Roll over the land where the hero has kneeled ; 
The smoke of the battle has swept from the sky, 
The thunders have ceased, and the bugle’s wild blast ; 
The chains have been riven! and loud from on high 
The reveille calls to the love of the past. 


‘+ Let there be Peace!”’ in a holy thanksgiving, 
The hero voice cries, in the name of the Lord. 
For the sake of the dead! for the sake of the living! 
Turn spears into pruning-hooks, to ploughshares the sword ! 
And out of the darkness shall come forth the beaming 
Of glory’s bright sun where the foemen have trod, 
And freedom shall teach, with a truth all-redeeming, 
THat Peace wit our Brotuer is Peace with our Gop. 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR PEACE. 


In this work however, as in every other, example must ac- 
company teaching. The moral influence of women will do 
little fur the cause of peace, if their pracucal influence does 
nut coincide with it. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that women, if they wished, could easily 
put astup to war—that all waris waged for their sakes and 
because they desire it. Although this view may exaggerate 
their power, it 18 certain that they could do much to prevent 
war if they would only be in earnest about it. Most women 
profess to dishke war; but, when a conthet is imminent, they 
will not move a finger to preventit. Is it not true that they 
“*draw the curtains of their boxes and muffle the openings, so 
that from the pitof the circus of slaughter there may reach 
them only at intervals the half-heard ery and a murmur as of 
the wind’s sighing when myriads of souls expire? ‘They shut 
out the death-cries, and are happy, and talk wittily among 
themselves.’? Or if their hearts are moved with pity, and 
they meet together to prepare lint and clothing for the sufferers, 
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it is a nice occupation, and they are rather sorry when it is 
over. . They rarely take the trouble to inquire into the effects 
of war upon their fellow-countrywomen and the women of 
other lands, 

As tothe military system, with all its surroundings, they 
have a positive adiniration for it. Every officer is to them a 
hero, and a prospective Leonidas; every-soldier is a devoted 
patriot. They will yo out of their road any day to see a regi- 
ment or to hear a military band; not simply for the sake of 
the bright colors and tuneful strains, but for the warlike ele- 
mentin the show. As long as women’s practice differs so 
widely from their professions, it will be in vain to expect any 
good results from their influence apon society 

Again, women must use their practical influence at home 
in the cause of peace. An irritable, unjust mother will prob- 
ably make an irritable, unjust son, who will grow up into a 
narrow-minded man, incapable of comprehending the laws of 
right and justice. Public upinion in each country must greatly 
depend upon the conduct of the mothers of the nation. Once 
more, let all women who have time to spare, devote a portion 
of their leisure hours to earnest work for the cause of peace in 
union with the men and women who are already laboring for 
this end. : 

It is no destructive and revolutionary work which the Peace 
Societies advocate. It is the gradual reduction of the arma- 
ments which are filling the world with disinay ; the establish- 
ment of law in the place of anarchy ; the avoidance of quarrels 
whenever possible, and the peaceful settlement of such disputes 
as must arise. IJtis no unfeminine and degrading work, unfit 
to be touched by a woman's hand; neither 1s it effeminate and 
undignified, beneath the efforts of a brave man. It is the work 
of ennobling the human race, and spreading order, peace and 
love throughout the earth. 

When women use their influence, intellectually, morally and 
practically—when they earnestly study the great truths con- 
nected with national and international prosperity, and seek to 
impress these truths upon society—when they train the young 
in the laws of peace and justice—and-when they give a practical 
example of peacefulness in their own Jives—then we may hope 
. the day dawn when the often quoted lines will be ful- 
filled: — 


*¢ When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the hatte flag is furled, 
In the Parhament of man, the Federation of the world; 
When the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


Then shall all men’s good — 


“ Be each man’s rule, und universal peace 
Lie like a shaft light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year.” 


But let no one say that it is vain to hope or Jabor till that happy 
time arrives. Although perfection may be far distant, each step 
in the onward direction brings us nearer to uur goal, and it will 
sull be true — 


© That unto him who works and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors,” 


LAW VERSUS WAR. 


The Secretary of the Internationa] Association, Dr. Miles, 
is in receipt of recent communications from the Hague, inform- 
ing him that active preparations are going forward there for the 
reception of the assuciation next August. Letters have also 
been received from a Jarge nuinber of distinguished gentlemen 
who have been elected officers, gratefully acknowledging the 
honor which the association has conferred upon them, declaring 
their willingnese to accept and use their best endeavors to pro- 
mote its objects. Among the vice-presidents from whom let- 
ters of acceptance have been received are the eminent Ameri- 
cans, the Hon. Charles Francis Adams and Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson. Count Sclopis, of Italy, the president of the Gene- 
van arbitration tribunal, in his letter accepting the position of 
honorary president, wrote : 

‘¢ | regret very much my inability adequately to express my 
sincere feelings ot gratitude fur the honor conferred upon me. 
] am much sensible of such benevolent testimonies granted to 
me by all the learned members of the assuciation; but at the 
eame time | must confess that 1 am far frum deserving such a 


interest. 


flattering and gratifying demonstration. I beg you, dear sir, 
to accept my warmest thanks, and to make them accepted by 
your colleagues, to whom I offer my respect(ul compliments.”’ 

In view of the prominence which this movement is assuming, 
the following extract from one of the last letters of Mr. Sum- 
ner, which has never been printed, will be read with especial 
Writing from Washington, 13th July, 1873, he 
says : ; 

‘‘ There is no pending reform that is so vast in its sweep, 
with such promise of prodigious good. I wish I had been born 
twenty years later, that I might have witnessed the great tri- 
umph and enjoyed the wonderful improvements which must 
spring from the great means diverted from war preparations to 
the agencies of a true civilization. There is nothing by which 
man is advanced which will not start up, and spread in immeas- 
urable good.’’ 


_ Tue Franco-German War.—A Summary or THE Losses 
To BoTH BeLLicerents.—M. Chenu, Medical Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the French army, reports the losses sustained by the 
French in the war with Germany to have been as follows : 

Killed, disappeared or died of wounds and diseases, 138,871 ; 
wounded by the enemy’s fire, 143,000 ; men disabled by march- 
ing, 11,42L; 11,914 missing are treated as dead. These fig- 
ures include 2,281 officers killed or who died of wounds and 
disease and 96 missing, with 17,240 prisoners who died in Ger- 
many, 1,701 in Switzerland, and 124 in Belgium. While 
17,240 deaths, then, occurred in captivity, only 1,220 suldiers 
were killed at Gravelotte, the bloodiest battla of the war. The 
German losses were :— Killed or died of wounds and disease, 
40,741 ; missing and treated as dead, 4,000; wounded, 127,- 
867. To these have to be added 1,795 killed, 6,690 wounded, 
and 1,539 missing in skirmishes, patrols and slight engage- 
ments. The Germans had 44,000 deaths; the French, 133,- 
$71; the Germans 127,000 wounded, the French 143,000. 
The French had 11.421 men disabled by plaies de marche—that 
is, through defective socks, boots and gaiters, while the Ger- 
mars suffered but little from this cause. M. Chenu shows 
that in the Crimea and Italy, as well as in the last war, disease 
was more fatal than the sword, this being partly attributable to 
commissariat, outfit, and hospital shortcomings. 


‘The home of Gerrit Smith has for years been the synonym 
for all that is beautiful in domestic life, and delightful in genial 
hospitality, and praiseworthy in open-handed charity. Its pil- 
lars are both gone. Mrs. Smith died at Peterboro, on Satur- 
day, March 6, aged seventy. She was the daughter of Wil- 
ham Filzhugh, a wealthy citizen of Maryland, who in 1812 
removed to Western New York. In 1822 she married Gerrit 
Smith and went to his home in Peterboro, where they have 
always lived, making together the home that will live in histo- 
ry. The philanthropic nature of the husband was fully mated 
in the wife, and for years she lias been the Jady Bountiful for 
all the country round. Gifted in music and in attractive social 
qualities, she charmed all who were so happy as to enjoy their 
hospitality, while she herself enjoyed the society and friend- 
ship of their humbler neighbors. Sheshared in the intellectual 
life of her husband, and it is said that his lectures and manu- 
scripts were always submitted for her criticism and approval. 

The Peterboro home is bequeathed to the son, Col. Green 
Smith, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the young shoulders 
are worthy to bear the consecrated mantle that falls to them. 


INTERNATIONAL CopE IFrRize Essays —The Council of the 
Social Science Association have awarded the priz's offered by 
Don Arturo de Marcoartu, through the association to the foal- 
lowing gentlemen, for the best essays on the question, ‘* In 
what way ought an international assembly to be constituted for 
the formation of a code of public international Jaw, and what 
ouvht to be the leading principles on which such a code should 
be framed? ’’—viz., to Mr. A. P. Sprague, of Troy, State of 
New York, the sum of £200 for the best Essay, and to M. 
Paul Lacombe, Advocate of Lauzerte, France, £100 for the 
next best. The Essays, which are very ably written, will 
shortly be printed and published. Any further inquiries to be 
addressed to Dr. Ryalls, Social Science Association, 1, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR-SYSTEM OF 
THE NATIONS. 


No. IIL. 


The conflict of the war-system with Christianity becomes es- 
pecially conspicuous when we consider what an obstacle it is to 
the progress of Christianity in the world. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Christian sys- 
tem is aggressiveness. Its nature is illustrated by the leaven, 
which works and extends until the whole lump is leavened; by 
the grain of mustard seed, which grows into a great tree ; by 
the shining light, which shines more and more unto the perfect 
day. Its legitimate operation in the individual soul, and in so- 
ciety, is to purify, exalt, ennoble, bless, and to continue this be- 
nign work until the whole world acknowledges its sway. This 
is its conscious endeavor. We may say, this is the heart's de- 
sire of its Divine Founder. 

Now, a volume would not suffice fur a statement of all the 
ways in which the war-system opposes the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, and tends to prevent the accomplishment of the su- 
preme desire of His heart. 

The animating spirit and controlling principle of the two 
systems are diametrically opposed to each other. The one 
seeks its ends by brute force. It appeals to man’s lowest ani- 
mal nature and to his most violent passions Suys Shakespeare, 

‘© When the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger,” 
“Give them hell,’’ was the language written ona slate by a 
speechless dying American officer. ‘‘Ours is a damnable pro- 
fession,’’ said a British general. ‘*War is the trade of barba- 
rians,’’ exclaimed Napoleon in a moment of remorse prompted 
by his bluodiest field. 

Christianity, on the other hand, appeals to all that is highest 
and noblest in man, not to his animal, but to his spiritual na- 
ture, to his reason, his conscience and his heart. The power 
by which it conquers is not brute force, but the mightiest of all 
forces, truth and love. ‘‘If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight. But now is my kingdom not 
fiom hence,’’ says Jesus. That remarkable man, Pere Hya- 
cinthe, in a recent address, said with truth and forte, ‘‘ It is 
one of the noblest triumphs of the Christian spirit, one of the 
most salutary aud best established benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion to exclude the sword from the domain of religion,—not 
only the sword of the magistrate, who has no right to punish 
in that domain, but the sword of the soldier, who has no mis- 
sion to conquer there.”? **Thev that take the sword shall per- 
ish with the sword.”’ 

This word of the Saviour is fulfilled most of all in the sphere 
of relivion, The sword is impotent against that faith, true or 
false, which it seeks to destroy. Commonly it succeeds only 
in reviving, elevating, extending it. But it is only too potent 
against the infatuated church, which carries it. It turne 
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against that church, and kills or wounds in its bosom the moral 
principle which constitutes its real power. : 

Let us not be understood to deny, that wars, even as other 
gigantic evils, have not in some instances, been overruled for 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. What would have be- 
come of our world had not Infinite Wisdom in many cases, been 
able to bring good out of evil? But, we cannot too strongly 
reprobate that pestilent delusion, which even in our time pos- 
sesses tho minds of some govud people, that war is the means 
for promoting Christian civilization. As well say, darkness 
promotes light, hatred promotes love, barbarism promotes re- 
finement. Because in some instances, wars have been followed 
by eras of increased light and progress, persons jump to the 
conclusion that war is the cause of the increased light and 
progress. 

This pernicious mistake is well exposed by Dr. Harris, the 
able professor of theology at New Haven. In his recent work 
upon Christ’s Kingdom, he says, ‘The progress of Christ's 
kingdom is not to be promoted by force. Institutions founded 
on force shall be overthrown by force. Christ’s kingdom is 
founded on truth and love. Force moves in a different sphere 
from these. An epoch is not necessarily by violence. When 
an apple tree bursts into blossom and covers itself with sweet- 
ness and beauty, that isan epoch inits growth. When this 
beauty passes away and the fruit sets, that is anepoch. But 
these epochs are peaceful, because all the organic forces in the 
tree are subject to its life and in harmony with each other, 
and the crises of its growth come peacefully as the natural ex- 
pression of the life. So in the kingdom of God, if the spiritual 
life is full and unobstructed, its epochs come quietly as the 
blooming and fruiting of-a tree. The old falls away because 
its work is done, and peacefully gives place tothe new. The 
change is not less, the epoch not less glorious, because it is 
peaceful. Revolutions are not essential nor desirable in the 
great epochs of human progress. .. . The violence incident to 
an epoch in the growth of Christ’s kingdom is an evil. Be- 
cause our own government was founded in a revolution, we are 
in danger of assuciating a revolution with glory, of thinking 
that the overturn of what has been established is in itself pro- 
gress to something better. But the American Revolution 
scarcely was a revolution in the proper sense of the term. It 
perpetuated the principles and, with little change, the form of 
government to which the colonies had been accustomed. It 
only separated them from a distant nation. It only accelerated 
an epoch which was coming as the inevitable result of growth, 
only shaking the tree to hasten the fall of the ripened fruit. 
The benefits accruing are not the result of the revolution, but 
come in spite of the evils of revolutionary violence, because 
the change effected was the natura] result of healthy growth. 
The immense majority of revolutions attempted by violence 
have been failures, and have hindered rather than helped the 
progress of society.”’ 

Pages would be required for a full statement of the ways in 
which the war-system impedes the progress of Christianity. 
It is not denied that some warriors, both officers and soldiers, 
are devoted disciples of the Prince of Peace, but they are such 
in spite of the natural tendency of their employment, and of 
the war-system. Its natural tendency is to demoralize, to 
harden and to brutalize, to make savages rather than Christians 
of the millions whu are devoted to it as a profession. ‘And 
then its effects upon society at large! Jt consumes the wealth 
needed for the development of the resources uf the nations ; for 
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establishing, endowing and sustaining institutions of edycation 
and religion; for supplying the apparatus and appliances to 
promote the arfs and sciences ; for sustaining great philan- 
thropic and Christian enterprises. “It withdraws a mighty host 
of men in the very prime and vigor of their powers from the 
pursuits of useful industry, and trom those callings and profes- 
sions that have for their end to enlighten the ignorant, to re- 
claim the vicious, to save the lost, to elevate man, and ennoble 
the State. 

Says John Foster. ** The stream of sentiment, of strong in- 
terest, of ardent feeling, in other words, the passion, the af- 
fection, which during the last half century has flowed into chat 
river of blood, think if it had instead flowed through all the 
channels and streams of peaceful benevolence! ”’ 

Nor is the influence of the war-system against Christianity of 
a merely negative character. It was Fidmund Burke who 
said, ‘* War reverses all the rules of morality.”’> Much more, 
then, it reverses all the rules and precepts of Christianity. 
The Sabbath and the sanctuary and all Christian institutions— 
upon these fuundations of Christianity, the war-system looks 
with utter contempt, and it sweeps them away as if worthless 
dust. 

Says Seeley, ‘* Political feelings and religious feelings are 
equally outraged by war. It tramples on the sense of right and 
wrong and on the precepts of Christianity as mercilessly as it 
crushes the physical happiness of individuals.’’ 


We add, this is not all. It sows broadcast the seeds of a 
thick crop of vices and crimes. Profanity, intemperance, li- 
centiousness are among its uniform results. It deranges, con- 
fuses, disorders all the legitimate occupations of the people ; it 
piles up taxes; it converts business imto gambling and specula- 
tion ; destroys the sacredness of human life. Dishonesty, cor- 
ruption, fraud in the community and legislative halls, bloated 
wealth and wide-spread poverty are the harvest which it 
yields. 


In a word, it breaks up the foundations of society, overturns 
and destroys what i has required the thought, the money and 
the labor of a multitude of Christians for long generations, it 
may be, to build and produce. Such have been the cunse- 
quences of every great war that history records, even of those 
wars, the reason or end of which has been the most worthy. 


To these impediments which the war-system places in the 
way of Christianity must be added the prejudice which it ex- 
cites everywhere, and especially in pagan nations, against the 
Gospel. The great obstacle to the introduction of Christianity 
to pagan lands and its propagation among them is the war-sys- 
tem of so-called Christian nations. When it is proposed to in- 
troduce the Gospel to them, they say, as the Emperor of China 
did, ** No, Christians whiten the lands in which they dwell with 
the bones of their fellowmen. We want no such bloody relig- 
ion.’? They say, as Rev. Mr. Long, an English missionary to 
India, told me the people of that country said to him when he 
advised them to send their children to England to be educated, 
they replied, ‘* No, England is a Christian fighting country. 
We do net wish our children to imbibe such principles.”? 

The diary of the Shah of Persia has recently been pub- 
lished. 

One portion of it is exceedingly suggestive. It is where he 
gives an account of the means for saving human life which he 
saw in England, by means of fire escapes. He expressed his 
admiration of them, and then he expresses his wonder, as well 


or stultified multitudes of professing Christians. 
painted war in such glittering colors as to dazzle the eyes and 
excite the admiration of millions ?” 
ing many more such thoughts that breathe in such words that 
burn. 


he might, that a people will take the trouble to originate such 
appliances for the salvation of a few men from death, while on 
every hand the workshops of Woolwich and Krupp are tested for 
new means for the wholesale destruction of human life. 
not astonishing that the heathen are utterly baffled in their en- 
deavors to understand how Christian natiuns can support the 


It is 


war-system. 
Tiat veteran missionary, Titus Coan, writes -to me, ‘‘ I]t is 


my firm belief that if all ministers of the Gospel and all pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus would ‘come into line,’ and with calm 
courage and united firmness oppose the fiery whirlwind of war, 
its flaming turches would soon be quenched and its destroying 
ranks roll backward and retire from the face of Christendum. If 
I] mistake not, the Christian church holds the key to the temple 
of Janus, and our Great Head will hold her responsible for 
opening or shutting those infernal gates. 
of us, every professed soldier of the cross would take to himself 
the * whole armor of God’ and § stand’ 
the fiery line of Apollyon. 
shine and the nations see her light, and the gentiles and kings 
come to the brichtness of her rising ?’? I am amazed at the self- 
satisfied indifference which many appear to manifest on the awful 
subject of war. 


Oh, that every man 


in his place, opposing 
Wonld not Zion then ‘ arise and 


It would seem that the war god had fascinated 
Has not sin 


And he goes on express- 


Not to extend observations upon this head, it must suffice to 


say the war-system is a huge, well-nigh impregnable wall, ob- 
structing the onward march of Christianity. 


Let that be taken 
out of the way and the Prince of Peace would ride forth pros- 
perously, from conquering to conquer. 

Had we not already too much extended this ariiels we might 
adduce many other considerations that emphasize the condem 
nation of the war-system by Christianity. 

The well-known fact that Christians in the first and pures 


age of the church utterly refused to engage in war isnot a little 
sivnificant. 


service and encage in war upon whatsoever pretext. 


They accepted death rather than enter the military 


In view of what has been said it 1s evident that God, as if 
speaking in an audible voice, calls upon the nations to abolish 
this huge and hideous relic of barbarism. With the lapse of every 
year His call becomes more imperative, and withthe lapse of 
every year the guilt of the nations in upholding the system be- 
comes more crimson ; for this evil is one that is ever growing 
worse. To quote that distinguished writer, Prof. Seeley, of 
England, again, **This evil calls the more urgently to be reme- 
died because it seems to be growing worse. Wars seem 
growing more frightful and more gigantic ; the more victories 
the nationality principle wins, the nearer we seein to approach 
a period of energetic popular States waging war upon each 
other with the unrelieved fierceness of national aatipathy.’’ 

Not only this but already the possibility of the removal of 
this dreadful evil, in the providence of God, has been made 
manifest to the nations. No longer can they plead neces- 
sity in extenuation of their course. In the judgment of the 
wisest publicists and statesmen of the Jeading nations, the 
enthronement of law in the place of brute force, as an arbiter 
of justice between nations, is practicable and imperatively de- 
manded. Already earnest and able scholars and statesmen of 
differentcountries are associated for the purpose of providing 
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an International Code and Tribunal as 4 substitute for the gi- 
gantic barbarism of the present war-system. Christianity bids 
the nations called by the name of its Author to do what in 
them lies for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


PHYSICAL DEGENERATION CAUSED BY THE 
WAR—STANDING ARMIES. 


Six million men are under arms in Europe. These six 
million include the very flower of the population, those least 
liable to death under the natural and normal conditions of life; 
and it is proved, proved beyond doubt by army physicians, that 
in our military hospitals, as, for instance, in that of the Val de 
Grace at Paris, that the mortality of soldiers is double and 
treble that of the remainder of the population in civil life. 
How much of valuable labor dues this system take away from 
the workshop, the hearth and the family? And during this 
time what becomes of the 6,000,000 women who ought to 
be companions of these men; and of the families which should 
be the fruit of their marriages ! 4 

When throughout the surface of the civilized world, we see 
every year the return of spring, and renovated life every where, 
then, also, at the sound of the drum, and at the summons of 
the trumpet, the young men, our laboring youth, are called to 
present themselves, in each district, before the representatives 
of the central authority of the country. They come in parties 
with ribbons in their hats. ‘These young men are but food for 
cannon, and those representatives of authority are only ordered 
to judge of the quality of the supply. 

On the one side are the robust, the handsome, the agile, 
those whose hands are clever in the use of tools, and whose 
vigorous blood is fitted to multiply upon earth a healthy and 
strong race; and on the other side are the weak, the lame, the 
maimed, the deaf, the one-eyed, all those who may be consid- 
ered as the ones to he eliminated (if it were permitted to use 
the term in speaking of the sacred subject of human nature.) 

And all this accomplished, then the public authorities as- 
sume a prave countenance, and pronounce those youth, whom 
they have so carefully selected, as the best to be found ‘* good 
fur slaugiter.’’ (‘* Bon pour Boucherie.’’) Yes, good for the 
_ Slaughter of the battle-field, and for the deadly demoralization 
of the barracks. 

And then they say to the others, to those whom they do not 
deem fit for the bullet or for the bayonet thrust, ‘* You are good 
enough for marriage and for labor!’’ Alas! that such things 
stould be done in this nineteenth century, aud amongst the 
greatest nations of the world, amongst Europeans calling 
themselves civilized and Christian! hese things show the 
reason why the population of France is not increasing, or, at 
Jeast, why it increases su slowly. And yet we wonder at the 
misery and degradation of our populace, at their sufferings and 
their vices —Spsech of M Passy, of Parts. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR CLOUD. 


_ THE LONDON TIMES ON THE SITUATION, 
The London Times, in a recent leading editorial article, says: 


In the gloom surrounding us one thing is perceptible. All men 
are arming. Germany is arming en masse, and the surround- 
ing nations, including the best part of the world, cannot do 
otherwise. ‘The momentary dreams of peace have fled away. 
Germany recognizes the stern necessity. What she won by 
arms she can hold only by arms, and while arms are in her 
hands. The Times confesses that Germany cannot raise a 
third army. Her hopes are in her navy. 


The Witness, commenting on this subject, says: 


In European diplomacy it is very frequently the improbable 
that happens. (n the eve of the outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war, one of the most competent observers of the political 
barometer, said that the prospects for a long continued peace 
were never brighter than at that moment. The London Times, 
which is probably able to get at the opinions entertained by the 
British Foreign Officer on this subject, took, yesterday, a very 
gloomy view of the outlook in Europe. It believes that ‘‘ the 


momentary dreams of peace have fled,’’ and it appears to ap- 
prehend in the immediate future the outbreak of a war which 
will involve all Europe. On the very surface of things, there 
are strong reasons for agreeing with this view. One of these 
reasons is, that the present armed peace is nearly as burden- 
some to the nations who are parties to it as actual war would 
be. For example, Germany is paying for the maintenance on 
a peace footing of half a million of men, and has to keep up the 
organization, the arms and the military stores generally, necessa- 
ry to swell her effective army in case of war to a million anda 
quarter. Last year the Empire raised about seventy millions 
of dollars for the army, and twelve millions more tor the 
navy. In addition to this, it has already expended out of the 
proceeds of the French indemnity eighty millions of dollars on 
fortresses and military equipments, besides twenty-three mil- 
lions spent on strengthening the fleet, and twenty-eight millions 
held as ready money for the military strong box, ‘The Austrio 
Hungarian monarchy keeps up its effeciive army in time of 
peace to the standard of a quarter of a million of men, and its 
military organization is based on the necessity of raising its en- 
tire force, in time of war, to eight hundred thousand. This 
involves a burden of about forty-six millions a year, not to meh- 
tion the addition to the debt involved in the contraction of 
works of a defensive character. Russia has at her disposal, in 
time of peace, three-quarters of a million of fighting men, and 
in time of war she claims to be able to place in her furtresses 
and in the field, a million and a half of soldiers. ‘This costs 
her an annual expenditure of one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars, and she has been a borrower for years past of large 
sums to be expended in the construction of railroads chiefly dic- 
tated by military necessity. In France, the operation of the 
new military laws is every year making enorinuus additions to 
the effective army. Its numbers on a peace footing have already 
reached half a million of men, and those available in time of 
war, are now reckoned at over a million. Should France be 
allowed time to complete her new military organization, her 
‘‘active army’’ and its reserves will include a million and a 
quarter of trained soldiers, while her territorial militia and its 
reserves will number about a million and a quarter more. The 
achievements of these results involve an expenditure of over 
one hundred millions a year. The immediate cost of these huge 
armaments 1s but one element in their expense. The compul- 
sery abstinence from productive labor of such masses of men is 
a much heavier drag upon the resources of the Jeading nations 
of Europe than the taxes actually paid for their maintenance. 


Vhe above statement indeed forebodes a mighty struggle 
between the nations of Europe. What a vast army they have 
raised for that purpose. ‘They have spent millions of dollars to 
fortify their respective nations, and to arm their soldiers fur the 
fight. 


FRANCE AND PEACE. 


M. Frederick Passy, the excellent secretary of the French 
Peace Society, has resigned that position, but has been elected 
one of its Vice-Presidents, and will, doubtless, continue to 
affurd the Society the benefit of his long experience and wise 
counsels. He is succeeded, as Secretary, by M. Farjasse, a 
gentleman who is well known in France as an earnest and de- 
voted advocate of peace principles. 

M. Lemonnier, of Paris, has been delivering a series of use- 
ful addresses on Armaments and International Peace, in various 
parts of Belgium, as Ghent, Verviers, etc. 

M. Charles Lucas has addressed two able letters to the Moni- 
teur Universelle, on the Military Conference at St. Petersburg. 

M. F. LeDoyen, of St. Omer, has issued, in the English 
language, a pamphlet entitled ** War and its (‘onsequences.”’ 
In it he remarks :—‘‘ There is one way and only one way of 
saving Europe. Abolish war and establish a Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Not now, as in times past, dues Iurope dread the inva- 
sion of barbarous hordes. « Her people are mostly civilized. 
They only await the initiative of their Rulers, in suppressing 
war, to euter upon a glorious career of peace and civilization. 
Would to heaven that the Rulers of the earth would recognize 
the fact that war ruins nations by blasting the fair fruits of in- 
dustry, and spreading moral corruption and death! ’— Herald 
of Peace. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS AND PEACE. 


One of the characteristic features of the last quarter of a 

tentury is the inauguration of a system of periodical Internas 
tional Exhibitions of works of art and industry in the chief 
capitals uf Europe. Since the first grand Exposition of this 
description opened in the ‘* Palace of Giass,’? in Hyde Park, 
London, in May, 1851, many million visitors of all nations 
have availed themselves of the opportunities affurded by these 
interesting gatherings, to interchange practical lessons of ar- 
ustic and industrial skilh And of one thing there can be no 
doubt. ‘These occasions have certainly led to a wide diffusion 
of technical information and mechanical improvement through- 
out the world. The large attendance of influential exhibitors 
aud manufacturers at each of these Expositions, and the great 
value and increasing excellence of the objects contributed for 
display, prove that the classes of persons most immediately in- 
terested in the progress of arts and industry are fully convinced 
of the practical utility of such means of intercommunication 
and mutual benefit, Nation after nation seeks to secure for it- 
self the special advantages afforded by becoming, for the time. 
a centre uf visitation to the manufacturers and artists of all 
countries. Hence Austria, that Empire of many important 
each ae Og Sis ioe in turn, to secure fur her capital city, 
rienna. in May, 1873, this attraction of another International 
Exhibition ; and the Austrian Government, which has cf late 
years manifested an increasing desire to promote all the inter- 
ests of the people, gave its cordial and powerful aid tu encour- 
age this great object. 

These periodical exhibitions may be turned to indirect ad- 
vantage (in addition to their more obvious uses) by taking oc- 
casion to invite renewed consideration of the best means of in- 
ternational union and. progress in ways additional to those of 
technical advance and coinmercial alliance. 

For it is but too painfully manitest that the great exhibitions 
of the past twenty-five years, eminently successful as they have 
been in material advantages, have failed to a large extent in 
the higher results of moral and permanently pacific union 
amongst the nations. A certain amount of pacific influence 
they have undoubtedly exercised. ‘They have removed some 
ignorant prejudices; they have humbled some overweening 
conceits , and by bringing the peuple of various countries into 
repeated friendly communication, they have diffused a more 
general sense, than previously, of the respect due to one 
another, and of the value of unrestricted commerce and of un- 
interrupted friendly intercourse. These by no means unimpor- 
tant advantages have been gained by the various International 
I:xhibitions. Nevertheless they did not succeed in producing, 
as indeed they had no adaptation to produce, that conviction of 
the sacredness of human life,—that recognition of the value of 
the imumortal souls of men. and that impresston of responsibili- 
ty to the same Almighty Father for every good or evil action 
towards His children, which can alone lead to a resolve never 
tw imbrue their hands in the bluod of their brethren. 

That huge standing armies are not necessary—that the arbi- 
trament of the sword is not the only, or by any means the best, 
way of seltiing international disputes, has been clearly demon- 
strated by repeated instances of successtul INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, and especially by the solution, through this means, 
of the once threatening and very complicated difficulties 
between Great Britain and the United States, which were 
bronght to a pacific termination by the decision of the august 
Tribunal of Arbitrators gathered at Geneva in 1872. 

Permanent arrangements for the universal adoption of such 
a wise method of avoiding war, aided by preliminary or con- 
current representative Conferences to establish a clear basis of 
International Law, should henceforth be a prominent object of 
effort to all Christian peoples and statesmen. But the necessity 
of this vast means of progress towards the peace of the world 
will not and cannot be generally felt, so long as the infinite 
value of the sou's of men, both individually and in the agere- 
gate, is so widely overlouked and so little vindicated by the 
peoples themselves, and by their religious and political leaders. 


It is therefore an imperative duty, and an indispensable con- 
dition of the highest welfare of all nations, that Christians 
every where should, much more earnestly than hitherto, pro- 
mulgate, and act upon, this great fundamental principle of 


‘honor to all men,’’—Christian individualism—on the basis of 
Gad's love and spiritual visitation to each—peace and pood- 
will to every inhabitant of the earth, because the universal Father 
and Saviour requires from each of his children, high or low, 
rich or poor, a respectful kindly regard to every other human 
brother, both on grounds of common interest, and of both inev- 
itable responsibility and bounden gratitude to Himself. 


THE FIRST MURDER BY COMMAND. 


The following affecting statement is from a letter written by 
an English sailor to his wife, and describes his sensations upon 
killing a man for the first time ; 

‘© We were orderedto fire. I took steady aim, and fired at my 
man at aboutsixty yards. He felllikeastune. Atthe sametime 
a broadside from the ship went in amony the trees and the 
enemy disappeared, we could scarcely tell how. I felt that I 
must go up to him to see whether he was dead or alive. He 
lay quite still, and | was more afraid of him ving so than when 
he stood facing me a few moments before. It’s a strange feel- 
ing to come over you all at once, that you have killed a man. 
He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing his hand over 
the front of his chest, where the wound was. He breathed 
hard, and the blood poured from the wound and also from his 
mouth every breath he took. His face was as white as 
death, and his eyes looked so big, and very bright, as he 
turned them and stared at me. TI shall never forget it. 
He wax a fine young fellow, not more than five-and-twenty. 
I went down on my knees beside him, and my breast felt so 
full, as though my own heart would ‘break. He had a real 
English face, and did not look like anenemy. WhatI felt I 
never can tell: but if my life would have saved his, | believe I 
should have given it. I laid his head on my knees, and he 
tried to speak, but his voice was gone. 1 could not tell a word 
he said, and every time he tried to speak the blood poured out 
so, I knew it would suon be over. 1 am not ashamed to say 
that I was worse than he, for he never shed a tear, and [ 
couldn’t help it. | was wondering how'I could leave him to 
die and no one near him, when he had something hke a con- 
vulsion for a moment, and then his face rolled over and with a 
sivh he was gone. | trust the Almighty has received his soul. 
I laid his head gently down on the grass and left him. It 
seemed so strange when | looked upon tim for the Jast time. 
| somehow thought of everything I had heard about the Turks 
and Kussians, and the rest of them; but all that seemed so far 


off and the dead man so near.’’ 
o 


THE LATE REV. GEORGE TRASK. 


Our old and ever-respected friend, Rev. George Trask, is no 
more with us upou earth. How long and intimately we have 
known him—as far back as when the late Amos Lawrence used 
to fill the seat of his coach, so well-known to Boston boys and 
girls, with copies of his ** Uncle Toby,’’ and distribute them 
in the public schools. He was a good man, perfectly gentle- 
manly, although he would speak upon almost every possible 
oceasion, and bring in with remarkable wit and wisdom, but es- 
pecially with pertinacity, his one-manned institution— ** the 
Anti-‘l'ubacco Society.’”’ 

No human mind can fully estimate the good he has accom- 
plished. He has literally saved thousands of youth from 
smoking habits and all the serious consequences connected with 
them. With all his persistency he was at heart a modest, pen- 
tle and humble man, of a very sweet Christian spirit. He was 
an excellent preacher, even outside of his chosen theme, 
although he was, in @ peculiar sense, a man of one business ; 
and he could truly say, as did St. Paul in reference to another 
work, ‘* this one thing I do.”? 

He was a pure and devout man, leaving a blessing behind 
his words and prayers when he visited a family, as he did ours 
in Lancaster, where he married his excellent wife, the daughter 
of old Doctor Packard. Peace to his slumbering ashes! His 
life was somewhat a weary one, fighting, as he said, the devil, 
and trusting to Providence, like the birds, for his bread. He 
has, however, ended the strife, and entered upon his rest. 
Who will be willing to take up his self-denying but important 
mission? He was a graduate of Bowdoin, and was seventy- 
eight years of age. " 


o 
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DirFicutty oF Ostarninc Recruits In THE Britisy 
Army.—It has latterly been found so difficult to recruit for the 
British Army that on a recent occasion the commander in chief 
(the duke of Cambridge) declared that if such a condition of 
affairs continued 11 would be necessary to maintain the necessa- 
ry complement of soldiers either by conscription, as in France, 
or by compulsory general military servitude, as in Germany, 
Russia and Austria. Sir Henry Havelock, son of the hero and 
martyr of Lucknow, has addressed a long letter to the 7'znes 
on this subject, in which he declares that some plan of modified 
universal—which means compu!sory—service must be adopted | 
if England desires to maintain its position in the world. He 
says, ‘* If the nation, individually and collectively, is not pre- 
pared to make some small sacrifice for the general welfare, the 
sooner we acknowledge ourselves a third-rate power, and call 
for tenders for some more warlike people to undertake our de- 
feuce by contract, the better.”? The minister who would intro- 
duce compulsory general military service into England must He: 

repared to encounter an immense amount of unpopularity. 
Tn the early part of the present century, during the war with 
France, the nulitia regiments garrisoned the British Islands. 
Their force was kept up by a sort of conscription called * bal- 
Joting or drawing for the militia,’’ and this was submitted to 
with the greatest reluctance. ‘I‘o revert to it in a still more 
compulsory manner may awaken a tremendous spirit of resist- 
ance against the Government, particularly as, if substitutes be 
accepted, the rich may get themselves off, but the needy must 
take up the musket. 

aS a 

Destroy Your Enemigs.—*‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed | 
him . . . for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head.’’—Rom. xii : 20. : 

{t is recorded of a Chinese emperor that on being told that| 
his enemies had revolied in one of the distant provinces, he: 
said to his officers, ‘* Come, follow me and we will quickly de- | 
stroy them.’’ He marched forward, and the rebels submitted , 
on his approach. 

All now thought that he would take revenge, and were sur- 
prised to see the captives treated with kindness and humanity. 

‘+ How! ’* said the chief officer, *‘ 1s that the manner in 
which your majesty fulfils your promise? Your royal wore 
was given that your enemies should be destroyed, and behold, 
yuu have pardoned them all, and even caressed some of 
them!”’ 

‘ T promised,’’ replied the emperor, ‘* to destroy my ene- 
mies; | have fulfilled my word, for see, they are enemies no 
longer; I have inade friends of them.”’ 


1, to God. 


aS prayer. 


Daum Bear ror Prayer.—So far forth as the people learn 
war no more, so far will ploughshares be made of swords, and 
pruning hooks of spears, and the drum will be used for other 
purposes than to give the signal for slaughter. Old Christen- 
dom might learn a little from their Fiji brethren. At the Wes- 
leyan Conference, Cambrone, Eng., Rev. W. Dare, who some 
time since visited the Fiji Islands, said, ‘* I was taking tea with 
the Wesleyan missionary and his wife in the lone Island of 
Kandavu, in the midst of 10,000 of these Fijians. As we 
were at tea the bell rang. The missionary said: ‘that is the 
signal for the family worship. Now, listen; you will hear the 
drums beat,’ and immediately they began to echo to each other 
round the shores of that southern sea. ‘* There are 10,000 
people on this island,’ said he, ‘and 1 do not know of a single 
honse in which there will not now be family prayer.’ Forty 
years ago the Fiji Islanders were cannibals ; now the Wesleyans 
have 25,000 members meeting in class, 2,000 day schools, Yi 
catechumens, 2,000 Sunday-schools, with 53,000 scholars, 63 
native assistant missionaries, 1,000 local preachers, while up- 
ward of 100,000 persons sit under their ministry.”’ 


A Precnant Girt.—Sometimes a gift is so wisely condi- 
tioned that its value is incaleulably enhanced. Alfred Cope‘a 
munificent offer of $25,000 to the Zoological Society, of Phila- 
delphia, is an illustrauon. In accepting it, as they have just 
done by an almost unanimous vote, the Society are pledged to 
exclude forever from the premises all malt, vinous or spiritogs 
liquors, and to prohibit any questionable or iNegitimate exhiti- 
tion or performance by persons or animals. These provisiors 
are to be embodied in the constitution, tovether with a clause 
forbidding their repeal unless with the consent of the trustees 
of the fund. The Zoological Garden has already become a 
favorite resort, being at once a means of amusement aud of 
education ; and the guarantee now affurded that it will continue 
to be a place which none need shrink from visiting, is gratetui 
to the feelings of a very large class.—Nat. Baptist. 


There are circumstances under which our praving is offensive 
One such occasion is when mstant action is demanded. 
It is a beautiful thing to pray. God loves to be “inquired of."’ 
[t is just as sensible to pray as it is for a child to ask anything 
of its father. Our hearts should always be in the spirit of this 
holy exercise. But then, there are other duties just as sacred 
When the house is on fire, we don’t resort tc 
prayer, but water. There are times when we can’t stop for 
worded prayer. Do you want your child to waitand ask you for 


Tue British Army.— From the new volume of British) this and that and the other thing, when you have set him about 


Army Medical Reports for 1872, just issued, the Lancet learns 
that the average strenoth of the troops serving in the United 


‘Kingdom during that year, as calculated from the weekly re- | 
turns furnished to the Army Medical Department, was 92,218 ; ! 


their admissions into hospital were 72,326; the deaths among 


the men amounted to 714, and the average number constantly | 


The ratios per 1000 of the strength repre-) °"'% 
; an instrument is playing? 


sick was 3,628. 
sented by these numbers are—for admissions, 784.3 ; for deaths, 
7.74, and for constantly sick, 39 34. 
moreover among the men, averaging 7,089 in number, detached 
from their regiments, and not included in the weekly returns. 
As compared with the average of the previous ten years, the 
ratios of sickness and mortality per 1000 ahow a considerable 
reduction. The ratios of sickness and mortality among the 
men employed in the autumn mancuvres were much below 
those fur any of the other groups of stations ; but the state- 
ment of this fact is accompanied by another, to the effect that 
picked and healthy men only took part in such maneuvres, 
which were undertaken at the healthiest season and occupied a 
limited time, and that soldiers seldom seek admission to hospi- 
tals under such circumstances for slight ailments, while a con- 
siderable portion of the more serious ailments do not manifest 
themselves until the return of the force to quarters. 


Arbitration is the remedy suggested as a remedy for the 
misunderstandings between employers and those in their 
employ. 


There were 76 deaths, | 


some urgent duty? Shall aphvsician stop to pray when a man 
is bleeding to death? Shall a Christian pray, ‘* may they be 
warmed—may they be clothed,’? when the one plain, eryinz 
duty is, to take hold and help do it himself? Prayer is hunor- 
able and blessed—the very thought savors of heavenly child- 
ship and home—but it isn’t a// ot a Christian life. any more 
than whetting ascythe all the time is mowing, or forever turning 
Paul told us to ** pray always ?— 
we must not forget that—but in the verses before he first told 
us to put on the whole armor of God and go to work '— Con 
gregationalst. 


ForTHCoMING PartiamMentary Motion.—Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, Bart., will move, on going into Commitee of Supply on 
Army Estimates, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the 
assurances of friendship from all Foreign Powers, mentioned in 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, warrant a reduction in 
the land forces of the British Army.’’—Herald of Peace. 


God's severest chastisements flow from histenderest_ mercy: 
he pities while he smites—he makes you weep now, that you 
may rejuice by and by. 


Satan is always wakeful and watchful, and his study is the 
Christian’s heart; his design to lead us fro:n Christ, and the 
means he employs are often of a religious character. 
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BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


God called the nearest angels who dwell with him above : 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


‘* Arise,’’ he said, ‘* my angels! a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 


** My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost world 
swells, ‘ 

The smoke of torrent clouds the light and blights the 
asphodels. 


‘* Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity teats like rain! ”’ 


Two — bowed before the Throne veiled ir their golden 
air ; 
Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 


The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels 
came 

W here bebo the lostand nether world, red wrapped in rayless 
ame. 


The Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too strong 
for fear, 

Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 

And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 

And, with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell! 


Two unveiled faces full of joy looked upward to the Throne, 
Four white wings folded at the feet of him who sat thereon! 


And deeper tnan the sound of seas, more soft than falling flakes, 
Awiidst ihe hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake : 


* Welcome, my angels! ye have brought a holier joy to 
heaven! 


Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven!”’ 


They that would be happy must be holy; and they that 
would be holy must live upon Christ. 


BOSTON, APRIL, 1875. 
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THE OLD MAN’S REQUEST. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


An old man, with white hair and pleasant but care-seamed 
face, sat on arude bench inthe village graveyard. He had 
been standing fora long tine by a new-made grave, and many a 
tear had been wiped unseen from his face, before he slowly 
turned away and walked to the wooden bench to rest awhile. 
The sexton, busy here and there, came up to say afew words to 
the old man, and listened, leaning on his spade, not untouched 
by his simple story. He had come from a distant town to see his 
only daughter. He had not done much for her nor seen ber for 
a long time, because she persisted in throwing her life away upon 
a man who worshipped whiskey, and forgot the wants of wife 
and children. But he had been thinking much of his Mary 
lately, and at last decided to make her one more visit before he 
died. 

‘And [ found her here,’? was the sad end to the story. 
‘¢T’'ve no doubt it’s well for her. In my judgment it’s pretty 
much the first rest she’s had fora score of years. But I wanted 
to see her once more. I’ve been to the house, but I can’t go 
again. It's Mary here and Mary there. The old green rock- 
ing-chair I gave her when she got married. The roses worn 
off where her weary head had oft leaned. The little rush 
cradle—no more use for that, and none of her children lived to 
need it long. iow could they t Her ‘little workbox—she 
had it ever since she was a child—but I'm foolish to talk of 
this to you. Excuse me. I'm pretty much alone in the world 
now. Sometimes when you're trimming up a bit, if you will 
lay a rose or a bunch of violets on that grave down by the 
strangers’ corner, just by the old walnut-tree, an old man will 
bless you.”’ 

W hether a sexton is apt to lose all feeling or not, this man 
brushed away something very like a tear as he gave the old 
man the simple promise. 

«© And who’s left? ’? he asked. ‘‘ Only the man who wore 
her life out, and he lies there now senseless, stupid, did not 
know me when I tried to talk with him. Poor Jim Riswell! 
God forgive him, and pity him for the dark days before him !”? 

‘+ Andis this woman the wife of Riswell the mason? Then 
you might well grieve for her. Many atime I've been in 
their house, in one way and another, and for all the misery 
there was always acheerful smile and a cheerful corner some- 
where, even a window of plants, to brighten the carpetless it- 
ting-room.”” 
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2 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


‘*T know you're right there. ‘hat was Mary always. She 
couldn't /ive without something bright and cheerful about her 
She took it mostly in the place of human kindness. The last 
time [ saw her— poor thing !——six years ago and more it wis, 
I saw how she clung to the little bright jonquils, and the sweet 
pease, and pinks, and roses—flower-pots here, and flower-pots 
there—and a bird singing in a cape, because there must be 
music somewhere. I thoughtabout it. T ought to have taken 
her awav to my own home — But tcouldn’t. Her heart was 
there. Doing all she could fora man who trod on her life. 
But she saw things in him nobody else could. * Good traits 
Jim has, after all,’ she would say. It took her to find them. 
Remember the roses, or some little flowers or other, down there 
by the walnut-tree,’’ said the old man, rising, and handing a 
dollar to the sexton. 

‘No, no! keep it. I'll mind your wish without that. 
What I mightn't do for money I 1l remember for one who lived 
in great datkness, but always found some light tor others. 
There'll be many take a lesson from your Mary, yet."’ 


BATTLE-FIELDS OR VULTURES’ SHAMBLES. 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 


As I was sitting within a hollow rock, and watching my 
sheep that fed in the valley, I heard two vultures crying to 
each other on the summit of a cliff. Both voices were earnest 
and deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over my care of the 
flock. J climbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, con- 
cealed among the shrubs till 1 found a cavity where 1 might 
sit and listen without suffering or giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labor would be well repaid ; for an 
old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence, with her young 
about her, whom she was instructing in the arts of a vulture’s 
life, and preparing, by her last lecture, for their final dismis- 
sion to the mountains and the skies. 

‘* My children,’’ said the old vulture. ‘© you will the less 
want my instructions, because you have had my practice before 
your eyes. You have seen me snatch from the farm the heuse- 
hold fowl; you have seen me seize the leveret in the bush, and 
the kid in the pasture; you know how to fix your talons, and 
how to balance your flight when you are laden with your prey. 
But you remember the taste of more delicious food ; I have 
often regaled you with the flesh of man.’’ 

‘*’Tell us,’ said the young vultures, ‘* where man may be 
found, and how he may be known. His flesh is surely the natu- 
ral food of a vulture! Why have you never brought a man in 
your talons to the nest 7’? 

‘* He is too bulky,’’ said the mother. ‘*‘ When we find a 
man, we can only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon 
the ground.”’ 

‘* Since man ts so big,’’ said the young ones, ‘* how do you 
kill him? You are afraid of the wolf and of the bear. By 
what power are vultures superior to man? Is man more de- 
fenceless than a sheep? ”? 

** We have not the strength of man,’’ returned the mother, 
‘fand the vultnre would seldom feed upon his flesh had not 
nature, that devoted him to our nourishment. infused into him 
a strange ferocity, which | have never observed in any other 
being that feeds upon the earth. 

‘* Two herds of men,’’ continued she, ‘ will often meet and 
shake the earth with noise, and fill the air with fire. When 
you hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the ground, has- 
ten to the place with your swiftest wing, for men are surely 
destroying one another : you will then find the ground smoking 
with blood, and covered with carcasses, of which many are 
mangled for the convenience of the vulture ” 

** But when men have killed their prey,’’ said a young vul- 
ture, ‘f why do they not eat it? When the wolf has killed a 
sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it, till he is satisfied 
himself. [s not mana kind of wolf? ”’ 

‘** Man,’’ said the mother, ** is the only beast who kills that 
which he does not devour, and this quality makes him the 
greatest benefactor to our species.”’ 

‘* If men kill our prey and lay it in our way,’’ said the young 
one, ‘‘ what need shall we have of laboring for ourselves? ”’ 

‘* Because man will, sometimes,”’ replied the mother, ‘ re- 
main for a long time quiet in his den. The old vultures will 


tell you when you are to watch his motions. When you see 
men in great numbers, moving close together, like a flock of 
storks, you may conclude that they are hunung, and that yoo 
will soon revel in human blood.”’ 

‘ But still,’’ said the young one, ‘ T would gladly know the 
reason of this mutual slaughter. I could never kill what | 
could not eat.’ 

‘© My child,’ said the mother, ‘ this is a question which I 
cannot answer, though | am reckoned the most subule bird of 
the mountains. 

‘© When I was young I used frequently to visit the eyry of 
an old vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks He 
had made many observations: he knew the places that afforded 
prey round his habitation, a3 far in every direction as the 
strongest witig can fly, between the rising and the setting of 
the summer sun; and he had fed year after year on the vitals 
of men. 

‘* His opinion was, that men had only the appearance of ani- 
mal life, being really vegetables, with a power of motion ; and 
that as the boughs of an oak are dashed tovether by the storm, 
that swine may fatten on the falling acorns, 80 men are, by 
some unaccountable power, driven one against another till they 
lose their motion, that vultures may be fed. 

** Others think that they have observed something of contr 
vance and policy among these caterers of ours; and those that 
hover more closely around them, pretend that there is in every 
herd on@ that gives directions to the rest, and seems to be more 
eminently delighted with carnage. What it is thatentitles him 
to such pre-eminence we know not. He is seldom the biggest 
or the swiftest; but such are his eagerness and diligence in 
providing and preparing food for us, that we think the leader 
of such human herds ts entitled to our warinest gratitude, and 
should be styled, THE FRIEND OF THE VULTURES! ”’ 


A QUAKER’S TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


A few years ago several persons were crossing the Alle- 
ghany mountains in a stage coach. Among them was an hon- 
est, earnest, sturdy Quaker. A cousiderable time was on 
their hands, they naturally entered into conversation, which took 
the direction of temperance, and soon became quite animated. 
One of the company did not join with the rest. He was a large, 
portly man, well-dressed, and of gentlemanly bearing. There 
were sharp thrusts at the liquor business and thuse eugaged io 
it. Indeed, the whole subject was thoroughly canvassed and 
handled without gloves. Meanwhile this gentleman stowed 
himself away in one corner, and maintained a stoical silence. 
Alter enduring it as long as he could, with a pompous and 
magisterial manner he broke the silence. and said: ** Gentle 
ynen, | want you to understand that lama liquor-seller. I 
keep a public house at M ; but I would have you 
know that I have a license, and keep a decent house. I don't 
keep loafers and loungers about my place, and when a man has 
enough, he can get no more at my bar. I sell to decent peo- 
ple, and do a respectable business."? When he had delivered 
himself, he seemed to feel that he had put a quietus on the 
subject, and that no answer could be given. Not so—thoughe 
our friend, the Quaker, so he went for him. Said he, **Friend, 
that is the most damning part of thy business. If thee wanid 
only sell to drunkards and loafers, thee would help kill off the 
race, and society would be rid of them. But thee takes the 
young, the por, the innocent, and the unsuspecting, and makes 
drunkards and loafers of them; and when their character and 
money are gone, thee kicks them out and turns them over to 
uther shops to be finished off; and then thee ensnares others and 
sends them on the same road to ruin.’’ Surely the good 
Quaker had the best of the argument, for he had facts on his 
side. 


Honesty.—At a slave-market in one of the Seuthern States, 
at which the writer was present, a smart, active colored boy 
was put up for sale. A kind master, who pitied his condition, 
not wishing him to have a cruel owner, went up to him and 
said : 

‘“Tf I buy you, will you be honest? ’’ 

The boy, with a look that baffled description, replied : 

‘J will be honest whether you buy me or not.’’ 
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THE SHEPHERD KING. 
BY M. A. L. 


When David came into the camp of Israel just before they 
were to go out to meet the hosts of the Philistines, he ran 
to the trenches where stuod his elder brother, Eliab, warlike 
and kingly in form and faee, (but the Lord had looked upon his 
heart, and had refused him,) and he said haughtily and im- 
patiently : 

‘* Why camest thou down hither? and with whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness! I know thy pride, and 
the naughtiness of thine heart; for thou art come down that 
thou mightest see the battle.’’ And David said, ‘‘ What have 
foes done? Is there not a cause?'’ And he turned from 

im. 

Poor David! to be thus taunted and treated as a child in the 
presence of men of valor, and by his brother! But he showed 
himself stronger than his brother in the meckness of his reply. 
He could affurd to wait, for he felt that God had made him an 
overcomer for the deliverance of his people, and he had learned, 
though so young, what these words mean: ‘*Thy gentleness 
hath made me great.’’ 

But what-about ‘those few sheep in the wilderness?”? Ah, 
David came to the camp from one of the finest training schools 
in the world! God had been preparing him to lead his way- 
ward people, just as he prepared Moses by giving him Jethro’s 
flocks to keep in Midian. 

There were days of delight when the sheep, gentle and rest- 
ful, gathered around their keeper while he tried to solve the 
problem of Israel's harassed state, and her possible deliverance; 
or improvised songs of degrees, singing to the touch of the rude 
‘‘stringed instrument’? he had himself made: or, beside his 
sleeping flock at night, he marked the stars in their courses, 
and called them by name. Later, forgetting his kingly state, 
he was again in thought leading his flock into the shade of the 
ngonday rest, and wrote : ‘*The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.’’ 

But there were days of trial, when one mutinous sheep 
would inspire all the others with a longing for the wilderness, 
and then the shepherd's voice could no Jonger charm, but hours 
and days, perhups, must be spent in weary search through 
dangervus and lonely places. What lessons of patience and 
gentleness the young shepherd learned in these years! No 
wonder, then, that he met his brother’s cruel words with a 
gentle spirit. David's shepherd life had made him strong and 
fearless. A bear entered his fold and he slew him, and a lion. 
but the young hero caught him by the beard and slew him also. 
No wonder that his heart burned within him to meet this giant 
Philistine who would spoil God's people. 

Yet there was none of the conscious pride, the elation, so 
natural to a youth. He knew where his strength lay, and 
claimed nothing for himself. Dida young man ever make a 
speech (and it was David’s maiden speech) more grandly beau- 
tiful in its strength and its simplicity than the one with which 
he met the swaggering Goliath before the armies of Israel and 
Philistiat' (I Sam. xvii, 45-48.) It gives the key to the 
whole of David’s life; he followed the Lord fully, and so 
he had entire confidence toward God for strength and deliverance. 


‘Ellery Channing, and William Ladd. 


There is scarcely a psalm of David that does not contain 
some allusion, some touch of color, having its origin away back 
in David's shepherd life. Cana life, then, be so commonplace, 
so monotonous, that it may not be a preparation for a great 
work, and a life-time inspiration if it only be wrought out in 
God? 


‘A SERMON FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Don’t ever go hunting for pleaeures, 
They can’t be found thus, I know; 

Nor yet fall a digging for treasures, 
Uuless with the spade and the hoe! 


The bee has to work for the honey, 
The drone has no right to the fuod, 

And he who has not earned his money 
Will get out of his mone¥ no good. 


The ant builds her house with her Jabor, 
The squirrel looks out for his mast, 
And he who depends on his neighbor 
W ill never have friends, first or last. 


In short ’tis no better than thieving, 
Though thief is a harsh name to call ; 

Good things to be always receiving, 
And never to give back at all. 


And do not put off till to-morrow 
The thing that you ought to do now, 
But first set the share in the furrow, 
And then set your hand to the plough. 


The time is too short to be waiting, 
The day maketh haste to the night, 

And it’s just as hard work to be hating 
Your work as to do it outright. 


Know this too before you are older, 
And all the fresh morning is gone, 
Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoulder 
Is he that will move the world on. 


Don’t weary out will with delaying, 

And when you are crowded, don’t stop ; 
Believe me there’s truth in the saying : 

‘* There always is roum at the top.”’ 


To conscience be true, and to man true. 
Keep faith, hope, and love in your breast, ° 
And when you have done al] you can do, 
Why, then you may trust fur the rest. 


APOSTLES OF PEACE. 


I speak only of those whose career is ended, and on whose 
good works is the seal of death,—which more than theirs de- 
serve affectionate regard. I refer to Noah Worcester, William 
It would be a grateful 
task to dwell «n the services of these our virtuous champions. 
The occasion will allow only a passing notice. 

In Worcester, we behold the single-minded country clergy- 
man, little gifted as a preacher, with narrow means,—and his 
example teaches what such a character may accomplish,—in 
his humble retirement, pained by the reports of War, and at 
last, when the protracted drama of battles closed at Waterloo, 
publishing that appeal, entitled ‘A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War ,’’ which has been so extensively circulated at 
home and abroad, and has done so much to correct the inveter- 
ate prejudices which surround the cause. He was the found- 
er, and for some time the indefatigable agent, of the earliest 
Peace Society in the country. 

The eloquence of Channing, both with tongue and pen, was 
often directed against War. He was heart-struck by the awful 
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moral degradation which it caused, rudely blotting out in men 
the image of God their Father ; and his words of flame have 
lighted in many souls those exterminating fires that shall never 
die, until this evil is swept fromthe earth. 

William Ladd, after completing his education at Harvard 
University, entered into commercial pursuits. Early blessed 
with competency, through his own exertions, he could not be 
idle. - He was childless ; and his affections embraced al] the 
chi'dren of the human fainily. Like Worcester and Channing, 
his attention was arrested by the portentous crime of War, and 
he was moved to dedicate the remainderof his days to earnest, 
untiring efforts for ms abolition; going about, frem = place to 
place, to inculcate the lesson of Peace ; with simple, cheerful 
manner winning the hearts of good men, and dropping in many 

outhful souls precious seeds, to ripen in more precious fruit. 
Ye was the founder of the American Peace Society, in which 
was finally merved the earlier association, established by Wor- 
cester. By a long series of practical labors, and especially by 
developing, maturing, and publishing to the world, the plan of 
a Congress of Nations, has William Ladd enrolled himself 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

Such are some of the names which, hereafter, when the 
warrior no longer usurps the ‘* blessings ”’ promised to the 
** peace-maker,’’ will be insertbed on immortal. tablets.— 
Charles Sumner. 


THE MAGIC OF SILENCE. 


You have often heard ‘ It takes two to make a quarrel.’’ 
Do you believe it? I?ll tell you how one of my little friends 
managed. Dolly never came to see Marjorie that there was not 
a quarrel. Marjorie tried to speak gently, but no inatter how 
hard she tried Dolly finally made her so angry that ehe would 
soon speak sharp words too. 

“OQ, what shall I do?” cried poor little Marjorie. 

‘* Suppose you try this plan,’’ said her mamma. ‘* The 
next time Dolly comes in seat yourself in front of the fire and 
take the tongs in your hand. Whenever a sharp word comes 
from Dolly, gently snap the tongs without speaking a word.’ 

Soon afterward in matched Dolly to see her little friend. 

Jt was not a quarter of an hour betore Dolly’s temper was 
ruffled, and her voice was raised, and as usual she began to find 
fault and scold. Marjorie fled to the hearth and seized the 
tongs, snapping them gently. 

More angry words from Dolly. 

Snap went the tongs. 

More stil]. Snap. - 

‘* Why don’t you speak t’’ screamed Dolly in a fury. 
went the tongs. 

‘* Speak!’ said she. Snap was the only answer. 

‘© Tl never, never come again, never! ’’ cried Dolly. 

Away she went. Did she keep her promise? No, indeed. 
She came the next day, but seeing Marjorie run for the tongs, 
she solemnly said if ehe would only Jet them alone they would 
quarrel no more tor ever and ever. 


Snap 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO WANTED PLAY- 
MATES. 


Come, my little friends, Jet us sit down together, and 1 will 
tell you a true story of a very lonely little boy. He was about 
three years old, and had one dear little sister, who was very 
good to him, and played until she was tired; but he being a 
boy, wanted more play, and more little boys and girle than just 
one little sister to play with him. So one summer’s day his 
grandfather was coming through the back-yard and there was 
Johnny, up to his elbows in mud, with a wash-dish of water, 
and plenty of dirt; he was moulding up curious little mud im- 
ages and standing them around as well as he could make such 
Jumps of dirt stand. Grandpa looked on, interested to know 
what Johnny could be doing. At last he said: 

‘© What is thee doing, Johnny? ”’ 

The little artist looking up, answered,— 

“* Making little brovers and sisters; bime by, God’ll breve 
the bref of life in ’em, make ’em grow and play with me.’’ 

His grandpa was very much amused at the answer and asked 
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him who told him that. The little fellow thought a moment, 
then said,— 

‘¢ Mamma reads it in the Bible, and she says we’s made of 
dust, and God breves in us, and makes us live.’’ 

Grandpa could not explain tt any plainer to him, so left him 
at his work, which was a work of faith with him. A few 
hours after came two wagon-loads of boarders fromthe city to 
spend some weeks with Johnny’s parents, and they brought 
several children, some very small, like Johnny, and others 
older, for the benefit of the fresh mountain air. As they were 
unluading and getting into the house you may be sure Juhnny’s 
blue eves sparkled, and he fairly danced with joy; his child's 
faith wag complete, his desire had been answered ; and run- 
ning to his grandpa, caught hold of his hand, shouting in his 
glee, ** Oh, grandpa! grandpa! God's sent lots of ’em, all 
ready growed.’? And you may be sure the little lonely Johnny 
had his satisfaction of play all the rest of that summer. Many 
tines when night came, and time for Johnny to be bathed and 
have his little white night-dress on fur his little bed, he would 
be found fast asleep under a table, or on the piazza, or in 
some out-of-the-way place, tired out; for he was a good little 
boy andall the children, big and little, took to him And now 
he is quite a big boy, and is just as fond of play as ever, in 
play hours, but he 1s a very good boy at school, and gets his 
lessons well, and makes his teacher no trouble, and as far as I 
know, has never done a really cruel or wicked thing, nor told a 
falsehood 1n his life. 


THE DEVIL AND THE SULTAN. 


There ic an Eastern story of a sultan who overslept himself, 
so us not to awaken at the hour of prayer. So the devil came 
and waked him,‘and told him to get up and pray. 

‘*Who are you?’’ said the sultan. 

‘*Q, no matter,’”’ replied the other, ‘‘my act is good, is it 
not! No matter who does the guod action, so long as it is 

ood.”’ 
Z ‘*Yes,’’ replied the sultan, ‘‘but [ think you are Satan. 
know your face; you have some bad motive.”’ 

‘¢But,’’ said the other, ‘‘] am not so bad as I am painted. 
You see | have left off my horns and tail. I ama pretty good 
fellow, after all. 1 was an angel once, and I still keep some of 
my original goodness.’’ ; 

‘*That's all very well,’’ replied the sagacious and prudent 
caliph, “but you are the tempter; that’s your business, and [ 
wish to know why you want to get me up and pray.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the devil, with a flirt of impatience, “if you 
must know | will tell you. If you had slept and forgotten 
your prayers, you would have been sorry for it afterward, and 
penitent; but if you go on as now, and do not neglect a single 
prayer for ten years, you wil] be so satisfied with yourself that 
it will be worse for you than if you had missed one sometimes 
and repented of it. God loves your fault mixed with penitence, 
more than your virtue seasoned with pride.’’ 
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We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing. the 
sentiments of peace and good will for lack of adequate funds. 
Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. Let our 
friends think on these things and inquire of the great ** Prince 


of Peace,” what wilt thou have me todo? 
H. C. Dunuam. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE? 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in-carnal warlare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of gouds to Jarge amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from tie to time 
issned its public protest avainst this heathen and wicked custom 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliara- 
tion of inilitary laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt froin suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years avo, 
testified that **the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the alfuirs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the propi.ecivs in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
Ing, asa branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
Muportant subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the orvanization of ** The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’ tv which is delegated this important 


work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing aud circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of ils existence, 
mithions of pages hive becn distrbuted far and wide. and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effeets 
of the truth therein inculeated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the wat spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awakeo the public to a clearer appie- 
clation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war ean be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its prop.r 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entrealing them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
linue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the coutinuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
linuing to bear the weizht of this awful responsibility 2 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing bumanity from the blight of this dreadful curse. the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eihteen 
huncred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Syrely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peice on earth and good will te 
men was proclaimed, and engsge in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to pive this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

Ou behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Ropert Lo Murray, President, New York. 

Danren Hiri, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Mukray Suiprey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohio, first mo. 1. 1874. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Grannevur or Nations and the War-SysteM or 
rHe ComMoNWeALTH oF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, t Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ** tower of strength’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many whe will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 
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Tre ApostLe of Prace.— Memo of Wilham Ladd.—B 
Jolin Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best n-en that ever lived, well spiced with arecdutes, 
will be read with lively interest: by the old ard the young, and 
should be in every tanuly and Sunday school in the land. This 
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We present above a specimen of anew pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut? 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands evers 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argo- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another witheut injuring ourseices. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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cation and public career, by Elias Nason. 


for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ‘ being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
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This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
Orders come to the office almost daily for 
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pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
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seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
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whose manayement has deserved] y secured very general appro- 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, APRIL 19. 


We are happy to re-echo some of the noble words and senti- 
ments uttered recently at Lexington and Concord, believing, to 
the friends of peace, they will be a prophecy of the good time 
cuming when nations shall learn war no more. 


HYMN. 


One hundred years the world hath seen, 
Since bristling on these meadows green, 
The British foemen mucked our sires, 

New armed beside their household fires. 


The troops were hastening from the town 
To hold the country for the Crown ; 

But threugh the land the ready thrill 

Of patriot hearts ran swilter still. 


Our Fathers met at break of dawn, 
From many a peaceful haunt they come ; 
From homely task and rustic care, 
Marshalled by faith, upheld by prayer. 


The winter’s wheat was in the ground, 
Waiting the April zephyr’s sound ; 

But other growth these fields should bear 
When War's wild summuns rent the air. 


Here flowed the sacrificial blood, 

Hence sprang the bund of Brotherhood ; 
Here rose resolved for good or ill, 

The Nation’s majesty of will. 


Oh Thou who Victor dost remain 
Abvuve the slayer and the slain, 

Not ill we deem that in Thy might, 
That day our fathers hold their right. 


They knew not that their ransomed land 
To free the vassal'd Earth should stand ; 
That Thou, through all their toil and pain, 
A home of nations didst ordain. 


Upon this field of Lexington 

We hail the mighty conquest won, 
Invoking here ‘hy mightier name 
‘l'o keep our heritage from shame. 


May peaceful generations turn 

‘Yo where these ancient glories burn ; 

And not a Jesson of that time : 

Fade from men’s thoughts through wrong and crime. 


Beside the hearth let freemen still 

Keep their integrity of will, 

And meet the treason of the hour 

With mind resolved and steadfast power. 


But not in arms be our defence ; 

Give us the strength of innocence, 
The will to work, the heart to dare 
For Truth's great battle, everywhere. 


So may ancestral conquests Jive 

In what we have and what we give: 

And the great bouns we hold froin Thee 

Turn to enrich humanity. —Julia Ward Howe. 


In the address of George W. Curtis we find the following 
PLEASING RETROSPECT. 


At the end of a century we can see the work of this day as 
our fathers could not ; we can see that then the final movement 
began of a process long and unconsciously preparing, which 
was to intrust liberty to new forms and institutions that seemed 
fullof happy promise fur mankind. And now for nearly a cen- 
tury what was formerly called the experiment of a representa-~ 
tive republic of imperial extent and power has beentried. Has 
it fulfilled the hopes of its fonnders and the just expectations 
of mankind? I have already glanced at its early and tortunate 
conditions, and we know how vast and splendid were its early, 
growth and development. Our material statistics svon dazzled 
the world. Europe no longer sneered but gazed in wonder, 
waiting and watching. Our population doubled every fifteen 
years, and our wealth every ten years. Every little stream 
among the hilisturned a mill ; and the great inland seas, bound 
by the genius of Clinton to the ocean, became the highway of. 
boundless commerce, the path of unprecedented empire. Our 
farms were the granary of other lands Our cotton fields made 
England rich. Still we chased the whale in the Pacific Ocean 
and took fish in the tumbling seas of Labrador. We hung our 
friendly lights along thousands of miles of coast tu tempt the. 
trade of every clime; and wherever, on the dim rim of the. 
globe there was a harbor, it was white with American sails. 
Meanwhile at home, the political foreboding of Federalism 
had died away, and its very wail seemed a tribute to the pacific 
glories of the land. 

‘: The ornament of beauty is auspect, 
a A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air.’? 

The government was felt to be but a hand of protection and 
blessing ; labor was fully employed ; capital was secured ; the 
army was a jest; enterprise was pushing through the Allegha- 
nies. grasping and settling the El Dorado of the prairies, and 
still braving the wilderness, reached out toward the Rocky 
Mountains, and reversing the voyages of Columbus, rediscovered 
the Old World from the New. America was the Benja- 
min of nations, the best beloved of Heaven, and the starry 
flag of the United States flashed a line of celestial light around 
the world, the harbinger of freedom, peace, and prosperity. 

The President—I propose the next regular toast, ‘* England 
and America, now true and Joyal friends. The great Anglo- 
Saxon nations settle their ditferences with justice and without 
the sword.’’ 


LETTER FROM JOHN BRIGHT. 


The following letter was received from John Bright : 
Rocupa.e, April 2, 1875. 


Dear Sirs—I have to thank you for the kind invitation you 
have forwarded to me to joinin the ceremonies and rejoicings 
in which you expect to be engaged on the 19th of this month. 

I cannot cross the ocean to join your great company, and I 
know not how to write you a letter fitting the occasion. 
would rather not think of an occasion when Englishmen shed 
blood, and English blood, on your continent, and I would pre- 
fer to celebrate the freedum and grandeur of your country on. 
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some other day. But I can rejvice with you in that freedom 
and grandeur, and wish, with you, that they may be perpetual. 
With many thanks for your kind remembrance of me, 
I am sincerely yours, 
Joun Bricut. 


LETTER FROM RT. HON. WM. EVART GLADSTONE. 
Lonpon, March 5, 1875. 


Gentlemen : I have had the honor to receive the letter in 
which you convey to mea very warm and courteous invitation 
to attend the banquet which it is proposed to hold at Lexington 
in commemoration of the attainment of independence by the 
United States of America. 

The circumstances of the war which yielded that result, the 
principles it iJluetrates and the remarkable powers and charac- 
ters of the principal men who touk part, whether as soldiers or 
civilians, in the struggle, have always invested it with a pecul- 
lar interest in my eyes, quite independently of the intimate 
concern of this country in the events themselves. 

On account of these features, that war and its accompani- 
ments seem to me to constitute one of the most instructive 
chapters of modern history, and | have repeatedly recomu.ended 
them to younger men as subjects of especial study. 

With these views, I need not say how far | am from regard- 
ing the approaching celebration with indifference. It is entire- 
ly beyond my power to cross the sea, even with the present 
admirable communications, for the purpose of attendance. The 
present time happens to be for me, even independently of my 
attendance in Parliament, one of many urgent occupations 
which I am not at liberty to pnt aside. But I earnestly hope, 
and I cannot doubt, that the celebration will be worthy of the 
occasion. 

In a retrospective view of the eventful period, my countrymen 
ean now contemplate its incidents with impartiality. Ido not 
think they should severely blame their ancestors, whose strug- 
gle to maintain the unity of the British empire is one that 
must, I think, after the late great war of the North and South, 
be viewed in America with some sympathy and indulgence. 
We can hardly be expected to rate very highly the motives of 
those European powers who threw their weight into the other 
scale, and who so sensibly contributed toward accelerating, if 
not indeed toward determining the issue of the war; yet, for 
one, I can most truly say that, whatever the motives and how- 
ever painful the process, they, while seeking to do an injury, 
conferred upon us 8 great benefit, by releasing us from efforts 
the continuation of which would have been an unmixed evil. 
As regards the fathers of the American Constitution them- 
selves, | believe we can and do now contemplate their great 
qualities and achievements with an admiration as pure as that 
of American citizens themselves; and can rejoice no less 
heartily that, in the councils of Providence they were made the 
instrumenis of a purpuse most beneficial to the world. 

The circumstances under which the United States began their 
national existence, and their unexampled rapidity of advance in 
wealth, population, enterprise and power have imposed on their 

ple an enormous responsibility. They will be tried, as we 
shall, at the bar of history, but on a greater scale. They will 
be compared with the men not only of other countries but of 
other times. They cannot escape from the liabilities and bar- 
dens which their greatness impuses. 

No one desires nore fervently than I do that they may be- 
enabled to realize the highest hopes and anticipations that be- 
long to their great position in the family of man. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
; W._E. GLapstone. 
C. Hudson, M. H. Merriam, W. H. Manroe, Esquires. 


THE NEXT CENTENNIAL. 


But there is a new battle to be fought, a new time coming. 
~The work of the next century is not to be the work of the 
Jast. The world is to be better one hundred years hence than 
itisnow. The time was one hundred years ago when you 
must pour out blood to ‘save the right. We will learn in the 
mext one hundred years to save thé blood and the right also; 
that the World may live in peace. ‘The arts of peace are to be 


glorified. Massachusetts does not look backward forever, but 
only to take inspiration for the future. We shall gather in 
this great exhibition all that shows our prowess ina hundred 
battlefields. The suldier is not king always. I take off my 
hat when I go into the great machine shops, in the presence of 
my master, the mechanic of the 19th century. Now we want 
in this exhibition samples of the skill of the workmen in the 
textile fabrics, in iron and steel, the work of the painter and 
sculptor, specimens of our soils and minerals; we want col- 
lected there everything that will show the wonderful resources 
of this continent, and to ask all our people to come together 
during those six months and shake hands, and thank God for 
what he has done for us and take courage for the future. 

I might dwell upon the material benefits of this exposition, 
but as I have thought of it its moral benefits rise sill greater to 
my sight. You cannot meet here without some necessity tor 
shaking hands over some of the old dissensions. I find Lex- 
ington a little jealous of Concord and Concord of Lexington, 
and Acton of both, and you have these little controversies and 
disputes. When the great war of independence was over your 
towns were full of tories and you had to be reconciled to them. 
We in this country have been through a struggle, of which we 
cannot speak without great pride to be sure, and gratitude to 
Almighty God, but so terrible was it that no man approached 
the thought of it but with the most serious reflections. We 
wantin this great celebration and exhibition of 1876 all our South- 
ern friends there, that we may shake hands withthe men of the 
South. Reconciliations are not always made by orations and 
by platforms, by letters and addresses. When you have quar- 
relled with your brother it is often just as well to say nothing, 
but let the eye and the hand settle it, and Jet the past be buried. 
Our friends of the South will not contribute greatly to the ma- 
teria) display of that exhibition, but we of the North must do 
it largely, mostly; but let from Massachusetts, from New 
England, from ail the North go out such a voice of welcome 
and entreaty to them to come, that they must be there.— Gen. 
Hawley. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS.——REUNITED FOREVER. 


I know that I am commissioned here to-day to say for South 
Carolina that she joins with equal gratitude and reverence with 
all her sisters of the early days in honoring the nineteenth of 
April, 1775; that she claims her share in the glory of the 
struygle begun at Lexington; that as of old she bade Massa- 
chusetts cheer in the struggle, so now she unites with her in 
these patriotic services. 

It is not for me, it is not for any one, on this occasion, to 
speak of later events in which these two ancient allies stood 
face to face as enemies. Who that has an American heart does 
not rejuice that back of all the recent bitter struggle there lies 
the gracious heritage of those common labors and dangers and 
sacrifices in founding this common government! Who that 
looks with a jnst eye even on that recent struggle does not now 
see, on either side, the same high elements of character, the 
courage, the devotion to duty, the moral lineaments of the 
Adamses and Hancucks, the Gadsdens and Rutledges of 4 hun- 
dred years ago? 

Who that has faith in the destinies of America does not see 
in this early friendship—aye, and even in this later conflict, the 
potency and promise of that coming Union under whose protec- 
tion liberty shall forever walk hand in hand with justice, where- 
in the North and the South, reunited in spirit and arms, shall 
again respond to every call of patriotic duty in the old tones of 
Samuel Adams and Christopher Gadsden, of James Otis and 
John Rutledge! 

That spirit still lives, fellow-citizens, in South Carolina. It 
in later days she has erred, forgive her, for even then she dared 
and suffered with a courage and patience nut unworthy ia its 
strength of the days when Gadsden and Rutledge illustrated her 
civic wisdom, and Sumter and Marion. her martial prowess. 
**Magnanimity,’’ says Mr. Burke, ‘1s not seldom the truest wis- 
dom ; and a great empire and little minds yo ill together.” 

Fellow-citizens, I uffer you to-day the fraternal, patriotic 
greetings of South Carolina—or all her people. She marches 
again to-day to the music of that Union which a hundred years 
ago her wisdom helped to devise and her blowd to cement. 
There, in that hallowed Union, endeared and sanctified by so 
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many blessed memories, and radiant with so many proud hopes 
and prumises, there, there, she *‘ must live or bear no life.’? Oh, 
welcome her anew to-day to the old fellowship! —The monuments 
of marble and brass which we raise here to-day will crumble. 
Let us, therefore, build in the hearts of all the people that im- 
perishable monument, ‘ an indestructible Union of indestructi- 
ble States.’’—Gov. D. H. Chamberlain. 


SPRECH OF GEN. W. F. BARTLETT. 


Mr. President :—When I opened the letter from your Com- 
Mhittee asking me to come frum five hundred miles away and say 
a few words here to-day. it seemed impossible, but as 1 read 
further your desire that I should speak on the ‘‘relations of the 
North to the Suuth,”’ and your assertion that ‘‘as an unpreju- 
diced observer, what 1 might say would help to restore frate1- 
nal relations between the twu great sections of our country,’’— 
although knowing huw greatly you overrated the value of any 
poor words of mine, I felt that if they could lend the least aid 
to the result you described, inclination and the cares of business 
must yield to the vuice of duty and ] came. But, sir, 1 am not 
an ‘‘unprejudiced observer.’? On the contrary I have a preju- 
dice, which is shared by all soldiers, in favor of peace, and | 
think I may safely say that, between the so/diers of the two 
great section of our country, fraternal relations are established 
long ago. I have also a strong prejudice against any man or 
men who would divide or destroy or retard the prosperity and 
progress of the nation, whose corner-stone was laid in the blood 
of our fathers one hundred years ago to-day. Moved by this 
prejudice, fourteen years ago, | opposed the men who preferred 
disunion to death. ‘T'rve to this prejudice, I tu-day despise the 
men, who would for the sake of self or party, stand in the way 
of reconciliation and a united country. The distinguished sol- 
dier who is your chief guest to-day, never came nearer to the 
hearts of the people than when he said, ‘‘ Let us have peace.’’ 
And, sir, the only really belligerent people in the country to- 
day. North and South, are those who while the war lasted fol- 
lowed carefully the paths of peace. Do not believe that the light 
and dirty froth which is blown northward and scattered over the 
land (oftentimes for malicious purposes) represents the true cur- 
rent of public opinion at the South. Look to their heroes, their 
leaders—their Gordons, their Lees, their Johnsons, Lamar, 
Ransom and Ripley ; and tell me if you find in their utterances 
anything but renewed loyalty and devotion to a reunited coun- 
try. These ure the men, as our great and good Governor An- 
drew told you at the close uf the war—these are the men by whom 
and through whom you must restore the Suuth, instead of the 
meaner men for whom power is only a synonym for plunder. As 
] hey ged you last summer, I entreat you again ; do not repel the 
returning love of these men by suspicion or indifference. If you 
cannot in forgiveness ‘‘kill the fatted calf,’’ do not with cold- 
ness kill**the prodigal.’ When the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment made its gallant attack on Fort Wagner, in July, 
1863. it lost, with hundreds of its brave men, its heroic leader 
and its culurs. A few weeks ago that flag was gracefully re- 
turned to the Governor of Massachusetts by the officer who tuok 
it in action with these neble words: 

** Under the existing state of things, I deem it decorous if 
not a positive duty, to promote the oblivion of animosities which 
led tw, and were engendered by the war. I prefer to look upon 
soch trophies as mementos of the gallant conduct of men, 
who hike Shaw, Putnam and other suns of Massachusetts, sealed 
with their lives their devotion to the cause which they adopted, 
rather than as evidences of prowess on the one side or the other. 
The custudians of such a inemento should be the authorities of 
the State served by these gallant men ; and I theretore transmit 
the flag to your Excellency for snch disposition as the authori- 
ties of Massachusetts shall determine. 

** Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: “*R. 8. Rireiey.”’ 

No one but a soldier can know how he wuuld cling to a 
trophy that he had taken in honorable battle. No one but a 
soldier knows what it would cost to give it up, unless compelled 
by the loftier motives of chivalrous patriutism. And when 
General Ripley wrote that letter he thouyht not of self, not of 
South Carolina nor of Massachusetts, but of a restored and 
a united country, and his heart embraced a continent. There 
are taiteied flags in that sacred hall in yonder capitol, around 


which, in the shock of battle, 1 have seen dear friends and 
brave men fall like autumn leaves. There are flags there that 
I cannot look upon without teare of pride and sorrow. But 
there is no flag there which has to-day for us a deeper signifi- 
cance, or that bears within its fold e brighter omen of ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good willto men,’’ than that battle-stained emblem so 
tenderly restored by a son of South Carolina, whom here in the 
name of the soldiers of Massachusetts, I thank and greet as a 
brother. And I am proud that he was an American soldier. 
As an American, I am as proud of the men who charged so 
bravelv with Pickett’s division, on our lines at Gettysbug, as I 
am of the men who so bravely met and repulsed them there. 
Men cannot always choose the right cause; but when, having 
chosen that which conscience dictates, they are ready to die for 
it,—if they justify not their cause, they at least ennoble them- 
selves, and the men who for conscience sake fought against 
their Government at Gettysburg ought easily to be forgiven by 
the sons of men who for conscience sake fought against their 
Government at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

Oh, sir, as Massachusetts was first in war, so let her be first 
in peace, and she shall forever be first in the hearts cf her 
countrymen. And let us here resolve that, true to her ancient 
motto, while in war, ‘* Ense prtit p'acidam,’’ in peace, she de- 
mands, not only for herself, but for every inch of this great 
country, ‘* sub liberate quietem.”’ 

The patriotic sentiments of this speech were most vociferous- 
ly applauded. 


REPLY OF GEN. N. P. BANKS. 


Mr. President :—I must say one word more. I regret that I 
have so long trespassed upon your attention, but J want to echo 
and re echo again the words which my honorable associate and 
friend and representative in the army has spoken in your pres- 
ence for peace. He speaks well but he fights better than he 
speaks. (‘Good,’ and applause). No man can speak as well 
as he fought for his country, and no man better than the Gen- 
eral Bartlett has the right to stand here in your presence on 
Lexington Common and speak a word for peace. 

What is our hope, then, Mr. President and fellow-citizens, 
for the coming century whose great responsibilities are upon us ! 
W hat is our hope t tt is for peace. If there is a human be- 
ing here or elsewhere that hepes anything fur our own liberty 
here, or the liberty of the world elsewhere, except througn 
peace, he will be disappointed. War, perpetual war, destroys 
liberty, und the engenderer of war is the enemy of peace. We 
may be obliged tu fight once in a while, but we fight for peace. 
The men who died here in Lexington fought for peace; the 
men who on the ocean in 1812, fought the battles of the 
country, fought for peace ; aye, and the men of the North that 
were driven against their will into a contest of blood and of 
death with their fellowmen in the South, had no enmity and no 
malice to gratity; they fought, they bled and: they died for 
peace and tur nothing else. (Applause. ) 

Then if we have a work to do with regard to the perpetua- 
tiun of the great principles which these men who have passed 
away a century ago this day and this hour, and if we have one 
work to do that is moreimportant than another, it isto give to this 
cause of peace here in this country, our hearts, our whole hearts 
and our deterininationto make ittriumphant. Thisis a necessary 
work in order tucomplete not only the present century, but to 
commence our work for the new. If the United States 1emain 
at enmity between its races, its sections, its people, there is no 
hope for liberty either here or in any other part of the world. I 
am then for peace. 1 will not qualify it by saying an honorable 
peace, because there can be no peace befure God, or with man, 
that isnot honorable. (Applause ) 

We want peace, then, in order that we may expand our view 
and influence the rest of the world to accept them. — 

Sir, to return to the men that | have too much disregarded 
in the remarks that I have been thus compelled to make with- 
out any preparation whatever, 1 refer again to what was said 
by Lord Chatham, in his great speech for conciliation in 
America, a year or two before the battle of Lexington. He 
knew what the Americans would do. He often said that the 
first gun that was fired would deprive England of the brightest 
jewel uf her crown ; and when they said that the Americans 
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BOSTON, MAY, 1875. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


THE GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
ITS DECISIONS. 


(A paper prepared for the International Conference, at the Hague, Sept. 1875.) 


BY DR. JAMES B. MILES. 


At the last annual conference of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, we had the honor 
to present for the consideration of the learned body, a paper 
upon * An International Tribunal.’’ Iu that paper the points 
especially considered were : 

1. The necessity of an International Tribunal. 

2 The nature of the International Tribunal, which is de- 
manded. 

3. How the Tribunal is to be created. 

4. The consistency of the Tribunal with the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the nation. 

For the want of time we were unable then to enter upon the 
diecussion of a most important branch of the subject, which is, 
The gruunds for confidence in the effectiveness of the decisions of 
the proposed International Tribunal. Provided such a court shall 
have been constituted, what reasons will exist for believing its 
decisions will be accepted by the nations, and what means will 
it be possible to employ for securing their acceptance ? 

Upon this division of the subject, which is one of transcen- 
dent importance, we beg leave to submit a few thoughts. 

We maintain that, upon the supposition that an International 
Tribunal shall have been constituted, guod and sufficient reasons 
will exist for confidence in the effectiveness of its decisions. 

1. The first of these reasons is derived from a consideration 
of the spirit and purpose which are to give birth to the Tribu- 
nal. In our previous paper the position was taken, and we 
trust maintained, that the Tribunal is possible only as one of the 
essentia] powers of a voluntary Commonwealth of nations. It 
presupposes a voluntary Federation of nations, more or less com- 
pact and close, and a recugnition by the oations of a common 
law in their relations and dealings with each other, so that, as 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the natural and neces- 
sary complement of the Federal Constitution, this International 
Tribunal will be the necessary complement of aSupreme Law 
enthroned among the nations. Hence the very exietence of the 
Tribunal will presuppose in the countries that shall have volun- 
tarily co-operated in its establighment, a certain large advance in 
true civilization, intellectual culture and moral excellence. The 
very fact that such a Court has been constituted will imply in 
the nations a detestation of war and a desire tor the preserva- 
tion of peace ; it will be the essential part of a provision whose 
grand purpose will be to afford the nations relief fiom the prv- 
digious evils, etrain and burdens of the present war-system, 
and to enable them to govern their relations with each other and 
determine their reciprocal rights and duties, and thus to secure 
international justice without a resort to the bloody arbitrament 
of the sword. 


Such a court as we advocate could not cwme into existence 
among barbaruus or semi-civilized peoples; but the further the 
nations are removed from the barbarous state, the more ample 
their culture, the more varied and exalted their intellectual and 
mora] aitainments, the higher and more pertect the type of their 


civilization, the strunger will be their abhorrence of brute furce 


as an arbiter of justice between them, the stronger will be their 
inclination to regulate their intercourse with each other by an 
appeal to Law. 

It is a question of profound interest,—Are the foremost na- 
tions to-day sufficiently enlightened, are they far enough ad- 
vanced in the development of reason, conscience and the high 
moral sentiments, in their sense of the good, the beautiful, the 
just and the true! Is there among them intelligence, wisdom, 
virtue, Magnanimity, statesmanship enough to capacitate them 
for the lofty undertaking of the constutution of an International 
Tribunal? We may be two sanguine, we may think of the:n 
more highly than we ought to think, and yet we can but an- 
swer, yes. We ask attention tu the wonderful progress made 
by these nations in all that constitutes a true civilization during 
the last half century. It has been a period of unprecedented 
mental activity. The natiuns have been snapping the fetters 
and casting off the shackles of ignorance und barbarism. By 
their conquest of the elements and furces of nature, und by mzak- 
ing them the servants of man, they have been winning victo- 
ries more brilliant than those of the battlefield. By marvellous 
discoveries in astronomy, in geology, in philology, in all de- 
partments of science and knowledge, what immense additions 
they have made to the world’s intellectual stores. The geniuscf 
man has actually climbed the heavens and weighed the sun and 
whirling planets in a scale. Jt has dived down into the depths 
of earth and ocean and brought to light secrets that have been 
hidden for ages. It has tunnejled the mountains and bridged 
the rivers and chasms. It has underrun oceans with submarine 
cables and overrun coutinents with electric wires, and sent out 
its line through all the earth and its words to the end of the 
world. It has sent strong and swift ships to and fro over all 
waters, which like shuttles in the loom of time have been weav- 
ing the nations into one. It has been sweeping away, one 
after another, the barriers that have separated peoples and races 
from each uther, increasing their facilities for communication, 
acquainting them with each other, abolishing prejudice, jeal- 
ousy, distrust, comming]ing their interests, compacting them 
into one community, and thus while the sentiments of patriot- 
ism and nationality have been gaining in strength, they have at 
the same time contributed to the promotion of the fellowship of 
the nations. Also, what great and beneficent reforms have 
been undertaken and successfully consummated. What a dis- 
position exiets to subject all institutions, systems, customs to 
the most rigid tests, and to decree that those which have merit 
shall stand, and those which are unworthy shall fall. Already 
there are evidences of a wide-spread reprobation of the malig- 
nant passions from which wars generally spring. Even now 
can be observed a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the present 
war-system. Statesmen are perplexed by its prodigious growth, 
and as a result of national indebtedness. . 

Governments are compelled to abandon important measures 
relating to the health and education of the people, the develop- 
ment of the national resources, the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, the promotion of the great works of industry, com- 
merce and civilization. ‘To meet the demands of the wonder- 
ful mental activity of the age, calls for large appropriations of 
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money, but apprupriations cannot be made, for the revenues ot 
the nations aie exhausted to sustain the enormous standing 
armies and preparations fur war. Already an intense desire 
exicts on the part of the most intelligent people of the leading 
countries to find some honorable and satisfactury method for 
avuiding the enormous expense and manifuld evils of the pres- 
ent war-system. If the nations have not already reached a de- 
gree of development that not only qualifies them for, but abso- 
Jutely demands the establishment of a Court of law and justice 
fur the regulation of their intercourse with each other, not Jong 
certainly will it be ere that point will be reached ; for the clock 
of history never stops; the hand upon the dial-plate of time 
marks a steady advance of a true civilization of liberty and 
peace. With every year civilization is to take an onward 
step, and with every onward step the conviction of the evil 
of the present system, and the appreciation of the worth of an 
International Code and Court will become more intense. Hence 
the reasons that shall at any time demand thg creation of the 
Court, will operate with ever-increasing force for ita matnéain- 
ance after it shall have been constituted, and for securing re- 


spect fur its decisions. 
(To be continued ) 


WHITTIER ON WAR AND THE CHURCH. 


We have been permitted to copy the fullowing letter of John 
G. Whittier, written tu his friend, the Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., 
General Secretary of the Assuciation for the Reform and Cod- 
ification of the Law of Nations: 

Amessury, 14, 4th Month, 1875. 


To James B. Miles, Secretary, etc.: 


My Dear Frienv: It is eminently fitting to connect the 
Centennial anniversary of the opening battles of the revulution 
with the growing sentiment of civilization that there is ‘a 
more excellent way’’ of settling the disputes of nations than 
the ordeal of war. It is cheering to note the very general favor 
with which the plan of arbitration has been received by states- 
men and civilians in this country and in Europe ; but there are 
other signs of the times well calenlated to occasion solicitude 
on the part of every lover of peace. The menace of danger 
now seems 10 come from the professed church of Christ. At 
this moment, the peace of all Eur..pe is threatened by the se- 
cret plots aad monstrous public pretensions of eccleciasticisin. 
Jf war comes in consequence, if the fairest harvest fields of 
the world are made an arena of battle, men who claim to he es- 
pecially the priests and representatives of the Gospel of Peace 
will be held responsible. Woe to that church which, for the 
sake of power and dogma, breaks the truce of God among the 
nations, makes its missionaries assassins, and mingles bluud 
with its wine of sacrament. 

It is high time for the Christian Church to awaken to a full 
sense of its awful responsibility. If, after the dreadful experi- 
ence of eighteen hundred years, it fails to perceive the necessity 
of shaking itself clear of the barbarism of war. it has small 
claim upon the world's respect and confidence. Its leaves are 
not for the healing of the nations. 

1 am, very truly. thy friend, 
Joun G. Wuittier. 

We agree with Mr. Whittier that it is eminently fitting to 
connect our Centennial celebrations with the growing sentiment 
of civilization in favor of arbitration as the leading policy of 
nations. While we are paving well deserved honor to the 
noble men who counted liberty dearer than life, we trust none 
will commit the great error of supposing that our free govern- 
ment and institutions had their origin solely in war and vio- 
Jence. One of our ablest writers has well said on this point: 

Because our own government was founded in a revolution, 
we are in danger of associating a revolution with glory, of 
thinking that the overturn of what has been established is in 
itself progress to something better. But the American revolu- 
tion, scarcely was a revolution in the proper sense of the term. 


It perpetuated the principles and, with little change, the form 
of goverument to which the colonies had been accustomed. It 
only separated them from a distant nation. It only accelerated 
an epoch which was coming as the inevitable result of 
growth, only shaking the tree to hasten the fall of the 
tipened fruit. The benefits accruing are not the result of the 
revulution, but come iu spite of the evils of revolutionary viu- 
lence, because the change effected was the natural result of 
healthy growth. The immense majority of revolutions at- 
tempted by violence have been failures, and have hindered 
rather than helped the progress of society. ; 

In regard to the danger to the peace of Europe from ultra- 
montanism, to which Mr. Whittier refers in such pointed lan- 
guage, we have to say itis difficult fur us to believe that the 
Papacy can be so blinded as to precipitate a physical conflict 
which would inevitably prove most disastrous to itself. That 
celebrated mau, Pere Hysciaihe. still claims to be in good 
standing in the Roman Church. To what extent he represents 
the present sentiment of that Church upon war we du not 
know. But certainly his views are very sensible, as we. find 
them expressed in a recent address. He says: 

The time for religious wars is past. It is one of the noblest 
triumphs of the Christian spirit, one of the must salutary and 
hest established benefits of modern civilization to exclude the 
sword from the domain of religion—not only the sword of the 
magistrate, who has no right to punish in that domain, but the 
sword of the suldier, who has no mission to conquer there. 
‘¢ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’’ 

This word of the Saviour is fulfilled most of all in the 
sphere of relizion. The sword is impvutent against that faith, 
true or false, which it seeks todestroy. (Commonly it succeeds 
only in reviving, elevating, extending it. But itis only too po- 
tent against the infatuated Church which carries it. It turns 
against that Church, and kills vr wounds in its bosum the 
tural principle which constitutes its real power. 

We commend these views to not only the Roman Church, 
but all Churches. It is quite time for those who profess to he 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace to have learned that ‘* the 
pen is mightier than the sword ’’ and ideas than cannon balls. — 
Advertiser. 


THE LIMIT OF PEACE IN EUROPE. 


There has been no considerable disturbance of the peace of 
Eurupe. since the close uf the French-German war in 1871, 
now a little over- four years ago,—a longer period of exenip- 
tion from war on the partof all the ‘‘ great powers,’ than has 
come to pass at any time in the last thirty years. It is a strik- 
ing fact thatthe existing general peace in Europe of four years 
and two months is a peace of longer duration than any since the 
the popular upheavals which had their climax in 1848, when 
there were insurrections and revolutions from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic, and frum Paris to the countries bordering 
on Asia. 

Peace in Europe may now be considered as having reached 
the maximum limit of its average term of duration, since the 
universal upheaval of 1848. It is, therefore, not without rea-— 
sou, that the European world was startled by the warlike ut- 
terances of the Berlin journal. which the Prussian Government 
seems to have repudiated. The peace since 1871, has been 
charac.erized by the most gigantic armaments Europe has ever 
seen on the ‘ peace establishment.’” The condition of ‘* un- 
rest’? and of continual apprehension, is so marked as almost 
to be felt. Nations are suspicious and jealous.—most of them 
fearful that a war is impending,—and this is accompanied by a 
general belief. that, at least one of them would welcome a 
plausible pretext fur a quarrel.— ‘Lhe Chrestian Statesman. 


Lord Derby has recently said : ‘* Unhappily there is no inter- 
national tribunal to which cases of dispute can be referred, and 
there is no international law to meet such cases. If sucha 
tribunal existed it would be a great benefit tothe civilized world.’’ 
This is the great want of the world. Commerce, arts, religion, 
aré spreading, but one war puts back civilizing influences for a 
whole generation. He who succeeds in leading the great pow- 
ers to agree upon peaceful arbitration as a system, will deserve 
a statue of gold. 
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would run, that they would not stand befure English soldiers, 
he predicted that when the cuilision came between the British 
and the Americans the reply of the British to any inquiries as 
to why they did not capture the Americans, would be that 
which was made by the Prince of Conde. When the Govern- 
went asked him why he did nut take Turenne prisoner, he was 
honest enough to say, ‘‘ 1 was afraid that he would take ine 
instead of me bim.”’ 

Thus it was with the British when they came to this country. 
I must refer to what Burke said two years after the battle of 
Lexington in regard to a proposition which had been suggested 
by members of Parliament, that they should withdraw from Par- 
hiament unless the Government changed itscuurse. Te detend- 
ed this proposition. But he said that he had been disappointed 
in the Americans ; they had not done al] that he had expected. 
Their grand army consisted of 12,000 men, and even these did 
‘not dare to look the British army in the face. He said that it 
was all very well for thuse gentlemen who wanted to keep open 
a contest in order that they might get better terms of seulement 
without reducing the power in front of the Briush ranks. But 
he said that if they expected to gain their liberties by a process 
of this kind it would not do. Aye, but Mr. Burke, it did do, 
yes, it did devilish well. (Applause ) Itdrove the English 
trom this continent, and if we give the same power hereatter 
to the people of the other governinents, other parts of the world 
will drive the representatives of tyranny and despotism from 
their soil as Harrington and Parker and the glorious men who 
died 100 years ago in defence of liberty, drove the euemies of 
this country from their soil. 


HOW WAR AFFECTS WOMAN. 
BY CATHERINE GURNEY. 


War affects many woren directly. They do not indeed 
march forth with the army, with banners fluating over their 
heads, and music cheering their way. They have harder work 
to dv. They have tu say farewell to those they love hest—a 
long farewell, knowing that it is not God who has called them 
to part, but man; knowing often that they sacrifice their best 
and dearest, not for the good of mankind, not even for the weal 
of their fatherland, but for the sake uf one man’s ambition, for 
the gain of a piece of Jand, or for a crown to ornament a guilty 
head. These woinen have to toil and to strive to fill the place 
left vacant; they wait and watch fur news, with hopes growing 
ever fainter as they read of victuries won by the sacrifice of 
whole regiments of theircountrymen. And when the last victory 
is announced, and peace at length proclaimed, the empty place, or 
the crippled form, at their own fireside, forbids them to rejoice 
with their neighbors. These women dunot complain They try 
to persuade themselves that the war was just; that the talents, 
and the strength, and the brave, loving hearte that might have 
dune so much for the world, were all given to a guod and 
tighteous cause. But as they watch the results of the war, and 
hear the dark sayings upon it, a misyiving creeps over 
them that a little more wisdom, a little more of the spirit of 
liberty, a little more law-abiding faithfuluess, might have saved 
the world a crime, and themeelves a life-long surrow. Con- 
sider the thousands killed at Weerth and Gravelotte. and re- 
member that at least two-thirds of this number left wives, 
mothers or daughters to mourn their loss ; and then say whether 
women have no share in the burdens of war! 

Take one actual example of the way in which war affects 
women. A Prussian, having served his three years in the line, 
Inatried a young wife and expended all his property in setting up a 
watchmaker’s business in a provincial town. ‘he first hard 
times over furtune seemed to smile upon him, and his trade be- 
gan to prosper, when suddenly war was declared and he re- 
ceived orders to join his regiment. Before twenty-four hous 
had passed his shop was closed, his farewells said, and he was 
speeding southward. ‘* But what trouble can equal mine! ”’ 
he said despairingly to his English fellow-traveller. ‘* While 
I am away, my business will be lust; strangers will steal away 
my custom ; my hume will be broken up; my wife will be pen- 
niless, and must starve, unless charitable friends take pity upon 
her. Itis ten to one that | may never come back, and our happy 


married life will be cut short forever. Or I may return a 
bie dit cripple, a burden on my wife and on my country.’’ 

his story of 1870 might be multiplied by thousands throagh- 
out Germany. Abvut, the same time, in France, peasants were 
leaving their fields, and tradesmen their shops. ‘The fields re- 
mained untilled ; the shops were clused, or almost deserted ; and 
ye wives and children of the suldiers suffered privation and 
uss. 

As to the women dwelling at the actual seat of war, the tale 
of their woes has often heen recounted. We have heard of 
women driven from their burning homes; of women ill-treated 
and plundered ; of women living in cellars, starved, and injured 
by shot and shell: of women maddened by their misfurtunes ull 
they deny their womanhood, and play the part of assassins, 
bringing ruin on themselves and on their hemes. 

Other women there are whose hearts are nerved and whose 
courage is roused by sufferings which their help can alleviate. 
They go bravely among the horrors of the battlefield, nurse 
the wounded, comfurt the dying, and rob the monster War of 
some of its terrors. But these show not so much the effects uf 
war on women as the effects of women on war. 

The effects of military systems are Bee ravaten by war. The 
cost of war falls fartially on women. ‘he Crimean war cost 
us 100 millions sterling, and the cost to France of the Franco- 
Prussian war wasthree hundred and seventy-onemiljions. For 
years to come women as well as men will suffer privation on 
account of these wars. 

War shuts the manufactory and the shop where women 
earn their bread. Think how many women in Lancashire 
were effected by the American Civil-war 

War increases the disproportion between the sexes. Nature 
brings into the world about an equal numberof buth sexes, but 
by war and other perilous occupations man reduces the number 
of men until the female population exceeds the male by a pro- 
portion varying from two w five per cent. 

War effects women by its influence on society. In time of 
war the thoughts, talents and energies of nations are diverted 
trom the social improvementsand internal reforms which should 
occupy them, and concentrated on the manufacture of engines 
of destruction, and all possible means of carrying ona struggle 
of brute forces. | War hinders social and intellectual develop 
ment. As Herbert Spencer writes, *‘ Inevitably the civilizing 
discipline of social life is antagonized by the uncivilizing disci- 
pline of the Jife war involves ;’’ and ** Fellow-feeling baoita- 
ally trampled down in military conflicts cannot at the same time 
be active in the relations of civil life.’ These facts affect 
women even more harmfully than men. 


A DAY WITH JOHN BRIGHT: 


BY NEWMAN HALL. 


I have just returned from spending at Birmingham a day I 
am not likely soon to forget. When 1 reached the building it 
was densely thronged. At least 15,000 persons were eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of the veteran statesman and patriot. Sev- 
eral members of Parliament were on the platform, among 
whom was Prufessor Fawcett. The Mayor, Mr. Chamberlane, 
presided. He isa young wan, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age. Of the most advanced schvol of politics, his ad- 
mirable conduct in receiving the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
was the theme of universal praise. With no compromise of 
his political upinions, there was nothing in his words or actiups 
with which the most conservative cuurtier could find fault. Ja 
a few telling words he opened the meeting, which was then ad- 
dressed by a master manufacturer and bya mechanic, who both 
in first-rate style subinitted the resolution of welcome and con- 
tinued confidence in their representatives. It was a wondertul 
sight when the vast multitude held up both hands in assent. 
Then, amid Jung-continued plaudits, Mr. Bright rose. He is 
somewhat under the average height, with broad shoulders, 
large round head, with hair now silvered with years, and a 
countenance in which you are in doubt whether firmuess or ten- 
derness predominates. 

He arranged a few pages of notes on his hat, which stood on 
the table at his side, and then, with his left hand generally held 
behind him and his right hand in gentle action, he speke tur up- 
wards of an huur and a quarter, to an audience breathless with 
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interest, except when bursting forth in manifestations of ap- 
proval and delight. Mr. Bright speaks with great delibera- 
tion. There is no hesitation, but there isno hurry. He never 
pauses as if in difficulty to find his words: but he brings them 
out with thoughtful care, as if weighing well the meaning and 
force of each one before it is uttered.. And he may ‘vell be de- 
liberate, for at the table below him one hnodred and fifty re- 
porters were seated, taking every syllable as it fell frum his 
hips. Befure the speech was finished the first part of it was 
already in type, and read by some of the audience. The tele- 
taphic wires were flashing his sentences aj] over the world 
fure he resumed his seat. [ was told that the speech was 
telegraphed 1n less time than he took to deliver it. 

Mr. Bright’s theme was the question of disestablishment. 
It was a sustained argument, illumined by his old flashes of 
humor and keen satire, illustrated by recent events, and com- 
bining strength of conviction and boldness of utterance with 
that courtesy to opponents and charity toward individuals for 
which he is so distinguished. Great vexation has been. ex- 

ressed by many of the papers at the course thas taken. 
hy did he not give his opinion of the present state of the 
Liberal party—tell us who should be the new leader, and indi- 
cate what should be the course of immediate legislation! 
Why speak of a subject which is still in the distance, and why 
add to the disintegration of the Liberal party by urging a ques- 
tion on which the Liberals are divided ! t may be said in re- 
ply, that Mr. Bright has always been in advance of the Liher- 
al Jine. Every pusition which he has marked out on which he 
planted his flag, has heen marched up to and is now in the line 
of the army. Instead of employing this great uccasion in dis- 
cussing what has interest unly for a few weeks, he did what he 
did years ago—he went far ahead, he discussed the great 
question of the future—he indicated that next grand movement 
of the nation which sooner or Jater must come. Mr. Bright's 
speech, instead of being forgotten with the events of the day, 
will be referred to during the long controversy which is now 
developing so rapidly. But, while distinctly avowing the pol- 
icy of disestablishment, he adinitted that it was not yet ripe 
for legislation and deprecated any sudden or violent change. 
A} his old fire was developed in one passage of his speech, in 
which he exposed the poverty of thousands of the working 
clercy incomparison with the wealth and dignity of the privi- 
Jeged class, suying that, as a rule, preferment was to he ob- 
tained only by money or favor. Sumecalled out ‘‘ No ! No!” 
Whereupon the orator, lifting up his voice to its fullest com- 
pass and raising his arm, exclaimed : ** I am not pleading the 
cause of Non-conformists. [am the advocate of thousands of 
poor curates who to-morrow morning will echo what | am say- 
ing ” There was no further interruption. It was wortha long 
journey onlv to see that multitude rise up and with waving hats 
and handkerchiefs testify their reaatd. for the speaker and 
their approval of his sentiments. 

The next morning [ had the privilege of breakfasting with 
Mr. Bright, at the house of Mr. C. Sturge, anamne alsu widely 
honored ; and, with no appearance of fatigue from the effort of 
the night beture, he delighted us during several hours with his 
ounversation on many tupics, including the American war and 
the present condition ot the Southern States. I was interested 
to know that the yield of cotton during the last three years has 
exceeded that of any three years during slavery. All Magland 
rejoices, in spite of differing opinions, that John Bright bids 
fair to resume his place in Parliament and take his share in 
the public debates.— Independent. 


A difficulty has arisen between Turkey and Montenegro 
which assumes a threatening aspect. All the great Powers, 
including England, have been exerting their influence to ensure 
a pacific arrangement of the matter in dispute ; but the war- 
like spirit of the Montenegrins is such that althuagh it is hoped 
hostilities may be avoided, there is still danger of a collision, 
and the situation is one of gravity. Let us hope, however, 
that this difficulty will not raise the ghost of that ** Fastern 
Question’’ which we can never count on seeing permanently laid. 


When the service of our neighbor demands our time, the 
best prayer is action. 


LEXINGTON — 1775. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No maddening thirst for blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 


Their feet had trodden peaceful ways, 
They loved not strife, they dreaded pain ; 
They saw not, what to us is plain, 

That God would make man’s wrath his praise. 


No seers were they, but simple mer : 

Its vast results the future hid ; 

The meaning of the work they did 
Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 


Swift as the summons came they left 
The plow, mid-furrow, standing still. 
The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the ax in cleft. 


They went where duty seemed to call ; 
They scarcely asked the reason why : 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 


Of man for man the sacrifice, 
Unstained by bloud, save theirs, they gave. 
The flowers that blossomed from their grave 
Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 


Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well ; - 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its echo struck the world’s yreat hour. 


That fateful echo is not dumb : 
The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from acentury’s vantage ground, 
The holier triumphs yet to come— 


The bridal time of Law and Love, 
The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sic«, at the feet of Peace 
The hawk shal! nestle with the dove— 


The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities 

And gracious interchange of guod, 


When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 

The lion of our Mother-land. 


THE CONFERENCE AT HAGUE. 


The King of Holland gives his official support to the confer- 
ence of the association four the refurm and codification of the 
law of nations, which is to be held the first week of 
September next, at the Hague. From this fact and other 
circumstances the coming conference is likely to assume 
an especial importance, and the meeting is anticipated 
with much interest in Europe, and we trust, also, in this 
country. It is becoming mvure and mere manifest that this 
movement is in harmony with the spirit of the age. Its suc- 
cess thus far we should judge has exceeded tne expectations uf 
those most actively engaged in it. Wethink it is but a little 
mure than two years since Dr. Miles first went to Europe, to 
secure the cu operation of leading minds in an endeavor to 
elaborate an international code. Within that short period an 
organization, truly international in its character, comprising 
amoung its officers and members well-known names of different 
countries has been furmed. The movement, as we understand 
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it, was not desiyned to be of an official character. But its pur- 
pose was to awaken the interest of the people and the guvern- 
ments in the matter of codification and arbitration, and to give 
expression to existing international sentiment, and to strengthen 
that sentiment ; and thus by degrees tu prepare the way tur the 
adoption of a code of public international law, and the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal. . 

In this work it seems to find increasing encouragement. 

It has from the first received the sympathy of governments, 
and the legislative bodies of six important countries have de- 
clared in its favor. And now the king of the country where it 
is to meet offers to it his official suppurt. 

We may reasonably suppose other powers, one after an- 
other, will take a similar step, and that the time will come 
when the civilized world will enjoy what Lord Derby has re- 
cently said will be an inestimable blessing, **a settled interna- 
tional law, and an international tribunal.’’—Boston Traveller. 


HON. DAVID JOY. 


The electric cable has recently borne across the preat waters 
the melancholy tidings of the death of Hon David Joy. His 
decease occurred at Ventnor, Isle of Wigtt, on the 5th inst. 
He had, for several years, been afflicted with paralysis, and fur 
many months so helplessly disabled that to Aan, death doubt- 
less came as a friend and deliverer. Yet, through all his try- 
ing illness, he was very gentle and amiable, never irritable or 
complaining. Having expressed a desire to return to America 
and die there, arrangements had been made to carry out his 
wish, but death came before it could be accomplished. Mr. 
Joy was a native of Nantucket, where by industry, good sense 
and correct habits, he rose trom indigence to prusperity and 
honor. He held places of public trust, and was sent from Nan- 
tucket to the State Senate. 

Mr. Joy was one of the founders of the Nantucket Athe- 
neum, donating very liberally to the institution, and has always 
manifested a great interest in ita prosperitv. A fine portrait of him 
is among those which now adorn the walls of the Library Room. 

In 1844 he came to Northampton, and resided here fur about 
eight years, on Round Hill. While a resident of this town he 
won many friends and was a useful citizen, serving the town as 
a member of the Board of Selectmen On account of his wife’s 
health, he left Northampton fur remedial treatment and change 
of air. Since then he has resided in various places in this 
country, but, for the greater period, in Eingland and on the 
continent of Europe. Mr Joy was one of Nature's noblemen. 
His manly form and beaming countenance gave to all who look- 
ed upon him, ‘tassurance of a man.’’ He sympathized with 
the temperance, peace, anti-slavery, woman's rights and other 
philanthropic movements, and gave to them substantial tukens 
of his interest in their success. Peace tu his ashes! The 
world is better that David Joy has lived in it and brightened its 
atmosphere with his noble face and benevolent spirit.— WVorth- 
ampton Journal. 

It is with much regret that we have to announce the death of 
the Hon. David Joy, which took place at Salupia Villa, ou the 
5th inst. Mr. Joy was, as many of our readers know, an 
American gentleman, who held a high position in his own coun- 
try, and one who has spent his life in seeking to benefit his fel- 
Jow man. He was an active agent in briuging about the over- 
throw of slavery in the United States and of establishing schuols 
and other institutions in which the colored population of these 
States receive the same advantages as their white brethren. 
These institutions, we hear, still exist, and are in a flourishing 
condition, and will therefore be the best and must lasting monu- 
ment that could be raised to the philanthropic labors of our de- 
parted friend. Abvut five vears ago Mr. and Mrs. Joy, who 
had previously visited our lovely locality, became residents in 
Ventnor ; and though living in a quiet style, the benefit of their 
presence amongst us has been felt in many a poor family circle, 
an! in many a sick chamber, and whilst the death of Mr. Joy 
will be deeply felt. the departure of his excellent lady for her 
native country will be greatly regretted by all who may have 
had the honor of knowing her, and especially so by the many 
to whom the benevolent hands of herself and her lamented hus- 
band were so constantly and so freely opened. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Joy have been for many years past staunch supporters of the 
temperance movement, and during their stay in Ventnor they 
have done much by their sympathy and pecuniary suport to aid 
the Committee of the Ventnor and Bonchurch Temperance Sv- 
ciety in their enterprising efforts, by which that Society has 
made its influence felt in our town as a power for good .— ZIs/e 
of -Wight Express. 


THE HEAVEN-BUILT WALL. 


In the campaign uf Napoleon in Russia, while the French 
army was retreating from Moscow, there lay in a poor, low 
cottage, ina little village, an invalid boy. This village was 
exactly in the course of the retreating army, and already the 
reports of its approach had reached and excited the ters ified 10- 
habitants. In their turn they began to make preparations for 
retreat; for they knew there was no hupe for them frum the 
hands of soldiers, all seeking their own preservation, and 
giving no quarter to others. very one who had the strength 
to fly, fled ; some trying to take with them their worldly gonds, 
some to conceal them. The little village was fast growing de- 
serted. Some burnt their houses or dismantied them. ‘The old 
were placed in wagons, and the young hurried their families 
away with them. 

But in the little cottage there was none of thisbustle. The 
poor crippled buy could net move from his bed. The wid- 
owed muther had no friends intimate enough to spare a thought 
for her in this time of trouble, when every one thought only vf 
those nearest to him and of himself. What chance in flight 
was there for her and her young children, among whom one 
waa the poor crippled boy? 

It was evening, and the sound of distant voices and of prep3- 
ration had died away. ‘The puor boy was wakeful with terror, 
now urging his mother to leave him to his fate, now dreading 
lest she should take him at his word and leave him behind. 

‘*The neighbors are just going away; I hear them not 
longer,’’ he said. ‘* [am so selfish I have kept you here. 
‘Take the little girls with you! it is not too late. And I am 
safe; who will hurt a poor helpless boy? ”’ 

‘©We are all safe,’’ answered the mother; *‘God will not leave 
us though all else torsake us.”’ 

‘* But what can help us!’’ persisted the boy. ‘* Who cau 
defend us from their cruelty? Such stories as [ have heard of 
the ravages of these men! They are not men; they are wild 
beasts. Oh, why was I inade so weak—su weak as to be ul- 
terly useless? No strength todefend, no strength even tu fly.”’ 

** There is a sure wall for the detenceless,’’ answered his 
mother. ‘* God will build us up a sure wall.”’ 

‘© You are my strength now,’’ said the boy; **I thank God 
that you did not desert me. 1 am so weak, I cling to you. 
Do not leave me, indeed! I fancy | can see the cruel soldiers 
hurrying in. We aretoo poor to satisfy them, and they would 
pour their vengeance upon us! And yet you ought to leave 
me! What right have | to keep youhere! AndIshall sutier 
more if ] see you suffer.” 

‘*God will be our refuge and defence,’ still said the mother, 
and at length with low, quieting words, she stilled the anxious 
ga he, too, slept like his sisters. 

he morning came of the day that was to bring the dreaded 
enemy. ‘he mother and children opened their eyes to find 
that a ** sure wall’’ had indeed been built for their defence. 
‘The snow had begun to fall the evening before. Through the 
night it had collected rapidly. A ‘* stormy wind, fulfilling His 
word,’* had blown the snow into drifts against the low house, 
so that it had entirely covered it—a protecting wall, built by 
Him who holds the very winds in His fists, and who ever pities 
those who trust in Him. A low shed behind protected the way 
to the outhouse where the aniinals were, and fur a few days the 
mother and her children kept themselves alive within their cot- 
tage, shut in and concealed by the heavy barricade uf snow. 

It was during that time that the dreaded scourge passed 
over the village. Every house was ransacked ; all the wealth- 
ier ones deprived of their luxuries, and the poorer ones robbed 
of their necessaries. But the low routed cottage lay sheltered 
beneath its walls of snow, which in the silent night had gath- 
ered aboutit. Gud had protected the defenceless with a ** sure 
wall.’ The Christian. | 
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Vor. IV. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


[Apevaipe Proctor has written beautiful lines, but nothing 
more touchingly true than the following. What alesson and a 
‘ cumfort they convey to every Christian. } 


‘* Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


‘¢ Scatter the seed, and fear not 
A table will be spread ; 

What master if you are tou weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread ¢ 

Sow while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 


‘* Sow while the seeds are lying 
Inthe warm earth’s bosom deep, 

And your warm tears fall upon it; 
They will stir in their quiet sleep, 

And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance, for the tears you weep. 


‘‘ Then sow, for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day ; 

And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you have passed away 

Before the waving corn- fields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 


‘* Sow, and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears— 
Where, in spite of the-coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart's trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears.”’ 


Charles Dickens said that ‘‘ the first external revelation of 
the dry rot in a man is a tendency to lurk and lounge; to be at 
the street corners without intelligent reasons ; to be going any- 
where when met: to be about many places rather than any ; 
to do nothing tangible, but to have intention of performing a 
number of tangible duties to-morrow or the day after.’’ 


IN THE BRITiSH MUSEUM. 


BY REV. J. [. BOSWELL. 


‘© A dreary day for sight-seeing. Pouring down rain stead- 
ly." : 
% Do not be discouraged. There is one place where we can 
spend a pleasant day and never think of the rain.’’ 

‘¢ Let us go there. What place is it?’’ 

‘©The British Museum.”’ 

Out of the London cab we get at Great Russell street, oppo- 
site the Museum. We pass through the gate, ascend the 
broad flight of stone steps and open the dvor to the main en- 
trance. Here we purchase catalogues, and after five minutes 
study of the plan of the building we are ready to set out on 
our tour of sight-seeing. No easy work, for the building 
covers seven acres and is filled with treasures from the four 
quarters of the glube. All that can be done on a first visit of 
only four or five hours is to give a hasty glance at afew of the 
objects of greatest interest. 

Let us stroll through the rooms filled with Egyptian curiosi- 
ties. Whatugly looking black stone is that which is covered 
with strange-looking marks’ That is called the Rosetta 
stone, and has inscriptions in Greek and Egyptian, which give 
a clew to the meaning of the ancient hieroglyphics. Jt con- 
tains a page of ancient history, and tells, among other things, 
of the coronation of the king at Memphis, two thousand years 
ago. Here are idol statues cut in red granite, and stone cof- 
fins, and the heads of sphynxes and ghastly mummies partly 
unrolled, which have an unhappy look as they are placed on ex- 
hibition. Here we see the household furniture, the tools, the 
musical instruments of this ancient people, and we beyin to 
think that they knew some things quite as well as we do. 

Thence we pass into rooms full of treasures from ancient 
Nineveh. Here are human-headed lions—in stone, of course 
—and marble slabs, with rude pictures of wars and lion hunts. 
Ah! there is a picture which will be of interest to you if you 
are a Bible student. There is King Sennacherib on his throne 
with the Jewish captives before him. Notice how clearly the 
unknown artist has drawn the Jewish features. 

But here isa room in which lovers of the fine art linger, for 
here are contained the “ Elgin Marbles.’’ High on a rocky 
eminence at Athens stands the Parthenon—a marble temple, 
which was once the pride of the Greeks. Lord Elgin, by per- 
mission, stripped it of its few remaining treasures and sent 
parts of the building containing the finest sculptures of 
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antiquity to the British Museam. Here they are, 
and broken, yet still worth an artist’s stady. 

Ascend a flight of steps to the second floor. 
room filled with things rare, curious and strange, until the eye 
tires. One room is full of shells of all shapes and sizes. An- 
other full of specimens of ore. Another full of stuffed birds 
and beasts—with a huge stuffed gorilla, that really looks so 
human that one almost believes, with Darwin, that if he was 
not exactly the father of the race of men, he certainly was 
their grandfather! So we go glancing here and there, and 
wondering at the time, and skill and labor required to bring all 
these wondrous things together. 

Tired out already! © you must not miss the greatest won- 
der of all, the library and the reading-room. Pass this way 
through the lung hall, open the doors, and here is the great 
reading room. It is certainly a wonder in its way; circular in 
form and covered by a huge iron dome which measures in di- 
ameter a hundred and forty feet. There are desks and seats to 
accommodate three hundred readers, while around the walls 
are rows of book-shelves. . You pass through it, and then into 
several large rooms which are full of book-shelves. You walk 
in a kind of stupid wonder, realizing, as never before, that ‘‘of 
making beoks, there is.no end.’? Only think, here are 800- 
000 volumes, besides pamphlets, manuscripts, and newspapers. 
If you doubt the statement you can count the books and be 
convinced! There are three miles of bookcases, eight feet 
high, and twenty-five miles of shelves; and stil! the library is 
growing at the rate of thousands of volumes every year. 

Ah! here are some curiqus things in glass cases. Here is 
the famous Magna Charta, given by King John at Runnymede, 
and which is the foundation stone on which rests English law 
and liberty. Here is a document signed by John Milton, by 
which he sells a poem called ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to a bookseller 
for $75. Here are autographs of kings, poets, historians, and 
statesmen of the last four centuries whose names are known 
wherever England’s fame has gone. Here are the first editions 
of the Bible, Shakspeare, Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Cru- 
sve and a host of other well-known books. A Idver of books, 
may well gaze with open eyes. 

All these treasures are the property of the nation. They 
are free to the public, and all may come and be welcome. 
Many are the gilts to the people which have been made from 
tine to time, but in all England surely there is none other so 
great and so noble as this. 


ee 
RESULT OF KINDNESS. 


A servant of the Rev. Rowland Hill suddenly died, and his 
master preached his funeral sermon to a numerous audience, in 
the course of which he mentioned the following anecdote: 
Many persons present were acquainted with the deceased, and 
have had itin their power to observe his character and conduct. 
They can bear witness that I speak the truth, when I assert 
that fora number of years past he has proved himself a perfect- 
ly sober, honest, industriovs and religious man, faithfully per- 
forming, as far as lay in his power, the duties of his station in 
life, and serving God with constancy and zeal ; and yet this very 
man, this virtuous and pious man, was once a robber on the 
highway. More than thirty years ago he stopped me on the 
high-road, and demanded my money. Not at all intimidated, I 
argued with him. I asked what could induce him to pursue so 
iniquitous a course of life. ‘‘I have been a coachman, sir,”? 
said he, ‘** but am now out of a place, and not being able to get 
a character, can get no employment and am therefore obliged 
to resort to this means of gaining a subsistence.’? I desired 
bim to call on me; he promised he would and kept his word. 
I talked further with him, and offered to take him into my ser- 
vice. He consented, and ever since that period he has served 
me faithfully, and not ine only, but he has faithfully served 
God. And instead of having finished his life in a public, igno- 
minious manner, with a depraved and hardened mind, as he prob- 
ably would soon have done, he has died in peace, rejoicing in 
hope, and prepared, we trust, fur the society of just men made 
perfect. 7 
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The holiness of the people is in the crown of the minister. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Such is the Peace Movement. With the everflowing cur- 
rent of time, it has gained ever-increaging strength ; and it has 
now become like a mighty river. At first, but a slender foun- 
tain, sparkling on some lofty summit, it has swollen with every 
tributary rill, with the friendly rains and dews of heaven, and 
at last, with the associate waters of various nations, until it 
washes the feet of populous cities, rejoicing on its peaceful 
banks. By the voices of poets; by the aspirations and labors 
of statesmen, philosophers, and good men; by the experience 
of history; by the peaceful union inte nations, or families, 
tribes, and provinces, divesting themselves of the * liberty’’ to 
wage War; by the example of leagues, alliances, confedera- 
cies, and congresses; by the kindred movements of our age, 
all tending to Unity ; by an awakened public sentiment, and a 
growing recognition of the Brotherhvod of Man’, by the syn- 
pathies of Jarge popular assemblies; by the formal action of 
legislative bodies ; by the promises of Christianity,—are we 
encouraged to persevere. So doing, we shall act not 
against nature, but with nature, making ourselves, accord: 
ing to the injunction of Lord Bacon, its ministers and in- 
terpreters. rom nosingle man, from no body of men, does 
our cause proceed. Not from St. Pierre or Leibnitz, from 
Rosseau or Kant, in other days; not from Jay or Burritt, from 
Cobden or Lamartine, in our own. It is the irrepressible ut- 
terance of longing with which the heart of Humanity labors; 
itis the universal expression of the spirit of the Age, thirst- 
ing after Harmony ; it is the heaven-born whisper of Truth, 
immortal and omnipotent; it is the word of God published in 
commands as from the burning-bush ; it is the voice of Christ, 
declaring to all mankind that they are brothers, and saying to 
the turbulent nationalities of the earth, as to the Faging sea, 
‘* Peace, be still !'"— Charles Sumner. 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON. 
BY THACKERAY. 


He captured many thousand guns; 

He wrote ‘“‘ The Great’’ before his name ; 
And, dying, only left his sons 

The recollection of his shame. 


Though more than half the world was bis, 
He died without a rood his own; 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six feet of ground to lie upon. 


He fought a thousand glorious wars, 

And more than half the world was his, 
And somewhere now in yonder stars, 

Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is ! 


“HOW DARE YOU STRIKE ME ?” 


A pleasant story of the childhood of the Danish writer, 
Hans Christian Andersen, is told in a sketch of his life. Li> 
tle Hans was one day with his mother and sume other poor 
neighbors gleaning in a field of a man who was said to be 
very harsh and cruel. They saw him coming and all started 
torun away. But Hans’ clumsy wooden shoes came off; the 
stubble or short stumps of the grain stalks which had been lef 
by the reapers, hurt his tender feet, so that he could not keep 
up with the others, and he found he must be caught. The rough 
owner of the field was very near, and could almost reach him 
with his heavy whip; when Hans, whose hopeless case now 
suddenly filled him with new courage, stopped and turned, and 
looking into the man’s face.said :** How dare you strike me 
when God sees you?*’ The anger of his pursuer was sub- 
dued at once. Instead of striking the boy, he gently stroked 
his cheeks, asked his name, and gave him some money. The 
truth of which little Hans had reminded him when about to do 
acruel act, seemed to make him ashamed of it at once, and 
caused him to speak and act kindly. 


SS 


Example is the softest and least invidious 


way of com- 
manding. ; 
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THE JUTTING CRAG. 


A few years ago a man was passing along a road near Stone 
Mountain, in South Carolina, at a point where the cliff rises 


nearly fifteen hundred feet almost perpendicularly. Glancing 
ta he thought he saw far up the rocky walls a waving hand. 
is loud halloo was answered by a far-off voice. 

‘*T have but little money,”’ it said, “‘ but I will gladly give it 
al] to any one who will come ard help me.”’ 

Assuring the man that help should be forthcoming, he hast- 
ened into the city and gathered together a company to go to 
the rescue. 

By ascending the mountain at another point, they reached a 
place just over the man’s head. There, three hundred feet 
down the side of the mountain, was a man clinging for life to 
a jutting crag. He could not be saved except some one was 
willing to go down hy a rope and give him help. What a bless- 
ing that there are peuple fitted for all sorts of emergencies in 
lite! The man was found who was ready to take upon him 
the perilous task. ‘The other was rescued from the rock to 
which he had clang for twenty-four hours, until his strength 
was well nigh exhausted. He was blistered in the sun and 
half-famished with thirst, and had almost given up every 
hope of rescue. 

The first natural query was, when. he was once more safe, 
how he came there? An empty whiskey bottle above told the 
story. He had drained the last drop, and then walked too near 
the edge of the precipice, where he missed his footing, and 
began his slide down the steep declivity. There seemed no 
homan chance of his escape from destruction; but God so 
ordered it that the little rock should for a moment arrest his 
fall. Clinging to it with the energy of despair, he gained a 
little foothold, and there he hung, afraid to stir, Jest he should 
be dashed down on the rocks twelve hundred feet below. What 
a day and night he must have had! Whata time for reflec- 
tion on his past life, and what a fearful looking forward for the 
future! Ne doubt he made vows with the Lord in hours of 
peril, which we trust were not forgotten after deliverance 
came. 

There are many young men of to-day beginning a slide 
down a mountain quite as fearful. Their firet misstep is in tak- 
ing a first glass. ‘here is no safety in such a step. ‘* Their 
feet shall slide in due time,’’ and they have no assurance of 
even so much as a jutting rock to arrest them for a moment. 

How idle is all their talk about their strength of resolution 
sad ability to stop or go on as they may choose. Just as rea- 
sonably might the man have spoken of his ability to stop when 


he had commenced his descent of the mountain. Think of his 
case when you are tempted to commence this downward career, 
and remember that only a miracle of grace can save you.— 
Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


A WORD OF KINDNESS. 


How softly on the bruised heart 
A word of kindness falls, 

And to the dry and parched soul 
The moist’ning tear-drop calls! 

Oh! if they knew who walked the earth, 
?Mid sorrow, grief and pain, 

The power a word of kindness hath, 
’Twere paradise again. 


The weakest and the poorest may 
The simple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts 
Return again and live. 

Oh! what is life if Jove be lost— 
If man’s unkiod to man? 

Or what the heaven that waits beyond 
This brief and mortal span ? 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In minute glory shine, 

So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect the source divine. 

Oh! then be kind, who’er thou art, 
That breathes the mortal breath, 

And it shall brighten all thy life, 
And sweeten even death. 


A BOY’S APPEAL. 


Daniel Webster and his brother Ezekiel, when both were 
young, had set a trap and captured a woodchuck. It was late 
in the evening when the boys discovered their game, and as 
they desired to see the animal alive, they managed to release 
it from the trap, placing it ina box until morning. The boys 
consulted, and concluding that the young folks of the neigh- 
borhood would like to see the show, postponed the execution 
of the creature until afternoon. This gave Daniel time for re- 
flection (Daniel never did say anything without reflection). Quite 
likely he was impressed with the sentiment of the little girls of 
his acquaintance; but let this be as it may, for reasons best 
known to ourselves it must not be mentioned. 

When the time came to dispatch the criminal, the boys die 
agreed about the matter— Ezekiel wanting it killed, while 
Daniel desired its liberation. The case was referred to the 
father. The old gentleman, becoming interested, said to the 
boys: ‘* We will hold a court. The woodchuck shall be the 
prisoner; Ezekiel, State’s attorney, shall make the opening 
speech ; Daniel, counsel for the defence, shall make the closing 
speech ; myself the judge.’’ This being agreed to, the box, 
containing the prisoner, was brought and placed in front of the 
court, who Was seated upon a Jog of wood The elder brother 
made a strong appeal, declaring the prisoner a foe to mankind; 
that he had depredated upon the property of man; had stolen 
and carried off vegetables from the garden; that self-preservation 
was the first and strongest instinct in nature; that not only man, 
but all beings created were justifiable in slaying their enemies ; 
that this universal law ran through the whole chain of nature; 
that the prisoner merited his fate and certainly ought to 
die. Daniel then arose, and pointing his finger towards the 
prisoner addressed the court : 

‘* My opponent accuses the prisoner of being an enemy to 
roankind, and of being guilty of the crime of larceny. Both of 
these accusations are quite impossible, and only show a mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of terms. My opponent 
has failed to prove in what respect the prisoner is an enemy to 
the race, and it is-utterly impossible that he should have beer 
guilty of the crime my opponent alleges, because he knows no 
human law but obeys a higher law—that of the Maker of the 
universe. The prisoner only took of the vegetables what was 
needed to sustain life, and instead of violating obeyed a higher 
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law than that made by man.’’ He proceeded to argue that the 
pee: had a right with man to the products of the earth, 
eing created by the same hand and supplied from the same 
source ; moreover, that it was a wicked, selfish, cowardly act 
to take the life of a wounded prisoner, and was so considered 
by all the civilized nations of the earth. Growing pathetic, he 
continued to urge that the trembling, bleeding, helpless prisoner 
had already suffered more than death, and that life was a 
smal! boon to grant to one of God’s creatures under the cir- 
cumstances—but before Daniel had closed his speech, the judge 
arose, and with tears trickling down his cheeks and quaver- 
ing voice, roared out: ‘*Zeke, you let that woodchuck go !”? 


MURMURS. 


Some murmor when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one smal! speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy gild 

- ‘The darkness of their night. © 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And heartsin poorest huts admire 

How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 


A SUNNY FACE. 


How sweet in infancy, bow lovely in youth, how saintly in 
age! There are a few noble natures whose very presence car- 
ries sunshine with them wherever they go; a sunshine which 
means pity for the poor, sympathy for the suffering, help for 
the unfortunate, and benignity toward all How such a face 
enlivens every other face it meets, and carries into every com- 

ny vivacity and joy and gladness But the scow! and frown 
Ecectien in a selfish heart, and manifesting itself in daily, almost 
hourly fretfulness, complaining, fault-finding, angry criticisms, 
spiteful comments on the motives and actions of others, how 
they thin the cheek, shrivel the face, sour and sadden the coun- 
tenance! No joy in the heart, no nobility in the soul, no gen- 
erosity in the nature; the whole character as cold as an iceberg, 
as hard as Alpine rock, as arid as the wastes of Sahara! 
Reader, which of these countenances are you cultivating? If 
you find yourself losing all your confidence in human nature, 
you are nearing an old age of vinegar, of wormwood and of 
gall; and not a mourner will follow your solitary bier, not one 
tear-drop shall ever fall on your forgotten grave.—Dr. Hail. 


If we could only read each other’s hearts we should be 
kinder to each other. If we knew the wues and bitterness and 
physical annoyances of our neighbors, we should make allow- 
ances which we do not now. e go about masked, uttering 
stereotyped sentiments, hiding our heart’s pangs and-our head- 
aches as carefully as we can; and yet we wonder that others do 
not discover them by intuition. . We cover our best feelings 
from the light ; we do not so conceal our. resentments and our 
dislikes, of which we are prone to be proud. Often two peo- 
ple sit close together with ‘‘[ love you,’’ in either heart, and 
neither knows it. Each thinks ‘‘ 1 could be fond, but what is 
the use of wasting foadness on one who does not care for it?” 
and so they part and go their ways alone. Life is a masquer- 
‘ade at which few unmask even to their very dearest. 


* 


A good Quaker, eighty-five years of age, whom no one ever 
heard speak a cross word, was asked by a young man how he 
had been able, through the trials and perplexities of a long life, 
to keep always so pleasant. He replied, ‘* Dayton, if thee 
never allows thy voice to rise, thee will not be likely ever to 
get very angry.’ Let us remember this and try and keep our 
voices ‘* soft and low.” 
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THE STORY OF A SPARROW. 


A writer in the London Science Gossip relates a remarkable 
story of his experience with a foundling sparrow. Three 
years ago a young sparrow fell at his feet upon the pavement 
from a house-roof. He carried it home, where a servant girl 
took it in charge and swathed and tenderly nursed and fed it, 
administering to it sopped bread from her own mouth. The 
bantling took to its foster-mother and to its diet, and grew to 
full stature. It was finally, with a desire to give it liberty, 
placed in the garden, where it remained until another sparrow, 
apparently of its own age, made love to it, and finally enticed 
it away to a more natural condition of sparrow life, but not so 
far away as that it forgot its early friends, whom it frequently 
visited, and continued to recognize with signs of affection. 

If the nurse was in the garden, the grateful little creature 
would fly to her, perch upon her head or shoulder, and retain 
its position when she was walking, gathering flowers, or the 
like; and it was perfectly at home with all the household. A 
pane of glass in the kitehen winduw was fitted with a hinge for 
the admission of the interesting pet, which did not fail, at 
breakfast, dinner or supper time to make its appearance and 
tap at the window with its beak until it was opened for its entry, 
when it would fly to its Joved and faithful nurse and partake of 
its usual feed from her mouth. This happy intercourse has 
been continued for three or four years, during which the spar- 
row has raised three or four broods, on which occasions food 
has been left for it upon the window, so as to be at all times 
accessible to supplies to the rising generation. On one of these 
occasions the number of its visits to the food was no less than 
237 in one day. 


The cannon captured from Germany by France during the 
late war have been cast into a huge bel], weighing more than 
twenty tons. This bell is a doioe twelve feet in height, and 
large enough to cover fifteen men. Upon its margin is record- 
ed the fact of the French defeat by the Emperor William, and 
a bust of Saint Peter adorns the surface. It is to be hung in 
the south tower of the Cologne cathedral. 


Dear Reaper :—The Angel of Peace is prepared from 
month to month with great care ; not a line is admitted not in 
accordance with the spirit and teachings of ‘‘the Prince of 
peace.”’? We have made our terms low, very low and must 
rely on the friends of our noble cause to aid in yiving the Angel 
to the millions of the youth of the Jand to guide them in the 
‘* arts of peace’’ and preserve them in coming years from the 
barbarism of war. No better little paper can be put into the 
families and schools of this great land. D. 


The best Christians have need to be warned against the 
worst sins. 
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We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing the 
sentiments of peace and good will for lack of adequate funds. 


Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. Let our 


friends think on these things and inquire of the great ‘* Prince 


of Peace,’’ what wilt thou have me todo? 
H. C. Dunuam. 


Dececates To THE INTERNATIONAL Conk ConFERENCE.— 
The international code committee tu arrange a programme for 
the meeting of the association at the Hague in September next, 
met here te-nizht. Professor Woolsey presided. A large 
number of disuunguished gentlemen were present. Among the 
delegates chosen are Professor Woolsey, David Dudley Field, 
Dr. J. B. Miles and Chancellor Pruyn. 


Tre Nations Arminc.—The opinion seems to be gaining 
strength that a great war is impending in Furope = ‘The Ger- 
man army, by a new bill, is raised to 1,750,000 men, and may 
be increased to 2,400,000. France has in process of formation 
an°army of 1,698,000 men, and Russia one of 3,376,000. 
Meanwhile the Pope is stirring up ill-feeling and dissension by 
pressing his claims to temporal dominion and to authority over 
all governments. 


AN APPEAL TO CIIRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


lt is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
hef, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal wartare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 
issned its public protest ayainst this heathen and wicked custom 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion-of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christan Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years apo, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalt ia the 
_more general promotion uf the cause of peace. 


The Association, in the fulfillment of its tiust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, andthe publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appte- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If itis 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to Jabor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? «If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weivht of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to reheve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eivhteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood! Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war. as has heen said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely itistime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peree on earth ard good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. ‘ 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

Ou behalf and by direction of the Peace Assnciation of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L Murray, President, New York. 

DanieL Hin, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Suiprey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1875, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the Angel. ‘This impuses upon us a 
very considerable tax, and one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers, and especially the 
Angel, are furnished. But we are unwilling now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 
essary to change our terms. 


THe ApostLe oF Peacr.— Memoir of William Ladd.—B 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best n:en that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will he read with lively interest by the old ard the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 

stage paid, on reception of the price. Address Kev. H.C. 
Dunhara, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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THE HOME CUARDIAN. 
[ESTABLISHED 1838.} 


A Monthly Magazine of Choice Luerature, Stories, Tales, Descriptive 
Sketches, Poems, Special Departments devoted to Editorials, Mothers’ 
Bureau, Health, Children’s Fireside, Christian, Moral and Benevolent 
Work, Publishers’ Matters. 

MRS. P. 4. SMITH, EDITOR. 


During the year 1875, a series of articles by Dr. J. ‘I’. Payne on ‘Curtis. 
TIAN AND BENBVOLEST Wokk ts Boston,” will be contuibuted. Other 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousandsevery 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace a]l uver the Continent. 
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is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unclristian, inhuman and unneces- 
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1o find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannol injure another withoul injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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NOTE. 

We are much brodered in our noble work of diffusing the 
sentiments of peace and good will fur lack of adequate funds. 
Miullions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. Let our 
friends think on these things and inquire of the great ‘* Prince 


of Peace,’ what wilt thou have me todo? 
H. C. Dunuam. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


_ ‘The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
cation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
Sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
out with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowinz him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought te go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner “ being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
hhis countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, fur price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 

Tue True Granpvevr or Nations and the War-SysTem or 
x He ComMonwWeaLtuH or Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
«-. Dunhan, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
g2reat Senator, who was a ‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
«> ause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
== copy on the above terms. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
fur a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
ten cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address al] your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 


ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 
‘¢The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase uf funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very genera] appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ | 
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AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


THE GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
ITS DECISIONS. 
No. 2. 

A seeond reason for confidence in the effectiveness of the 
decisions of the International Court, is affurded by the composi- 
tion and the character of the Court. 

The tribunal for which we contend, and which we believe 
is demanded, is to be composed of members chosen from each 
one of the nations associated in the confederacy. And, 
althoagh, the relative size and power of the nations may dif- 
fer much, yet we maintain that each nation should have the 
same oumber of representatives in the Court, for the interests, 
the rights and the honor of the weaker nations, as of weaker 
iudividuals, are equally sacred, and entitled to protection with 
those of the stronger individuals and nations. The number of 
jadges to be selected from each nation, we will not pretend to 
determine ; but the analogy of two Senators from each State of 
the American confederacy, regardlvss of the size of the States, 
naturally inclines us to say, let two judges be appointed by each 
nation. 

Such is to be the tribunal in its composition. And, then, as 
regards its character, it is to be judicea/, a court of law, whose 
prerogative it is todetermine what the law is in its impartiality 
and majesty, io its application to all nations at alltimes. Itisto 
be a court of law in distinction from a court of umpires, or ar- 
bitrators appointed by parties in controversy todecide upon an 
existing dispute and the judges are to be jurists and publicists, 
the ablest, the wisest, the most fair-minded to be found in each 
nation. Thus the tribunal will be literally a High Court, the 
most august judicatory upon earth, so lifted above, and shielded 
from the influence of partisan and selfish considerations, envy 
and jealousy as to be the best earthly embodiment of exact and 
even-handed justice, presenting no unworthy resemblance to 
the tribunal of Infinite Justice. 

Verily, might not the decisions of such a court be expected 
almost to enfurce themselves! What reason or pretext could 
either of the nations, who might have referred a question to 
such a tribunal have for refusing obedience tq its decision! No 
aation could charge it with partiality for its opponent; for the 
com pusition of the court deprives it of all motive for favoritism, 
while its character is a guarantee that the rights and claims of 
each party will have been carefully investigated and sacredly 
regarded. 

Hence, it follows, that the sentiment of honor in the nations 
will operate powerfully in securing obedience to the decisions 
of the tribunal. This sense of honor in the nations, therefore, 
we adduce, as a third reason for believing the decisions of the 
court will be regarded. In the breast of every man that is a 
man, ho sentiment is more vigorous, or holds a higher place 


than this sentiment of honor. Every true and noble man holds 
his honor inviolable, and he will sacrifice his life sooner than 
hishonor. His honor is the immediate jewel of his sou! in 
comparison with which money is trash, is nothing. 

The duel, the wager of battle between individuals is a bar- 
barous custom indeed; but it bears testimony to the might of 
the sentiment of honor in the human spirit, showing that it is 
mightier than the love of life itself; at the same time, that the 
due] is a false and an atrocious method for vindicating honor. 
Even so, every true and noble nation esteems its honor as 
sacred. It guards and cherishes its good name as a jewel 
above price. It covets and prizes the confidence and respect 
of all the members of the great Family of nations, as it covets 
and prizes scarcely anything besides. How quickly will a high 
spirited nation resent an insult to its flag! How jealous it is 
of its honor! In a majority of cases, the pretext of na- 
tions for declaring war is to avenge an insult to their flag, to 
vindicate and maintain their honor. The end which they 
seek or profess to seek, all agree, is praiseworthy ; however 
much we may deplore and reprobate the means they adopt to 
gain it. 

Now, the whole force of this mighty sentiment of honor, in 
the nations, which has, heretofore, so often impelled them to 
war, will operate to induce them to abide by the decisions of 
the tribunal, and to avoid war. By the supposition, each 
nation has voluntarily entered into the compact or confederacy ; 
each nation has voluntarily participated in the constitution of 
the court; each nation has voluntarily given a solemn pledge 
to all the others, to accept of the decisions of the tribunal. 
Each nation, thenceforward, is in honor bound to accept of those 
decisions. The alternative with it will be, either to abide by 
the decision of the court, or to sacrifice its honor, to torfeit its 
good name, to cast away its claim to the confidence and respect 
of all the members of the great Commonwealth of nations; in 
a word, to render itself an outcast from the Family of States. 


Now, what nation would not consider itself wronged, even 
insulted by being thought so destitute of self-respect, as to be 
capable of violating its solemn pledge so publicly given, and 
of breaking the international treaty. 


We have an instructive example: Some four years ago, 
Great Britain and the United States of America had a compli- 
cated and embittered controversy. They had questions to be 
settled involving facts and principles of a peculiar and delicate 
nature, and such questions as it has been generally supposed, 
could not be adjusted without an appeal to the arbitrament of 
the sword. But these nations chose a better way. They 
agreed to submit their differences to a tribunal composed of five 
able and impartial men. They pledged themselves beforehand 
to abide by the decision of that tribunal, whatever it might be. 
Theat decision, in due time, was rendered; and the two 
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nations do abide by it. Did it ever enter the thought of the 
British nation to refuse obedience to that decision, because it 
was, in some sense, adverse to her! Tv her eternal honor, be 
it said, JVo. That noble nation, whatever she may have 
thought of the merits of the award, unhesitatingly accepted it, 
and fulfilled her pledge promptly and to the letter. She would 
sooner have cut off her right hand, and plucked out her right 
eye, than to have refused obedience to the decision of the 
Geneva Arbitration Tribunal, when once she had pledged her- 
self to abide by it. By the course which she has taken, she has 
maintained and vindicated her honor before the world, as she 
could not have done by. the most successful war. She has 
given an illustrious exhibition of the might of the sentiment of 
honor in a great and noble nation, and has taught us that we 
may with confidence rely upon this sentiment to secure the 
effectiveness of the decisions of an International Tribunal. 

Still another powerful sentiment will conepire with the one 
just named to secure the same end; that sentiment is love of 
country, a desire to promote the welfare and the interests of 
one’s own nation. This sentiment is one of the constituents 
of patriotism, the exercise of which in its pure and noble form 
by any nation, enhances at one and the same time, its own good 
and that of the whole Family of nations. For to such an ex- 
tent have the interests of the nations now become intertwined and 
interblended that when one suffers, all the others suffer with it. 
When one prospers, all the others partake more or less of its 
prosperity. Hence, each nationality, not only may, but mus¢ 
insist upon its rights, and employ the means that will in the 
highest degree conserve its own interesis. Doing this, each 


nation, that shall have entered into the compact, and participa-. 


ted in the constitution of the court, can but be inclined to 
accept of and abide by the judgment of the court. For the alterna- 
tive will be either to accept of the decision of the august, im- 
partial tribunal, or to have recourse to war. 

Between these two alternatives is it in the least doubtful 
how any nation would choose? The most strenuous defenders 
of war admit that in the ordeal of battle, justice can be only an 
ingredient. Compared with any properly organized legal system 
it is surely deplorable. Says Vattel, the eminent Swiss pub- 
licist, ‘*It is power or prudence rather than right that victory 
usually declares for.’? Says Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘War is an 
instrument entirely inefficient toward redressing wrongs and 
multiplies instead of indemnifying lossee.’’ Says Charles 
Sumner, ‘‘Justice is obtained solely by the exercise of reason 
and judgment, but these are silent in the din of arms. Supe- 
rior force may end in conquest, but it cannot adjudicate any 
right. We expose the absurdity of its arbitrament when, by 
a familiar phrase of sarcasm, we speak of the right of the 
strongest.” 

Now in the case supposed, the nation declaring war would 
do it with the knowledge, that it would find combined against 
itself, not only the physical, but the moral power of all the 
other members of the Commonwealth of nations. Is it possible 
to suppose any nation, having regard for its own interests, 
would in such circumstances, appeal from the court to the 
bloody arbitrament of the sword. Suppose a nation should not 
be wholly satisfied that justice had been done to it by the court, 
it could but see that it had fared unspeakably better at the 
hands of the court than it could expect to do by a resort to 
war. 

Thus we have briefly indicated some of the reasons fur 
believing that the nations will vo/untari/y abide by the decisions 


of the High Court whose function it shal] be td dispense inter- 
national law. This faith is strengthened by reference to the 
operation of civil law. 

It is admitted that civil law has not abolished the “regime of 
the sword,’’ but it has taken the sword from the hands of the 
angry disputants, and has put it into the hands of the State. 
Behind the civil law there is indeed a physical force, even the 
concentrated power of the State, which in emergencies, in times 
of riot and rebellion, can be used to secure obedience to law. 
But how rarely do such emergencies exist. 

The constitution of the civil court has effected the disarma- 
ment of individuals. With very rare exceptions its decisions 
are gladly received as final and unhesitatingly obeyed. Nor is 
it, in a vast majority of cases, any fear of physical force that 
secures obedience. Now the decisions of the International 
Court are far more likely to be accepted without any thought of 
furce than are those of the civil court. The recent affair of the 
Trent is evidence of the truth of this assertion. The opinion 
of the great powers of Europe upon an important point of in- 
ternational law was informally given ; and yet, as has been well 
said, ‘*it was an approach tu the solemn decision of judges given 
one by one from the bench of a great international Court of 
Appeal, and the prompt submission to this unanimous judg- 
ment of civilized nations on the part of America, more re- 
sembled a dignified obedience to a recognized judicial authority, 
than the giving up of the point in dispute to an armed opponent.”’ 

A distinguished writer, Lord Amberley, has truly said, 
‘* War is not always resorted to by nations out of pure malevo- 
lence, but often because, when their disagreements have caused 
a certain degree of exasperation, there is absolutely no other 
appeal open to them than that to the sword. Had they con- 
stantly before their eyes a tribunal which they could trust, they 
would be certain to bring their grievances before it, at least, in 
the first instance, and it would only be in the rare cases in 
which calm discussion did not suffice to remove them that they 
would have recourse to the rude ordeal of battle. But while a 
few such failures must be at first expected, or, at least, must 
not discourage us if they should happen, it is easy to foresce 
that they would become more and more infrequent, until at last 
they would entirely cease.”’ 

But suppose, as some may be inclined to contend, that the in- 
ternational tribunal will not in all cases accomplish its end 
without the use of force, yet what a vast and beneficent change 
even in that case, it will effect in taking the sword from the 
hands of the individual nation and putting it into the hands of 
the Supreme Law of nations! Even in that case, it would sub- 
stitute for the enormous standing armies, an international police 
force, the cost of maintaining which and the evils of which would 
be as nothing in comparison with the expense and evils of the 
present war-system. As the substitution of the civil court for 
the duel and wager of battle among individuals, was a glorious 
step in Christian progress, so this would be the enthronement 
of law in its beneficence and majesty, in the place of ‘the duel 
and wager of battle among the great national personalities, and 
it would be the most auspicious advance in the world's history. 
If the constitution of the tribunal should not at once abolish all 
war and bloodshed, it would put an end to international war; 
it would at most require only a limited police force to be main- 
tained by the Fraternity of nations for the quelling of riots or 
the suppression of rebellions. 

Gentlemen of the Association,—We by no means claim to 
have presented all the reasons for faith in the effectiveness of 
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the decisions of an international tribunal. But we submit that 
those adduced are sufficient to stimulate the most energetic 
endeavor for the constitution of such a court. Nothing is more 
manifest than that the advancing interests of civilization imper- 
atively demand the creation of such a tribunal. Jet the lofty 
work of its establishment engage the best thought of the best 
minds in all the world. ‘Thus may the day of its accumplish- 
ment and of the deliverance of the nations from the thraldom 
and the inexpressible evils of the present war-systeim be ushered 
in. Then will ‘* the scientific skill which now employs itself in 
the multiplication and refinement of engines for the rapid de- 
struction of human beings, turn to worthier pursuits. The 
nations will dwell not only in actual tranquillity, but what is 
second only in importance, in security, confidence and mutual 
friendship.”’ © 

Then shall be realized, in some gond degree, the charming 
vision 0° the poet,when the 


6 Common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
Aud the kindly earth shall slumbcr, laptin universal law, ” 


THE REFORMER. 


All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 

Smiti.g the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church, beneath her trembling dome, 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm ; 

Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alatm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in ; 
Sloth drew her pillow o'er her head 

To drown the dio. 


* Spare,’ Art implored, ‘ yon holy pile ; 
That grand, old, time-worn turret spare.’ 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, * Furbear! ’ 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped fur his old accustomed stone, 

Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold ; 

‘Why smite,’ he asked in sad surprise, 
‘Tne fair, the old?’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One's stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked ; aside the dust-cloud rolled ; 
The Waster seemed the Builder, too; 
Up-springing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the had, 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
W hat’er of guod the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breahiug day. 


The grain grew green on battle-plains, 

O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow ; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 

The spade and plow. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Lo»ked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 

Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet-head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison-walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours ; 
Glad schoul-girls, answering to the bell, 

Came crowned with flowers. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Siva, forming Brahm, 

Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fears, 
Are one, the same. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for | know 

That. where the share is deepest driven, . 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the o)d abuse, 

The pieus fraud transparent grown, 
The goud held captive ia the use 

Of wrong alone,— 


These wait their doom from that great law 
‘Which makes the past time scrve to-day; 
And fresher life the world shal! draw 
From their decay. 


O backward-looking son of time! 
The new is old, the old is new, 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Sull sweeping through. 


Idlv as thou, in that old day 
Thon mournest, did thy sire repine ; 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh tor thine. 


But life shall un and upward go ; 
Th’ eternal step of Brogtess beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which Gud repeats. 


Take heart! the Waster builds again, 
A charmed life old Goodness hath ; 

The tares may perish, but the graio 
Is not fur death. 


God works in al] things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night; 
Wake thou and watch ! the world is gray 
With morning light.  —J. G. Whittier. 


Some apprehension of disturbance to the peace of Europe 
having grown out of the visit of the (zar to the Emperor of 
Germany,a dispatch from Berlin denies that there is any ground 
for inferring that such a contingency is possible. In the 
British House of Commons, the Under Foreign Secretary stated 
that the most satisfactory assurances of the maintenance of 
peace had been received from Berlin. The North German 
Gazette, of Berlin (semi-official), says, ‘* We can give assur- 
ance that the relations of Germany and France have at no time 
since the war been more friendly and satisfactory than they now 
are;’’ and our own governivent has received an official tele- 
gram from the Russian Legation, that the Czar leaves Berlin 
entirely convinced of the conciliatory disposition which prevails 
there, and which assure the maintenance of peace. 
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BOSTON, JUNE, 1875. 


‘FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The directors of the American Peace Society respectfully 
submit the following as their forty-seventh annual report: 

At the outset permit us to say it will be impossible, without 
extending this report unduly, to give a detailed statement of the 
operations of the Peace Society during the last year, and in- 
deed we deem such a statement unnecessary as our periodicals, 
the Advocate of Peace and the Angel of Peace, month by 
month, have furnished a somewhat full record of what this 
organization has been doing to advance the great cause for 
which it was founded. 

First of all, we gratefully recognize the fact that the last 
year has been among the principal nations a yearof peace. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months, hloody war has not been permitted 
as in recent years, to scourge and desolate our own beloved 
land, and we rejoice that much has been done to heal the 
wounds inflicted by our late direful civil strife and to restore 
fraternal relations between the different sections and races and 
peoples of our one country. May God speed, as he surely 
will, all earnest endeavors on the part of the people of the 
North and the South to abolish all sectional alienations and hos- 
tilities and to cement a perpetual union of the States, and fos- 
ter a fellowship that the lapse of time will only strengthen and 
render more fruitful in blessings to all parts of the land. Let 
us hail this centennial year as an auspicious ocrasion for re- 
uniting the hearts of our own countrymen in indissoluble bonds 
of peace, and for extending the hand of fellowship to all the 
nations of the earth, Thank God, too, during the last year 
the truce of God among European peoples has not been bro- 
ken. As we have looked across the ocean, we have not been 
appalled by the sight of thrones dashing against thrones, and 
great nations dashing against great nations, and armed hosts 
contending in deadly conflict. 

And yet our rejoicing is necessarily mingled with trembling. 
We have reason to fear that beneath the present armed peace 
of the world volcanic fires are temporarily slumbering, and that 
they may at almost any hour, burst forth, causing unspeakable 
devastation and ruin. We cannot banish from our minds these 
solicitudes and fears su long as brute force shall be recognized 
by the laws of civilized nations, as it is to-day, as an arbiter of 
justice between them, and the sword shall bedepended upon, as 
it is to-day, to maintain national existence and vindicate na- 
tional honor. This fact, the existence of these laws, which 
must be branded as a hideous relic of barbarism, is the root of 
_ the present war-system of that mighty upas-tree which is ever 
exhaling poison and death, indeed, transforming the very air 
into poison. From this fact it has resulted that the stand- 
ing armies of the world, which, at the birth of the Prince of 
Peace, numbered less than half a million of men, now exceed 


the enormous sum of eight millions of the picked and able- 
bodied men, more than two millions having been added to them 
during the last fifteen years. 

These vast and increasing preparations for war are draining 
the resources of the nations, plunging them deeper and deeper 
into debt, rendering oppressive, to a degree that will not and 
cannot be much longer endured, the taxes and bordens of the 
working people, and indeed, of all classes of suciety, impeding 
the progress of civilization, and are besides a constant menace of 
the peace of the world. Hence, the reform of this law of 
nations, which recognizes war as the means for securing inter- 
national justice, and the constitution of an International Tribunal 
so that law may be substituted for brate force as an arbiter be- 
tween nations, is the great and imperative demand of the 
age. 

In this conviction the American Peace Society had its origin. 
This conviction it was that, intelligently cherished by the sainted 
Apostles of Peace into whose labors we have entered, Worces- 
ter and Ladd and Blanchard and Beckwith and Upham and 
Sumner and others, whose uames give a lustre to this Society— 
this conviction, we repeat, it was that nerved these noble A pos- 
tles of Peace for their self-sacrificing labors, and inspired their 
earnest and eloquent words in behalf of a cause which, although 
it is ‘‘as lofty as truth and universal as humanity,’’ has hither- 
to found too few to eepouse, advocate and support it. 

This idea of the desirableness and practicability of an inter- 
nationa) code and court of nations, has now, we rejoice to say, 
been embraced by numbers of the Wisest statesmen and pub- 
licists of different nations ; and it has found an embodiment and 
expression in the recently formed ‘* Assuciation forthe reform and 
codification of the Lawof Nations,’’ the organization of which 
happily provides for uniting in one grand league the friends of 
peace in all the world. 

This Association has started under peculiarly favorable 
auspices, and its success thus far has been greater than was 
anticipated. It has held two Conferences, the first at Brossels 
in October, 1873, and the second at Geneva in September last, 
both of which have been occasions of marked interest- Our 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Miles, has actively participated in 
the formation and promotion of this Association, and as he has 
from time to time given to our society reports of its proceed- 
ings and work we need notenlarge upon them here. Ths 
prospects of the next annual conference of the Association, 
which is to be held at the Hague the first week of the coming 
September, we learn, with great pleasure, are very encouraging. 
The King and government of Holland have offered their offi- 
cial support to the meeting and the Conference is likely to prove 
to be one of especial importance and interest. 


DR. MILES’ THIRD MISSION TO EUROPE. 

The Peace Society, at its Jast annaal meeting, voted, that its 
Corresponding Secretary should represent it at the Conference 
of the ‘‘ Association forthe reform and codification of the Law of 
Nations,’’ which was appointed to be held at Geneva in the fol- 
lowing September. Dr. Miles proceeded to Europe, sailing the 
first of August to be in season to assist in organizing the Con- 
ference. He was absent from this country two months, and an 
account of his labors in cunnection with the Conference and of 
the proceedings of that body may be found in the report which 
he gave at a special meeting of the Peace Society held Jast 
October, which we adopt asa part of our annual report, but 
the reading of which we omit as it has been printed in the 
Advocate of Peace for November last. 
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WORK IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Dr. Miles, since his return from Europe, has been engaged 
without interruption, in the advocacy, by voice and pen, of the 
great cause. He has addressed large assemblazes in the princi- 
pal towns and cities of New England and New York, and the 
presentation of the subject from the platform, and the prominent 
pulpits of different denominations, has been attentively and fa- 
vorably received. n these meetings he has often been assisted 
by the clergymen, and some of the leading public speakers of 
the places where the meetings have been held, and as a general 
thing the addresses have heen quite fully reported by the local 
papers, and thus facts and arguments illustrative of the evils 
of war and the blessings of peace have by these means been 
widely disseminated. 

The Rev. H. C. Dunham, our pains-taking and devoted 
Office Agent, was most deservedly offered by the society last 
spring a vacation of six weeks. That vacation, by the kind- 
ness of a friend, who furnished the pecuniary means, he was 
enabled tu improve by a trip to Europe; thus he had the privi- 
lege of knowing personally some of our earnest and able co- 
laborers in England. The trip wae beneficial to his health, 
and since his return he has been engaged indefatigably in the 
discharge of his important duties. 


THE PRESS. 


We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to make espe- 
cial acknowledgment of the very essential and increasing ser- 
vice, which the journals, secular and religious, of different po- 
litical parties and religious denominations of our own and other 
countries are cheerfully rendering to us in our world-wide 
work. Qur Secretary has found an entire readiness on the 
part of leading periodicals and papers to publish whatever he 
has been able, in connection with his other duties, to prepare ; 
and almost weekly, during the past year through this medium, 
he has cominunicated to the public, articles more or less ex- 
tended, relating to the cause of peace and designed to influence 
public opinion in its favor. 

Thns a multitude of readers have been reached, to whom 
our own periodicals never find access, and seed has been wide- 
ly scattered, which we trust, by the blessing of the God of 
Peace, will spring up and in due time bear fruit an hundred 
fold to his glory, and the welfare of man. The publication of 
the Advocate of Peace aud the Angel of Peace has been contin- 
ued. The Angelis a little paper indeed, but we have reason to 
believe it is much prized by the thousands of children whom it 
visits monthly, and we trust that many of them through its in- 
fluence wil] have their young feet turned into the paths of wis- 
dom, which are paths of pleasantness and peace. 


ACTION OF PARUIAMENTS. 

In our last annual report, we expressed the hope, that our 
Congress would speedily imitate the noble action of the British 
Parliament and the Chamber of Deputies of Italy in the adop- 
tion of resolutions in favor of arbitration. It gives us profound 
satisfaction to be able to say that hope has been realized. On 
the seventeenth of June Jast, our House of Representatives 
unanimously adopted such resolutions, and on the twenty-fifth 
of the same month the Senate unanimously concurred. Also 
our Executive, President Grant, in interviews with our Secre- 
tary has expressed his hearty approbation of this action of Con- 
gress, and has enlarged upon the blessings that would result to 
the world by transferring the rank and file of the enormous 
standing armies to industrial pursuits and peaceful callings. 


To the list of national legislatures that have taken a like praise- 
worthy stand in condemnation of war, and in favor-of peace, 
we have the peculiar satisfaction of adding the Dict of Sweden, 
the States General of Holland, andthe Chamber of Representa- 
tives and Senate of Belgium. Thus within a period of less 
than two years, the Congresses of six important nations have 
adopted similar propositions. When we think of the intelligent 
millions of people who have thusthrough their representatives 
given expression to their sentiments—this action is not a little 
significant and encouraging. 


CO-OPERATION OF OTHER PEACE SOCIETIES. 


We should do violence to our own feelings did we not make 
grateful reference to the efforts of other organizations in America 
that, with us, are striving to promote the same glorious cause. 

The Peace Association of the Society of Friends, of which 
Daniel Hill is the efficient Secretary, and William G. Hubbard 
the able lecturer, has been laboring with increased earnestness 
the past year, sending out monthly its excellent organ the 
Messenger of Peace, and constantly distributing tracts and other 
peace literature; thus scattering leaves for the healing of the 
nations. 

The Universal Peace Union, largely under the control of 
that indefatigable worker in the peace cause, Alfred H. Love, 
has continued to make its Voice heard in behalf of peace and 
good-will, and several local societies have exerted no unimpor- 
tant influence. 

DECEASE OF FRIENDS. 


The cause of peace, and not that alone, but many of our 
great philanthropic movements, have the Jast year suffered a 
severe Joss in the death of Hon. Gerrit Smith, Hon. William 
A. Buckingham and the Hon. David Joy. Mr. Smith was, at 
the time of his death, the oldest of our vice-presidents, and one 
of the last letters he wrote was addressed to our Secretary, and 
was a strong expression of his interest in the work and of his 
assurance of its ultimate triumph. Referring to the work of 
the Secretary abroad, he wrote : 

*¢ Heaven will not fail to bless your grand movement, for it 
evidently is from heaven.’’ 

The Hon. William A. Buckingham has been for many years 
a warm friend of the Peace Society and has given it substan- 
tial tokens of his friendship. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the United States International Code Committee, and 
the first member of that Committee that has died. 

The Hon. David Joy, we believe, was never an officer of our 
Society, but he was in sympathy with it and one of its patrons. 
Each one of these men, whose decease we lament, was a true 
nobleman, an honor and a tower of strength to whatever socie- 
ty he was allied. 

THE PROSPECT. 


As we enter upon the work of another year the en- 
quiry comes to us, ‘* What of the night!’’ Doubtless the im- 
pression conveyed by what we have already said is, that the 
cause which we have so much at heart has made progress dur- 
ing the last year. We believe in some respects it has made 
very essential advancement in our own country and in other 
lands. We believe the friends of peace have reason now to 
thank God and take courage. And yet it is manifest that the 
cause at the present time demands the highest wisdom of the 
wise and the most vigorous exertions of the strong. We have 
said the last year hae been among the nations a year of peace ; 
but, alas, it has been a year of armed peace. The armaments 
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and preparations for war of Christian nations are simply gigan- | may not be crippled and hindered as it has been in the past 


tic. Major Brackenburg, in a lecture recently delivered in 
London, before many of the chief officers of the English army, 
estimated that ten millions of men could be put under arms at 
once in Kurope. ‘‘Everywhere,’’ he says, ‘‘arsenals and duck- 
yards resound with the clang of hammers.’’ 

The horrible machinery uf war was never so vast and com- 
plete as in this nineteenth century of the era of the Prince of 
Peace Never since the time of the first Napoleun has civili- 
zation wasted so much of its energy and of its resources in that 
destructive toil, which [fomer painted and denounced in the very 
dawn of history. Itis a burning shame that this is so. Are 
we severe when we say such facts are a dreadful reproach to 
the church of the Prince of Peace? 

The rumor that the Emperor of Russia intends soon to pro- 
pose to the great powers partial disarmament ought not to sur- 
prise us What could be more reasonable? Still we are hear- 
ing much said about the ‘** limit of peace.’? The present peace 
of four years and two months is a longer period of exemption 
from war than has been enjoyed by the great powers at any time 
during the last thirty years. It is said, peace in Europe may 
now be considered as having reached the maximum limit of its 
average term of duration since the universal upheaval of 1818. 
It is no wonder that the unrest and apprehension of great peo- 
ples are so marked as to be felt. Nations are suspicious and 
jealous, fearful that war is impending, exceedingly sensitive to 
rumors of war. Jn view of this state uf things what does it 
become peace men and peace sucieties to do? Shall they fold 
their hands and sit down? Shall they, too, say the limit of peace 
has been reached, we must accept war with its inexpressible 
woes and horrors asinevitable? For what do peace men and 
peace societies exist, we ask, if not to defer the limit of peace 
and to place it so far in the future that neither our children nor 
our children’s children will live to see it? Surely this is the 
time for peace societies to rouse themselves and convince the 
world that they have a mission, by putting forth wise and hervic 
endeavors to calm and soothe the passions of nations, and to 
aveit their fatal and terrible encounters. et them aid, to the 
extent of their ability in efforts for the abolition of the pres- 
ent war-system and fur the enthrunement of law and justice in 
its place. 

May God forbid, that the American Peace Society should 
rest content with the good it has already accomplished. Nev- 
er, since its organization, have been offered to it such opportu- 
nities for usefulness as now present themselves. The toiling 
millions of all countries are groaning and travailing in pain un- 
der the crushing burdens of the war-system. Intelligent peo- 
ple, everywhere, are seeing and acknowledging not only the 
unspeakable impertance of the objects of our society, but also, 
their practicability. Would that the friends of God and of man, 
would furnish us with pecuniary means adequate for the im- 
provement of the opportunities now in the providence of God, 
offered tuus. Then it would be difficult to set limits to the 
beneficent results, that might be attained by this organization. 

It makes the heart ache, to be compelled to see opportunities 
for advancing this world-wide and most beneficent reform, lost, 
- for the want of a few thousand dollars,—opportunities which, 
if they could be improved, would repay their cost, and a hun- 
dred fold more, in money, besides bringing blessings such as no 
money can represent. May the Godof Peace dispose men and 
women too, who have the means, to allow this society to share 
in their benevolent contributions, that in the coming year it 


by the want of funds. 
CONCLUSION. 

In concluding our report, we must remind you, that these 
centennial times are to bring upon the American Peace Society 
increased responsibilities, and to demand of it increased activi- 
ty. We are to strive to make the numerous ceremonies and 
celebrations commemorative of the birth of the nation, conspire 
for the promotion of peace at home, and the fellowship of the 
nations. We are to keep prominent befo1e the world the great 
fact that the policy of the United States is Peace. We are to 
-insist that the destiny uf America, is nobler and mightier far 
than war. Among the papers of our late lamented Sumner, 
fuund after his death, is one, the concluding paragraph of 
which should be pondered by all. 


‘* Our country needs no such ally as war. Its destiny is 
mightier than war. Through peace it will have every- 
thing. This is our talisman. Give us peace, and population 
will increase beyond all experience ; resources of all kinds will 
multiply infinitely ; arts will embellish the land With immortal 
beauty; the name of Republic will be exalted, untul every 
neighbor vielding to irresistible attraction seeks new life in be- 
coming part of the great whole; and the national example will 
become more puissant than army or navy for the conquest of 
the world ” 


Our manifest destiny as a nation is to illustrate the blessings 
and glories of a true civilization of liberty and peace at home, 
and so to shape our foreign policy as to promote liberty and 
peace among all nations. Let us hail these centennial times as 
an occasion to extend the hand of fellowship to all the nations. 
America, by its geographical position, the highway of the 
commerce and travel of the world, would seem to be chosen 
as the mediator among the nations. Let our country with 
gratitude accept this sublime mission and win the glory of its 
accomplishment. 


MOTHERS’ DAY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In accordance with a call issued by Julia Ward Howe for the 
institution of a Woman’s Peace Festival, on the 2d of June an- 
nually, all over the world, meetings were held in the after- 
noon and evening in Institute Hall, corner Broad and Spring 
Garden Streets. 

In the afternoon, Prof. Mary Dixon, M. D, presided, Lydia 
N. Schofield and Sarah M. Carver, acted as Secretaries. 

An «pening address was delivered by the President, giving a 
history of the origin and progress of these meetings. 

The following doeument was then read by the Secretary, and 
adopted as the sense of the meeting: 

When in the light and experience of our lives we become 
impressed with the monstrous crime of war, and the evils of 
the military system, it is our right, as it is our duty, to present 
the faith that is in us, in opposition to such iniquity and usur- 
pation, and appeal for peace thruugh higher and hulier means. 

We, theretore, offer the following convictions. 

First. We are convinced that it was a wise thought and 
plan of Julia Ward Howe to inaugurate ‘* Mothers’ Day’? on 
the 2d of Juneof each year, to be kept throughout the world as 
*¢ Woman’s Festival of Peace.’’ 

Second. We are convi:ced, that the mother, having no hand 
in making war, should raise her voice and influence against a 
eystem that consigns her offspring to crime, suffering and death, 
and brings upon herself Joss and sorrow. 

Third. We are convinced, that in the education of children, 
the greatest care should be exercised that they imbibe no love 
of the so called glory of war through war-like playthings; war 
stories, military training, or the foolish and gaudy dress of the 
soldier. And as the military drill in our Girard College and 
other benevolent homes is calculated to nurture a war spirit, 
we beg our goud matrons and those having controlling influence 
to discountenance it. 
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Fourth. We are convinced that life, dear to usall, and cost- 
ing what it does. should be held eacred and inviolate from sca!- 
fold or battle-field. 

Fifth. We are convinced that the love in woman’s nature 
should be more thoroughly incorporated with our institutions, in 
which she should possess equal rights and opportunities, and 
thus be better able to contribute her influence to the establish- 
ment of Peace. 

Sixth. We are convinced that whenever working men who 
are called upon to fill the armies, and who suffer the tortures of 
war, shall refuse to engage in deadly combat, homes will not be 
made desolate, and no general can find an army. 

Seventh. We are convinced that the efforts making for a 
permanent basis of international arbitration are most opportune, 
and should be accompanied with disarmament, and a supple- 
ment to all present treaties, that no resort shall be had to deadly 
force under any circumstances whatever. 

Dr. H. T. Child then addressed the meeting on the general 
subject of peace. He was fullowed by the venerable Lucretia 
Mott, who spoke for nearly an hour in an eloquent address, 
showing the progress of peace doctrines during her recdllec- 
tion; the great goud done in the world by Peace Societies; 
pictured the horrors of war, and appealed strongly for interna- 
tional arbitration. 

Miss Kila Evans then recited Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Arsenal ”’ 

Miss Esther Jane Trimble then read a passage from Coriola- 
nus, commencing ‘* Mothers of Rome.’’ 

Frederick Heath, a Shaker from Cleveland, Ohio, then deliv- 
ered an address, and Alfred H. Love made a few remarks. 

The proceedings throughout were interspersed with music by 
a choir of eight voices. 

In the evening the exercises were opened by singing, after 
which Alfred H. Love delivered an address on the importance 
of woman's position and work in the cause of peace. 

Mrs. Virgiiia Barnhurst then recited a poem entitled ‘‘God’s 
Blessed Kingdom’s Come.’ 

After music by the choir, addresses were made by Eleazer 
Hale, Deborah Butler and others. After which the following 
resolution was offered by Alfred H. Love: 

Resolved, That the President ot the United States be en- 
couraged to secure an amicable adjustment of any difficulties 
that may exist with the Indians represented by Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail and others, now in Waslungtun, before they shall 
leave for their reservation. 

The resolutiva was agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 


“ON EARTH, PEACE.” 


Rev. Dr. Miles, Secretary of the International Peace Con- 
gress, occupied Rev. Dr. Patterson's pulpit last Sunday, and 
gave a discourse of powerful and thrilling interest, from the 
words, ** On earth, peace.”’ Since the close of the war of the 
rebellion, he has devoted his lite, energies and eminent talent 
to the great Christian principle of Peace, visiting all the civil- 
ized nations of Europe, and receiving the most gratifying en- 
couragement from the leading states en and publicists of the 
world, who have given their personal influence to the holy 
cause by connecting themselves with the International Peace 
Congress. 

Dr Miles feels sanguine that the dawn of the era that shall 
see national differences settled by peaceful arbitration Is upun 
us. He related many interesting interviews which he has had 
with the leading minds of Europe, and alsu showed the stupen- 
dous importance of the result of the Geneva Arbitration on the 
Alabama case. Notwithstanding England was beaten in that 
case, her people were as much rejviced at the peaceful solution 
of the question as were our citizens. 

Dr. Miles was in the House of Parliament when tat decision 
was announced there, and says it was received with the warm- 
est expressions of satisfaction. 

The next meeting of the Peace Congress is to be held in 
Belgium next fall, and the D.ctor has received word that the King 
will give it, not only his countenance, but his official support. 

Dr. Miles held his large audience fur an hour in the closest 
attention, and we heard many remark that they would have 
been glad to sit another hour and listen to him. He is a noble, 


devoted man, and speaks with true heart-enthusiasm, though 
in a quiet way; and this latter is why he does not weary his 
audience. We wish he might address every congregation in 
our land. 

Drs. Miles and Patterson met for the first time just eleven 
years ago last Sunday morning, in the army hospital at For- 
tress Munroe, where were thousands of our brave soldiers lying 
wounded and maimed in all conceivable terrible ways ; and 
there together they prayed with, and worked for the comfort of 
these brave, suffering men; and there they formed a mutual 
love and respect that has never waned. 

Dr. Patterson, in introducing Dr. Miles to his congregation, 
and the latter in commencing his address, made tender allusion 
to this interesiing circumstance, which deeply touched the 
hearers. May God continue to bless this Apostle of Peace in 
his great Christian work.—Su/ffulk Journal. 


THE NEXT STEP FORWARD. 


(Translated for the Arbitrator, from Les Etats nis D' Europe ) 


The first step towards the practical organization of the poli- 
tics of peace would be made, if the arbitration clause which ig 
in use to-day, unly in an intermittent and casual fashion, should 
become obligatory, certain and permanent betweeu two ur more 
peoples. 

Well! that step will be taken, that new policy will be inaug- 
urated the day when two nations, to begin with, shall have 
signed between them a treaty of arbitration, ¢ e., simply a con- 
vention by which they mutually engage to refer to a tribunal of 
arbitration, (of which the said treaty would determine the com- 
position and regulate the mode of proceeding) all difficulties of 
whatever nature they may be, that may arise between them 
during the duration of the treaty. 

It may be well to remark that such a treaty is not a treaty of 
alliance either offensive or defensive. Such a convention would 
not affect the solidarity of the signatories. Mach would pre- 
serve every liberty of movement of alliance of politics Such 
a treaty would produce only one, but that a most Important ef- 
fect, it will yive to each of those who shall have adopted it, the 
certainty that there will be peace with the consignatory of the 
treaty during the duration of the convention, whether for fifty, 
forty or thirty years, if too long an engagement is dreaded. 

There is much more than this certainty, for mark that this 
security can extend itself indefinitely, even as the people which 
shall have passed a first treaty of arbitration will sign it in other 
cases, and su the happy contagion passing from one to another, 
there will be no longer only two peoples, but five, six, seven or 
eight who will mutually give themselves this guarantee of 
peace. A series of such treaties which should be successively 
and separately ayreed upon, between k.ngland, Holland, France, 
Belgium, ltaly, Greece, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, would form, little by litle, a Murope of peace. The 
equilibriuin of Furope would be re-established, and re-estab- 
lished on a pacific basis without any constraining or compro- 
mising alliance. The ten ‘nations which we have just named 
would give themselves, by thatact alone, the certaluty that if 
the scourge of war struck them, It would be from beyond, that 
is to say, froma point determined in advance. War would not 
indeed be utterly euppressed, but it would he circumscribed, 
which is a great point gained. If the peoples adopting such a - 
policy would not tind themselves absolutely assured against all 
war, at least their power uf resistance would be greatly increas- 
ed by knowing the points trom whence alone could come peril. 

Is the measure which we advocate practicable? We shvuld 
be glad if any one can show us the obstacle. A treatv of ar- 
bitration is as easy to draw up as a treaty of commerce, xnd 
these are framed every day. Three clauses, or four at the 
most, would compose a treaty of arbitration. 

I. The engagement to employ exclusively arbitration during 
the term of the treaty. 

2. The nomination of arbitrators, or rather the fixing of the 
mode of their nomination in case of a dispute. 

8. The procedure to be folluwed. 

4. If one is prudent the indication of the general principles 
which should guide the arbitrators. 

That is all. There is not a jurisconsult who could not draw 
up such a treaty in an hour. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


FRANCE AND HER RESOURCES. 


Mr. McCulloch’s letters concerning France and her wealth, 
and the manner in which she has borne the stupendous burdens 
consequent on her fully in entering upon the war with Germa- 
ny, in 1870—have attrasted much attention ; and French finan- 
ciering is contrasted with ours, not to the advantage of the lat- 
ter. France has risen from her depressed state more rapidly 
than we have risen frum ours, though she fell lower than it was 
our lut to fall, and her descent into the depths of debt was 
made with a rapidity that was not known in our case. Shehad 
to suspend specie payments, it is true, but her paper never de- 
preciated like ours,—and she has resumed specie payments, 
without any injury to special interests, and with the best effect 
in general. She is enormonsly rich, and her wealth is the con- 
sequence of many canses, prominent among which are the rich- 
ness of her suil, the variety of her productions, and the inge- 
nuity, the industry, and the thrift of her people. The French 
are the most economical, the most saving people in the world, 
and a Frenchman will make a dime go farther than an Awmeri- 
can will make a dollar go. Of anything like extravagance and 

rufusion and waste, which are so common in this country, the 
Krench know little from personal experience. There are spend- 
thrifts in France, as elsewhere, but they are not numerous, and 
they are striking exceptions among their countrymen. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that the French people could live, and live 
well to, on the waste of the American peuple. No wonder, 
then, that France is very rich. 

We find in Mr. Gi. L. M_ Strauss’s work on ‘* Men who have 
made the New (zerman Empire,’’ a passage that shows what 
was thought of the wealth of France by nu less a persun than 
Prince von Bismarck, four years agu, when most persons sup- 
posed thatthat country was ruined by the imposition of the great 
German fine. ‘‘In the negotiations at Versailles,’’ says Mr 
Strauss, ‘* Bismarck had been advised on financial matters by 
M. Bieichruder, one of the leading Berlin bankers About 
this a little anecdote is told. . . . When Bismarck first men- 
tioned the sum of five milliards as the war indemnity exacted 
from France, poor Jules Favre protested that this was an * im- 
possible ’ sum, which indeed did not exist in the whole world, 
and could not be counted even. ‘* Why,’ the learned French 
advocate exclaimed, ‘ if a man had begun counting at the birth 
of Christ, he could not up to this time have reached such an in- 
credibly enormous total.’ Of course M. Favre is nu arithme- 
tician, else he could not have committed such an egregious 
blunder. However, upon this point Bismarck did not enter. 
but, following up Favre's remark, replied quietly, pointing to 
Bleichrod:r, ‘That is the very reason why | have brought a 
gentleman with me who counts from the creation.’ (Bleichro- 
der isa Hebrew.) Bismarck knew the enormous wealth and 
the immense resources of France, which at that time actually 
held one-fourth part of all the coin and bullion in the world! ’’ 
But Histnarck has since said that he underrated French means 
at that time, and that, had he known them better, he would 
have made the indemnity much larger ! 

Those who are acquainted with her histury are aware that 
there is nothing new in the rapid recovery France has made 
from the pecuniary losses she experienced in 1870-71. Again 
and again, in cuurse of her strange history, has she heen de- 
pressed to an extent that seemed to furbid recovery,—and yet 
has she always recovered, and become strongerthan ever. Yet 
again has she risen, and apparently she will, though possibly 
not fur some years, take another long and high flight. It is a 
pity that a people who so speedily and cleverly extricate them- 
selves from great difficulties should not be wise enough to avoid 
them.— Watchmanand Reflector. 


PEACE, THE POLICY OF THIr UNITED STATES. 


In a recent despatch from Washington to the associated 
press, special reference was made to an interview of President 
Grant with Dr. Miles, in which the President expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of the effort which is being made to codify 
International Law, and establish arbitration as the permanent 
policy of nations. Ove of our citizens who was present, speaks 
of the interview as one of much interest, and says General 
Grant spoke quite fully and earnestly upon the evils that the 


world suffers from the enormous standing armies, and upon the 
desirableness of providing means forthe peaceable settlement of 
questions arising between nations. 

While we are not surprised at this emphatic expression, we 
are glad of it as a declaration by our nation’s head, a general of 
great military renown, the commander-in-chief of our army 
and navy, that whatever may be the policy of other powers, 
that of our own country is still what Mr. Webster in his prime 
affirmed it to be, *‘A peace policy; ’’ and that our Coogress 
was right in resolving as they did last summer unanimously, 
both House and Senate, that ‘‘the people of the United States 
are devoted to the policy of peace.’’ 

While we pay honor to the heroes who sealed their devotion 
tu liberty with their lives, we must not be nnderstuod as glori- 
fying war. To do our duty in war when itis forced upon us is 
one thing; to seek war, or delight in it is another thing. And 
we must not make the mistake of supposing our government 
Originated in war and violence. One of our ablest thinkers has 
some observations upon this point which are especially worthy 
of attention during these centennial times. He says: 

**Because our own government was founded in a revolution, 
we are in danger of associating a revolution with glory, of 
thinking that the overturn of what has been established is in 
in itself progress to something better. But the American 
Revolution scarcely was a revolution in the proper sense of the 
term. It perpetnated the principles, and, with little change, 
the form of government to which the colunies had been accus- 
tomed. IJTtonly separated them from a distant nation. It only 
accelerated an epoch which was coming as the inevitable result 
of growth, only shaking th® tree to hasten the fall of the 
ripened fruit. The benefits accruing are not the result of 
the revolution, but come in spite of the evils of revolutionary 
violence, because the change effected was the natural result of 
healthy growth. The immense majority of revolutions attempt- 
ed by violence have been failures, and have hiudered rather 
than helped the progress of society.’ 

Let this fact have its deserved prominence in our thoughts 
and speeches ant writings. Let it not be said truly of us that 
because the old feudal nations fullowed war, and have war 
written all over their histury, we take a notion that we, though 
we are not a feudal nation, must repeat that history. Let us 
remember our destiny is nobler and mightier far than war. 
Peace is to be our talisman. ‘‘Give us peace,’’ and population 
will increase beyond all experience ; resources of all kinds will 
multiply infinitely; arts will embellish the land with immortal 
beauty; the name of Republic will be exalted, until every 
neighbor yielding to irresistible attraction seeks new hte in 
hecoming part of the great whole; and the national example 
will become tore puissant than army or navy for the conquest 
of the world. 

Our manifest destiny, as a nation, is to illustrate the bless- 
ings and glories of a true civilization of liberty and peace at 
hone, and so to shape our foreign policy as to promote Jiberty 
and peace among all nations 

. During this centennial year we gladly reach out the hand of 
fellowship to all nations. We lift high in the sight of all the 
world our banner Inscribed with the mottu,'* On Earth, Peace.’’ 
America, which on a true projection is the central continent, 
the highway of the world’s commerce and travel, would seem 
to he chosen as the mediator of the nations. Jn endeavors to 
fulfil this sublime mission, let our national ambition find its 
stimulus and ils exercise.— Traveller. 


Though war is no longer a theatre of glory, and the heart of 
mankind turns from it with hate, the labors of Peace Societies 
are far from being complete. Even now a gloomy and portentous 
cloud is gathering. The treaty which closed the late war be- 
tween Germany and France, gives nv assurance of lasting peace, 
much less friendly feeling. ‘The grasp of Alsace and Lorraine 
proves a cause of disturbance to Germany. France is not con- 
lent. Every State in Europe is vigorously augmenting its mili- 
tary budget. Spain isachavs. The alleged oppression of the 
Pope, and his whining complaint, is producing indications of 
violence. Prince Bismarck utters ferocious feelings apainat 
Rome. Russia is uneasy and disposed to aggression. Surely 
it is a time when every man, woman and child, who knows the 
way to a throne of Grace, should pray for ‘* Peace on Esrth.”” 
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BOSTON, JUNE, 1875. 


WORK. 


Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you been ! 

‘* ’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky ; 

I’ve been grinding a gristin the mill hard by ; 

I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win! ”’ 


' Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
‘* [’m urging the corn to fill out its cells ; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 
I’m swelling the torrents and brimming the wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing? ”’ 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done! 
‘** I've been watching the nest where my fledglings lie ; 
I?ve sung them to sleep with a Jullaby ; 
By and by I shall teach them to fly, . 
Up and away, every one! ”’ 


Honey bee, honey bee, where are you going! 
‘* To fill my basket with precious pelf ; 
To toil for my neiyvhbor as well as myself ; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows ; 
Be it a thisxtleor be it a rose— 

A secret worth the knowing! ”’ 


Fach content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun ; 

Shall you andI be taughtto work 

By the bee and bird, that scorn to shirk ? 


Wind and rain fulfilling His word ! 
Tell me, was ever a legend heard > 
Where the wind. commanded to blow, deferred ; 
Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred t 


MILITARY GLORY. 


Tell me not of the homage yet offered to the military chief- 
tain. Tell me not of the *‘ glory ’? of War. Tell me not of 
“* honor "’ or ‘* fame ’’ on its murderous fields. All is vanity. 
Ir is a blood-red phantom. They who strive after it, Ixion- 
like, embrace acloud. Though seeming to fill the heavens, 
cloaking the stars, it must, like the vapors of earth, pass 


away. Milton likens the contests of the Heptarchy to the 
skirmishes of crows and kites; but God, and the exalted 
judgment of the Future, must regard all the bloody feds of 
men in the same likeness ; looking upon Napoleon and Alex- 
ander, so faras they were engaged in war, only as monster 
crows and kites. ‘lhus must it be, as mankind ascend from the 
thrall of brutish passions. Nobler aims, by nobler means, will 
fill thesoul. A new standird of excellence will prevail ; and 
honor, divorced from deeds of blood, will hecome the insepara- 
ble attendant of good works alone. Far better, then, even in 
the judgment of this world, to have been a doorkeeper in the 
house of Peace. than the proudest dweller in the tents of War. 

There is a legend of the early Church, that the Saviour left 
his image miraculously impressed upon a napkin which had 
been placed on his countenance. The napkin was lost, and 
men attempted to portray that countenance trom the Heathen 
models of Jupiter and Apollo.  Butthe image of Christ is 
not Jost. . Clearer than the venerated napkin, clearer than in 
the colors or the marble of chorcest art, it appears in every 
virtuous deed, in every act of self-sacrifice, in all magnani- 
mous toil, in any recognition of Human Brotherhood. — It will 
yet be supremely manifest, in unimagined loveliness and seren- 
ity, when the Commonwealth of Nations, confessing the True 
Grandeur of Peace, renounces the War-system, and dedicates 
to Beneficence the comprehensive energies so fatally absorbed 
in its support Then, at last, will it be seen, that there can be 
no eace that is not honorable, and there can be no War that is 
not dishonorable. —CHARLES SUMNER. 


OUR DUMB RELATIONS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


It was said of St. Francis of Assissi, that he had attained, 
through the fervor of his love, the secret of that deep am- 
ity with God and his creation, which, inthe language of inspi- 
ration makes inan to be in league with the stones of the field, 
and the beasts of the field to be at peace with him. The 
world has never been without tender souls with whom the 
golden rule has a broader application than its letter might seem 
to warrant The ancient [astern seers recognized the rights 
of the brnte creation, aud regarded the unnecessary taking of 
the life of the humblest and meanest as a sin ; and in almost 
all the old religions of the world, there are Jegends of saints, 
in the depth of whose peace with God and nature, all life was 


2 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


sacredly regardeu as_ he priceless gift of heaven, and who 
were thus enabled to dwell safely amidst lions and serpents. 

It is creditable to human nature, and its unperverted instincts, 
that stories and anecdotes of reciprocal kindness and affection 
between men and animals, are always listened to with interest 
and approval. How pleasant to think of the Arab and his 
horse, whose friendship has been celebrated in song and ro- 
mance? Of Vogelwied, the Minnesinger, aud his bequest to 
the birds. Of the English Quaker, visited, wherever he went, 
by fucks of birds, who with cries of jov alighted on his broad- 
brimined hat, and his drab cuat sleeves? Of old Samuel 
Juhnsun, when half-blind and infirm, groping abroad of au 
evening for oysters for his cat?) Of Walter Scott, and John 
Brown of Kdinburygh, and their dogs? Of our own Thoreau, 
instinctively recognized by bird and beast as a friend? Emerson 
says of him: ‘* His intimacy with animals, suggested what 
Thomas Fuller records of Butler, the apiologist, that either he 
had told the bees thipgs or the bees had told him. Snakes 
eoiled round bis legs; the fishes swam into his hand; he pulled 
the woodchuck out of his hole by his tail, and tovk foxes under 
his protection from the hunters.”’ 


HOW JOHN BUNYAN GOT OUT OF PRISON. 


Bunyan was in his day quite a controversial writer, and was 
very severe upon the Qakers, until he learned that throngh 
the intercession of the Quakers he obtained his release from 
prison. It is a somewhat nuteworthy fact, now well authenti- 
cated, that Charles If. liberated Quakers and Puritans from 
confinement through the personal inte cession of the Quakers. 
among whom was Richard Carver, who was inate of the fish- 
ing vessel which conveyed the king to France after the famous 
battle of Worcester, 1651. This henest Quaker s:ilor, alter 
twenty years had rolled away, appealed to the king in person 
in behalf uf those who were in prison. 

When the fugitive king fled tur his hife, this sailor conveyed 
him on shure. The vessel was bound fur Pwovle, coal-laden, 
with two passengers, who passed fur merchants running away 
from their creditors: the fugitive king and Lord Wilmot were 
landed at Fecamp, in Normandy, upon the back of a Quaker, 
and the vessel recrossed the Channel to Poole. 

When the honest sailor appeared before his Majesty, the 
king expreesed astunishment that he had not previously sought 
sume reward. The sailor replied that he merely had dune his 
duty, aud Gud had rewarded him with peace of mind. 

‘* Aud now, sire, I ask nothing fur myself, but that your 
Majesty will do the same for iny friends that I did for you; set 
the poor, pious sufferers at liberty, that you may have that 
peace and satisfaction that always fullows guod actions.’’? King 
Charles thereupon pardoned tuur hundred and seventy-one 
Quakers, and many lndepeniients and Baptists—among them 
Joho Bunyan. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


Friend Jonathan Langston of Indiana, writes: | see some 
fruit of my work in the cause of peace. I was in a town get- 
ting subscribers fur the Angel of Peace, and was directed tu a 
house where I wae told it was much needed. The man was 
bad, abusive to his family, and might treat me harshly. His 
wife waa a pleasant woman and fuund money enough to sub- 
scribe for the guod littl Angel. While I] was writing the 
daughter’s name the husband and father came in, I spoke kindly 
to him and left. In about a year I was at a public house, a 
stranger louked at me su earnestly as to cause me tou wonder 
Said he, ** 1 knuw you, you have been at my house, and you 
sent my little girl a paper—The Angel. There was never 
anything that has done us so much go.d.’’ | was afterwards 
told that there was an entire reformation wrought in the man 
and that nuw they were a happy and prosperous family. 

A beautiful thing is an Angel of Peace, alike in the mansions 
of the rich and the cuttages uf the poor and lowly. We hope 
every reader of our peace paper will becume a friend of the 
cause and a worker, sowing the seeds of truth and peace in the 
hearts and homes of the people—*‘ Blessed are they that sow 
besides al] waters.’’ ‘* Blessed are the peace-mukers {for they 
shall be c |led the children of God.’’ 


- SEEKING MOTHER. 


A lady was riding in her carriage among the mountains, 
when they came upon an old woman, with a funny little hood 
on her head and a staff in her hand, walking on all alone. She 
was neat and clean, and her skin was soft and delicate, but ber 
back was bent and she was barefvot. 

‘The lady saw she was shoeless and stopped the carriage. 

‘¢ Here 1s some money,’’ said the lady, in a tender tune. 

‘© What for? ’ said the woman, looking up pleasantly. 

‘¢ To buy shoes for your poor feet. Do you nut waut a pair 
of shoes? ”’ 

The woman laughed a litle low laugh, which seemed to 
come from a heart oiled with simple, happy thoughts. 

“Don't you wanta pair of shues?*’ asked the lady, a little 
hurt. 

‘1 s'pose I do,’? said the woman, “ but I didn't think of 
anyhody’s giving ‘em to me.”’ 

Take this bill, please, and buy you a pair,”’ said the lady. 

‘* God bless aud reward you! ’’ answered the woman, 
heartily. 

‘The carriage druve on, the lady sank back on the seat with 
tears in her eyes. 

* (h,’? said she, ‘* Ithought I saw my own mother in that 
dear old lady. She had just such a sweet face and pleasant 
voice, You don't know how I felt when I thought of my 
inuther, old and feeble, walking with bare feet over the rough 
rocky ruad.”’ 

If we all saw fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, in the 
poor, the cold, and the hungry, what a world this would svon be. 
— Child's World. 


LITTLE TANGLES. 


‘© Once there was a king, who employed his people to weave 
forhim. The silk and patterns were all given by the king. 
He told the workers, that, when any difficuity arose, they 
should send to him, and he would help them and never to fear 
troubling him. 

-¢ Among many men and women busy at the looms, there 
was one little child who worked cheerfully, though often alone. 
One day, when the men and women were distiessed at the 
sivht of their failures,—their silks were tangled, and their 
weaving unlike the pattera,—they gathered round the child, 
and said,— 

*¢ Tell us how it is that you are so happy in your work. 
We are always in difficulties ’ 

* Then why do you not send to the king?’ said the little 
weaver. ‘ He tuld us that we mipht du so.’ 

*©* So we do night and morning.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the child ; * but I send dérect/y when I find I 
have a little tangle.’ 

* Su let us take all our wants and troublea directly to the 
Lord in prayer. He invites us so to do, and promises to help 
us.’’— Well Spring. 


“fT WANT IT.” 
.** 7] want it.”’ 

** Yuu shan‘t have it.” 

‘+ want it, aud I will have it.’” 

‘© T want it myself, and I'm going to keep it.”’ 

That's the way the‘trouble generally begins. It is in a mild 
way at first, and even tulerably pleasant, no scratching nor 
hiting, nor pounding, nor tearing, nur saying very ugly words, 
nor doubling up of little fists. 

‘sT want it’ has caused more quarrels than almost anything 
else in the world. Qften a quarrel has begun with a very little 
want, almost as small as a child's doll. One side wanted 11 as 
much as the other sive did. ‘Ihe question got to be, who was 
the strongest? It generally turned out that the strongest 
wanted it the most, and gut 1¢ if it was worth having. if what 
was wanted turned vut nut tu be worth having, the strong one 
would generally Jet the litle one have it. 

‘Tu quarrel and snatch and try tu get every good thing that 
we see that belungs to other peuple is nut lovely. 

If you want people to love you and treat you kindly, begin 
early to treat everybudy else hindly.— Good Cheer. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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STORY ABOUT A MOTHER'S 
LOVE. 


A Highland widow left her home early one morning in or- 
der to reach, beture evening, the residence of a kinsman who 
had promised tu assist her to pay her rent. She carried on her 
back her only child, a buy two years old. The journey was a 
long one. I was following the same wild and lonely path 
when | first heard the story [ am going to tell you. ‘Ihe 
mountain-track, after leaving the small village by the sea-shore 
where the widow lived, passes through a green valley, watered 
by a peaceful streain which flows from a neighboring lake; it 
then winds along the margin of the sulitary lake, until near its 
further end, it suddenly turns into an extensive copse-woud cf 
vak and birch. From this it emerges half-way up a rugged 
raountain-side ; and, entering a dark glen, through which a 
torrent rushes amidst great masses of granite, it at last con- 
ducts the traveller, by a zigzag ascent, to a narrow gorge, 
which is hemmed in upon every side by giant precipices ; 
overhead isa strip of blue sky, while all below is dark and 
gloomy. From this mountain- pass the widuw’s dwelling was 
ten miles off, and no human habitation was nearer than her 
own. She had undertaken a lung journey indeed! But the 
rent was due sume weeks belure, and the sub- factor threatened 
to dispussess her, as the vill«ge in which she lived, and in which 
her family had lived for two generations, was abuut to be 
swept away, in order tu enlarge a sheep farm. Indeed, even 
then might be traced the ruins of many a hamlet, where happy 
and conienied people once lived but where no sound is now 
heard except the bleat of a solitary sheep, o¢ the scream of 
the eagle. 

The moining when the widow left her home, gave promise 
of a lovely day. But before nvon, a sudden change tuvk place 
in the weather. Northward, the sky became black and lower- 
ing. Masses of ciouds rested upon the hills. Sudden gusts 
of wind began tu whistle among the rocks, and to ruffle with 
black squalls, the aurtace of the loch. ‘lhe wind was succeed- 
ed by rain, aud the rain by sleet, and sleet by a heavy tall of 
snow = It was the month of May, for the sturm is yet remem- 
bered as the ‘‘ great May storm.’’ ‘The wildest day of wimer 
never beheld flakes of enow falling heavier or faster, ur whirling 
with more fury through the mountain-pass, filling every hollow 
and whitening every rock! Weary. and wet and culd, the 
widow reached that pass ‘with her child. 


A FIRESIDE 


She knew that a mile beyond it, there was a iooun- 
tain sheilling which could give shelter; but the moment she 
attempted to face the storm of snuw which was rushing through 
the gorge, all hope tailed of proceeding in that direction. ~ To 
turn home was equally impussible. She must find shelter. 
The wildcat’s or fox'’s den would be welcome. Afier wander- 
ing for some time among the huge fragments of granite which 
skirted the base of the overhanging precipices, she at last fuund 
a more sheltered nook. She crouched beneath a projecting 
ledge of rock and pressed her child to her trembling bosom. 
The storm continued to rage. The snow was accumulating 
overhead. Hour after hour passed. It hecame bitterly cold. 

The evening approached. ‘lhe widow’s heart was sick with 
fear and anxiety. Her child—her only child—was all she 
thought of | She wrapt him in her shaw]. But the poor thing 
had been scantily clad, and the shaw! was thin and worn. ‘I'he 
widow was pour, and her cluthing cuuld hardly defend herself 
trom the piercing culd of such a night as this. But whatever 
was to becume of herself, her child must be preserved. The 
snow, in whirling eddies, entered the recess, which affurded 
thein at best but miserable shelter. Thnenightcameon. The 
wretched muther stripped off almost all her own clothing and 
wrapped it round her child, whom, at last, in despair, she put 
into a deep crevice of the ruck, amoung sume dried heather and 
fern. And now she resulved, at all hazards, to brave the 
sturm and return home, in ordet to get assistance for her babe, 
ur to perish in the attempt! Clasping her intaot to her heart, 
and covering his face with tears and kisses, she laid him softly 
down in sleep, and rushed into the snowy drilt. That night of 
storm was succeeded by a peacetul morning. The sun shone 
from a clear blue sky, aud wreaths of mist hung along the 
muuntain-tops, while a thousand waterfalls poured down their 
sides. Dark figures, made visible at a distance on the white 
ground, might be seen with long poles, examining every hol- 
low near the mountain path. They are people from the village, 
who are searching fur the widow and her son. They have 
reached the pass. A cry is heard trom one of the shepherds, 
as he sees a bit of tartan cluak among the snow. ‘They have 
found the widow—dead; her arms stretched forth as if implor- 
ing for assistance! Befure noon they discovered her child by 
hig crics. tHe was safe i the crevice of the ruck, The story 
of that woman's affecton for her child was soon read in lJan- 
guage which al] understuud. Her almost naked body revealed 
her love. 

Many a tear was shed, many an exclamation expressive of 
admiration and affection was uttered, from enthusiastic surrow- 
ing Highland hearts when on that evening the aged pastor 
gathered the villagers in the deserted house of mourning, and, 
by prayer, and fatherly exhortation, suught tu improve fur 
their souls’ guud an event so sorrowful. 


ATTENTION TO STRANGERS. 


When new-comers enter a community, inquiry should imme- 
diately be made as tu whether they have frends or assuciates, 
tu render sympathy and kind attentions; and, when there is 
any need fur it, veighburly kindness shonld immediately be 
uttered. I]t echould be remembered that the first days of a 
stranger's life in any place are most dreary, and that civility 
aod kindness are doubled m value by being offered early. 

In social yatherings the claims of the stranger are tuo apt to 
be forguiten ; especially in cases where there are no peculiar 
attractions of personal appearance, or talents, or high standing. 

Such a one should be treated with attention because he is a 
stranger, and when comnmutiees learn tu act more from princi- 
ple, and less from selfish impulse on this subject, the sacred 
claims of the stranger will be less frequently forgotten.— 
H. B. Stowe. 


The best philusophy—a contented mind. 

The best statesmanship—self governu.ent. 

The best theolop y—a pure and beneficent life. 

The best medicine—cheerfulness and temperance. 

The best art—painting a smile upun the bruw of childhood. 
The best science—extracting sunshine frum a cloudy way. 
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“INNOCENT CHILD AND SNOW-WHITE 
FLOWER.” 


. BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Innocent child and snow-white flower ! 

Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless and sweet with sweet. 


White as those leaves just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young heart, 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces tlere. 


Artless one! though thou gazest now 
O’er the white blussom with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye ; 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 


Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 

Throw to the gronnd the fair white flower ; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL COLORED MAN. 


An elderly colored man, with a very philosophical and retro- 
spective cast of countenance, was squatting upon his bundle on 
the hurricane deck of one of the western river steamers, toasting 
his shins against the chimney,and apparently plunged in a state 
of profound meditation. His dress and appearance indicated fa- 
miliarity with camp life, and it being soon after the siege and 
capture of Fort Dunelson, [| was inclined to disturb his rever- 
ies, and on interrogation found that he had been with the Union 
forces at that place, when I questioned farther. His philoso- 
phy was so peculiar, that I will give his views in his own 
words as hear as my memory will serve me: 

‘+ Were you in the fight! ”’ 

‘© T had a little taste of it, sa.’’ 

** Stood your ground, did you? ’’ 

‘¢ No, sa, lruns.”’ 

‘¢ Run at the first fire, did you? ”’ 

‘© Yes, sa, an’ would have run soona, had I know’d it was 
comin’.’’ 

‘*Why that wasn’t very creditable to your courage.”’ 

‘¢ Datisn’t in my line, sa ; cookin's my professhun.’’ 

‘ Well! but have you no regard for your reputation ? ”? 

‘* Reputation’s nuffin to me by the side of life ’’ 

‘* Du you consider your life more than other people’s? ”’ 

‘¢ It’s worth more to me, sa.’’ 

‘¢Then you must value it very highly ? ’’ 

‘6 Yes, sa, I dves ; more dan all dis world, more dan a mil- 
lion dollars, sa ; for what would that be wuth to a man wid de 
bref out of him? Self-preserbashun is the first law wid me.’’ 

‘¢ But why should you act upon a ditferent rule from other 
men ?t’”’ 

‘* Cause, sa, diffrent men sets diffrent value upon der- 
selves ; my life is not in de market.”’ 

‘¢ But if you lost it, you would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you died for your country.’’ 

‘¢ What satisfaction would dat be to me, when der power of 
feelin? was gone! ”’ 

‘¢ Then patriotism and honor are nothing to yout ”’ 

‘* Nuffin’ whatever, sa.’’ : 

‘¢If our soldiers were like you, traitors micht have broken 
up the Government without resistance.”’ 

‘s Yeg, sa ; der would have been no help for it. I wouldn't 
put my life inde scales ’gainst any guberment dat ever existed, 
for no guberment could replace de loss to me. ’Spect dough 
dat de guberment safe, if da all like me.”’ 

‘¢Do you think any of your company would have missed 
you, if you had been killed ? ”’ 

‘© Maybe not, sa. A dead white manain’t much wid dese 
sojers, let alone a dead nigga ; but I’d a missed myself, and dat 
was de pint wid me.’’ 
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Livincstone aND Honesty.—The one incident of which 
Livingstone thought he had reason to be proud is thoroughly 
characteristic, and we give it in his own words: 

‘* Grandfather could give particulars of the lives of his an- 
cestors for six generations of the family before him; and the 
only point of the tradition [ feel proud of isthis: One of these 
poor, hardy islanders was renowned in the district for great 
wisdom and prudence. and it i3 related that when he was on his 
death-bed, he called all his children around him, and said, 
‘Now, in my lifetime, I have searched most carefully through 
all the traditions of our family, and I never could discover that 
there wasa dishonest man among our forefathers If, therefore, 
any of you, or any of your children should take to dishonest 
ways, it will not be because it runs in our blood; it doves not 
belong to you. I leave this precept with you, Be honest.’”’. 
—British Quarterly Review. 


Proranity —We are emphatically in the age of profanity, 
and it eeems to us that we are on the topmost current. One 
cannot go on the streets anywhere without having his ears 
offended with the vilest of words, and his reverence shocked by 
the most profane use of sacred naines. Nor does it come from 
the old or the middle-aged alone, for it is a fact, as alarming 
as true, that the vounger portion of the community are most 
proficient in the degrading language. Boys have an irea it is 
smart tu swear; that it makes them manly; but there never 
was a greater mistake in the world.—Men, even those who 
swear themselves, are disgusted with profanity in a young 
man, because they know how, of all bad habits, this clings the 
most closely, and increases with years. It is the most insidi- 
ous of habits, growing on so invisibly that almost before one is 
aware he becomes an accomplished curser. 


Feneserc’s Loan to tHe Loro.—A poor man with an 
empty purse came one day to Michael Feneherg, the godly 
pastor of Seeg, in Bavaria, and begged three crowns, that he 
might finish his journey. Jt was all the money Feneberg had, 
but as he besought him so earnestly in the name of Jesus he 
gave it. Immediately after, he found himself in great outward 
need, and seeing no way ut relief, he prayed, saying, ‘‘ J.ord, 
[ lent Thee three crowns; Thou hast not yet returned them, 
and Thou knowest how I need’ them, Lord, I pray Thee, give 
them back.’? The same day a measenger brought a money- 
letter, which Gossner, his assistant, reached over to Feneberg, 
saying, ‘* Here, father, is what you expended.”” The letter 
contained two hundred thalers, or about one hundred and fifty 
dollars, which the poor traveller had begged from a rich man 
fur the vicar; and the childlike old man, in joyful amazement, 
cried out, ‘* Ah, dear Lord, one dare ask nothing of Thee, for 
straightway Thou makest one feel so much ashamed! *’ 


President Porter, of Yale College, recently gave the follow- 
ing laconic advice to the students in the course uf an extended 
address: ‘* Don'tdrink. Don’tchew. Duon’tsmoke. Don't 
swear. Don't deceive. Don’t read novels. Don’t marry un- 
til you can support a wife. Be earnest. Be self-reliant. Be 
generous. Be civil."’ 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is wel] known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accurdance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
pact, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time, 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military Jaws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmer’, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nutions, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated tnis important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books ane tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 


the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
iniilions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped tor mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect effurts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appte- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If It is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labour for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and coullectivelv, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom! If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
linuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eighteen 
hundred years Jong enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood! Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the wurld, peace on earth and goud will to 

' men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 


Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 
Daniet Hin, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Suiptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1875, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the Angel. This impuses upon us a 
very considerable tax, and one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers, and especially the 
‘ngel, are furnished. But we are unwilling now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 
essary to change our terms. 


Tue ApostLe or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A must remarkable baok of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the Jand. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 

unham, No. 1 Sumerset St., Boston. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut? 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Suciety has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE | 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.” It is filled with facts and argu- 
menta to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congreza- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing the 
sentiments of peace and good will for lack of adequate funds. 
Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. Let our 
friends think on these things and inquire of the great ‘* Prince 


of Peace,’ what wilt thou have me to do? 
H. C. Dunuam. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 
The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
Three hundred and 


sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 


cation and public career, by Elias Nason. 


ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ont with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
This book 


g, ought to go into every 


speeches which electrified and purified the nation. 
which will repay many times readin 
library and family in the Jand, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner “ being dead yet speaketh’? to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 


addressing Rev. H.C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 

Tue True Granpeur or Nations and the War-System or 
THE ComMMONWEALTH oF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life memher, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to Jife members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 


or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
Tts retail 


ten cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. 


price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dut- 


ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Canse by Prominent Men.) OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise uf great importance, and worthy otf 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sersed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, THE GREAT STATESMAN OF PEACE. 


Ihave from the pen of Mr. Webster a testimony to the in- 
fluence of Christianity and of the peace of nations. I had ob- 
tained, in my Book of Peace, near one hundred of the most 
distinguished names in America to the value of the Christian 
peace of nations. Last of all I handed the book to Mr. Web- 
ster. He wrote thus :— 

‘© T concur in sentiment with all those who think that improve- 
ment in arts, the diffusion of knowledge, and above all the infin- 
ence of the Christian religion, tend strongly to render war more 
and more an object of dread and dislike. The peace of the 
world must be the wish of every good man in it.—DanieL 
Wesster.”’ 


Certainly, Mr. Webster has been the advocate of peace — 
never of war, no, never. He has had but one opportunity in 
Congress to cast his vote for peace or war, and he cast that one 
vote for peace with Mexico. Yes, there is one other war. 
Was he not always in opposition to the war with the Florida 
Indians? He first came into Congress after the war of 1812 
had commenced, and his first and one of his most earnest UCon- 
gressional speeches was made in opposition to that war. 

The act of all his acts, the very ablest, the one in which I 
felt and feel now more gladness of heart than any other, was 
the Ashburton treaty. It was, and is a treaty of peace, with- 
out war, before war, and saving war. Such treaties have been 
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the rich and rare acts of nations. I believed at the time, and 
still believe in common with a great many others, that no other 
man in our nation could have surmounted the difficulties and 
secured that treaty, and the peace and friendship between these 
nations which have followed, and are likely to continue. I 

ave Ged thanks that he retained the office of Sccrelary of 

tate till that treaty was made. I wondered that every friend 
of the country did not encourage him to continue Secretary of 
State su long as Tyler was President. If he could have con- 
tinued to the end of the term, would it not have been a rich 
blessing to our nation, that the extension of the slavery policy, 
and the war with Mexico should have been prevented? Mr 
Webster never held the office, or received the rewards or the 
honors ot war. No,never in any case. Of all the honors now 
being bestowed on him, not one of them is in any way giving 
glory to war. Every one of his acts that has made him great, 
is a deed of peace. Every word, or vote, or thought of his, 
which has advanced the interest or glory of the nation, has 
hs it progress on the highway of peace, at home and abroad. 

is renown is not at all, like that of Wellington, in deeds of 
war, the good results of which have already disappeared from 
Europe. Nor has hiseloquence any uf the element of Demos- 
thenes, awakening his countrymen to unequal and unavailing 
war. But his were the acts, the feelings, the pursuits, the 
eluquence of peace. 

‘The honors conferred on Webster are not given to acts that 
are Just and dead to the nation, for deeds that have loaded the na- 
tion with debts which they have nothing to show, fur deeds that 
have trodden down millions of able men, sons, brothers, hus- 
bands, into the soil of Furope enriched with their bluod, and 
whitened with their bones ; and there is no good thing to 
show four all theseslain. Such fearful and vanishing glories are 
now being bestuwed on-the grave ot Wellington. 

But aurely the institutions of vur country are the fresher and 
more prosperous for the hand and the voice and the heart of 
Daniel Webster, our great citizen, in them, for the last forty 
years. 

Let the inscription on his monument be,— 

He was a manof peace ; 


His counsels and his treaty 
Saved his country frum wars, 


— Rev. Aaron Foster in 1853. 


HOW QUEEN VICTORIA PREVENTED WAR 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Thurlow Weed, in a recent Jetter to the New York Tribune, 
says, ‘‘on trustworthy information’’: — That on three occa- 
sions during the first year of the rebellion, Queen Victoria contrib- 
uted essentially to the preservation of peace between this coun- 
try and Fngland. On two occasions her majesty discounte- 
nanced suggestions from the French government, which meant 
war. The first was a proposition for joint intervention ot 
France and England, the object heing a recoguition of the Con- 
federate government. The second was the intreduction into 
parliament, after an interview by the mover with the French 
emperor, of a resolution repudiating our blockade. The popu- 
lar feeling in England was so strongly in favor of the Confed- 
erate states, that our friends in parliament and in the cabinet, 
but for the conviction that their course was totally approved by 
their sovereign, would have found themselves unable to success- 
fully resist those hoatile measures. When the despatch de- 
manding the surrender of Mason and Slidell was read by Lord 
Palmerston to the queen, and the consequences of a refusal were 
explained, her majesty was startled and distressed at the idea 
of a war with America. Taking the dispatch to the prince 
consurt, then in his last illness, the queen asked him to read it, 
saying she thought the language and spirit harsh and peremp- 
tory. The prince, concurring in her opinion, subjected the dis- 
patch to erasures and interlineations, in which amended form it 
was returned to the premier. In relating this to Sir Henry 
Holland the queen added : ‘‘ That was the last time the prince 
used his pen.’’ 


It is but one step from companionship to slavery when one 
associates with vice.—Husea Ballou. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


(Written for Motheis’ Day, 1875, and read at the Peace Festival, in Jersey 
Ciy, New Jersey.) 
There ia peace within the summer woods, 
When all the air is still, 
Save i« heard at times the song of birds, 
Or ripple of the rill | 
There's peace upon the ocean, when 
The waves have sunk to reat, 
And midnight stars are beaming, 
Reflected from its breast. 


There’s peace within the quiet home, 
Where love its shelter finds, 

And Christ’s great golden precept, 

'  _ Each inmate sweetly binds. 

There’s peace within the student-halls, 
W here wisdom hath her seat, 

And every pupil sits with luve, 
And wonder at her feet. 


Sweet peace enthroned reigns in each heart 
W hich hears the Master’s voice, 
And of the upward pathway makes 
Its free and gladsume choice. 
And evermore to such a soul, 
Across life's stormy sea, 
Is borne the cadence that was heard 
In far-off Galilee. 


The promise waits, the moments haste, 
God’s purpose cannot fail ; ° 
And soon the voice of Christ must sound, 
O’er every hill and dale. 
The angel anthem echo find 
On every sea and shore— 
’Til peace on earth, good will to men, 
ls law jorevermure. 


THE WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL—MEBRS. 
HOWE'S ADDRESS. 


It has seemed to me, in the brilliant days of which we have 
Jately counted so many, that the beautiful weather must soon be 
interrupted, and that this interruption would be very likely to 
come on the day of this, our Peace Festival. Yet my heart 
has borne up even under this discouraging anticipation, God's 
designs, I thought, are not fair weather plans. ‘heir success 
is sure, though all the elements should waste and fail. And 
we, who have put our hand to this work of peace, have joined 
the army which has in view the slowest and surest of the divine 
victories, the reconciliation of human interests and the -unifica- : 
tion of human affections in one great love reaching up to God, 
our Father, and reaching out to all mankind. 

You will remember that the apostle Paul, in one of his sub- 
lime statements, avers that he and his fellows war not against 
individuals, but against institutions and tendencies. 

Oh! this slow, hard warfare! bighteen hundred years 
have passed and have seen it advancing indeed, but very far 
from completion. It is a fight which every generation renews, 
since all the selfish human tendencies are burn anew into the 
world with every set of children who are born into it. But is 
is a warfare in which we inherit not only the victories, but also 
the -veapons of those who have gone before us. Nay, the crys- 
tal armor of uur chief is bequeathed to us. He who first 
breathed this brave battle-cry of peace and good will against 
the raging passions of the multitude has left us every secret of 
his plan and of his power. The victory of which we shall 
speak to-day dates back to the birth star of Bethlehem, and 
forward into the blessed eternity. 3 

It was by a sudden act of perception, five years ago, that I 
saw the great part which women are to play in the pacification 
of the world. ‘lhe element of struggle and of contest is planted 
most strongly in the man, to whom the roughest tasks of socie- 
ty are entrusted. It is through a beneficent provision of the 
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Great Creator that he whose office it is to subdue the savage 
earth should delizht in bis hard work. The leap of the 
horseman, the pursuit of the huntsman, the swinging axe of 
the woodman, all these exercise with pleasurable sensation the 
muscles of the masculine body, overflowing with strength, and 
clamoring for use. But self goes further than this, and sug- 
gests to the man first an emulation, a contest with other men, 
and then, the wrestling from them advantages which the 
weaker arm cannot keep against the stronger. The sense of 
justice now comes in, to show that might dues not make right, 
and that all which really belongs to the weak man is as truly 
and inalienably his as what belongs to the strong man. 

Nations have never adopted this rule in their relations with 
each other. Neither have races adupted it, but the failure to 
do so isa blot upon Civilization. Even among individuals, 
law has still much of a military character. It is a bloodless 
warfare, in which asin war, all is counted fair which can be 
made to succeed. 

Now where do we find provided in Nature a counter-influ- 
ence, a passion and power which shall he as conservative of 
human life as masculine influence is destructive of it? 

In an organization which gives this life through months of 


weariness, through hours uf anguish, and through years of}. 


Jabor—an organization in which suffering is the parent of love, 
and all that is endured receives its final crown in the life and 
well being of something other than self. Christ says that a 
woman cries out when her hour is come, but when she is deliv- 
ered she remembereth her pains no more, for joy that a 
man is born into the world. So a woman is led by nature 
itself, nature the source of all selfishness, into a disinterested 
and unselfish affection, on whose integrity rests the very foun- 
dation of human society. So much for nature, in its blind 
instinctive aspect. But nature too, intellectual and moral, 
generates ideals, types of character compounded out of what is 
best in man and woman, which grow to be accepted of men 
and of women, and so come in time to govern the race. So the 
savage individual, the collective type gives way before the 
father-ideal, just and noble. To this 1s added the mother 
ideal, tender and merciful. The office of the stronger is seen 
to be the protection and nurture of the weaker. The war- 
ideal, with its rules of loyalty and honor, is better than the 
savagery of primitive man. But it is partial and masculine, 
and father and motner together bring in the blessed peace- 
ideal, whose glory is rising mure and more to fill the horizon 
of our day. ; 

Ideals do not die, but one gives place to its superior, atd so 
they continue in ever ascending series. Christ was the first, | 
truly believe, to see the beautiful peace ideal to which this day 
is consecrated. We to-day can anslyze his thought, and see 
what separate elemente made up his view of human kind. The 
divine omnipotence of luve—the inexhaustible Jove of the 
divine Father for his human children—the eternal and 
absulute character of spiritual guud, and man’s power of 
attaining it. ‘These make up the peace possibility which 
Christ saw ia the world. Those who doubt any one of these 
points, have not the faith of Christ. They do not believe as 
he believed 

As a necessary condition of what it was bound to accenm- 
plish, Christianity insisted upon a recognition of equality 
where men beture had delighted to insist upon inequality— 
‘s neither Greek nor Jew, neither male nor female, neither 
bond nor free.’’ Christianity could ouly work upon this basis 
and all that founds itself upon the inherent superiority of one 
class of human beings to another, is not Christianity. 

Let us return to what I was saying about ideals. We 
crown and celebrate them, and, in this centenary year, men 
are doing honor to the ideals of one hundred years ago. 


I have been puzzled, in looking back to those times of a 
bloody and momentous struggle, to determine exactly how we 
should recognize and revere them. Itis a great good thing 
for all the world that our ancesturs were immovable in their 
determination to possess representative government in its puri- 
ty and entireness. Jam glad on the one hand to bow to the 
simple majesty of their faith and will. On the other hand, I 
do not wish tu see the military ideal recognized as the highest, 
and so perpetuated and handed down. | think, too, that the 


pacific ideal will never be established and perpetuated without 
the direct intervention of Woman in the administration of the 
human estate. Hers is that opposite organization which 1s 
cunstrained to hold life sacred, knowing ite bitter cost, which 
is impelled and trained to long suffering, to patience, to disin- 
terested endurance and affection, by every instinct, whose 
Opposite renders man violent and self-asserting. Under the 
twofold pressure of these necessities, I think that [ at last dis- 
cern a way in which we women may plant upon the centennial 
graves a tree whose growth may shelter all the nations of the 
earth in perpetuity. We may bind the New Testament of 
Peace beside the Old Testament of War, but so that the 
authority of the one shall forever transcend that of the other. 
Peace is the outcome of all the promises, of all the prophecies. _ 
Peace will never be had until the peaceable class shall bear its 
legitimate rule and sway. And we women, even on the 
Fourth of July, 1876, when the drums shall roll, and the 
trumpets sound, and the fiery troops march forth as if to battle, 
we can marshal our furces under the white banner of peace. 
We can say with word and song and sacred emblem, ‘‘ Peace 
is to reign on earth—and under its sway all nations, all classes 
and both sexes are to be free and equal.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


In the midst of the absorbing excitement which attends 
naturally enough the numerous centennial celebrations com- 
memorative of the Revolutionary era, there is some danyer that 
the quiet and unobstrusive efforts which are being made to ren- 
der unnecessary destructive warfare will be pretty much lost 
sight of. Peace bath her victories as well as War, and even 
greater than War. It 18 one of the certain tokens of an ad- 
vancing civilization, that the policy of peaceful arbitration for 
the seulement ot international difficulties is commanding at 
the present time the attention of nearly all nations, and that it 
has received the formal approval of the Congress of the United 
States, and of the Governments of Great Britain, Holland and 
Belgium. , 

lt may not be generally known to our readeis that an Inter- 
national Peace Coufererce, to which representatives of all 
nations are invited, has been summoned tv be held in Septem 
ter next, at the Hague in Hulland, to consider the subject of 
establishing an International Court of Arbitration fur the equi- 
table settlement of all difficulties which may hereafter arise 
between nations, without a resort to arms. The American 
Secretary of the Internatio: al Association, under the auspices 
of which the Conference has heen called, is the Rev. J. B. 
Miles, D. D., of Boston, The United Siates, we understand, 
will be well represented, and it is expected that must of the 
European nations, through delegated representatives, will par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. We hail this international gath- 
ering as one of profound importance. 

As the duel has ceased to be generally recognized as a 
rational method of adjusting personal differences, so, in the 
light of an advancing civilization, the impolicy of resorting to 
arms, and of relying upon mere brute force for the seitle- 
ment of international troubles must ere Jong become fully 
apparent. 

Many years ago Franklin raised the pertinent inquiry : 
‘When will mankind be convinced that all wars are follies, 
very expensive, and very mischievous, and agree to settle 
their differences by arbitiation?’’? Nor is it actual warfare 
which constitutes the only, or even the chief «tjection- 
able feature of the warsystem. Warsare acute, but are of 
temporary duration; the grest and exhaustive incubus of 
standing armies which the war eys'em necessitates, is perpetu- 
al, a continual obstacle in the pathway of progress and of a 
higher civilization. Of this great burden we know compara- 
tively little in this country. 

It will be remembered that to this beneficent reform, which 
the September Conference is cal'ed to promote, the late Sena- 
tor Sumner gave largely his valuable co-operation, and his 
warmest syinpathy. It merits a lke recognition fiom all good 
citizens. We trust the Conference at the Hague may do much 
fur the extension of the humane principle and method of arbi- 
tration amoung the nations.—Vurthampton Journal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, 1875. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS. 


The Soviety during the past year has pursued its usual 
course of operations at home, endeavoring to engage the atten- 
tion and to enlist the sympathies of the public in favor of its 
principles and objects, by means uf meetings and lectures and a 
diligent use of the presa. 


THE LADIES’ PEACE AUXILIARY. 


During the year the Committee have received useful aid 
from the Ladies’ Peace Auxiliary Society, under the active 
Honorary Secretaryship of Mrs. Southey. This organization 
(whose annual report is about to be issued) has held a regular 
series of meetings of its members and others. It has also car- 
ried on a correspondence with ladies interested in the question, 
in various parts of the kingdom and on the Continent. Con- 
sidering the great influence which women have it in their power 
to exert in forming or modifying public opinion, it is of the 
utmost importance that their co-operatinn on behalf of peace 
should be, as far as possible, enlisted and increased. 


WORKMEN'S PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


The Workmen’s Peace Association, entirely under the di- 
rection of a body of intelligent working men, has also been 
carrying on its operations during the year with ronstancy and 
zeal. The Committee desire to renew the expression of their 
sense of the extreme value of the co-operation of this Society. 
They can gain access to a class (and of all others, perhaps on 
this subject, the most important class, both from their numbers 
and from their being the greatest victims uf, and sufferers by 
war) which can in no other way be so effectually reacbed and 
influenced. ; 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

In taking a general survey of the question of Peace and 
War at the present moment, it is impossible not to be struck 
with two classes of facts of a different and, indeed, of a total- 
ly opposite character, which meet the eye. One class of facts 
indicate the rapid growth of a sentiment in favor of peace 
among the nations of the civilized world. In proof of this the 
Committee think they are fairly entitled to point to the increas- 
ing favor with which the principle of arbitration, as a substi- 
tute for war, is regarded in so many quarters. Three years 
ago the Committee of the Peace Society, in an appeal they is- 
sued to their friends, indicated two modes of operation, which 
they thought might be undertaken with great advautage at that 
time. 

1. The first was, to bring the public opinion of our own 
country to bear upon the government, with a view that it 
should take the initiative in a movement for the establishment 
of a permanent system of international arbitration. 

2. The other was to endeavor, to a larger extent than had 
hitherto been done, to promulgate peace principles on the con- 


tinent of Europe, in the hope that a similar opinion might be 


created there, which could in like manner be brought to bear 
through the Legislatures on their respective governments. 

The Cummittee cherish a confident hope that in the new 
National Assembly which must, ere long, be elected in France, 
there will be some men who will see that the question is at 
least fably brought fur consideration before that body, and 
they havé reason to believe that even in the German Parlia- 
ment there are gentlemen of eminence and influence ready to 
associate themselves with this movement, if happily the ill- 
feeling which the military class. is perpetually fomenting bde- 
tween their own country and France, were allowed to eubside. 


CUI BONO? 


It may be asked, and has been asked by that sceptical and 
cynical generation which waits upon this enterprise, as Shimei 
waited upon David, What advantage is there of this move- 
ment in favor of arbitration? ‘The answer is, ‘* Much every 
way.’’ Jt is surely an advantage that the conscience of Chris- 
tian nations should be so far educated as to pronounce distinet- 
ly on the side of reason and justice againet the reign of ter- 
ror and brute force. Jt is surely an advantage that, in coun- 
tries, the aggregate population uf which amounts to 112 miL- 
LIONS Of souls, the peoples, through their respective represen- 
tative assemblies, have already expressed their conviction that 
there is a mure excellent way of adjusting international differ- 
ences than by the wholesale and mutual murder of war. It is 
surely an advantage that the governments who hold the desti- 
nies of the millions in their hands, should be thus significantly 
reminded that those suffering millions are not satisfied with the 
present system of regulating the relations and intercourse of 
States. And it is an immense advantage that, when the time 
comes, as come it will before long, when this question must be 
pressed upon the attention of those governments in a direct 
and practical form, those doing so will be able to back and for- 
tify their case by pointing to the fact that the nations them- 
selves have emphatically declared in favor of law against vio- 
lence, and that the responsibility therefore of perpetuating the 
present state of anarchy aud barbarism must rest distinctly on 
the rulers and not on the people. 


WIDE APPLICABILITY OF THE PRINCIPLE. 


But we are frequently told that arbitration is only fitted to 
deal with one class of questions of a comparatively unim- 
portant nature, which touch the material interests of nations, 
but that it is not applicable to those in which pvints of honor 
and national susceptibili.y are involved. The answer is that 
thisis a perfectly gratuitous assumption, which is contradicted 
by the notorious fact that questions in which national suscepti- 
bilities were involved in a high degree, have been settled by 
arbitration, of which the Alabama difficulty itself 1s a pregnant 
illustration, Everybody knows, who is acquainted with the 
state of feeling that existed between England and the United 
States, especially on the part of the latter, that the question 
was infinitely more one of national susceptibility than of pe- 
cuniary compensation. Precisely the same objection was for 
generations raised against submitting matters in dispute be- 
tween individuals to the authority of law rather than to the 
strong arm. it was said that questions of honor could not be 
brought before courts, and hence the foolish and wicked usage 
of duelling was perpetuated almost to our own day. But hap- 
pily we have lived to see the time in our own country at least, 
when all men regard with equal horror and scora the idea that 
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it is more honorahle to imbrue your hands in your neighbor's 
blood than to bring your case against him to the arbitration of 
reason and justice before the established tribunals of your 


country. 
THE DARK SIDE. 


But we must now turn to look at the other, the less favora- 
ble side of the question. While the nations are thus every- 
where, in their cullective capacity, proclaiming their hatred of 
war and their intense longing for peace, and demanding of 
their governments that they should adopt practical means tou 
avert the one and to establish the other, we find those in 
authority, led by the sinister example of two or three great 
powers, plunging deeper and deeper into that insane rivalry 
in armaments which is converting all Europe into one huge 
camp. Undoubtedly the reason for this is, that the people 
have suffered the supreme contrul of their affairs to fall into 


the hands of the military class, who, instead of being the ser- | 


vants have becume the masters of the nations. Everywhere— 
in courts, in councils, in parliaments—their influence is pre- 
dominant. Their fixed idea seems to be that the great end of 
human life is to fight ; that God's rational creatures have been 
called into existence that they may be delivered into their hands 
to be drilled and manipulated for purposes of war ; that all the 
interests of human society, all its industry and commerce, all 
its science and art, nay, all its education and religion, are im- 
portant mainly as they can be made to serve the objects and 
feed the requirements of war. The consequence is that they 
bid fair to convert the whole population of Europe into two 
classes which may be described as beasts of prey and beasts of 
burden. They lay their hands un all the young men, just as 
they are rising into life, and, dragging them away from their 
homes, their callings and their opening prospects, compel them 
to enter the military service and to Jearn the art of homicide. 
The burden is becoming so intolerable that tens of thousands of 
the rising youth of various European countries, especially of 
Germany, are escaping frum it by expatriation, while thought- 
ful men are anxiously asking what may be ultimately the re- 
sult on the internal peace and order of these nations, when 
they find all the men of all classes in society, including the 
needy, the vicious, the discontented, ‘rained to the use of : rms. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that there is now a uui -ersal 
recognition of the fact, that the existence of these enurmous 
armaments is a standing menace to the peace of the v orld. 
The old prepveterous fallacy—that if you wish for peace you 
must prepare for war—has to be abandoned in presence of the 
flagrant fact, that Europe is kept in a state of perpetual dis- 
quietude and alarm just because it is filled with the inflamma- 
ble materials supplied by the presence of these armed hosts 
and all the warlike appliances which are being multiplied on al! 
hands. 
THE REMEDY. 

For the general evil which afflicts Europe there seems no 
remedy except that the people in all countries should insist 
upon wresting the control of their destinies out of the hands of 
the military class, who are becoming more and more the tyrants 
of the nations. The cry must be raised from one end of Eu- 
rope to another, and that in a voice so universal and emphatic 
that the governments shall not dare to disregard it—the cry of 
‘© Disarm, disarm, disarm!’’ as the only thing that can save 
the nations from bankruptcy and barbarism. 

The Committee are perfectly aware that there are many self- 
styled practical men who look upon the peace movement with 


undisguised or iil-disguised contempt. They affirm that all 
our efforts are impotent and abortive They point to the very 
magnitude uf the evil as the reason why it is useless to make 
any effurt to arrest or alleviate it. We are not insensible to 
the difficulty of the work in which we are engaged, or the for- 
midable obstacles which beset our path; but, in answer to 


those who object to or deride our efforts, we venture to ask, 


‘Tf what we are duing is impracticable or insufficient, what do 
you propose to dot’’ But, unhappily, the objectors have no 
answer at hand. One of our poets has graphically described 
a character which is the type of a large number of characters 
whom those who are trying to serve their generation have to 
encounter in their course : 
*S He is rich 

In nothing else but difficulties and doubts. 

You shall be told the evil of your scheme, 

But not the scheme that's better. He is wise 

In negatives—is skilful at erasures— 

Expert in stepping back wards—an adept 

Alauguring eclipses. But admit 

His apprehensions, and demand,‘ What thenf? 

And you shall find you’ve turned the blask leaf over.” 
And thus it is with those who find fault with our object or 
our mode of secking to attain it. We say to them, ‘* You 
cannot deny that the world is groaning beneath the curse of 
war—that it is a custom which outrages justice, which dis- 
honors religion, which blights human viitue and happinese. 
You cannot deny that the system of armed rivalry which exists 
in Europe is a system pregnant with innumerable evils—wast- 
ing the resources of nations, embarrassing the finances of 
States, jeopardizing the continuance of peace, oppressing the 
peoples with burdens of taxation and military service which 
are becoming more and more intolerable, and deluging all 
countries with a black fluod of immorality and vice ; and what 
do you do, or intend todo?’ And the answer is, ‘“* Nothing.”’ 
Yes, they attempt to do nothing but to stand by—to flout and 
mock and make mouths at those who are trying to do sumething. 
Well, we prefer being classed with the workers rather than the 
mockers! The workers may accomplish something, the 
mockers can accomplish nuthing. And we believe we are ac- 
complishing something, and shall accumplish sumething ; for 
though we have opposed to us the forces of tradition, custum, 
interest, prejudice and passion, yet we believe we have on our 
side the eternal principles uf righteousness, the yearning hopes 
of humanity, the obvious tendencies of civilization and the de- 
clared purpose of Heaven; for it has been proclaimed of old, 
through the mouth of Him who cannot lie, that the time shall 
come when “ wars shall cease to the ends of the earth,’’ and 
‘* when there shal] be abundance of peace su long as tle sun 
and moon endure.’’ 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


AKSTRACT OF PAPER BY PRESIDENT ANGELL OF MICHIGAN 


UNIV&RSITY. 


The object of this paper is to state succinc ly the gains 
which have been made in international Jaw since the time of 
Grotius, to glance at the main obstacles which oppuse its fur- 
ther progress, to call to mind the encouraging facts in its pres- 
ent state, and to inquire what is indicated by the present 
apparent drift of thought among statesmen and publicis's con- 
cerning change in the law. 

I. In reviewing the twu centuries subsequent to the publica- 
tion of Grotius’ great work on Peace and War, | at once 
avail myself of the aid furnished to me by the summary which 
that high authority, Henry Wheaton, gives in his history of 
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the progress of the law of nations, of the changes wrought in 
internationa) law between the Peace of Westphalia and the 
Conuress of Vienna in 1815 ‘the must important of the 
chanves he names are as follows: 

First. ‘Vhe general adoption of permanent missions and the 
recognition ¢f diplumatic privileges. 

Second. The exclusive dominion over particular seas was 
abandoned, and the right of search limited to periods of war. 

Third. The universal rizht to use the Scheldt, the Rtine 
and other great Kuropean rivers was established as a principle 
of law. 

Fourth. The colunial monopoly was nearly ended, and so 
the question was se'tled as to the right of neutrals to enjoy in 
war a commerce prohibited in peace 

Fifth.. The slave trade penerally reprobated, though not 
universally abolished in fact or in Jaw. 

Sirth. The laws and usages of war improved and an advance 
made in securing privileges fur neutral commerce. 

Seventh. The unqualified accession of States of Western 
Europe to the law of nations, and the tendency of Muhammedan 
powers to adupt it. : 

Eighth. In general, international ‘morality and internationa. 
law both advanced. 

These are all unquestionable gains. 
tion to preserve the balance uf power Wheaton reported as 
undetermined. 

II. We come now to ask what gains have been made since 
the Congress of Vienna! [| answer: 

First. The right of search has been practically settled by 
treaties 80 as to be removed from the arena of debate. 

Second. All the great rivers of thie civilized world have been 
opened—the ha Plata in 1853. the Dan ibe in 1856, the Atna- 
zon in 1866; the dues on the Elbe and the Scheldt abolished , 
and the principle is fully established tha’ the inhabitants on the 
upper waters havea right to the use of the lower waters of a 
river. 

Third. The system of international Jaw has been extended 
notonly to Turkey but also in sume degree to Japan and 
China. Christianity nu longer marks the boundary of its do- 
main. Its territory is 1s bruad as the territory occupied by 
civilized man. 

Fourth. The entrance to the Baltic is free (since the pay- 
ment of the Sound dues to Denmark), and the Black Sea 
is open to merchant vessels. 

Fifth. There have been some important ameliorations in 
the laws pertaining to war. 

IIf. The obstacles which have been and still are in the 
way of improvement of international law are grave. 

First. ‘Vhere is difference of opinion as ‘to what are the 
rources of the law. The Cuntinental publicists, fur instance, 
ar; inclined to attach much less weight to the decisions of 
Admiralty Courts in making Jaw than the Foglish and 
Americans. The language of treaties, which have not al- 
ways been kept, or which are at variance with other 
treati's, the wavering usage of nations, the conflicting views 
of publicists, furnish much uncertain and debatable ground 
fur those who are determiaing law. 

Second. Again,a grave difficulty 1s sometimes found in the 
disposition of natiuns to lower the standard uf action towards 
weaker natiuns.— Friends’ Review. 


IOWA PEACE CONVENTION. 


The lowa Peace Society convened at Salem, June 19th, at 
twoo’clock, P. M. At the opening of the meeting Friend 
Joseph A. Dugdale, of the city of Mount Pleasant, took the 
chair. He said :— 

‘* Friends of the lowa Peace Convention, I have just returned 
from a tour through several of the counties of our fertile and 
beautiful Iowa. I have seen many of the friends of peace, and 
been cheered by the hopeful spirit which is abroad in the Jand. 
We are met in the season of buds and blossoms, and the sap 
circulates in these, distributing life and coloring matier from the 
laboratory of the great Chemist of the universe. So we meet un- 
der auspicious circumstances, our hearts pulsing with delightin 
the cheering prospect that the bluody scourgeof war will, at no 
distant day, cease to curse mankind. We have the assur- 
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ance that it was never so near its everlasting overthrow 
as at the present huur. We are in leayue with Friends of 
Christian civilizstion in both hemispheres. Men are beginning 
to learn the lessuns taught by the Prince of Peace, who agonized 
in Gethsemane, and tn the presence of scoffers and maletactors, 
sealed with his precivus blued the principles which we have 
grasped, and which we believe will yet (by the grace of God) 
banish the bloody ecourge of war from the suciety of nations, 
and in its stead give a parliament, where, with confidence, the 
nations of the earth may appeal for the redress of their real or 
Imagined wrongs, in which code the sacredness of universal 
peace is acknowledged as the highest duty and interest of the 
human race. Let us, then, gird on ourarmor and toil valiantly, 
trusting that at the end of the race we may be enabled to say, 
‘* Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’" Let us as has been our custom before entering 
upon the business of the society, engage in silent prayer. 

After a reverential pause the Rev. F. Ward of Oxfurd offered 
a fervent prayer. | 


The proceedings of the convention were exceedingly interest- 
ing throughout. We have only room for a few extracts from 
letters received and read :— 


FROM GOVERNOR C. C. CARPENTER. 


Des Moines, May 28, 1875. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Mt. Pleasant, lowa: 


My Dear Sir: —I have your letter informing me that you 
had taken the liberty to attach my name to your call fora Peace 
Convention and urging me to he present. * . - ? 
There is another cheering evidence of a coming era when na- 
tions shall refer questions of controversy to courts uf arbitra- 
lion, in which the pleadings and modes of procedure will be 
established by precedent and practice as the forms now follow- 
ed in the courts of Jaw, and that is the fact, that in proportion 
as mankind have improved in general education and liberal 
learning, and especially as the principles of our holy religion 
have advanced among men, the barbarities of war have beea 
mitigated and its cruelties eradicated. ‘The treatment of pris- 
oners by modern combatants, as compared with the practices 
under the older codes of ‘warfare, when they were reduced to 
slavery, or thrown tu savage animals, to give jest and relish to 
the enjoyment of spectators at bull-fights, illustrates the higher 
intelligence and nobler humanity of this age. And every step 
of our improving humanity tending to modity or ameliorate these 
cruelties of the codes of war, is progress toward the period 
when men will determine that there need be nu prisoners of war 
—a surer immunity trom all its inhumanities is todispense with 
war itself. 

Wishing you a happy and profitable communing with those 
of commun sympathies and aspirations in each of your coming 
meetings, I am very truly your friend, 

C. C. Carpenter. 


LETTER FROM L. MARIA CHILD. 


Waranb, Maas., June 10, 1875, 

Most heartily do I wish you God speed in your efforts to pro 
mote the peaceful settlement of international difficulties. Next 
to slavery I consider war the greatest barbarisin remaining 
among Christian nations, the most fruitful source of misery and 
demoralization, and the foulest blot on the records of civiliza- 
tion. Its monstrous wickedness is only equalled by the utter 
senselessness of trying to settle questions of right by blowing 
out each other’s brains with gunpowder. Like all crime, it 
carries within itself its own punishment. The terrible desola- 
tion it brings upon innumerable homes, by wholesale slaughter 
of beloved tnmates, is one of the least of its disastrous effects. It 
always leaves behind it an awful wake of drunkenness and 
crime. <A very large portion of the robberies and murders 
which produce a disquieting sense of danger al] over our coun- 
try, at the present time, may be fairly traced to habits of law- 
lessness and vivlence formed during the war of the Rebellion. 

From all wrong-doing there constantly proceeds a train of 
subtle influences very powerful fur evil, but less recognized 
than more conspicuous perils, because they flow on silently be- 
neath the surface of things. Among these I reckon the inev+ 
table bad effect on the character of individuals and nations, of 
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professing one thing and practising the opposite. The constant 
boasting of our Declaration of Independence, while we held our 
fellow-men in slavery, demoralizing our national character to an 
incalculable degree. Better would it have been for our own 
souls if we had really be/ieved in despotism instead of living such 
a conscions Jie, and exerting our mental energies to conceal it 

In sume way the Christian song of ‘* Peace and good will to 
men,’’ always on our lips, whi'e we continue to hack and hew 
our fellow-beings produces the demoralizing influences neces- 
sarily engrained in all hvpocrisy. 

May the blessing of the Heavenly Father rest on all efforts 
to abolish the barbarism of war. 

L. Maaia Culp. 


Most respectfully your friend, 
LETTER FROM WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, President of the lowa Peace Society: 


You inform me, my dear friend, of another meeting soon to 
be held in your region, in the object of which | take deep in- 
terest. That object is the substitution of peaceful arbitration 
in all cases of international variances liable to end in an appeal to 
the sword, andthe discountenancing of warlike principles and 
measures. Ihave seen no occasion to change my most radical 
views on this subject by anything that has occurred since I es- 

oused them, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic. 

still believe in the superiority of spiritual uver caynal weapons ; 
in beating swords into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, 
and learning war'no more; in the peace that Jesus taught and 
exemplified, and the necessary equipments of every seul in 
times of severest trials, as described by the Apostle in the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians. : 

It is manifest that this belief is not cherished by any nation, 
and that Christendom has never presented a more warlike pros- 
pect than it does at the present time, judging from the number 
of soldiers it has on its muster ro!ls. If there were anything 
Jike as many real as there are professed friends of peace, a 
much more encouraging aspect would be presented. It is as- 
topishing how few in the abstract are in favor of war and equal- 
ly astonishing how many even on very slight provocations, are 
ready to plunge into allits horrors and crimes. This shows how 
strongly mankind are controlled by their passions, by which 
their reason is overborne and the spiritua] subordinate to the 
animal nature. Nevertheless, ‘‘ blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.’’ Do net under- 
stand me as taking a desponding view of this question. I be- 
lieve in the steady progress of civilization; in the growing res- 
opnition of human brotherhood ; in the lessening of despotic 
power and the consequent enlargement of human freedom, 
whereby peace is more readily assumed ; and finally in the arri- 
val of that blissful period, however distant it may seem when 


** No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpet kindle rage no more 
But useless lances into xcythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion ina plowshure end, 
Then yeace shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall Guish what his short-life sire begun 5 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And thatsame hand that sowed shall reap the field.” 


With this end in.view let us constantly ** study the things 
that make for peace,’’ and bear such faithful testimonies as 
cannot fail to promote it in the earth. Yours in the patience 
of hope and spirit of love, Wma. Luvyp Garrison. 


FROM HON. G. W. MCCRARY. 
Joseph Dugdale, Mount Pleasant: : 


My Dear Friend :—Your favor inviting me to attend the an- 
niversary of your Peace Society at Salem to morrow and next 
day, found me very much occupied with professional engage- 
ments from which I am not yet so far freed as to be able to ac- 
cept the invitation as I hoped to do. As it is, I can only thank 
you for the invitation, and bid you God speed in your effurts to 
advance the good cause of peace. Duelling has been put under 
the ban of the law and condemned by a just public sentiment, 
so that it is udious in the sight of all true men. War is duelling 
among nations, and it too must come under theban of a just law 
of nations, and a just public sentiment of civilization svoner 
or later. J am, in haste, most sincerely yours, 

Grorce W. McCrary. 


THE EMIGRANT MENNONITES. 


We extract the following from the British Friend :—‘* The 
Russian Mennonites are Germans by origin, and a dialect of 
(Jerman is still their mother tongue. They have dwelt on the 
steppes of South Russia, wide areas of which they have re- 
elaimed from a desert to fruitfulness, in villages of their own, 
free from the presence of Russian police, and maintaining a 
high standard of morality. They were first invited into the 
country by the Empress Catherine II., with a promise, repeat- 
edly confirmed in writing by her successors, that they should 
enjoy liberty of censcience and worship, and exemption from 
military service. 

‘+ ]n 1871 the Russian Government, after the example of Ger- 
inany, determined to adopt the principle of enforcing a period 
of military service on every male as he reached manhood, and 
gave notice to the Mennonites that their exemption must cease 
in ten years —viz., in 1881. This caused great alarm, and 
several deputatiuns were sent to the Russian Court, but without 
any success such as would relieve tender consciences. The 
Mennonite congregations then seriously turned their thoughts 
to emigration, and sent trustworthy men to visit Canada and 
the United States, and report upon the prospects of a removal 
thither. A few families actually emigrated in 1873, and many 
others applied for passports. In the spring of 1874 the Km- 
peror, unwilling to lose subjects so valuable, despatched the 
celebrated General Todleben to the Mennonite ‘ cqlonies’ to 
calm the apprehensions of the people, and induce them to re- 
main. His mission was incorrectly described in the newspapers .. 
as haviny been completely successful. From authentic private 
sources we learn the terms offered were in substance, that * ser- 
vice in the fire brigades, in military workshops, in the dock- 
yards, and in the forests, would be accepted in lieu of the ordi- 
nary military service.’ Genera: Todleben was ‘ extraordinarily 
condescending and sympathizing * (we have no doubt sincerely 
so), but he declined to put his offers into writing, and the Men- 
nonite elders, having little confidence in verbal promises, there 
is no reason to think that his pe:suasions had any permanent 
effect. | 

‘¢Pressing through al] obstacles, a number, which we cannot 
accurately state, but not less than 5,000 Mennonites, emigrated 
in 1874 to Manitoba, in the dominion of Canada, and to Kan- 
sas, Iakota, Nebraska, and other of the United States in the 
far west. They have had to sell their agricultural property at 
a great sacrifice, and by order of the Government, to Menno- 
nites only —a_ regulation which, while greatly decreasing its 
salable value, operates as a bribe to some to remain in Kussia. 
Their passports have also been delayed, and have been only ob- 
tained at last by heavy pecuniary payments, in excess of the 
proper fee. This forced sale of property and grievous delay of 
passports, have not only exhausted the means of many, but 
have driven them into the late autumn for their journey and 
settlement, thus preventing their providing food for the winter, 
and even in many cases getting properly housed. ‘The more 
affluent Mennonites have aided their poorer brethren, and the 
American and Canadian Mennonites have also raised as much 
as $380,000, which sum has been almost wholly absorbed in 
expenses of transport by sea and land. | 

*‘The emigration this year (1475) is expected to reach the 
same amount as last year, viz., abuut 1,000 families, or 5.000 
persons, if no fresh obstruction is put in the way by the Rus- 
sian Government.”’ 

The remainder of the article is from the Liverpool Daily 
Post. 


THE MENNONITE EXODUS FROM RUSSIA— THE SECT AND ITS 
PECULIARITIES. 


‘¢ The last of the Mennonites — the last of that unforturate 
party of 328 Russian emigrants who, with the germs of small- 
pox among them, were sent down sv ruthlessly from the me- 
tropolis to spread danger and dismay amoung the inhabitants of 
Liverpool ~— have now all left the workhouse, and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that, through the prompt action of the 
workhouse authorities, we have been spared the outbreak of a 
malignant disease. 

‘© The Russians all belonged to that peculiar sect of religion- 
ists called ‘ Mennonites,’ undoubtedly entertained sume of the 
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distinctive principles propounded by Menno Simon, and were 
most rigid in their adherence thereto. They expressed, for in- 
stance, the utmost abhorrence of war and bloodshed, and the 
reason assigned for their leaving Russia was that they were 
anxious to escape from the Jaws under which they might have 
been called‘upon to serve as soldiers. One characteristic of the 
party was their remarkable docility, which has been thus 
spoken of in a report of the Clerk to the Vestry: —* It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of the conduct and behavior of 
the Russian emigrants, and of the fortitude and patience with 
which what must have been to them very grievous trials and 
disappointments have been borne ; there have been among them 
neither murmurings nor discontent, and every direction given 
to them was most readily obeyed.’ In their moral discipline 
they appeared to exercise great rigor and severity, and both 
women and men avoided anything approaching ornament or 
elegance, maintaining a gravity and simplicity in gesture and 
clothing which were striking. 

‘+ An insight to their real character was given immediately after 
their arrival at the workhouse. Having been separated from 
the females and deprived of their lnggage—to which they sub- 
mitted without the slightest complaint—the men were passed on 
te an apartment where tea and substantial food were in readi- 
ness fur them ; and it was supposed that they would very svon 
attack the good things provided Had a party of Englishmen 
arrived at.the workhouse under similar circumstances—after a 
long and tiresome journey of about 200 miles, on one of the very 
coldest days of the year—very little ceremony would probably 
have been observed, but on this occasion, when the governor 
entered shortly afterwards to see that they were al] doing well 
he was astonished to find the whole party standing patiently by 
their seats, not one of them (as was explained afterwards) ven- 
turing to touch food until a blessing had been asked. This in- 
cident immediately marked them as a religious people. On re- 
tiring to rest they again all united in prayer and in singing a 
hymn. 

MN It may be imagined by some that the docility which these 
men displayed was the evidence of a dull and listless nature, 
It was not so, however. Besides being men and women of fine 
physique, taken as a body, they showed themselves to be a 
spirited, devout and very cleanly peuple; and while devotion to 
their religion seemed to afford them comfort and to give them 
confidence under all circumstances, they were thoroughly united 
amongst themselves, and exhibited not the slightest secrecy or 
want of trust in each other. 

‘¢ During their stay here great kindness was shown them, not 
only by the governor and officials, but by several ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the town and neighborhood, and each emigrant was 
presented with a copy of the German Bible, as well as religious 
tracts in the same language. This kindness they all seemed 
to appreciate, and after the departure of the 228 on the 18th 
December, their temporary leader sent a very kind letter to the 
governor, in which he warmly acknowledged his and their kind- 
ness, adding :—‘ [ wish for you the gracious Heavenly Father 
and the precious Saviour may always spread the hand of grace 
over you and yours, and cause peace to rest on the Christian 
house of England in time and eternity. Also I ask you to re- 
member us in your prayers: that the Almighty Heavenly 
Father may grant us favorable weather for our voyage, or prove 
us in storm and tempest to make us conscious of His omnipo- 
tence.’ A large number of these zealous Mennonites have 
already left Russia ‘for conscience sake.’ ’’ 


Tre Suan or Persia on War.—To-day, befure seeing the 
ministers and others, the English Fire Brigade cameand in the 
gardens at the back of our palace, went through their exercise. 
* * They have invented a beautiful means of saving men. 
But the wonder is in this, that on one hand they take such 
trouble, and originate such appliances for the salvation of men 
from death, when, on the other hand, in the armories, arsenals 
and workshops at Woolwich, and of Krupp, in Germany, they 
contrive tresh engines, such as cannon, muskets, projectiles and 
similar things, for the quicker and more multitudinous slaugh- 
ter of the human race. He whose invention destroys man 
more surely and expeditiously, prides himself thereon, and 
obtains decorations ot honor.—Shah’s English Diary. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The Providence Conference of the M. E. Church, at its late 
session, adupted the following report on Peace :— 

War is a destroyer of the world’s peace, of its treasure, of 
its homes, and of the souls'’of men. While it exists, that 
kingdom, which is *‘ rightevusness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,’’ cannot be fully set up in the earth. e deplore the 
fact, that, after the gospel of peace has been so long in the 
world, the nations of Christendom are atill so often found in 
deadly conflict with each other. Jn this painful fact we see 
great reason why we should constantly testify againat the fear- 
ful evil of war, and steadfastly labor and pray for its extinction. 

Your Committee submit the following resolutiuns :— 

Resolved, Vhat humanity and religion, including all the best 
interests and institutions of suciety, imperatively demand the 
substitution of a settled international) law, and an international 
tribunal, in the placeof the sword and the horrors of war, as a 
means of regulating the intercourse of nations, and adjusting 
their differences. 

Resolved, That we recognize with profound satisfactian the 
deep and growing interest recently awakened in the cause of 
peace, especially as is evinced by the organization of ** The 
Association fur the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations,’? whose purpose is to organize the peace and well 
being of the nations upon the solid basis of international] law. 

Resolved, That the concurrence of the Pariament of Great 
Britian, the Chamber of Deputies of Italy, the Diet of Sweden, 
the Congress of the United States, the States General of Hul- 
land and the Legislature of Belgium, in resolutions to refer 
national differences to arbitration, instead of arms, elicits our 
most hearty satisfaction, and inspires hope for the progress of 
peace among nations 

Resolved, Vhat we rejoice in the success that is more and 
more attending the labors of the American Peace Society, and 
we cordially commend that organization to the patronage of 
our people, and to all benevolent and philanthropic citizens. 


ARBITRATION JNSTEAD OF WAR. 


The annexed was cut froma city newspaper :— 

‘*President Grant is strongly in favor of the settlement of ail 
disputes between nations by arbitration ”* 

The following is from ** Lectures on the History of Elisha,’ 
by Henry Blunt, A.M: © Elisha, while witnessing the won- 
dertul ascent of his friend Elijah, cried, ‘ My father, my father ! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof. And he 
saw him no more, and he took hold of his own clothes,’ and, 
inthe extremity of his surrow, ‘rent them in two pieces.’ *The 
chariot of Israel and the horseman thereof’? Elisha, therefore, 
knew what, alas! few Christians ever dream of knowing, that 
the devout and holy followers of (sod, are the support and safe- 
guard of their country ; the strongest armaments of Israel were 
the prevailing prayers of her prophets; and while Elisha 
mourned, asa child, that his father was taken from him, he 
sorrowed as a patriot, thatthe chariot and horseman of Israel 
were gone. Here, brethren, is a truth, preeminently tcarth 
your learning, that the real strength of our beloved country 
exists not in her fleets, her arinies, her wealth, or even in her 
free and invaluable institutions, and the hign intellectual en- 
dowments of her senators, but simply and entirely in the bd/ess- 
ing of her God! and this will rest upon her im proportion as 
her governors are holy and God-fearing men, and her inhabi- 
tants a religiously instructed and a praying people. These are 
the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.’’— The Friend. 


~ The barbarwus and degrading penalty of flogging, which has 
been abolished in the British and American navies, is sought 
to be revived in the courts of the former, and to be extended to 
other classes of offenders, such as parroters and wife and child- 
bearers. In favor of this are the Chief-justices Cockburn and 
Coleridge, the former of whom is a rough, hard-Leaded man, 
well shown up by Caleb Cushing. On the other hand, as we 
should expect, stands John Bright, the Jarge-hearted, clear- 
headed statesman, who thinks that, if drinking could be pre- 
vented, wife-beating, for instance, would cease. He does not 
believe in methods of punishment which debase meu _ rather 
than prevent crine.—Zton's Herald, 
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Tuk WATCHER ON THE TOWER. | 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


‘* What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower! 
Ts the day breaking? comes the wished-for-hour ! 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 

If the bright morning dawns upen the land.’ 


‘« The stars are clear above me, scarcely one 

Has dimmed its rays in reverence to the sun ; 

But yet I see on the horizon’s verge, 7 
Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would surge.’’ 


‘¢ We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower; 
But look again ; and tell us hour by hour, 

All thou beholdest ; many of us die 

Ere the day comes; oh, give them a reply !"’ 


** T hope. but cannot tell. I hear a song, 
Vivid as day itself, and clear and strong, 
As of a Jark—young prophet of the noon— 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphic tune.’’ 


‘* What doth he say—O watcher on the tower? 
Is he a prophet t Doth the dawning hour - 
Inspire his music? Js his chant sublime, 

Filled with the glories of the future time?”’ 


‘* He prophesies ;—his heart is full ;—his lay 
Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day— 

A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 

Kut sunny for the most, and clear and warm.’’ 


‘¢ We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 

For al! thou tellest. Sings he of an hour 

When Error shall decay, and Truth grow strong, 

And Right shall rule supreme, and vanquish Wrong? ’’ 


‘* He sings of brotherhood, and joy, and peace, 
Of days when jealousies and hate sball cease ; 

W hen war shail die, and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfettered as its God designed.’ — j 


MARTIN’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


‘* Pshaw ! take it home, and don't be a baby.”’ 

Martin Tiernan hesitated still, though he felt ae keenly as 
most boys of eleven the taunt of babyishness. 

** | know father won't like it,’’ he said. 

* Don't tell him anything about it,’’? said Louis Graham. 
** 1 don’t mean to go homme and tell al] the family that I have a 
paper of gunpowder. 1°] put it in some safe place until morn- 
ing, and we will go off early with our cannons and have splen- 
did fun !’’ 

‘* But suppose anv accident should happen? ’’ 

© You goose! What can happen between now and to-mor- 
row morning! It is nearly eight o’clock. You won't find it 
easy to get any more. Mr. Morrison says he won't sell a 
grain of powder to a boy, and Tom Haines smuggled this for 
me.’’ 

** Stole it! ’’ said horrified Martin. 

QO, no! it is paid for, only Mr. Morrison thought Tom was 
putting up pepper, and he was too busy to cross the store to 
examine it. It was such fun, Mart! and Tom kept sneezing 
while he weighed it, as if the pepper was up his nose ” 

Martin laughed, though his conscience was warning him 
that his companion was a bad adviser. The precious package 
of gunpowder for their little brass cannons was a strong temp- 
tation for a boy who thought noise the great object to be desired 
on the Fourth of July, but the price he was paying for it was a 
very heavy one for a boy like Martin. 

Very slowly the little boy walked home, his parcel of gun- 
powder carefully hidden under his linen coat. It was easy to 
get into the house and up stairs, but the difficulty was in se- 
creting the forbidden prize until morning. 

Finally, after long thought, Martin put the parcel in the 
lower drawer of a bureau in the spare room. ** There is noth- 
ing there but medicine and such things,’’ he thought, ‘and one 
parcel more or less won't be noticed among so many. Ill be 
up bright and early in the morning, and nobody will ever know 
the gunpowder has been in the huouse.”’ 

But a secret of disobedience is not a good companion to sleep 
with and Martin found it so. It was a long time before he 
could sleep at all, and when at last he dropped into uneasy 
sleep, he was troubled with bad dreams. One of these was 
very vivid. He dreamed he was with Louis, enjoying the 
Fourth in true boy fashion, loading and firing the cannon, cheer- 
ing and shouting, when suddenly the earth opened with an 
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id 
explosion so loud that Martin sprang from bed with tLe terror 
of the shock. 

What had happened! It was something very, very terrible 
Martin could hear his father’s vuice above al] the confusion, 
saying : 

‘© (), Mary! Mary, darling! Are youdead?’?  . 

Dead! His movher dead! Martin rushed across the hall 
to see a scene he will never forget. The spare room had evi- 
dently been deluged with water, the bureau being charred and 
broken to atoms. But what drove the blood from Martin's 
face and made him shrink and shiver, was the sizht of his 
mother, lying white and sull upon the bed, and his father rub- 
bing her hands and calling upou her by fond names while he 
tried to revive her. 

The Fourth of July that was to have been passed so merrily, 
Was spent in watchig. tears and prayers fur the mother who 
Jay between life and deathh—blinded, disfigured, almost murdered 
by her own boy, whose happiness and comfort she had never 
neglected nur furzotten. ‘The younger children crouched down 
in corners of the nursery, Cried and moaned, and Mr. ‘Tiernan 
watched anxiously beside his wile. 

It was many long weeks before Martin was allowed to see 
his mother again. The shock had heen sw great that her Iife 
depended upon perfect quiet. All the children were sent away 
except the unhappy boy, and alune he wandered about the huuse 
paying the penalty of his fault. 

He confessed all to his father, and was forgiven; but no for- 
giveness, no sorrow could restore his mother’s eyesight. 
Slowly she regained her health, and was able to move about the 
room, and hear the vwices of her children; but she can never 
again see their sweet taces, she can never see the sunshine, 
the flowers, or the bright earth. 

A year has nearly passed away, and Martin tries by all gen- 
tleness, care and devotion to make some atonement to his pa- 
rents; but there are few nights when he kneels to pray that he 
does not sob and weep at the thought of the scarred. disfigured 
face and sightless eyes that his hands have given to the mother 
he loves.— Methud?st. 


THE RABBIT IN THE MOON. 


The heathen think that the figure we see in the moon is a 
rabnit pounding rice, and this story tells how he came there. 
A fox, a monkey and a rabbit once lived together ina_ forest 
very happily in one dwelling. Que day an uld man, toil- worn, 
weary and hungry, came to their home where they gladly 
welcomed him = After a tittle while he said to them: 

‘*My children, in my home, a great way trom here, J heard 
that you, although from different families, lived very happily 
together ; so I have come to see if this was true. 1am tired 
and hungry. Have you nothing that you can get to refresh me?”’ 

They all exclaimed, ** We will try ”’ 

They went in different directions to see what they could find 
for the old man’s supper. The fox went to the river and canght 
a fish ; the monkey climbed a tree and brought some of the 
cocoanuts, but the little rabbit returned without anything. 
The old man said to the rabbit : 

‘*My child, | am very sorry that while your friends can each 
do sumething forthe old and weary, you do not care tw do 
anything.’ e 

The ‘little rabbit looked very sad, and returning to his com. 
panions, asxed them to help him gather some sticks and dried 
leavesto makea fire. When this was dune, he turned to the 
old man, and said : 

‘Kind sir, ] am a poor, feeble animal, who cannot fish like 
the fox, nor climb trees like themonkey. After looking every- 
where | could fiud nothing worthy your acceptance; but to 
show you that I am willing to do something for you,] will 
give myself.’’ 

With that he threw himself into the fire. and was roasted for 
the old man’s supper. The old man was one of the gods in 
disguise, and to commemorate the self-devotion of the rabbit, 
he placed him in the muon, where he should never be forgotten. 
The next time you see the full moon 1 want you to louk at it, 
and see if you can fancy that the dark figure init looks like a 
rabbit standing upon its hind legs with a stick in its fore paw, 
pounding rice in a wouden bowl. 


THE LEAVEN AT WORK AMONG THE 


YOUNG. 


The following spontaneous effusion of a Jad about twelve 
years old, having accidentally fallen into our hands, we publish 
as an index to the working of our principles among the rising 
generation. It does credit alike to the head and the heart of 
our young friend. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN PEACE AND WAR. 
THE MAN OF PEACE I8 THE TRUE HERO; FOR HE FOLLOWS CHRIST. 


Peace What kingdom do you establish? Is it Christian ? 

War. Iam favored by Christians, and by ministers of the 
gospel. 

Peace. “But is your kingdom in accordance with the spirit of 
Christ? 

War. No one admits it, but still I do not want you to de- 
stroy my kingdom. 

Peace. It is not in the spirit of Christ, and I am seeking to 
establish one that is. 

Var. Where can you get a better kingdom than mine? 
Do I not protect the world?) Are not my subjects the most 
numerous of all?) Have not my favored advucates made the 
world ring with their mighty deeds! 

Peace. Who are those favored advocates ! 

Wer. Alexander, of Macedon, Julius Cesar, of ancient 
times, and Napoleon Bonaparte, of modern times. 


Peace. How did they die? 
War. Honorably aud gloriously. 
Peace. Alexander, of Macedun, died a drundard; Ceesar 


was killed in his own palace; and Bonaparte was shut up on 
the Island of St Helena, there to die. Is this honor ? 

War. No: but who are your favored advocates! 

Peace. Three of the best emperors of ancient Rome gave 
their testimony in my favor; and William Ladd has been my 
modern champion. Moreover, all my subjects have the promise 
of the Almighty, that war will one day be done away forever, 
and your kingdom be overthrown, while mine will exist to 
eternity. 

‘ Waft not to me the blast of fame, 
That swells the trump of victory ; 
For to my ear it brings the name 
Of slaughter and of misery. 


For, Ah! through glory’s fading blaze, 
] see the cottage taper pale, 

Which sheds its laint and feeble rays, 
W here unprotected orphans wail.’’ 


A PARABLE. 


It was a summer morn, dawning brightly aftera dewy night. 
‘The sun rose joyously and shone over the fields ; and nestling 
on a leaf, as yet shadowed from the light. lay a little drop of 
dew, child of the night. Theo spoke the sun and said: 

** (pen thy heart, thou litthe dewdrop, and let my beams en- 
ter and shine within thy bosom.”’ 

** And what, Q, great sun!’’ said the tiny thing, * wilt 
thon give me, or du fur me, if | open my bosom to receive 
theet’’ . 

**] will light thee up,’’ eaid the sun, ‘‘with my rays till thou 
shalt sparkle like a jewel or a star; and at length | will draw 
thee safely up to the heaven I dwell in.” 

So the little dew-drop pave consent, and the sun shone into 
its bosom; when, lo, it became like a gem, and the passers-by 
wondered to behold its diamond beauty ; but as they lowked the 
light waned, the glittering drop lessened, till it disappeared ; 
yet they mourned it not, fur they knew that it had gone away 
up, On unseen wings, Into the warm skies. Even so open 
your hearts, young friends, to Jesus, and he will come into 
them, and although he finds them very unlike the dew-drop for 
its purity, he will make them Jike it. shining in his huht: and 
if by the hand of death he should gently draw you away out of 
sight, we will not grieve fur you, knowing you have gone away 
tv a brighter world, where he himselt is to shine there ‘‘ as 
the stars fur ever and ever.’’ 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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RUNKARD. 
A TRUE MISSION-SCHOOL STORY. 


** It’s no use speaking to him, teacher, he’s drunk,’’ said 
one of my class of wild Arabs, street hoys, pointing to Johnnie 
Reeves, who sat snoring in one corner of the seat, paying no 
sort of attention to the repeated questions addressed to him. 

‘¢ He’s often that way,’ said my informant; ‘* I seed him 
and his folks all drunk tozether Jast week. Why. there's lots 
of fellows that drink rum—real litle ones. Yer see, it’s 
cheap,” said he, with the precocious wisdoin of the pave, ‘*and 
the mothers give it the babies to stup their bawling.’’ 

I would not believe it, and vet must, for it wastrue. Fiis 
curly hair matted aruund his dirty face his small head drooped 
forward, his almost baby person in that brutalized state of insen- 
sibility which we are accustomed to view with disgust in those 
far gone in years and degradation, and he not yet nine years old ! 

‘Ss Yes, teacher. | was drunk,’’ said Johnnie, when, a few 
davs later, I called at the cellar where his parents slept, and 
where he som: times spent his nights when, as was more fre- 
quently the case, he did not prefer a door-mat in the sheltered 
recess of some area dour. ‘1 didn’t mean to let yer see me, 
*cause I kind o” love yer, but I couldn't help it; I've got used 
to it and I can't stop; [ve tried lots of times.”’ 

In vain< as it seemed, ] reasoned with my boy—showed him 
the dangerous path he was treading so early, and the conse- 
quences which must -urely follow : he knew it and them better 
than I did, had been brought up in their aimosphere, and while 
reasoning with an acuteness which was paintul in the extreme, 
as marking one so young, ended every statement with the 
* remark : 

** Yer see, |’ve got so used to it, I can‘t stop now. I got 
fond of drink,’? continued Johnnie, confidentially, “when I used 
to run ersands for Mike Dooley that Keeps the Jiquor store 
down in Willard Street. He never giv’ me no pennies, but 
he let me lick out the bottom of the glasses where the sugar 
was. Golly, wasn't it nice, though ; and now I feels su gone 
here,”’ suiting an expressive action to the words, ‘that I must 
have liquorto make me feel goud ”’ 

At length, seeing the tears in my eyes and the unaffected 
sorrow in my whole countenance, he said : 

** Do you really care 80 much? Ef | thought it would make 
yer feel better, | b'lieve ['d most make up my tind ter stop, 
ef I could. Les see, musn't I driuk nu beer? ”’ 

** No.”’ 

‘* Nor ginger pop? Where's the harm of ginger pop? ”’ 

‘© If you drink that you'll want sumething else."’ 
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‘« That’s so, | always does. Nor baccy? I'spose not; that 
always makes me feel awful thirsty. Well,’’ with a long 
sigh, ‘*I J] promise never to touch any of them, for your sake.”’ 

‘Tt onght to be for Jesus’ sake, Johnme. Don't you re- 
member how often I have told you what He did and suffered be- 

cause of his great Jove to yout”? 

Johnnie looked sheepish and did not answer, and I feared I 
had ventured too far, when he suddenly said : 

** Don’t yer think He—He that yer told me about—will 
help meto keep that promise? I don't believe, after all, I can.° 
Can’t yer just ask Him nowt’ 

Such a request could not be made in vain, and we knelt to- 
gether, this Jittle street boy and I, while I earnestly implored 
that mighty Saviour, in whom aloue lay my strength, to shield 
-and strengthen this fittle waif in his new resolution. 
| ‘*T guess I'll ask Him now myself,’’ eaid Johnnie; and, still 
kneeling, he said, slowly and reverently, but in his own ver- 
nacular : 

** Lord Jesus, up in heaven, Jook down and help a fellar that 
wants to be good, and don’t let him never drink rum no more, 
‘cause Yer know Yer died on the cross to save him. Amen.?? 

Did ever the angels who gather up as incense the prayers of 
the saints, bring a more acceptable offering from the most fin- 
ished liturgical service than they presented that day to God in 
the quaint words of that mission school boy t 

Atter this | had no more trouble with Johnnie Reeves. He 
was punctual and attentive. I heard a good account of him 
in the streets, though he still persisted in his habits of running 
away and sleeping In the open air, saying, in answer to my ex- 
postulations: ‘* 1 didn’t promise yer that, teacher ; now your e 
asking too much ’? And when I saw the home from which he 
so often ran away, I came to the conclusion that, in his cireum- 
stances, I should do likewise. 

Afier about ten months, through the Children’s Aid Society, 
T procured a place for Johnnie in the country, fitting him out 
nicely, and giving him, at his own request, a jack knife, in re- 
membrance, as he said, of his premise The other day I re- 
ceived a letter written in a clear, schoolboy hand—tor my 
street waif is a happy school-boy nuw—deecribing his home 
and occupation, and in closing he said : 

* Teacher, I have kept my promise, and never touched a 
drop of any kind of liquor since that day; but I could not 
have done it myself, and | want you to thank the dear Lord 
Jesus for me, and ask hiin to make and keep me a temperance 
buy and a Christian forever.’’— Pittsburg Advance. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Suppose the little flowers should think 
That they are much too small 

To be of any use to us, 
And 80 not bloom at all; 

How much that’s pleasant we should lose ; 
For as we passed them by, 

Every little flower that blooms 
Is pleasing to the eye. 


Suppose the little rain-drops thought 
That they were much tuo small 
To be of any use on earth, 
And so not rain at all; 
Then the fruits would never grow, 
Nor roses in the bowers, 
For all the little rain-drops help 
To make refreshing showers. 


He who removes a stone or block out of the path of a poor 
staggering pilgrim, does more for the human family than the 
most eluquent preacher who takes his part out in talking, but 
doing nothing more. 

In all wise commerce, payment, large or small, should be over 
the counter. If you can’t pay fora thing don't buy it. If you 
can’t get paid for it, dun’t sell it. So you will have calm days, 
sible nights, all the yuod business you have now, and none of 
the bad. 


4 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


LAST HOURS OF J. Q. ADAMS. 


The distinguished characteristics of his life were beneficent 
labor and personal contentment. He never songht wealth, 
but devoted himselftothe service of mankind ; yet, by the prac 
tice of frugality and method, he secured the enjoyment ot deal- 
ing forth continually no stinted charities and died in affluence. 

He never solicites place or preferment, and had no partisan 
combinations or even connections ; yet he received honors which 
eluded the covetous grasp of those who formed patties, re- 
. warded friends, and proscribed enemies; and he filled a longer 
period of varied and distinguished service than ever fell to the 
lot of any other citizen. In every state of this progress he was 
content. He was content to be president, minister, represen- 
talive or citizen. ) 

Stricken in the midst of this service, in the very act of rising 
to debate, he fell into the arms of the conscript fathers of the 
republic. A long lethargy supetvened, and oppressed his 
senses. Nature rallied the wasting powers, on the verge ol 
the grave, fur a very brief period. But it was long enough 
for him. The rekindled eye showed that the re-collected 
mind was clear, calm and vigorous. 

His weeping family and his sorrowing compeers were there. 
He surveyed the scene, and knew at once its tatal impert. He 
had left no duty unperformed ; he had no wish unsatisfied; no 
ambition unattained ; no regret, no surrow, no fear, no re- 
morse. 

He could not shake off the dews of death that gathered 
_onhis brow He could not pierce the thick shades that rose 
up before him. He knew that eternity lay close by the shores 
oftime He knew that his Redeemer lived. 

Eloquence, even in that hour, inspired him with his an- 
cient sublimity uf utterance. ‘* This,’ said the dying man, 
** this is the last of earth.'? He paused tur a moment, and 
then added, ‘*/ am content *” 

Angels might well have drawn aside the curtains of the 
skies to look down on such a scene— a scene that approxi- 
mated even to that scene of unapproachable sublimity, nut to 
be recalled without reverence, when, in mortal agony, One 
who spake as never man spake, said, ‘* It is finished.’’— Wn. 


H. Seward. 


WON’T AND WILL. 


Shan’t and Won't were two little brothers, 
Angry and sullen and gruff; 

Try aud Wall are dear litle sisters, 
One scarcely can love them enough. 


Shan’t and Won't locked duwn on their noses, 
Their faces were dismal to see ; 

Try and Will are brighter than roses 
fn June, and as blithe as the bee. 


Shan‘t and Won’t were backward and stupid, 
Little indeed, did they know; 

Try and Will learn something new daily, 
And seldom are heediess or slow. 


Shan’t and Won't loved nothing, no, nothing, 
So much as to have their own way ; 

Try and Will! give up to their elders, 
And try to please others at play. 


Shan’t and Won’t came to terrible trouble ; 
Their story is awful to tell; 

Try and Will are now in the school-room, 
Learning to read and to spell. 


WAR ON THE OCEAN. 


Har away on the distant pathway of the ocean, two ships 
approach each other, with white canvas broadly spread to re- 
ceive the flying gales. They are proudly built. All of human 
art has been lavished in their graceiul proportions and com- 
pacted sides, while in dimensions they louk like floating happy 
islands of the cea, A numerous crew, with costly appliances 


— 


of comfort, hives in their secure shelter. Surely these two 
travellers must meet in joy and friendship; the flag at the 
inast-head will pive the signal of fellowship; the delighted 
sailors will cluster in the rigging and on the yard-arma, to look 
each other in the face, while exhilarating voices mingle in ac- 
cents of gladness uncontrollable. 

Alas‘ alas! it is not so. Not as brothers, not as friends, 
not as wayfarers of the common ocean, du they come together ; 
but as enemies. The gentle vessels now bristle fiercely with 
death-dealing instruments. (n their spacious decks, aloft on 
all their masts, flashes the deadly musketry. From their sides 
spout cataracts of flame. amidst the pealmg thunders of a fatal 
artillery. They who had escaped the *:dreadful touch of mer- 
chant-marring rocks;*” who,on their Joug and solitary way, 
had sped unharmed by. wiud or wave; whom the hurricane 
had spared ; in whose favor storms and seas had intermitted 
their immitigable war,—now at last fall by the hand wf each 
viher. The same spectacle of horror greets us from both 
ships. On decks, reddened with blood, the murders of the 
Sicilian Vespers and of St. Bartholomew, with the fires of 
Smithfield, break forth anew, ard cencentrate their rage. 
Fach has become a swimming Gulgotha At length these 
vessels—such pageants of the sea—such marvels vot art—once 
20 stately—but now rudely shattered by cannon: balls — with 
shivered masts and ragged sails—exist only as un.nanageable 
wrecks, weltering on the uncertain waves, whose transient lull 
of peace is their sole safety. Jn amazement at this strange, 
unnatural contest, away from country and home, where there 
is no country or home to defend, we ask again, wherefore this 
dismal duel? Again, the melancholy, but truthful answer 
promptly comes, that this 13 the es‘ab/ished method of determin- 
ing justice between nations.— Charles, Sumner. 


Lonpon.—The metropolis of the British empire, the largest 
city the world ever saw, covers, within fifteen miles radius of 
(‘haring Cross, nearly seven hundred square milea, and num- 
bers within these boundaries four milhons of inha&atants — It 
comprises a hundred thousand foreigners from every region of 
the glube. {t contains more Jews than the whole ot Palestine ; 
more Koman Catholics than Rome itself ; more Irish than Dub- 
hu; more Ssotchmen than Edinburgh. The port of London 
has every day on its waters a thousand ships and nine thousand 
sailors. Upwards of a hundred and twenty persons are added 
to the population daily, or forty thousand yearly, a birth taking 
place every five minutes, and a death every eight minutes. On 
an average, twenty-eight miles of streets are opeued, and nine 
thousand new houses built every year. 


A voung man had the folluwing conversation with an old 
negro slave : 

‘* You are an old man; will you not die soon? °’ 

‘¢ Yes. massa.’’ 

‘‘ Well, where are you going ?”’ 

‘© To the good land.’’ 

‘* What makes you think so?”’ 

‘© Well massa, I can't ’zactly splain; but somefiow, as | 
comes nearer to death, Jesus and | get nearer together.’’ 
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A Voice From THE Putpit.—Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D, 
of New York, in the course of sermons ‘* On Christianity and 
Social Morals,’’ speaks of war thus: 

‘* Such destruction of lite and preperty, such waste of the 


best blood of the nation ; such corruption of private and public 


morals ; such bloated wealth and such widespread destitution ; 


such frauds in private business and such corruption in public 
affairs ; such demoralization of trade and such utter repudia- 
tion of the first principles of honesty ; such premature adimis- 


sion of ignorance and furnishing of ammunition to the pur- 
chasers of electors; such Inauguration of military methods in 
government; such perversion of the courts of justice, and such 


unsettling of morals and religion as we have seen duriny the 
past fifteen years—who that studies these facts wisely will be 


the eulogist of war, however luathfully he may have accepted 
the fatal necessity! But no enumeration of particulars can 
duly present the enormity of the evil. As already hinted, the 


state of war is to a large extent, the repeal of law, the abolition 
The 
It sets man 


of justice. the resort to violence and the rule of force. 
practice is essentially inhuman and ungodly. 
avainst man in mutual hatred, and offends the justice and 
mercy of God.’ 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 


Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 


lef, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 


i carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time totime, 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt trom suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ayo, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 

ear.”” 

4 Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 


have united in the organization of **'The Peace Association of 


Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated tnis important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly un their behalf in the 
more general promotion uf the cause of peace. 


| ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. 


The Association, in the fulfilment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a mouthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a See 

f it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labour for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsihility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow protessors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weizht of this awful) responsibility ! 

W hile statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supreinacy! Is not eighteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rorert L. Murray, President, New York. 

DanieL Hiuu, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Suipuey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohvo, First mo. 1, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1575, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the Angel. ‘This imposes upon us a 
very considerable tax, and one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers, and especially the 
Angel, are furnished. But we are unwilling now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 
essary to change our terms. 


Tue ApostLe oF Peace.—Memorr of Wiliam Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pusnee paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 

unham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the must beaut+ 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and whatalmost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands everg 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. MEMBERSHIP. 


We have been compelled, from lack of funds, to combine 
The Advocate for August and September, in one number, 
giving in quality what, we trust, will be quite satisfactory to 
our peace friends. We are much hindered in our noble work 
of diffusing the sentiments of peace and good will, for lack of 
adequate funds. ‘ Millions go fur war, but little is devoted to 
peace. Let our friends think on these things and enquire of 
the great * Prince of Peace,’* what wilt thou have me to do! 
Come, friends, respond at once and send donations greater or 
smaller, to enable us to do the work of righteousness which is 
pace, and pay promptly our bis as they become due. A word 


to the wise is sufficient. 
H. C. DUNHAM, 


Office Agent of Am. P. 8S. 


oo 


Septemeer, 1875. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
out with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 


cation and public career, by Elias Nason. 


great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 


speeches which electrified and purified the nation. 


every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ‘* being dead yet speaketh’? to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the fall amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
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William Penn. 


THE CITY OF PENN. 


** Let me build on the Delaware a green country town,”’’ 
said William Penn, in laying out his first designs for the city of 
Brotherly Love. The country and the site, ne less than his 
own taste, determined that it should be so. The country was 
a forest; hence the name he had chosen of Sylvania, to which 
his jesting Sovereign added the name of Penn, not so much, 
perhaps, out of compliment to his creditor, as because the 
Biitish word Penn (meaning high) made a sort of small joke 
in connection with the Latin word Sylvania. Jt was in keep- 
ing that the capital of High Sylvania should be a green 
country town. The bluff on which the city was to stand was 
wooded to the water's edge, so that the Lenni Lenapi, who 
hunted through the woods and fished in the rivers, called the 
place ‘* grove of big pines.”” The founder’s taste and travels 
led him to the same conclusion. Born on Tower-hill, at a 
time when Tower-hill was on the edge of ‘grassy slopes and 
meadows, broken by groups of oak and poplar, thorn and syc- 
amore, he had learned from childhood to delight in the sparkle 
and shade of trees. Across the river rose the downs of Kent, 
! 


with here and there a village almost hidden in a cloud of apple- 
blossom. Close behind his window lay the Convent of St. 
Catharine, with its avenue of elms. Hig youth was spent in 
the Navy Gardens, where his father lived, and in the grassy 
quadrangles and shady walks of Christ Church. A little later 
on he studied in Franee, passed through the Alps, travelled in 
Italy and on the Rhine. Smitten by the scenic beauty of 
Heidelberg, he was no less taken by the square and regular 
plan of Mannheim ; but more than all he gazed with rapture 
on the vistas of Rotterdam, in which port he saw a forest of 
masts stand in and out among the bright red houses and the 
tall green trees. Next to his native land, the republic of the 
United Provinces was the country of his heart. It was a land 
of scholars and divines,a home of gospel] truths, a refuge for 
the seekers after light. Rotterdam, the birthplace of Eras- 
mus, was the scene of Penn’s early triumphs as a messenger 
of peace ; and when he took counsel with Sidney as to the 
frame of government for his new colony, he was thinking of a 
new Rotterdam on the Schuylkill and the Delaware.— W. 
Hepworth Dizon. : 
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STANZAS. 
BY H. G ADAMS, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.”’—ZJsaiah, chap. lii., ver. 7. 
Grass shall spring where‘er he treadeth, 
And shall blossom on his way 
Ev’ry flower that odor sheddeth, 
Or is decked in colors gay. 


O’er his path shall sweet birds flutter, 
Chanting madrigals of peace. 

Lightnings’ flash, and thunders’ mutter, 
There forevermore shall cease. 


Sparkling rills, and bubbling fountains, 
Round shall crystal waters pour ; 

Cease to frown shall all the mountains, 
And the cataracts to roar. 


Plants, from out the deep clefts springing, 
Shall adorn the dim defiles ; 

Mosses gay, and creepers clinging, 
Deck the precipice in smiles. 


From the dark recesses hounding, 
Forth shall come the wild gazelle, 

Scar’d not by the bugle’s sounding, 
Nor the rifle’s pealing knell. 


Overhead the boughs entwining, 
Shall invite his tarriance there 3 
_ All soft dulcet sounds combining, 
All sights beautiful and rare. 


But the bringer of * good tidings,” 
‘Tarries not upon the hills ; 

He shall go ’1md man’s abidings, 
So his gracious Master wills. 


Then what joy awaits his coming, 
As adown the slope he springs, 

Calling those in sorrow roaming 
‘To repose beneath his wings. 


Then the dwellers of the valley 
Shall into the open field 

From their habitations sally, 
Meet thanksgivings there to yield. 


Each to each will be a brother, 
Strife will then be banished far ; 

Not a man will smite another, 
Not a man will go tu war. 


Savage natures will be tamed 
. And reclaim’d from ways of guilt ; 
Injuries will not be named, 
Blood will nevermore be spilt. 


Not a heart will hatred nourish, 
Peace will walk abroad on earth, 
Piety will grow and flourish, 
Holy love and heavenly mirth. 


THE MEN NEEDED NOW. 
BY DR. A. P. PEABODY, 


This season of commemoration has its voices, not only of 
gratitude and gladness, but equally of admonition—it may be 
of reproach. Ournation owes its existence, its constitution, its 
early union, stability, progress and prosperity, under the Di- 
vine Providence, tu the great, wise and good nen who built our 
ship of State, and stood at its helm in the straits and among 
the shoals and quicksands thro: gh which it sailed into the 
open sea. Where are now our Washingtons, Adamses, Ham- 
iltons, Jays, Pickerings—the men whom a sovereign's ransom 
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could not bribe, or a people's adulation beguile, or the lure of 
ambition dazzle and pervert? Nature cannot have grown 
niggardly of her noble births, God of his best gifts. But 
where are they? Unset jewels, for the most part, and incapa- 
ble of finding a setting under our present political regime. Of 
what avail is it that we heap honors on the illustrious fathers of 
our republic, if we are at no pains to seek for their succession 
heirs of their talents and their virtues? Yet, were Washing- 
ton now living—the very man of whose praise we are never 
weary—does any one suppose it possible for him to be chosen: 
to the Chief Magistracy ? Would he answer the questions, 
make the compromises, give the pledges, without which no na- 
tional convention would nominate him? Could he creep 
through tortuous mole paths, through which men now crawl 
into place and grovel into power? Would he mortgage, ex- 
pressly or tacitly, the vast patronage of the government tor 
the price of his election ? 

We sometimes hear the cry, ‘‘ Not men, but measures.”’ 
But if there be any one lesson taught us by our early history, 
it is that men, not measures, created, saved, exalted our nation. 
Corrupt men vitiate, mean men debase, dishonest men pervert, 
incompetent men neutralize the best measures, if such meas- 
ures be even possible, except as originated, directed, actualized 
by the best men. QOur rowers have now brought us into 
waters where there are no soundings It isimpossibie to know, 
in the absence of a definite standard of value, whether our 
national wealth is increasing or declining, whether we are on 
the ninth wave of towering prosperity, or on the eve of gener- 
al bankruptey. = _It is an ominous fact that an iminense propor- 
tion of individual wealth is public debt. Never was there so 
much need as now of the profoundest wisdom and integrity 
beyond bribe, to crystallize our chaos, to disentangle the com- 
plexities of our situation, to disenthrall our industries from leg- 
islation which protects by cramping and crippling, to retrench 
the spoils of office—enormous when not exceeding legal limits, 
unmeasured beyond them—and through the entire hierarchy 
of place and trust to establish honesty and competency, not 
partisan zeal and efficiency, as the essential qualifications. 

There is a sad and disheartening element in the pomp and 
splendor, the lofty panegyric and fervent eulogy of these cen- 
tennial celebrations. It was once said in keen reproach by 
Him who spake as never man spake, ‘** Ye build the tombs of 
the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous.”? It 
18, In general, not the age which makes history that writes it— 
not the ave which builds monuments that merits them. It is 
in looking back to a past beter than the present that men say, 
‘* There were giants in those days.’’ Reverence and gratitude 
for a worthy ancestry characterize, indeed, not upworthy de 
scendants ; praise and adulation of ancestors beyond reason or 
measure denote a degenerate posterity. QOur fathere have 
done little fur us, if their equals do not now fill their places. 
Unless their lineage be undebased, their heritage is of little 
value. ; 

Fellow-citizens, let us praise our fathers by becoming more 
worthy of thein.. Let this season of commemoration be a re 
vival season of public and civic virtue. Let the blessed mem- 
ories which we rejoice to keep ever green be enwreathed 


| afresh with high resolve and earnest endeavor to transmit the 


liberty so dearly purchased tu centuries yet to come. When 
another centennial rolls round let there be names identified 
with this, our country’s second birthtime, that shall tind fit 
place in the chaplet of honor which our children will weave. 
Some such names will be there—Lincoln, Andrew, the heroes 
of our civil conflict, the men whose prudent counsels and diplo- 
matic skill in that crisis warded off worse perils than those of 
armed rebellion. Let these be reinforced by yet other names 
that shall be written indelibly on the pillars of our reconstructed 
Union. Fellow-citizens, heirs of renowned fathers, look to it 
that in your hands their trusts be fulfilled, that the travail of 
their souls will have the only recompense they sought. 


Germany has already sent us more than two and a half mil- 
lions of people, and will, no doubt, continue to be our largest 
source of supply. The laws of the Empire relating to milita- 
ry service and conscription, together with the prevailing fear of 
further continental wars, stimulate emigration more than all 
other considerations combined.—N. Y. ‘“Zridune. 
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- INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 


Since the Alabama arbitration other exciting differences 
between nations have been settled in a like peaceful, inexpen- 
sive and bloodless manner. For instance, there had been an 
irritating dispute tur some years between Switzerland and Italy, 
on a question of a boundary—than which there has been no 
5 id fruitful cause of war. But, instead of resorting to that 

read alternative, these two nations referred their difterences to 
Mr Marsh, the United States Ambassador to Italy, who, after 
a careful investigation of the rival claims, declared his award 
in favor of Italy, and concerning which we learn as we are 
writing that a convention has been issued by both governments 
establishing the boundary line in accordance with the award of 
Mr. Marsh. Again: a question having arisen between Great 
Britain and Portugal as to theirsovereignty over Delagoa Bay, 
on the East Cuast of Africa, it has been submitted by both 
governments to the arbitration of the President of France, 
Marstial MacMahon, and his decision will doubtless be an- 
nounced at an early day, and will be cordially acquiesced in 
when announced. Stil] more recently, when the peace of Bu- 
rope was threatened with a renewal of strife between Germa- 
ny and France—and when apprehension amounting almost to 
consternation prevailed, in consequence of the possibility of a 
war, of which no one could prophesy the dimensions or the 
duration—at the critical juncture, the Czar of Russia inter- 
posed as a pacificator, and for the moment the threateniug war- 
cloud rolled harmlessly away. 

Finally, the noble contagion of peace has spread in a most 
remarkable manner to nations outside the pale of Christendom, 
and with the most beneficent effects. The first instance of 
this kind was on the occasion of the dispute between China and 
Formosa. Certain Japanese had been murdered on the Island 
of Formosa, which belonged to the Chinese. The ‘Japanese 
government demanded redress, which was at first refused by 
the Chinese. This led to an angry correspondence, which at 
length became so embittered that hostilities on a large scale 
were preparing on both sides. But at this juncture, Mr. 
Wade, the Briash Minister at Pekin, stepped in and offered his 
mediation as an arbitrator, This was accepted, and ulumate 
ly he induced the Chinese government and the Japanese comn- 
missioner at Pekin to make an arranyement by which China 
should pay to Japan 500,000 taels, and the Japanese troops be 
withdrawn from Formosa. ‘The other instance to which we 
have alluded arose again froma question of boundary, of a 
very danverous character, between the Shah of Persia and the 


Emir of Cabul, but which has been settled by the mediation ot 


two British ollicers, General Goldsmid and General Pollock, to 
whom the difliculty was referred. So far then, from their 
being Utopian or impossible, the efforts for Universal Peace 
would appear to be making rapid and substantial progress, and 
may no louger be pooh-poohed as the dream of visionaries and 
idealists. 


. EXTRACTS FROM A PRIZE ESSAY ON INTER. 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


BY MR. G. STRAWBRIDGE, OF ENGLAND. 


No question isof such vital importance to all classes as the 
question of International Arbitration. — [tis essentially neces- 
sary forthe gocd will and welfare of all nations that treaties 
should be entered into having for their object the developinent 
of the respurces of the various countries of the world, and the 
advancement of ervilization for the commou benefit of the whole 
human race, and that these treaties snould be of continued 
effect, unstained by the bloody hand of either couqueror or van- 
quisher. It 1s necessary that any point arising in dispute 
should be settled by Arbitration or by what may be termed a 
High Court of Nations. All share the burden entailed by war, 
When monarchs fight, the people groan under the heavy ex- 
pendiure entaled 5 (the writer then reviews the great cotton 
famine of 1861, during the American war, which caused such 
distress in Lancashire), and the most recent and gigantic war 
that ever occurred between two mighty nations, and asks 
whether any great object has been obtained by such an unpre- 
cedented waste of bluod and treasure, except alegacy of hatred 
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and revenge on the part of France, which feeling of revenge if 
indulged in, its own liberties, its wealth, the lives and pros- 
pects of its children will probably be delivered over to a des- 
potic military regime. Several questions have been referred to 
Arbitration which involved points affecting national honor, the 
safety of the persons, and, the security of property under the 
national flags, and even the administration of law in some of the 
nations which were parties to the dispute. The claims have. 
been adjusted, war has heen prevented, and the nations are 
richer, happier, and wiser, than though battles had added to 
what is called national glory, and wounds had been left to 
rankle and fester by national defeat. The range of questions 
to be referred to Arbitration may be enlarged, the moral au- 
thority of Arbitrators may be extended, the civilized world will 
grow increasingly familiar with the idea, and Jearn more and 
more to admire, respect, and imitate, such precedents. It is 
not enthusiasm to believe that the example of Iingland as to 
the Alabama claims will be followed, or that the verdict of 
the British Parliament in favor of Mr. H. Richard's motion, can- 
not fail to bear fruit full of blessings to all mankind. ‘The 
wisest and best of nations being first convinced, the rest will 
follow in due time. Of all means of protecting honor, the 
fizhting of international duels, by means of armies, is most 
brutal and stupid. When the King of Prussia partially coun- 
tenanced the candidature of a prince for the throne of Spain, 
France tortured the matter into ** a question of honor.’? ‘The 
armed maintenance of her ‘* honor’? has cost her the fall of the 
Bonapartes, the siege of Paris, the loss of two provinces, the 
disgrace of her soldiers, and millions and millions added to her 
debt, besides the sacrifice of thousands of, human beings who 
have been destroyed by the direct action of war. — It certainly 
cannot be questioned that the honor of nations is far more likely 
to be guarded in the peace-seeking debates of a tribunal of 
Arbitration, than preserved on battle-fields, where only one of 
the combatants can triumph. — If questions in which the honor 
of nations is involved may properly be referred to a tribunal of 
Arbitration, how much more reasonably may those questions be 
referred which involve only property. To thisextent, at least, 
the practice of nations has begun to conform to reason. No 
nation would now go to war on such paltry grounds as a money 
claim, or a claim which money would satisfy. ‘The reference 
of the Alabama claims must come to be regarded as the only 
feasible precedent in cases for the future. International pro- 
gress has thus worked along the same lines as national progress ; 
inen consent to refer to legal tribunals disputes as to property 
hefore they learn to refer disputes as to honor, The writer 
then points out how a High Court of nations can be consti- 
tuted, and concludes by assenting that to a people, convinced of 
the righteousness of a principle and discerning the available 
means of carrying it into operation, there is no such thing as 
impossible. The arts of peace must supersede the arts of war ; 
the blessings of peace supplant its horrors, and the fruits of 
peace reward the sacred toil of mankind. That man who has 
conquered nature, destroyed time .and space, weighed the 
globe on which he exists—that this highly gifted being who 
has done these things shall not long present the irregularity of 
not being able to live on terms of peace and equality with his 
fellow-man. 


War’s Recorn.—According to the philosopher Dick, war 
has destroyed fourteen billions of human beings since man was 
first placed upon the earth. 

Some authors put the number much higher, but taking 
Dick’s estimate as a basis, the loss of life will be as follows : 

2,333,333 annually; 14,444 monthly ; 6,302 daily ; 266 every 
hour; 4 1-2 every minute. 

Shall the sword devour forever! Not if God’s Word is 
true. Christians, come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 


Elihu Burritt, the ‘* Learned Blacksmith,’’ who for ten 
years made efforts in England for the establishment of a uni- 
versal ocean penny post, has just received an ocean postal card 
stamped ‘* one penny ’’ from an old friend in London, mailed 
July Ist, 1875, the day when the ocean penny postal card sys- 
tem went into operation. 
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WHAT HINDERS IT? 


BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


What hinders it? Hinders what? 
lack of faith in ita friends. And this comes largely from lack 
of knowledge. It is fair to presume that all Christians are its 
friends, especially Christian ministers. Their master is the 
Prince of Peace, and they are his ambassadors. Yet how few 
of these ambassadors belong to the Peace Society, or ever 
preach on the wars of nations, except in time of war, and then 
only to stimulate the war spirit in their own soldiers. How 
many may never have preached a single sermon on the wicked- 
ness and woes of war, its demoralizations and its physical aud 
financial wastes ! | 

What is the reason that these friends of peace take so little 
interest in what is, technically, the Peace Cause? What can it 
be, except that they do not quite believe in it,—have not 
thought enough about it,—thought themeelves enough into it, 
to know just what it means! ‘The ministers preach often on 
the need every man has of peace with God, peace with his con- 
science, in his family, and with his neighbors, and that strife 
and broils here are a sin and an evil; because they believe it, 
and fee] that preaching it does good. All other Christians 
feel the same, and pay their money liberally to sustain such 
preaching, and they are right. But the peace of nations -—wars 
and fightings amongst them — that seems a different thing. 
Nations always have fought out their quarrels, and they 
always will, so Jong as human nature is what it is. This is 
what Count Bismarck also thinks, and that there is no other way 
of settling them. But is killing our fellow-men by thousands 
on the battle-field for sume breach of international comity or law, 
or to gain a bit of contested or coveted territory, or any reason 
that has not been adjudged in equity a needful self-defence, 
‘any more reasonable or just, than for Christian families and 
neighbors, or neighboring churches, for a similar cause to 


The Peace Cause. The 


‘* Cry, havoc, and let slip the dogs of war” 


upon each other? Does our common Christianity interdict the 
one as a horrible sin and barbarity, and smile on, or give to 
the other the sarction of its silence as a necessary evil, against 
which it is of no use to contend ? 

And when such friends of peace say, ‘‘ The Peace Societies 
have done no good and never will; there is as much war and 
fighting now as ever ;”’ is it not from want of knowledge too 
as well as of faith? There is not as much war as ever, as a 
little study would show. 

England, for example, had only one hundred years of peace 
during the eight centuries that preceded the present. Scven- 
eghihs were given to the wastes of war, and only one-eighth 
to the industries of peace. She had twenty-four wars with 
France, and one that lasted a huadred years. During the last 
fifty years three-fourths have been hallowed by peace, and only 
one-fourth instead of seven-eighths disturbed by war. A similar 


gain for international harmony has been secured in some other 
countries of Europe. And what occasioned the changet We 
do not know, except the gospel brought to bear direct/y upon 
the subject, by some of its ministers, and the prayers of Chria- 
tians. From 1790 to 1815 Europe was submerged in bloody 
revolutions and strifes. The red horse of war, whose rider 
‘* took peace from the earth,’’ tramped from nation to nation, in 
blood that came up to his bridle. Men were tired of war, and 
many, from mere humanity and horror of such wholesale slaugh- 
ter, had come to a detestation of it. But they would have soon 
been at it again, if nothing purer and more powerful than natural 
pity or dispust had come into the arena. Every thing had been 
stirred up and changed.—rulers, empiresand dynasties. But in 
the revulsion and reconstructions that followed, nothing was 
fixed, except a network of tyranny that could not Jast. What 
could be done? 

In 1815, on the 28th of Dec., the firat technical Peace Society 

of modern history was organized in Boston. Its motto was, 
‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.’’ The import of this to the founders was— 
wars are cruel and wicked, and ought to cease ; what ought to 
be, can be, and we will do what we are able to make them 
cease. . 
A few months later, without any knowledge of what had 
been done in Boston, a similar suciety was instituted in Londor, 
on the same principles, and in the same spirit. Stil] later the 
same movement was commenced in Edinburgh, Paris, Geneva, 
Brussels and other cities of Europe. These municipal or- 
ganizations grew into national ones, and from these came first 
occasional International conferences and congresses, and next 
permanent leagues and institutes, some for restricting and ha- 
manizing the horrors of war, and others for the study and im- 
provement of the law of nations, to avoid, as far as possible, 
the occasions of war, and to secure in all casea of international 
difficulty an appeal from the hasty arbitrament of the sword to 
the calm conclusions of impartial judges. The methods of op- 
eration have been by examinations, conferences, discussions, by 
diffusing information, combining the influence of jurista, states- 
men, Christian philanthropists and preachers for enlightening 
and educating the people; by acting on rulers and governments, 
through memorials and petitions, and especially to get all who 
will to sign petitions to the ‘‘ King of Kings,’’ that he would 
send help, and more brave, patient fighters in this holy war 
fur peace. 

Now, is it strange that wars have been fewer and shorter 
since this mevement commenced than before? What marvela 
of history have occurred in these last sixty years! Revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions,—the dissolving of imperial bands 
and papal concordats,—the passing of government from one 
man’s hands to the many,—the abolition of the Papacy as a 
civil sovereignty, one of the greatest war-powers the world has 
known; all this, and with so little bloodshed, by illumination 
and education, silently, and by conciliations that are slowly, 
but surely, elevating and unifying the nations in one great peace- 
ful, Christian brotherhood. What has done all this! God, by 
the preaching of the gospel. How is it explained? Just as 
the remarkable success which has attended the missionary 
efforts of the churches, during the saine period, is explained; 
by a purer, deeper Christian missionary spirit in the churches 
and the ministry, and a specific application of the principles 
of Christianity to the state of the heathen world, and the 
duty of carrying it the gospel. The gospel of missions 
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and the gospel of peace, are not two but one. The same com- 
mission that sends us to the Hindoos and Hottentots to instruct 
_ them to cease from iduls and worship God, bids us help the 
Germans, and the French, and the English, and all other na- 
tions, to leave off wars and fightings, and be subject, in love, 
to the Prince of Peace. | 

And yet some clergymen look on the Peace Cause as an ir- 
truder, when it asks for a portion of the Sabbath day in which 
to plead with the churches for their prayers and their aid. 
They feel that it might be better Jeft to the press and the ros- 
trum, than take the time of Sunday, altogether too little — yet 
al] that ministers have to reach the minds and hearts of men, 
and make them subjects of the Prince of Peace. But is teach- 
ing men not to fight but to live in peace, a hinderance to their 
being made subjects of the Prince of Peace? Is there anything 
in more direct hostility to the gospel than the war spirit! 
W ould it be wise to shut up the pulpits and the Sabbath against 
the gospel of missions? Kighty years ago, by a vast majority 
of the clergy of England and America, they were closed to 
it. When the proposition to convert the heathen was made 
in the General Assembly of the Chuich of Scotland at the 
close of the last century, one of the oldest members said, 
‘*] have sat iu this Assembly for fifty years, and a more 
absurd proposal than sending the gospel to the heathen has 
never in that period fallen upon my ears ‘’ At that time the 
idea of a society for promulgating the gospel of Peace among 
the Christian nations would have been deemed just about as 
absurd. It was war! war! and scarcely a lisp of peace. What 
has made this great change ia respect to these two fields? The 
gospel of missions and of peace. Would it be wise and safe 
to remand either of these Christian objects to the sole custody 
of the platform and the press? 

Christian ministers, nothing to do with the Peace Cause but 
to shut it wut of the Sabbath and the pulpit! Christian lay- 
men nothing to do for it, because there are so many other ob- 
jects of benevolence, more directly spiritual, and of more 
importance, to which they feel under obligations to contribute ! 
Can Christian men afford to set this cause aside justso! Is 

there anything the world more needs to hush its atrifes and 
calm its perturbations than peace—God’s righteous peace! 
May there not be some loss in having no stake in this issue of the 
Prince ef Peace with the war-powers, when he is so signally 
beating their '‘ swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks,’’ and teaching them to ‘ learn war no more?’ 
It is a hard lesson, and they are slow to learn, ‘ and slow of 
heart to believe,’’ glory is so tempting, and revenge so sweet. 

Five years ago, France, beautiful but fickle, started, with her 
army and her Emperor, for Berlin, hounded on by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Pope, and the College of Cardinals, to 
avenge Waterloo and St. Helena, and cripple Protestant Prus- 
sia. But she soon found an unwelcome visitor at Paris, and 
one she could not easily get rid of. She lost her Emperor and 
her army, the Pope his sword and crown,—all but his keys, 
—and the Archbishop his head, in the affray. 

“To wilful men, 
The injuries they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 

Yet in such a school France, with many other nations, is a 
dull scholar. The voice that comes from her press and her pul- 
pits is ‘‘ still fur war.’’ ‘* France knows how to relieve those who 
suffer, and she knows how to oppose those who oppress. To- 
day, it is pity—to-morrow, it will be /a revanche. Let us never 


lose sight of these two grand aspects of duty.’’ Another voice 
cries, ‘‘ Revenge firet and peace after.” Another still, from 
the gospel preacher, ‘‘1 will give all my sons to fight for 
Alsace and Lorraine.”? Revenge a duty! Christian ministers 
fighting for the ‘‘ price of the land!’’ But another and better 
French word comes to the world, ‘‘ Revenge by peace.’’ 
Love is the divine ler talionis—the power that will finally con- 
quer—love, even to our enemies | 


LETTER FROM DR. MILES. 


10 OLD SQUARE, LINCOLN’S et 
LONDON, JULY 22, 1875, 


It gives me pleasure to communicate to The Advocate a few 
notes respecting our preparations fur the approaching confer- 
ence of the ‘‘ Association for th Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations.’’ I sailed from Boston in the ‘* Par- 
thia,” July 3d. and arrived in London on the 13th, having had 
fine weather all the way, and for the first time I had a com- 
fortable passage across the ocean. I must say, in passing, 
although we were in Her Majesty’s dominions we did not suffer 
the glorious fifth to pass without due commemoration. Upon 
the deck of the noble steamer, with the flag of Great Pritain 
and the Stars and Stripes waving above us in most friendly 
conjunction, we organized for appropriate observances. 

Judge Putnam of Buston was called to the chair, and he 
opened the exercises with a most pertinent and patriotic address, 
after v hich he called upon Mr. Richard H. Dana, 3d, to read 
the Declaration of Independence. Toasts were offered and 
responses made by H. D. Hyde, esy., Hon. E. A. Rollins, Mr. 
Steveneon and your humble servant. Dr. S. F. Smith, author 
of our hymn, ‘* My country, ‘tis of thee,’’ etc., read a poem 
prepared for the occasion. Singing was interpersed with the 
speaking, and while the sentiments expressed by the speakers 
were truly patriotic, they were also magnanimous and quite iu 
harmony with the spirit becoming, we are glad to say, con- 
stantly more manifest in favor of the fellowship of the nations. 
So that to all on board, the representatives of different nation- 
alities, the occasion was evidently one of much pleasure, a 
harbinger, we trust, of the time when nations shal] have learned 
to rejoice together in each other’s prosperity and sympathize 
with each other in adversity. ; 

Soon after my arrival io London a meeting of the English 
members of the executive council of our association was held, 
at which reports were given of progress made during the last 
year. - These reports showed moat gratifying results. J was 
glad to be able to state that some two hundred of the most in- 
fluential names in America had been added to our roll of mem- 
bers, A large number of powerful names have been added, 
also, in Great Britain, France and other countries, among them 
Lords Penzance and Coleridge, Sir Rubert Collier, Sir Robert 
Lush, Sir John Lubbock, Ed. Laboulaye, M. G. Massé, etc., 
etc. - Dr. Bredius, member of the States-General of Holland, 
was present, and informed us that the conference at the Hague 
is anticipated with much interest. The government of Holland 
has made a generous appropriation for the welcome of the dele- 
gates, and a most influential local committeé has made arrange- 
ments for their cordial reception. 

The inaugural meeting isto take place ina salonof the 
‘* Hotel des Arts et Sciences,’’ at the Hague, on Wednesday, 
the Ist day of September, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
The conference will hold ite sittings in the assembly room of 
the First Chamber of the States Genera]. Papers are to be 
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read and discussions are to take place upon subjects having dis- 
tinct reference to the objects embraced by the association, and 
there is a determination on the part of all who are concerned 
in the direction of the association to make it pre-emivently 
practical, and efficient in promoting the peace and welfare of 
the nations. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL A PEACE MAN, 
BY C. STEARNS. 


“Whats man, that thou art mind fl of him? Thou macest hima little 
lower than the anvels, thou crownedst him with giory and honor,”? 

Few men, of ancient or modern times, have better deserved 
the panegyric of the sacred writer, than the one whose centen- 
nial birthday has just been celebrated. There have been wen 
of more notoriety, from the fact, that they espoused more popu- 
lar causes; but the nineteenth century can buast of nu greater 
moral hero than the defender of down-trodden Treland, and the 
champion of the American slave. But the one great trait, that 
stood out in bold proportions from his otherwise magnificent 
character, was his /ore of peace. Himself a moral warrior by 
nature, and capable of hurling the most terrific moral weapons 
at the enemies of truth, the star of his glory will forever illu- 
mine the moral heavens, on account of the utterance of that 
sublimest of sayings ever spoken by mortal man, namely, ‘* No 
revolution the world has ever seen, is worth the shedding of 
one drop of human blood.’? While all Ireland chafed beneath 
the maddened utterances of his fiery tongue, and all England 
quailed betore the power of his majestic eluquence, and infu- 
riated slaveholders cried out for his blood ; gathering to him- 
self the spotless robes of peace, with the dove of peace perched 
upon his shoulder, and with the spirit of the ** Prince of Peace’’ 
in his heart, he waved his fraternal hand in the presence of as 
fiery spirits as the world had ever sven, and exclaimed like his 
great progenitor Jesus, ‘* Peace, be still! ILlistury furnishes 
no parallel to this sublime act. 

Consider fur a moment his situation. A race cowed down 
by centuries of oppression stood before him, not yet strong 
enough to stand alone, but needing a further infusion of his 
fiery spirit into their souls, in order to enable them to contend 
manfully for. their rights. very day this power Increasing, 
until the new lizht flashes from their eyes, and the hand 
grasps a weapon and is ready to fight for freedom. But sud- 
denly the inanner of the orator changes, and with a subdued 
voice he exclaims, ** Be sull my frends, avenge not your- 
selves !”? 

ew men have possessed this power of controlling those 
aroused to intense feeling—by their own effurts, and inducing 
then to oppose their enemies with moral power only. In fact, 
history hardly furnishes another instance of such an entire 
change being effected in the life of a people by moral means alone. 
Whoever wishes to understand fully this mighty mera) victory 
can dv so by reading its masterly description in Mr. Phillips’ 
recent oration. Never‘was better verified the truth of the dec- 
laration, “It is not by might. nor by power, but my spirit, saith 
the Lord.’?*> O’Connell, although unsurpassed in this, or any 
ouher age as an orator, yet possessed a mighty moral foree, that 
added to the intellectual lightning of his eloquence, the 
thunders of moral truth, that clothed him = with) oraturical 
powers superior to those of the iron-willed Webster; the 
classical but icicle-hearted Everett; the impassioned but 
vntruthtul Choate ; the gracetul but sycophantic Clay. As 
Emerson has said, the secret of his power was, that ** behtnd 
his eloquence there stood a man.’’ Carlyle said of O'Con- 
nell, ‘* He is God's own anvinted king, whose single word 
melts all wills into his ;’? and Jobn Randolph said, ‘* This is 
the man, these are the lips, the most eloquent that speak 
Koaglish in my day.””?)) The enquiry will naturally be made, 
© Was O'Connell successful in accomplishing what he sought 
by moral means only?’ Hear Mr. Phillips on this point: 
‘Out of the darkness he called forth light, out of the 
most abject, weak and pittable of kingdoms he made a pover, 
and dying he left in Parhament a spectre which, unless 
appeased, pushes Whig and ‘Vory ministers alike from their 


gave her a Press and a Public. 
-gocial system of Ireland, remodelled by his influence the repre- 


‘bring them into personal harmony. 
! : : i. < ORI ‘ 
type of the universal man as he will be when Christianity has 


had tried to do and failed. He created a public opinion and a 
unity of purpose, which makes Ireland a Wotton ; he gave hera 
Hritish citizenship and a place in the imperial Parliament ; he 
He transformed the whole 


sentative, ecclesiastical and educational institutions, and created 
a public opinion that surpassed the wildest dreams of his pred- 
ecessors,”’ and all this ‘‘without the effusion of a drop of 
blood.” Verily, the gospel of peace is “mighty through God, 
to the pulling down the strongholds of Satau.’’ 


CAN THE WEARY EARTH HAVE PEACE ? 
BY REV. W. H. H, MURRAY. 


Men have died, civilizations have decayed, nations have van- 
ished ; the earth of to-day, with all its swarming life, is only 
the sepulchre of the earth that has been, hut amid all changes 
truth, justice, mercy and love have remained unchanged. 
These to human affairs have been and are what the sky aud 
the stars are to clouds; these come and gu; they form, they 
disperse, but their coming and their going move not the founcs- 
tions of the one or dim the everlasting shiring of the other. 
Before man was is God, and God is goodness, supreme and 
eternal. The werd by which we designate deity is only a syimn- 
bol which stands as equivalent of all we know or conceive of 
truth, justice, merey and affection. 

You will note also, that goodness in all its elements is har- 
monious with itself. Love and Jaw are ever accordant. Jus- 
tice and mercy are 1ever at war. lhe holinesa—or. whole- 
ness—of Gad is composed of concordant parts. There is no 
antagonism between kindred rays There is no repulsion and 
the virtues of God Evil is full of distractions. Out of 1 
come warrings and tumult. . But goodness is coherent with 
the unity of affection, and between the posts of its gates issue 
cnly the processions of peace. The history of the human 
race is for the most part the record of battles or of what led 
to battles. The sounds of conflict swell up from its every 
page. From the day when brother smote brother, men have 
contended with men. They have wounded and killed each 
other like beasts baited by hunger for the death grapple. “They 
have fought for, they knew not what. ‘hey have murdered 
each other in hatred. But underneath every war. as the cause 
is underneath the result has run the principle of evil. Some 
devilish spark hag started each conflagration. There has never 
been a necessary war. Into the hearts of the ore party or the 
other or both evil bas entered as the ineitingecause = Goaodtess 
personalized would have prevented and will prevent all strife. 

Now, men by nature are constructed at mght angles one to 
another. ‘They touch only atthe junction of opposition, ‘Thus 
nations prow up. Thus tribes exist. Out uf such a temper 
and attitude wars spring. The motive impulse in each is pure 
selfishness, the result of wrong education. Ail within acertain 
imaginary geograpical line are brethren. Al] outside this line 
are aliens and enemies. These have no rights before the bar 
of their conscience. From these they can stea) without guilt. 
These they can murder without remorse. To tell a Fretch- 
man that he should love a German, or a2 Turk fovea Greck. or 
a Mexican love a Texan, would in the judgment of unre gener- 
ate men be preposterous. But, friends, in the judgement of 
Christ it would not be preposterous, aud T know that in the 
judgment of this great audience, who accept Christ as their 
teacher in moral and humane duues, itis not so. And therea- 
son is that, theoretically at Jeast, you admit and tee] that ail 
men of all nations and of all climes are born brethers one af 
another, and that the great object and aim of Christianity is to 
make men acknowledyve and realize this brotherhood, and this, 
L claim, ean only be accomplished when every tmbe, every 
nation, every nian is converted, not technically, but actually in 
his heart and feelings converted, to this sublime faith, . 

By as much as you Christianize the nations of the world you 
In Christ you have the 


become universal. As He felt so will all feel. “Phe Christ of 
profane history, rightly so called, has been a warhke Christ. 
In his name murders have been committed and wars waged. 


stools. He did what the ablest and bravest of his forerunners;‘Te warrior has charmed his blade for biuudshed with the 
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text of peace, and under the banners blazoned with His sainted 
name men have strangled those whom they should have kissed. 

But the Christ of Bethlehem, the Christ of the Mount of 
Olives, the Christ of Calvary, the Christof the Ascension; the 
Christ at God's right hand to-day is the Christ of peace, salva- 
tion and good will unto men. Liberty, fraternity, the unity of 
the race by the oneness of regenerated natures by faith in 
Him, these are the words that symbolize, so far as words may, 
the great cardinal principles pu the logical results of His 
religion. : 


THE TRUE PATRIOT. 


Among all the speeches of Southern and Northern men 
brought out by the Centennials, we have read no one that has 


the true ring more clear than the brief and eloquent address, 
the day before ‘Bunker Hill,’? by Col. Thomas Y. Simous, of 
the Light Infantry of South Carolina. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Soldiers, and Fellow-Citizens of Bos- 
ton :—IJ)ead, indeed, must be that heart which cannot draw in- 
spiration of patriotism from such scenes as this. We are 
strangers and aliens no longer, but brothers and fellow-citizens 
of one common country. Our fathers met together, where they 
for the first time gave to the world permanent hope of true |ib- 
erty; and in that day when the brave sonsof Massachusetts, 
with sturdy independence and noble spirit, deterinined to be 
free, they found an answering echo from the shores of our 
native State of Carolina, which said we will stand by you. 
There was no section of the country which gave a more cur- 
dial sympathy or firmer support to the cause of Massachusetts 
and of independence ‘lo morrow we will stand on that 
sacred spot where our fathers shed their blood tor the holy 
cause of independence. We will not forget that they regarded 
as essential to that cause, so dear to the hearts of the oppress- 
ed of every nation, as the first element of success the union of 
the colonies, not only in name, but in heart and in hope. Sir, 
the late sad war is over; the conflict has ceased. ‘The com- 
mand which you see before you left one hundred and thirteen 
of its heroes upon the battle-field for “that State, in whose 
cause they thought ittheir duty to fight. That war. over, rec- 
oneiliation, peace and fraternity are the words which we bear 
next our hearts. There is no higher duty which patriotisin 
invokes us to perform than to act toward each other as friends 
and brethren -in the advancement of the cause for which our 
fathers shed their blood. I say to you, that it may go from 
the mountains to the seashore, from the great lakes tothe gulf, 
that South Carolina and Massachusetts, tu-day, henceforth and 
forever, will be one and inseparable, for the perpetuity of the 
cause of liberty. [Inthusiastic cheers | You have well said, 
Mr. Adams, springing as you do from those who have made 
the name of this country illustrious, that the present is not a 
mere hollow truce. We want to be one in heart, in name, and 
in hope, and regard him as an enemy of his country who shall 
ever attempt to disturb that peace, reconciliation and frateruity, 
which is the bulwark, and the sole bulwark. of the country. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, permit ime, in concluding, to say, 
that our hearts have been deeply touched by the manifestations 
of courtesy and kindness which have been shown us from the 
time we first left our shores until the present time We accept 
this treatment in the spirit in which it is tendered, in the hope 
that it may be a precursor of a restored unity and a happy Jand. 


PEACE FROM PRINCIPLE. 


We do not need an army to maintain domestic order, or to 
support law. The people themselves take care of that. Fif- 
ty years ago Dr. Leiber, traveling in this country, was struck 
by the universal respect for law ; and eaw anevidence of it even 
in signbsards on our bridges: ‘*Keep to the rivht as the law 
directs.”? A government by the people makes it the personal 
interest of: every man in the cummunity to maintain’ order. 
The Jaws which the people make themselves, the people will 
themselves maintain. Few things in this country have more 
gurprised Muropean travelers than ta see the universal security 
and quiet when no soldiers are to be noticed, and where it 1s 
extremely difficult ever to find a policeman. The explanation is 


always at hand. In the States of Europe it is the business of 
the government to execute laws; here it is the business of 
every citizen to see that they are enforced. 

A nation without a large standing army is weak for offen- 
sive war; and it is an advantage that it should be so. But it 
is strong for defence ; in its prosperity, in the comfort and in- 
tellizence of the people, and in the might which slumbers in a 
freeman’s arm, It may he said that we do not need standing 
armies here, as Europe does, because we ara not surrounded 
by hostile States ; but that is also owing to our being a Federal 
Republic. Massachusetts does not need a standing ary. to 
defend itself from an attack of New York, because New York 
and Massachusetts have a common interest, and beleng to the 
same great Union. Let the States of Europe become Repub- 
lics, and form a union among themselves, and they could also 
ditband their armies or reduce them to a mere police force like 
ours. But wars will never cease so long as each of the 
great nations has its immense army and fleet, which a few men 
sitting around a green table can, at any time, hurl upon their 
neighbors —Jumes Freeman Clarke's Fourth of July Oration. 


+ 


THE WAR PRINCIPLE TLLUUSTRATED. 


‘¢A Mr. Beane, a school teacher in ‘Tennessee, attempted to 
punish a boy named Hutchinson, who resisted and left school. 
A day or two atter, young Hutchinson, accompanied by his 
brother and a man named Smith, visited Beane’s house for the 
avowed purpose of chastising him. Beane suw them coming, 
and anticipating their errand, armed himself, as also did Mr. 
Moore, who happened to be at the house. ‘On their arrival 
Hutchinson said they intended giving Beane a thra: hing. 
Moore remonstrated, when Smith drew a pistol, and shot him 
dead. This was a signal for all to produce pistols. Beane 
shot and instantly killed Cyrns Hutchinson, brother of the 
school boy. Sle had scarcely fired when Smith, who had in- 
stantly killed Moore, fired another barrel of his Tepeater at 
Beane ; the ball struck, but failed immediately to disable him. 
Beane then turned on Smith, and lodged three balls in his body, 
inflicting wounds which resulted mortally in a few minutes. 
In twenty minutes four out of the five engaged in _ the allray, 
lay dead within a few feet of each other. 

Here is a fair speciinen of the war principle. The parties, 
having got mad at each other, resolved wuhout any torm of 
law, or any security for a right decision, to avenge their al- 
eyed wrong. They pretended 10 no rule of right except 
their own will roused into rage; aud without law, or judge, 
they took what they called justice into their own bands The 
result, as in most wars, was suicidal to both parties. Is it ndt 
a burning shame, that the suv called Christian civilization of this 
nineteenth century has no better system: of international justice 
than such indiscriminate, Oger-like butchery ! 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


Notwithstanding the frequent statements in regard to the 
friendly relations between Great Britian and Russia, it is use- 
less to disguise the fact that they are rivals in regard to the 
possession of power in Central Asia. Russia for along period 
has been pursuing an aggressive policy in extending her do- 
minions The Crimean war and its results put a check fora 
time upon her designs in the direction of Turkey, but she has 
since been gradually lengthening her cords and strengthening 
her stakes further Kast. ‘The war in Nhiva was but an illus- 
tration of her ambitious designs on Asiatic territory, and al- 
though the English people are trying to persuade themselves 
that Kussia will never touch India, the persuasion, if it exists, 
is begotten by the wish that it may beso. ‘To those who look 
on from a distance, remembering the past course of the govern- 
ment of the Czar, and considering the steady progress toward 
India, which Russian aris have been making, it appears alto- 
gether probable that Rusvia is prepuring tor contingercies, and 
that should she become involved on other grounds with 
Iingland, one of hor first blows will be struck at the Oriental 
British Empire. 

We earnestly hope and pray that no such contingency may 
arise. ‘The interference of any power with British rule in 
India is an event to be deprecated in the interests of humanity, 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Tue Curse or France.—Ex-Secretary McCulloch, for- 
merly of the Treasury Department, and now a banker in 
London, has written several letters to the New York Tribune 
on the French financial affairs. ‘They have, and worthily, at- 
tracted much attention. The present debt of the French 
nation is, he says, twice that of the United States ; and what 
is remarkable is that this debt has grown most rapidly ; not 
when the cuuntry was engaged in war, but when it was prepar- 
ing for war. ‘The standing army has been atthe bottom of all 
the financial troublesin France. And he adds, it is her stand- 
ing army and the standing armies of other countries that men- 
ace the peace of Europe. ‘These armies, he rightly asserts, are 
not created for the preservation of peace ; they are the prepa- 
ration of war. ‘They mean war and nothing else. It would be 
a measureless blessing to France ‘if she would forget her 
triumphs under the great Corsican, and get over the delusion 
which she indulges, that she must become again the great war 
power of Furope.’? What a blessing it would be to France 
and to civilization everywhere, if she would now say, ‘‘The 
Republic is peace,’’ and verify thesaying by following the ex- 
ample set by the United States at the close of the Jate civil war, 
by disbanding her army. If she should do so she would shame 
every European nation into doing the same.— Advance. 


New Encuanp Yearby Meetine or Frienpsat Newport.— 
A number of men and women Friends were appointed to obtain 
the signatures of the members of the Yearly Meeting to the 
following petition, to be presented to the next national Congress: 

** To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assemhled:—We, the undersigned, members of the Yearlv 
Meeting of the Society of Friends for New England, sulemnly 
impressed with a sense of the cruel and unchristian character 
of all wars, respectfully and earnestly petition the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Congress assembled, to enact 
such a law as shall make it the duty of the government of the 
United States to negotiate with the governments of other nations 
for the establishinent of an International Court of Arbitration, 
whereby all claims, differences and grievances, arising between 
nations entering into the compact, shall: be adjusted without 
appeal to the sword.” 


WittiamM Wiuitams aND THE CoLtoreo Man.—At an ap- 
pointed meeting held by William Williams in Delaware, the 
Governor of that State and other persons of eminence being 
present, the aubject that opened upon his mind for communica- 
tion, was, the unlawfulness of war. Fearful of the offence it 
might vccasion, he long bore his exercise in silence, but at last 
giving up to his duty, he obtained peace of mind. After meet 
ing, whilst sitting in the porch of a Friend's house, a colored 
man came to the porch, and was invited by the owner of the 
house to walk in: but he declined, saying he wished to speak 
to William. ‘* Thy Master,’’ said he, addressing William, 
‘commanded thee to speak, but thou wert afraid, but when 
thou submitted to it, thou came off victorious."’ William de- 
clared he never was so brought to his feelings before. Thus 
the poor and weak of the fluck are sometimes made use of to 
strengthen and encourage the Lord’s laborers in their work. 


Onur Centennial festivities ought to be productive of great 
good to us as a nation. It is to be borne in mind that our 
Revolutionary War was in behalf of correct political princi- 
ples and good government. It was not a revolt against the 
mother country, 80 much asa general uprising against corrupt 
and incapible officials, against oppressive exactions and an ad- 
ministration which sneered at the protestsof the people. The 
experience of bad government—(not a bad form of govern- 
ment, 7. e€, @ monarchy, as is often assumed) through a long 
period of years, taught our fathers how to found and adminis- 
ter a good government. And this fact is one which our peo- 
_ple may more profitably contemplate to-day than almost any 
other. As a nation we sadly need instruction in sound politi- 
eal morality, and the principles of good government.— Chris- 
tian Afirror, Portland, 


A conference of governments is to he held in 1876 on the 
War question. 


David Dudley Field, J. V. L. Pruyn and A. P. Sprague were 
among the passengers for Liverpool in the steamship Bothnia, 
which sailed from Jersey City last week. Other members of 
the delegation from the country to the Association for the Codi- 
fication of the Laws of Nations, which meets at The Hague on 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th of September, had sailed previously. 
Mr. Field will aleo attend the Institute of International Law, 
which meets at the same place on Aug. 24th. -He will read be- 
fure the Association an essay recently prepared by him on ** The 
Relations of International Law to Oriental Countries.’”’ Mr. 
Sprague is a young lawyer of Albany, and is the successful 
competitor for the prize offered last year by the Spanish Govern- 
ment fur the beat essay on Internations! Law ‘The prize was 
open to all the world. Mr. Sprague now goes to Europe to 
receive the medal}, and as a delegate to the Associatiun..— Bos 
ton Post. ~ ’ 


Garibaldi has recertly given utterance to sentiments on the 
subject of war and peace which do honor to him as a soldier 
and a citizen. He was lately entertained at a public banquet 
at Civita Veechia, given to him by the Syndic of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the leading citizens. The General was in 
high spirits, and his improved health was visible in his glow- 
ing cheek and lustrovs eye. In the course of his speech he 
suid that for Italy war had ceased, but if it returned it would 
find her ready. Let her continue to show steadiness and de- 
vote herself to peace. A new principle has dawned on civili- 
zation which would put an end to war and bring in the brother- 
hood of the nations, the principle of International Arbitration. 
“I give it asa toaet,’’ added the General, ‘‘and invite you to 
associate with it its apostles in England and Italy, Richard, 
Mancini and Sclopis.”’ 


The Rhode Legislature, at its last session, made some needed 
reforms in militia matters. Many years ago a bill being intro- 
duced ‘* for the organization of the militia,’’? a hard-headed 
member from Pettyquamscott, who had been instructed by his 
constituency not to let them city chaps have everything their 
own way, arose in hie seat and said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I goes in 
agin that bill. I goes in agin organs: they'll be dreadful un- 
handy things in battle now, let me tell you.’” So Aunty Khody’s 
army remained unorganized. 


It is better to vield a little than toquarrel a great deal. The 
habit of standing, as people call it, for their (little) rights, is one 
of the most disagreeable and undignified in the world. Life is 
too short for the perpetual bickerings which attend such a dis- 
position; and unless a very momentous affair indeed, where other 
people’s claims and interests are involved, it is a question if 
itis not wiser, happier and more prudent to yield s‘mewhat of 
precious rights than squabble tu maintain them. True wisdum 
is first pure, then peaceable and gentle. 


It is reported that 40,000 Mennonites have determined to 
leave Russia, and emigrate to the United States, for fear of 
the military conscription in the land of their birth. It is im- 
possible to estimate the loss which Russia will thua sustain. 


The results of the late International Conterence at Brussels 
form the subject of fresh negotiations between some of the 
Governments represented thereat. Russia asks that the con- 
clusions of the Conference be embodied in a regular treaty be- 
tween the nations whose representatives signed the agreement. 


Were we to strip our sufferings of all thg aggravations which 
our over busy imaginations heap upon them, of all that our im- 
patience aud willulness embitters in them, of all that a morbid 
craving for sympathy induces us to display to others, they would 
shrink to Jess than half their bulk; and what remained would 
be easy to eupport. 


Tue Interposition oF Provipence.—lIt is not great hattles 
alone that build the world’s history, nor great pvems alone that 
make the generations grow. ‘There is a still small rain from 
Heaven that has more to do with the blessedness of nature, ard 
of human nature, than the mightiest earthquake or the luveliest 
rainbow. 
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COTTAGE MUSIC, 


BY MARY FRANCES ADAMS. 


When the cottage door is open, and the air is bright and clear, 

Then the sound of children’s laughter echoes on the listening ear, 

And the fall of little footsteps. pattering on the rustic floor, 

Gently lures the tired woodman to his peaceful home once 
more 


Oh, the music of young voices, oh, the tuneful little feet, 
How they rise and fall together, keeping time in cadence sweet ; 
Like the ever moving planets, making harmony above, 

Su the happy notes of childhood vibrate on the chords of love. 


On the settle sits the grandsire, with his eyes so old and dim, 

That the little sunny faces seem like fading dreams to him ; 

But he hears their merry vices, and it almost makes him 
young, 

As he tries to catch the meaning of each Jitile prattling tongue. 


Oh, the merry laughing voices, how melodiously they flow, 

Bringing to the old man’s memory happy days of long ago, 

When he, too, could shout with gladness, when he, too, was 
bright and bold, 

Long before his children's children told him how the world 
grew old. 


And the music of young voices, long as this fair earth shall 
last, 

Will relink the joyous present with the half forgotten past ; 

And the ring of litle footsteps, pattering on the cottage floor, 

Will be heard the wide world over, till there shall be tume no 
more. 


THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 


The night his a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has athousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love 1s done, 


CHILDREN UNDERSTAND PEACE. 


Dear Ste :—While visiting one of our infant schools a few 
days since, I enquired of the teacher if he had any idea of what 
the children think about war. He significantly replied that I 
might question his schoul and learn the views of his scholars 
for myself. I commenced ; 

‘“4s | was coming here this morning, [ saw, on the street 
below, a large brick building, of somewhat singular appear- 
ance; everything about it appeared neat and in order; the 
blinds were all closed and a high fence surrounded it. Canany 
of you tell me what building that was? ”" . 

‘ That's the Quaker Meeting House,”’ said a half dozen little 
fellows in the same’ breath. 

‘* Butis there not a prettier name for them than that? ’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said one, ‘' they are called friends.”" 

‘* But why are they called friends ?’’ 

‘* Kecause they won't fight.’’ 

“Why not?”’ 

‘* Because they know better.”’ 

‘* But how came they to know better ?”’ 

‘© They learned it in the Bible.”’ 

‘* Yes, but many people read the Bible and yet fight. Do 
you know that when armies and fleets meet to butcher each 
other, they have ministers on each side to pray for success in 
their work? ”” 

‘-T know it, but ’tis because they don’t know any better.” 

‘¢Tt is not,’’ said another, ‘* because they don’t know any 
better, but becanee they won’t do better.” 

‘¢ But does the Bible say that it is wrong to fight?” 

‘Tt says what means the same, * Love your enemies 

Said another, ‘‘ It says in the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.’ ”’ 

‘¢ But who are the peacemakers ?”’ 

‘¢ All who try to make everybody love each wther.’’ 

‘¢ But why are they called the children of God? ”’ 

‘¢ Because God loves them as a father does his children? ”’ 

Said another, ** Because they love what he loves.’’ 

One little flaxen-haired, rosy-cheeked fellow said, ‘‘ M 
father is a captain, and he says I shall be a soldier; but if 
am, I never will kill anybody , I should rather be killed.’’ 

‘¢ But how fine a thing to have a red coat, and cap and 
sword, and be honored as captains are!’’ 

The boy listened for a moment, and then said, ‘I can’t help 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 


that; I would rather be shot than kill anybody ; for God says, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and if we break his commandments, he 
will punish us.’ 

Reader, are you a teacher or a parent, beware how you train 
up your children Teach them while young that they are to 
Juve everyhudy as they do themselves. If parents and teachers 
would do their duty, and show their children what war really 
is, their children would hate it, and give up their childish weap- 
ons and disband their little companies. It is high time tor 
Christians to look at this subject, and cease from training their 
sons to be lovers uf war — Helt. 


MAGGIE AND HER MOTHER. 


*¢ Mother’s cross,’’ said Maygie, coming into the kitchen 
with a pout on her lips. Her aunt was busy iruning, but she 
looked up and said : 

** Then this is the very time for you to be pleasant and help- 
ful. Mother was awake nearly all night with the baby.” 

Maggie made no reply. She put on her hat and walked off 
into the garden; but a new idea went with her. Thinking of 
her aunty's words, she said to herself: ‘* The very time to be 
helpful and pleasant is when other people are cross Now's 
the time for me to try and be useful. I remember when [ was 
sick last year, | was so nervous, that if any one spoke to me, 
I could hardly help being cross ; but mother never got angry or 
out of patience She was as gentile as could be with me. |! 
ought to pay it back now. and | will.’ 

She sprang from the grass where she had thrown herself 
down, and went into the house Her mother was minding the 
baby, who was teething and very fretful. Maggie brought the 
preuy ivory bells and began to jingle them for the little one. 

e stopped treiting and began to smile. 

** Couldn't | take him out to ride in his carriage, mother, it 
is such a nice morning? ’’ she asked. 

‘+ [ should be very glad if you would,’’ said her mother. 

The little hat and sack were brought, and baby was soon 
ready for the nde 

‘¢] will keep him out as long as [ can,’’ said Maggie, ‘* and 
you please lie duwn on the sufa, mother dear, and take a nap 
while Lam gone. You look very tired.’’ 

These kind, thoughtful words of Maggie, and the kiss that 
went with them, were almost too much for her mother. Tears 
filled her eyes and her voice trembled, as she said : 

‘Thank you, my darling. It will du me a world of good if 
you will keep him out an hour; for my head aches badly this 
morning, and the air will do him good too.”’ 

How happy Maggie felt as she was trundling the little car- 
riage up and down the walk She was denying herself, and 
it always makes us happy to do this And then she made the 
baby happy, and made her motherhappy And this 1s the way 
to bless people. Suppsse we were all trying to deny ourselves 
and do guod as little Maygie was, what blessings we should be 
wherever we went, and how happy our lives would be! 


CHINESE PROVERBS. 


1. Prosperity is a blessing to the good, but a curee to the evil. 

2. Better be upright with poverty than wicked with plenty 

‘3. A word once spoken a dozen horses cannot overtake it 
and bring it back. 

4. They who respect themselves will be honored ; but they 
who do ot care about their character will be despised, 

5: It is fuulish tu borruw trouble from to-morrow. 

6. When dojny what is right the heart is easy, and becomes 
better every day ; but when practising deceit the mind laburs, 
and every day gets worse. 

7. Those who touch vermilion become red, and thoee who 
touch ink become blac« ; sv people take their character frum 
their bad ur good companions 


Man is designed fur an active being, and hisspirit, ever restless, 
if not employed upon worthy and dignified objects, will, in re- 
sponse to the promptings of his lower nature, which springs into 
activity wheo the higher slumbers, engage in mean and low pur- 
suits rather than suffer the tedious and listless teelings connected 
with indulence; and knowledge is no leas necessary in strengthen- 
ing the judgment than in preserving the purity of the affectiur.s. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


My little buy wakes early and delights to creep sly into bed 
and wake me with kisses. One morning, coaxing him to hie 
still awhile, I fell asleep apain. When I awuke he was Jook- 
ing very sadly at me; perhaps my closed eyelids had made 
hin thiuk of a neighbor's child he had seen sleeping the sleep 
of death. Sighing, he said softly : 

‘6 Mamma, what do little boys do when their mammas go to 
heaven and leave them behind? "’ 

My own mother left me so when T was nine years old. 
While now my boy's anxious face lay close to mine on the pil- 
low, there came over ‘me smothering memuries of tue lonely 
days that came alter, when she was not there to help me off to 
school nor to welcome me hume at night,—these motherless 
nights, when first a servant put me to bed. 

‘*] wish, Harry, neither you nor any little boy or girl need 
ever know how hard it is to live without a mother.’’ 

So I said to the little fellaw ; but to vou older boys and 
girls I can’t help giving an older wish: That you whu have a 
inother tove her carefully. Be as good as ever you can be, 
and you cannot equal her goudness to you. 

Boys, you will always be in debt to your mother. Money 
cannot hire such faithful services as hers have been; it can 
barely be paid in pure heart coin Lore. 


NOT LOST. 


The look of sympathy, the gentle wmd 

Spoken so low that unly angels beard ; 

The secret act of pure self sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eyes: 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladden all our youth, 
W hen dreams had less of self, and inere of truth ; 
The childlike faith so tranquil and so eweet, 
Which sat Jike Mary at the Master's feet : 

These are nut lost. 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 
So seldom guessed, so little understoud ; 
The quiet, steadfast Jove that siruve to win 
Some wanderer from the woful way of sin: 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O, Lord, for in thy city bright, 

Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light; 

And things long hidden from our gaze beluw, 

Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely knuw 
They were nut lost. 


THE KING AND THE ANT. 


According to Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, King Solo- 
mon, who was wise beyond all other men, knew the lang 
of avimals, and cuuld talk with the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air. A rabbinical story is tuld of him which is in 
this wise : 

** One day the king rode out of Jerusalem with a great ret- 
inue. An ant-hill lay directly in his path, aud Solomon heard 
its little people talking. 

‘* * Here comes the great king,’ he heard one of them sey. 
‘ His flatterera call him wise and just and mercitul,but he ia about 
to ride over us, and crush us without heeding our eufferings.’ 

‘* And Solumon told the queen ot Sheba, who rode with him, 
what the ant said. 

** And the queen made answer : ‘ He is an insolent creature, 
O king! IJtisa better fate than he deserves, to be trodden 
under our feet.’ 

** But Solomon said: ‘It is the part of wisdom to Jeara of 
the lowest and weakest’ And he commanded his train to 
turn aside and spare the ant-hill. 

** Then all the courtiers marvelled greatly, and the queen of 
Sheba bowed her head and made obeisance to Sulomun, 

** Now know I the secret of thy wisdom. Thou listenest as 
patiently to the reproaches uf the bumble as to the flatteries 
of the great.”"—John G. Waiter. 
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FIGURES WON’T LIE. 


‘¢ To-morrow is the twenty-fourth, isn't it, Mary? °’ 

** The twenty-fourth,’’ answered the young wile, sadly 

James Carroll knocked the ashes from his cigar, held it care 
fully between the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, and 
looked thonghifully into the fire. Maury’s tired fingers showed 
no signs of weariness, but turned the hem of the sheet me- 
chanically, then preceeded to baste it fur sewing. 

‘s Belle will be three years old?’’ he said, interrogatively. 

“‘ Three, James,’’ replied Mary, without the trace of a 
bright smile lighting up her pretty young face. James gave a 
few more whiffs at his nearly consuined cigar, but did not seem 
to enjoy it A listener would have pronounced Mary a culd, 
unloving wife, whom the genial presence of her handeome hus- 
band, or the return of her baby’s birthday failed to please. 

Lookers on and listeners do not always louk into the depths 
-of the heart to see what trials and struggles are there So in 
this instance. Another woman whose life is all sunshine would 
have prunounced Mary Carroll heartless. Poor ey She 
had tov mach heart fur this world's trials. Her wedding day 
was a bliseful one; her husband the ideal of manly perfection 
His love, unaccompanied by wealth, was more tu her than all 
the treasures of the earth. But a cloud arose to dim the 
brightness of her sky. She soon made the discovery that the 
love of wine, and pussibly something stronger, filled nis heart, 
as well as the luve of his wife. He was not what the world 
called an intemperate raan—one glase a day does nut cunstitute 
a drankard, why should she fear ! 

At the end of three years he took at least two glasses a 
day. What had she to hope for in the years to come ! 

**T wish, Mary, | was able to make Belle a present every 
birthday in her life, but you know it is all 1 can du to get along 
as itis.’ 

‘* I know it, James,’’ meekly replied his wife. 

James was ill at ease. Something in Mary’s manner dis- 
tarbed him 

‘+ What makes you so solemn and quiet, Mary! Why not 


sympathize with me, and say you know I have a hard time to 
get along, and that Belle can do without presents better than 
we can afford to make them! Fox gave me the wood bill this 
morning, and James wants to know when the grocery bill is to 
be paid I don't like to bother you with these things, only I[ 
want you to understand that as much as I love our little girl, 
I cannot afford to make her presents.’’ 

Mary’s color came and went. Tears stole into her violet 
eyes, and her heart beat quick and fast. Her trembling fingers 
guided her needle unsteadily.and her stitches were long and ir- 
regular. Three long years she had brooded alone over her 
husband's weakness without a reproof, and much as she 
dreaded to speak she knew her time had come 

‘* | wish, dear James, I could economize in something, and 
save money to buy our darling a present. It seems cruel to 
neglect her birthday so soon.’ 

‘* | know nothing you could be more prudent in, Mary, and 
you know I am as economical as possible, don’t you? ”’ 

It was very hard for the lips that had uttered only words of 
praise, to say no; but a strength not her own came to her aid, 
and with a sinile, the wife uttered her first rebuke : 

‘No, James, I am grieved to say that I teel that in some things 
you are too extravagant. It must be a sin of ignorance, for I 
know if you realized it, you wuuld never wrong your wife and 
child.” 

James started from his seat 
paled. 

‘* Mary, are you crazy? ”’ 

** Not crazy, James, but too clear headed for our happiness. 

After the shock had passed and he was prepared to listen, 
she wenton, and in a clear, concise manner, laid before him 
the cause of her last bitter words. 

‘* During the last year you have drunk, at least, two glasses 
uf liquor a day, haven't you? ”’ 

‘¢ Why, yes, I suppose ro. What of that! 
a glass—that cannot ruin a man.’’ 

‘* Three hundred and sixty-five days, which, multiplied by 
twenty cents, amounts to seventy-three dollars. Three cigars 
a day, which you know is below your average of smoking, 
will amount to as much more, which makes one hundred and 
forty-six dollars. Fifty dollars would pay our coal and grocer’s 
bills now due, and leave a balance of ninety six dollars for 
baby, you and me. You know, too, the time spent in drinking 
and smoking is worse than wasted, for tobacco and liquor poi- 
son the system, destroy the health, soften the brain, weaken 
the nerves, and bring ruin t thousinds of happy homes. 
There is a lack of tenderness for Belle and me when your 
nerves are excited by drink. I forgive you freely, but the sting 
is left in my heart.’’ 

Mary’s effurts overcame her, and she fell into a passionate 
fit of weeping. 

The strong manwept. They mingled their tears, and talked 
ill a late hour, laying out plans tur the future, and James 
begged furgiveness of her he had wronged. 

** Jt is not too late to pruve my health and strength,’’ said 
the penitent man, and eo it proved 

In one year from that day two beautiful silver cups were 
brought home by the happy father, one fur Belle’s fourth birth- 
day, the other fur the wife who saved hin. Mary’s bore the 
inscription, ‘* An angel saw me falling, and lifted me up.’’ 
Belle’s was also neatly engraved: ** A jattle child shall lead 
them.”’ 

Years have passed since then, and the happy couple, ia the 
vigor of life, on each returning birthday of Belle, who is now . 
a young lady of eighteen, relate to her the little trig] of their 
married life, and the great happiness that has grown from self- 
denial and justice. 

The good wite and mother has kept the silver bright, and 
not a meal has been eaten at home but these cups were on the 
table, where James could be reminded of promises he had made 
and so faithfully kept. 


His eyes flashed and his cheek 


Only ten cents 


Men’s lives should be lihe the day,—more beautiful in the 
evening ; or like summer,—aylow with promise; and like the 
autumn,— rich with the golden sheaves, where good deeds have 
ripened on the field | 
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THE LOVE OF A BIG EOY FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Of all love affairs none can surpass the true love of a 
big boy for his mother — It is a love pure and noble, honorable 
in the highest degree to both. Ido not mean merely a dutiful 
affection, I mean a love which makes a boy gallant to his 
mother, saying plainly to everybody that he is fairly in love 
with her. Next to the 'ove of her husband, nothing so crowns 
a woman's life with honor as this second love, this devotion of 
her son to her. And I never yet knew a boy to * turn out”? 
badly who began by falling in Jove with his mother. Any man 
may fall in love with a fresh-faced girl, and the man who is 
gallant to the virl may cruelly neglect the worn and weary 
wife, But the big boy who is a Jover of his mother at middle 
age is a true knight, who will love his wife as much in the 
sere-leaf autumn as he did in the daisied spring. There is 
nothing so beautifully chivalrous as the love of a big boy for 
his mother.— Beriah Green. 


GUARD THINE ACTION. 


When you meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And tor this by all rejected 
As a thing ot evil tame, 
Guard thine every look and action— 
Speak no words of heartless blame, 
For the slauderer’s vile detraction 
May yet soil thy goodly name. 


When you meet a brow that's awing, 
With 118 wrinkled lines of gloom, 
And a hanghty step thi.t’s drawing 
Tu a solitary tomb, 
Guard thine action, some great sorrow 
Makes the man a spectre grim, 
And the sunset of to-morrow 
May have left thee joined to him. 


When vou meet with one pursning 
Ways the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing, 
With his recklessness and sin, 
Think, if placed in his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again? 


There are spots that hear no flowers, 
Not because the soi] is bad, 
But the summer's genial showers 
Never make their bosoms glad. 
Retter have an aet that's kindly, 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 
Than by judging other's blindly 
Doom the innocent to pain. 
a 


VIRTUE IN WIISTLING. 


An old farmer once raid he wou!d not have a hired man on 
his farm who did not habitually whistle. He always hired 
whistlers. Said he never knew a whistliny laborer to find 
fault with his food, his bed, or complain of any little extra 
work he was asked to perform. Such a man was generally 
kind to children and to animals in his care. He would whistle 
a chilled 4amb into warmth and life, and would bring in his hat 
full of eggs from the barn without breaking one of them. He 
found such a man more careful about closing gates, putting up 
bars and seeing that the nuts on his plough were all properly 
tightened before he took it into the field. He never knew a 
whistling hired man to kick or beat a cow, or drive her on a 
runinto a stable. He had noticed that the sheep he fed in the 
yard and shed gathered around him as he whistled without fear. 

e never had employed a whistler who was nut thoughtful and 
economical. 

It is easy to Jook down on others, but to look down on our- 
selves is the difficulty. 


WAR-SYSTEM. 


T.ook now at the Commonwealth of nations I do not in- 
tend to speak of war debts, under whose accumulated weight 
these nations are now pressed to the earth. These are the ter- 
tible legacy of the past. 1 refer directly to the existing war- 
system, the establishment of the present According to recent 
calculations, its annual cost is not Jess than a thousand millions 
of dollars. Endeavor for a moment, by a comparison with 
other interests, 10 grapple with this sum. 

It is larger than the entire profit of all the commerce and 
manufactures of the world. 

It is larger than all the expenditure for agricultural labor, 
producing the food of man, upon the whole face of the globe. 

It is larger, by a hundred millions, than the value of all the 
exports of all the nations of the earth. 

It is larcer, by more than five hundred millions, than the 
value of all the shipping of the civilized world. 

It is larger, by nine hundred and ninety-seven millions, than 
the annual combined charities of Kurope and America for 
preaching the Gospel to the Heathen. 

Yes! the Commonwealth of Christian Nations, including 
our OWN Country, appropriates, without hesitation, as a matter 
of course, upwards of a thousand millions of dollars annually, 
1o the maintenance of the war-system, and vaunts its two muil- 
lions of dollars, laboriously collected, for diffusing the light of 
the Gospel in foreign lands!) = With untold prodigality of cost, 
it perpetuates the worst heathenism of war; while, by charities 
insignificant in comparison, it dules to the heathen a message of 
peace. At home, it breeds and fatiens a cloud of eagles and 
vultures, trained to swoop upon the Jand. To all the Gertiles 
across the eea, it dismisses a solitary dove.— Charles Sumner. 


MACAULAY’S MOTHER. 


Macaulay, the great essayist and historian, wrote these words: 
‘© Children, look in these eyes, listen to that dear voice, no- 
tice the feeling of a single touch that is bestowed upon you by 
that gentle hand! Make much of it while yet you have that 
most precious of all good gifts—a loving mother. Read the 
unfathomable love of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone 
and lowuk, however slight your pain. In afterlife you may have 
friends—fond, dear, kind friends, hut never will you again have 
the inexpressible Jeve and gentleness lavished upon yuu which 
none buta mother bestows. Often do | sigh in my struggles 
with the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet, deep security I 
felt when, of an evening, nestling in her bosom, I listened to 
some quiet tale, suitable to my aye, read in her tender and un- 
tiring voice. Never can | furget her sweet glances cast upon 
me when I appeared asleep; never her kiss uf peace at night. 
Years have passed away since we laid her beside my father in 
the old churchyard: yet still her voice whispers from the grave 
and her eye watches over me asl visit spots long since hal- 
lowed to the memory.”’ 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


The Daily Remembrancer on Peace and War. 
menway New Vienna, Ohio : 
in America. 1875. 


This is a gem of a book. John Hemmenway has rendered a 
valuable eervice to the cause of Peace in arranging under every 
day of the year a choice selection on PeaGe and W ar, from the 
writings of authors living and deceased. It 18 surprising to 
note the harmony io all the varied expressions of the many 
authors quoted. It isa good book, and will do gond to the 
head and heart of any person who will read it Asa holiday or 
birthday present it is quite appropriate. We wish that every 
boy or girl in the land had a copy of this manual. 

The book is neatly printed on tinted paper, and bound in 
cloth. Price by mail, 75 cents. Address Danict Hitt, New 
Vienna, Clinton Cu., Ohio. 


By John Hem- 
Peace Association of Friends 
Price by mail 75 cents. 


The Progress of Peace Principles, a paper read before the 
Peace Congress at Geneva, Sept , 1874. By bdward A. Law 
rence, D J)., Marblehead, Mass. This pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages should be read and digested by every man who 
aspires to statesmanship. It will be read by the philanthropist 
with pleasure and hope. 


D. Lothrop & Co's Wide Awake, No 3, isout promptly. and 
fully sustains its claims upon young readers. Miss Elza Far- 
man, the editor, shows excellent editerial tact in the selection 
of writers and the arrangement of hercolumns. The youngest 
children are not overlooked in the table of contents. 


Received of Mr. Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill. two Sunday-Schoc] 
bowks. Froggy's Lattle Brother is a pathetic story of child 
lite in London, a pathetic story calculated to bring tears to the 
eyes of the reader. It is one of the best received. The Viking 
Heir has a good deal of merit, a sound temperance moral. 


Divine Providence Illustrated tn the Life of Wiliam H. Ran- 
kin, by Mary J Goddard, is a very readatle Jittle book, show- 
ing a Father’s watch-care and Jove, and the cheerful submis- 
sion of a suffering disciple, appealing to the sensibilities and 
pratitude of the reader. Go forth little messenger of sympathy 
to the suffering children of earth. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and fur refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time totime, 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 


But while we have cause to fee] thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and eanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soun as Christianity shal! gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 

ear.”’ 

: Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do teward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘*‘ The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf ia the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfilment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide. and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutnal slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of further and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we helieve that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
linuve the custom! If we helieve this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in coa- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ.remaing silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eighteen 
hundred years Jong enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blond? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with,the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widewt While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will.to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

Ou behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 


Roseet I. Murray, President, New York. 
DanieL Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Suipiey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vienna, Ohto, First mo. 1, 1874. 
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THE HOME CUARDIAN. 
[ESTABLISHED 1838.) 


A Monthly Magazine of Choice Literature, Stories, Tales, Descriptive 
Sketches, Puems, Special Departments devoted to Editorials, Mothers’ 
Bureau, Health, Children’s Fireside, Christan, Mural and Benevulent 
Work, Publishers’ Matters. 

MRS. P. A. SMITH, EDITOR. 


During the year 1875, a series of articles by Dr. J. ‘I’. Payne on ‘‘Caris- 
TIAN AND BENEVOLENT Work 18 Boston,’ will be contributed. Other 
features and new writers have been engaged, and every effurt will be made 
ww make this Monthly what it has been, oue of the best of the low-priced 
magazines, It will hereafter huve iustrations each mouth. The January 
huinberis sent out lu @ Hew cover, new lype hae been selected, and every 
department hus beep improved. AGENTs aRE WantTspD In every lown aud 
county in the Stutea. Subscription price $1.25 per annum. Address (en- 
clusing stamp), 

THE HOME GUARDIAN, No. 6 Oak Place, Boston, Mass 
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GRISIS OF ’63. HUMAN LIFE. PUBLIC OPINION. 
VOTING FOR WAR. ON THE MOUNTAIN 
SERMON. FUTURE STATE. TIME 
UNKNOWN. 


BY T. F. TUKESBURY, BRENTWOOD, N. H. 


Price by mai] 60 cents. Orders left at this Office will receive 
prompt attention. Or they may be sent direct to the Author. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. ‘They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, thie 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselees. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing 
the sentiments of peace and good will, for lack of adequate 
funds. 


Let our friends think on these things and enquire of the 


Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. 


great ‘ Prince of Peace,’’ what wilt thou have me to do! 
Come, friends, respond at once and send donations greater or 
smaller, to enable us to do the work of righteousness which is 
peace, and pay promptly our bills as they become due. A word 


to the wise is sufficient. 
H. C. DUNHAM, 


Office Agent of Am. P. S. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection fur it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment vf all arrearages. 
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A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
cation and pyblic career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ont with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure aad 
lofty aims ; for Charles Sumner ‘* being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Truatees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of severa) hundred copies of this must excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
ten cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. It 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase uf funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in vur own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.” : 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn 

Luke Hitehcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn, 

Rev. John H, Aughey, St. Louis Mo. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., New York. 

Howard Malcom, D. D, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D , LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 

Hon. David Tumer, Crown Point, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Hl. 

R. M. Hatheld, D. D., Chicago, Jl. 

Jonn V. Farwell, Chicago, Il. 

Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, lowa. 

Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonvitle, Il! 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Rev Prof. Samuel Harnss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon Reverdy Johnson, Balumore, Md. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Pererboro’, New York. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pitsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elihu Burnu, New Britain, Ct. 

Hon. Edward 8. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 

Amasa Walker, LL. D., No. Brookfield, Mass, 

George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dudge, New York. : 

Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As’uon. 
Hon. John J. Fraser, Progiuicial Secretary, N. B. 

C. H. B. Fisher, Fsq., Fredericton, N. B. 

T. H. Rand, Chief Supermtendent Education, N. B. 

A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S OFFICIAL HONESTY. | ington agent was in town to-collect the little sum due the Gen- 

Honesty is the best policy, and it is likewise the only true prin- eral Post-office. A friend, thiuking Lincoln might be embar- 
ciple. A poor man is not debarred from rising in life by his pov- | fa8sed, came down to the office to lend him the sum necessary 
erty, if his character is untainted and his ambition wise. If he | to meet the demand. Mr. Lincoln thanked him, and said he 
has been faithful in a limited career, the probability is that he has | did not need any loan. While the two were talking, the geu- 
prepared himself for higher responsibility. The eyes of a com- | tleman came in. ‘The sum due was less than $100. Lincoln 
munity are fixed upon those who do well the duties entrusted | went to his desk and took out a litile bag, aud turned the coin 
to them ; and when the time comes, as it always will come, for|on the table. It was counted out, and met the demand ex- 
advancement, the testimony borne to a good reputation is sup-| actly. Well it might, for it was not only the exact amount due, 
ported by willing hearts and helping hands. but the identical money itself that Lincoln had taken in; old 

Abraham Lircoln, before he moved to Springfield, was | fashioned rix dollars, pistareens, sixpences, old fashioned cents, 
postmaster in a small western town. The office was poor, | and all were there. ‘I never use money that belongs to other 
aud Lincoln was poorer than the office. It was known that| people,’? said Lincoln, and that resolution did much toward 
lhe was very hard up, and it was also known that the Wash-! making him President of the United States. 
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VIRGINIA TO MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY COL. C. G. BAYLOR. 


Across the chasm dark and bloody 
Where armed Hate once cruel stood, 
Let us build anew our union 
Of the huinan brotherhood. 


Unfurl for us the nation’s banner,— 
Flag of a land forever free ; 

We, too, would claim and share its glory, 
As it floats o’er land and sea. 


In the days long past, onr fathers 
Stood beneath that flag’s broad fold ; 
In the days to come, our children 
Will with yours its fame uphold. 


‘¢ Judge not that ye be not judgéd,”’ 
Comes the warning from above ; 

** Forgive, as thou would’st be forgiven,’’ 
Plead the heavenly words of love. 


The raven’s cry of War is ended, 
The land redeemed has ceased to mourn ; 
Then let our hymns in praise be blended, 
Oh, let the duve of peace return, 


Northern graves by Southern kindred 
Decked by Southern flowers shall be ; 

Emblem of the power that conquers, 
Blessed power of charity ! 


Christian reconciliation 

On the altar of God’s will ; 
Who shall! stay its consummation? 
’ Who shall seek to part us still? 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


O God! our way through darkness leads, 
But thine is living light ; 

Teach us to feel that day succeeds 
To each slow-weariny night: 

Make us to know, though paiu and woe 
Beset our mortal lives, 

That III at last in death lies low, 
and only Good survives. 


Too long th’ oppressor’s iron heel 
‘The saintly brow has pressed ; 
Too oft the tyrant’s murd’rous steel 
Has pierced the guiltless breast ; 
Yet in our souls the seed shal! he, 
Till Thou shalt ‘bid it thrive, 
Of steadfast faith that Wrong shall die, 
Aud only Right survive. 


We walk in shadow; thickest walls 
Do man from man divide ; 

Our brothers spurn our tenderest calls, 
Our holiest aims deride: 

Yet though fell Craft, with fiendish thought, 
Its subtile web contrives, 

Suill Falsehood’s texture shrinks to naught, 
And only Truth survives. 


Wrath clouds our sky ; War lifts on high 
His flag of crimson stain ; 

Each monstrous birth o’erspreads the earth 
In Battle's gory train: 

Yet sull we trust in God the Just, 
Sull keep our faith alive, 

That ’neath Thine eye, all Hate shall die, 
And only Love survive. 


A PROPHET OF PEACE. 


We copy from the London Christian World an eloquent let- 
ter from Salvature Morelli, the distinguished advocate of an 
International Congress for superseding War by Arbitration. 
It Jacks the seligious, Christian element to give it sull greater 
force, but it is an eloquent plea for giving up the barbarism of 
an appeal to arms as the only means of deciding the questions 
that arise between nations. The letter is introduced by one 
from William Howett, from which we make some extracts, 
explaining the occasion for it being written : 

The Italians are taking measures for the removal of the 
remains of Alberigo Gentli from the church of St. Helen’s, 
London, to the church of Santa Croce, Florence. Alberigo 
Gentili was the founder of the system of International Law, 
being the precursor of Grotius. So long ago he proposed 
that the much abused power of making war should be taken 
out of the hands of monarchs, and the power of keeping peace 
by international arbitration should be consigned to the hands of 
a (Congress, or international tribuval, composed of some of the 
wisest and best men uf eachnatiuon. This is what it must coine 
tu finally. 

Signor Salvatore Morelli, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Italian Parliament and the mure distinguished 
author of * Woman and Science,’ a work whose object is to ad- 
vocate a higher and more practical education of women, as nut 
only the mothers but the first instructors of the race, being in- 
vited to join the committee fur Gentili’s monument, has ad- 
dressed to it the following letter, which should first be 
prefaced by the motion which he made in the Italian Chamttr 
vt Deputies in 1370: 

‘* The Chamber, recognizing in the Italian Government the 
mission of initiating at Rome the era of peace and hiberty, in- 
vites the Ministry to adopt the most efficacious means of put- 
ting itself into accurd with the other States of Kurope for the 
civil process of a general disarmament, creating an interna- 
tional tribunal which shall decide with justice those questions 
which hitherto have resulted ia the disasters of inhuman and 
must expensive wars.’’ 

Aud now for this splendid letter in reply to the invitation 
of the Committee of the Gentili Monument :— 


Rome, July 28, 1875. 

Gentlemen—F rom the moment that I saw arise a committee 
for a monument for Alberigo Gentili, the fonnder of the school 
of international reform in the interests uf peace, I have been at 
the post where your letter found me, watching for the main- 
tenance of a thesis which responds wo all the aspirations of my 
habitual studies, and fullowing with all my heart the most dil- 
igent apoatleship of my illustrious friend and colleague, P. 
Stanislas Mancini, and other distinguished persons, which seeks 
to call together the most eminent spirits of Kurope, whatever 
otherwise may be the diversity of their opinions. 

Yes, the epoch of peace is mature! Humanity awaits it as 
the reconstitution of ite new destinies ; as the limitof its great 
miseries ; as the victory of reason over brute furce, which dis- 
orders everything, tramples on everything, exhauets every- 
thing, and restures nothing which is just and durable. 

What I ditfer from you in is the much tov restricted view, 
which you take of the event. To erect a sepulchre, a mauso- 
Jeum, a Son Ginesio, is like making a solemn funeral for a dead 
man. But Alberigo Gentili is nut dead. He symbotizes a 
principle which ferments in the universal conscience, and wiil 
finish by becuming the policy of every civil government. He, 
indeed, who, amidst all the conflicts uf medieval Cainism, 
divined this crisis, anticipating by three centuries the era of 
peace, 1s more than a prophet ; he is a saint, and as such the 
solemnity which you prepare fur him should be a true conse- 
cration, placing his bunes in the Pantheon ot Kome, and his 
statue in the Campidogiio. Inthe Pantheon, because his name, 
the symbol of peace, has a cosmopolitan and superconfessienal 
signification which imposes itself on all the beliefs in the 
world = tu the Campidoghio, by the side of the Cesar of War, 
because assuming Italy at Rome to have a real mission of in- 
ternational fraternity, nothing can express this more Joftily or 
more nobly than elevating upon the rock of its traditional glu- 
ries the statue of Alberigo Gentili ! 
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Nor ought the meriturious committee to think of stopping 
there [i ouvht besides so to act that on the day in which 
shall be inaugurated the monument of Alberizo Genuli, there 
shall be called together at Rome an areopagus of the world, 
cumpused of members of Parliaments, of academies, all the 
hig hest intelligences of every country, thither invited, who, in 
one solemn proclamation, shal] determine without reticence, or 
the hypocrisy of custom, the means of combating radically the 
system of war. 

If the spirit of the times imposes even on the Czar of Rus- 
sia so far as to stimulate him to congregate the sovereigns in 
order to discover how to mitigate aud cover over the iniquity of 
this premeditated murder called war, which immolates at the 
caprice and the ambition of afew the life and the substance of 
the nations, how much more then ought the wise to feel this, 
to whom the light of intellect shuws all the irrationality of this 
monster hurror ! 

Be, therefore, the first to excommunicate this barbarous in- 
stitution, which was condemned from the very day in which the 
penal cude admitted the must serious pleas against homicide 
and premeditated assassination, which ceased equally to bea 
necessity the day in which arbitration was proved possible as 
the determiner of the gravest international questions, and in 
which, finally, the world was convinced that education, render- 
ing less frequent the little social wars of meum et tuum, it is 
possible to eliminate the causes which nourish the criminal 
prejudice of false heroism. 

Let us seek, therefure, to determine, with the authority of a 
scientific body, running counter tu that of war, to make those 
blush who seek massacres fur interested purpuses. _Let us re- 
call diplomacy to gentler councils ; let us dissipate that milita- 
Tism which destroys the spirit of the citizens in barracks, and 
their bodies un the field of battle. Let us cease to bestow 
fwolishly premiums on the inventors of murderous arms, and 
let us cry tu ail the winds of heaven, ** The school! the school ! 
the schvol!’’ so organizing our statutes that they may be- 
cume the efficient means of completing the school, the most 
useful of all revolutions, the revolution of the individual, which, 
changing the cunscience uf men and of the generations, shall 
change also the false principle of government with which men 
are universally disgusted.—W. Y Observer. 


BETWEEN TWO FACTS. 


BY REV. SIDI H. BROWNE. 


_ One of these facts is, that, at the shortest, for the first two 
hundred years of the Christian era, the disciples of Christ did 
not and would not fight in carnal war. because they believed 
that war was utterly opposed to the spirit and practice of Chris- 
tianity. The examples and teachings of Christ and his apostles 
formed a clear divine basis for this faith and practice of the 
primitive Christians. With all informed, fair-minded men, there 
can be no doubt that the Peace doctrine as now, and for years 
past, advocated by the Quakers and some others, including the 
members of the South Cdrulina Peace Society and the CArisian 
Neighbor, is the * faith once delivered to the aaints,’”? so far as 
fighting in carnal war is concerned. This fact—the anti-war 
faith and practice of the earlier disciples—stands in bold rehef 
as the distinguishing feature uf the religion of Christ and as a 
peculiarity of his faithful followers in those days. Who that 
loves the truth will deny this fact? Who that has eyes can fail 
to see its correspondence with the divinely indited ensign, ** On 
earth, peace; guod will toward men,’ and, ‘* The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.”’ 

The other tact is, tnat, for the last two hundred years (not to 
go farther back) of the Christian era, the great body of the pro- 
tersed disciples of Christ, with few exceptions, have been de- 
feaders and advucates of war, the same as other peoples and 
natiuns that profess no regard fur Christ or his religion. And 
according to these views, modern disciples of the Prince of 
Peace have gone to war with each other and with ‘* heathen” 
natiuns, and have slaughtered and have been slaughtered by 
thousands upon thousands. Every land of Christendom has 
been drenched with the blood of Christians shed by Christians ! 
And now, A. DL. 1875, the members of the churches in Christen- 
dom are ready, with their religion and religivus teachers, to go 


out with Bible and prayers, with guns and swords, and butcher 
each other in the latest and must approved style of rapid whole- 
sale destruction! That which vives amazement to this fact is, 
that men, who profess to he sent by Christ to ‘* preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad tidinys of good things’’ to 
all the world, to ‘‘ every creature,’’ are to be found teaching 
their people and the outside world that this fact is in accord 
with the religion of Jesus Christ! He that hath eyes and ears to 
see and hear, let him see and hear! 

The two facts have been briefly stated. Now let them be re- 
moved sufficiently distant from each other to admit observers to 
stand between, and look on ¢Azs fact and then on that. That the 
observers may have light, let a third fact stand between the twu. 
The intermediate fact is this: The modern Christians have the 
same Prince and Saviour, the same lawand gospel, and the same 
Holy Spirit that the primitive Christians had. Besides possess- 
ing in fulness this three-fold divine power, the modern disciples 
have the example of the primitive disciples as ‘ admouition,"’ 
whereby they should profit above their earlier brethren. Can 
the observers believe that buth of these facts, as they stand ia 
awful contrast, were wrought with the approval of Christ, ac- 
cording to his gospel and in agreement with the Holy Spirit? 
Let the observers take time, compare fairly and fully, and when 
they are quite prepared and ready, let them (be it reverently 
written), without partiality for Christ or Peace men—without 
any undue leaning toward heaven—let them announce the result of 
their observations and reflections on the agreement or disagree- 
ment of these two facts—the greatest question of practical mu- 
rality that has ever engaged the human mind, or that lies be- 
tween the antagonistic furces of heaven and hel! as they touch 
this world on the one side and on the other side contending for 
dominion. In the light of the word and Spirit of Christ, corro- 
borated by the experience of the peace and Jove of (‘hri t in the 
soul, look once once more on these two facts. It they are both 
in agreement with Chrisuanitv, then is it not clear that Christ 
and Belial are in firm concord?! If but one of the facts accords 
with Christ, then the other is of Satan; fur Christ is not more 
diverse from Satan than one of these facts is at variance with 
the other. ‘That which astunishes out of measure is, that 
preachers and professors of the religion of Christ can stand be- 
tween these facis, and with avowed loyalty to the Prince of 
Peace, and in the light of his word and Spirit, teach and prac- 
tise war! 

What else can be said than *‘ The light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not’’ Andif the 
‘‘ light’? of the church on this central truth in Christian mo- 
tality **be darkness how great is that darkness.’’ Though 
feeble, we rest our pen more in astonishment than from weari- 
ness. ~ 


Dr. Woolsey wisely remarks :—*‘ One of the most hopeful . 
things to be said of these United States is that we are what we 
are, not chiefly by any forecast of our own, still less by any inten- 
tion to form a great English speaking nation on this side uf the 
water, but because historical causes which could not be fure- 
seen, shaped and moulded us into a tolerably homogeneous and 
compact people. This is the only nation of civilized men of 
which it can be said that we passed through all the stages of our 
life, from birth onward, through revolution to self-government 
and political greatness, in a natural progress, so that what sume 
call historical accident stand out, in our case most especially, to 
a man who sees a God in the world, as His guidance and 
purpose to make something gond out of us: which purpose we 
can thwart, but one is filled with hope by believing that it is 
real,”’ 


According to Ex-Secretary McCulloch, who is one of the 
most reliable authorities in the world in the matter of finances, 
the present debt of France is twice that of the United States, 
and its growth has been, not during war but during peace, 
through the cust ot the standing army. ‘These standing armies 
eat up the producis of honest industry, and are the constant 
provucatives of those European wars which they are suppused 
to guard against at such tremendous expenditure, What an 
economics) world this will be when the sword is beaten into 
ploughshares ! 
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THE GRADUAL TRIUMPH OF LAW OVER 
BRUTE FORCE. .. 


BY HENRY RICHARD, M. P., ENGLAND. 


‘* War,’’ said the greatest of modern warriors, ‘‘ is the trade 
of barbarians ’* But can no remedy be found for the evil? 
Cannot civilized and Christian nations be brought to adopt 
some other means of settling their differences, than this sys- 
tem of hideous waste and wholesale massacre? Is there any- 
thing inherently absurd in the belief, and in the practical 
effurts to which such belief, if it be in earnest, must give rise, 
that the great organized communities which now inhabit Eu- 
rope may be brought tu recognize the jurisdiction of a common 
Jaw, and to seek adjustment for their disputes by a system of 
judicial reference, in lieu of their present appeal to the arbitra- 
tion of brute force? We have a very strong conviction that 
this hope and aim, so far from being absurd, are in perfect har- 
iwnony with the progressive and predominant tendencies of civ- 
ilization. We belive that the history of the past points to this 
cons=mmation as not only possible, but certain ; and, if it be 
80, then those who labor for its attainment, su far from deserv- 
ing to be branded as impracticable Utopists, are only moving in 
a line with the inevitable lcws of Providence. 

Our position is this,—that through all the conflict and con- 
fusion of the past, there may be traced a powerful and prevail- 
ing tendency on the part of mankind to unite and mass them- 
selves in larger social aggregates, under protection of a 
common policy, based on submission to the authority of a 
common law. Under the influence of this tendency, customs 
and practices once generally in vogue have disappeared from 
civilized society. 

But is there any reason why the larger feuds also should not 
be ‘* brought under the cognizance of an impartial judget’’ 

‘We believe that the obstacles in the way of this consumma- 
tion are far Jess forinidable than those which have been already 
surmounted by the processes just described. The enmities nuw 
prevailing between any of the two great nations of Europe, 
are mild in comparison with those that once raged between the 
Saxons and Celts in this island, between the Franks and 
Goths in France, between the Sclaves and Tartars in Russia. 
On the other hand, the points of contact, the means of cum- 
munication, the identities of interest, which exist between 
England and France, or even between England and Russia at 
this day, are beyond all comparison more numerous and more 
intimate than those which existed between England and 
Wales, or between England and Scotland, only three or four 
centuries ago. Why should we, then, brand as dupes of an 
. impracticable chimera thuse who believe in the possibility, and 
labor for the attainment of a consummation which seems s0 en- 
urely in harmony witha great Providential law, whose opera- 
tion we have seen has been steadily advancing and enlargin 
through the ages! | 

We cannot forbear citing here a passage from the speech 


delivered by Victor Hugo, at the opening of the Paris Peace 
Congress in 1849 :— 

‘If four centuries ago, at the period when war was made by 
one district against the other, between cities and between prov- 
inces, some one had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Picardv, to 
Nermandy, to Bottany, to Auvergne, to Provence, to Dau- 
phiny, to Burgundy,— * A day shall come when you will no 
longer make wars—when it will no longer be said that the 
Normans are attacking the Picards, or the people of Lorraine 
are repulsing the Burgundians. . . ~ In that day you will 
have one common thought, common interest, a common desti- 
ny ; you will embrace each other, and recugnize each other as 
children of the same blood and of the same race ; that day 
you will no longer be hosiile tribes —you will be a people ; 
you will-no longer be Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Prov- 
ence— you will be France ! you will no longer make appeals 
to war—you will do so to civilization.’ If, at the period | speak 
of, some one had uttered these words, all men of a serivus and 
positive character, all prudent and cautious men, all the great 
poiiticians of the period, would have cried out, * What a dream- 
er! What a fantastic dream! How little this pretended 
prophet is acquainted withthe human heart! What ridiculous 
tolly! What an absurd chimera!’ Yet, gentlemen, time 
has gone on and on, and we find that this dream, this folly, 
this absurdity has been realized! And | insist upon this. that 
the man who would have dared to utter so sublime a pruphecy, 
would have been pronounced a madinan for having dared to pry 
into the designs of the Deity. Well, then, you at this mo- 
tent say—and | say it with you—we who are assembled here, 
say to France, to England, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spatn, to 
Italy, to Russia—we say tothem, * A day will come when war 
will appear as absurd and be as impossible between Paris and 
London, between St. Petersburgh and Berlin, between Vienna 
and Turin, as it would be now between Rouen and Amiens, 
between Boston and Philadelptia. A day will come when 
you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, England—yon, 
Germany—all of you, nations of the Continent, will, without 
losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious individuality, 
be blended into a superior unity, and constitute an Kuropean 
fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Aisace, have been blended into France. A day will come 
when the only battle-field will be the market open to commerce, 
and the mind opening to new ideas. <A day will come 
when bullets and bomb shells will be replaced by votes, by thé 
universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great Sovereign Senate, which will be to Kurepe what the Par- 
liament is to Kngland, whatthe Diet is to Germany, what the 
Legislative Assembly is to France.’ ”’ 


But if this tendency to bring larger and still larger commu- 
nities of men under the authority and protection of general 
law, is thus clearly traceable in all history, is there any harm, 
is it not, indeed, a clear duty to employ all practicable means 
to facilitate and hasten this consummation as respects the 
great nations of Europe and the world! Some attempts in 
this direction have been already made, though in a very timid, 
hesitating and tentative manner. Nations have agreed to ap- 
peal to certain usaves that have been established by cummeon 
consent, aS cunstituting what is called international law. But 
a nearer approach has been made of late years to something 
like the recognition of a common Jaw in regulating the rela- 
tions of nations. The Declaration of Paris, for instance, on 
Maritime Law, signed by the plenipotentiaries of Great Brit- 
ain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey, 
to which about forty other powers have since given their ad- 
hesion, is more like an act of international legislation than any- 
thing that has taken place before. But if so inany nations cao 
agree in giving, as Lord Russell says, ‘‘ permanence and fixity 
of principles to this part of the Law of Nations,’? why should 
it be thought impossible that they should in like manner agree 
on many other points which remain unsettled, and so by de 
grees fourm something like a Code of international law t 
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Of great significance and importance also was the resolution | 


unanimously adopted by the representatives of the Great Pow- 
ers on the saine occasion, to which subsequently nearly all the 
other civilized Governments adhered, expressing the wish that 
in case of any misunderstancing arising between States re- 
course should be hod, before appealing to arms, to the goud 
offices of a friendly Power. There was here a distinct recog- 
nition of the principle that it is both desirable and practicable 
to employ another umpire than that of force in deciding the 
differences of States. Many instances also happily exist in 
which this prinziple has been applied with perfect success. 

And what was the tribunal which has recently met at Gene- 
va, to adjudicate on the matiers in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States, but a Court of Nations in min- 
lature? Jt had all the essential attributes of a Court. It was 
presided over by judyes of high character, and so chosen as to 
place their independence and impartiality above suspicion. 
The two parties who agreed to subinit their differences to its 
judgment, appeared in Court, represented by their respective 
counsels, who produced their evidence and pleaded for their 
clients as in other courts. And President Grant in his mes- 
sage soon after said most truly that an examplehas thus been 
set, which may he followed by other civilized nations, and be 
finally the means of 1eturuing to productive industry millions 
of men now maintained to settle the disputes of nations by the 
bayonet and the broadsword. 


FINANCE AND MORALS. 

Referring to a proposal fur our national government to with- 
hold or abandon indefinitely all measures for the couversion of 
118 paper currency inte coin, or tor any actual liquidation of its 
indebtedness, the Christian Week/y remarks that such a propo- 
sitien involves a want of *S common honesty.’? This is, in our 
view, undoubtedly true. However urgent the excuse affurded 
by the late war fur paper promises of payment being made 
** legal tenders’ instead of gold or silver, this wae adinitted to 
be unconsututional Tits continuance Jony alter the exeuse has 
passed by, is unjust. The only question now should be, very 
clearly, how soon the government can pay its debts in tull. 
As Danie! Webster said many years ago in the United States 
Senate, noth ng that is not right ts ever really expedient. Aneuor- 
mous ex;euditure of money and d- struction of property oc- 
curred during the war. This must be made up, by the natural 
productiveness of the country and the industry and economy of 
vur people. All devices for escaping from this necessity, or 
for hiding it out of sivht, are delusive, and must lead to greater 
trouble inthe end. Our occasion for alluding to the subject is 
the tact that several leading politicians in different parts of the 
couutry are now endeavoring to propavate ideas of this delu- 
sive kind ; which, if carried out, would, in a word, amuunt to 
repudiution of the honest indebtedness of the nation. The 
repugnance of such views tu common sense as well as to com- 
mon morality, is set forth in an article upon auother page, en- 
titled ** What is Money? ’’ = It would not seem worth while 
to occupy space with dwelling upen things sv obvious, but that 
complex fiuancial speculations have been made to cloud this 
subject, tu a great disadvantage ; sv that whot is honest has 
come to be a question about which many persuns have serious 
doubts ° ° 

It is a maxim belonging essentially to barbarism, that 
‘* whatever is one man’s gain, tuust be sume other man’s loss.”’ 
In savage life it is often true that every man’s hand is ayainst 
every vither man. Civilization, without Christiamity, lessens 
the rudeness and violence of this strugyle for existence ; but 
never disarms it. Nominal Christianity deee litte more. But, 
as the ruot of all Christian morality 1s (ove, such examples of 
this as the world has been favored 10 see have gradually pro- 
duced an effect upon the public opinion ot the must ealiphtened 


mauons ; 80 that the old maxiun is by degrees, coming to he | 
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reversed It is seen already by some, and will in time be un- 
derstood by all, that what is gain to one individual, or one na- 
tion, is, or should be, to fhe advantage of all. Under such con- 
victions, war is growing more and more unpopular, even al- 
though Christian churches sull tail to condemn it as always 
wrong. QOther chanves must follow ; bringing on the final re- 
inoval of reatrictions affecting the intercourse and commerce 
of nations. At last, we trust, may come to pass that dream of 
poesy, foreshadowed also in prophecy : — The parliament of 
inan, the federation of the world.— Friends’ Keview. 


NATIONAL HONESTY. 


That henesty is the best policy 1s a maxim which we firmly 
believe to be generally correct, even with respect to the tempu- 
ral interest of individuals; but with respect to societies, the 
rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, 
that the life of societies is longer than the hfe of individuals. 
It is possible to mention men who have owed great worldly pros- 
perity to breaches of private faith. but we doubt whether it be 
possible to mention a State which has, on the whole, beeu a gainer 
by a breach of public tath The entire history of British India 
is an ilustration of the great truth, that itis not prudent to op- 
pose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most eflicient weapun with 
which man can encounter falsehood is truth. During a long 
course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by 
allies and enemies whom no engazement could bind, have gener- 
ally acted with sincerity and uprightness; and the event has 
proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. English 
valor and English intelligence have done less to extend and 
preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. All that 
we could have gained by imitating the donblings, the evasions, 
the fiction, the perjuries which have been employed against us, 
is as nothing, when compared with what we have gained by 
Leing the one power in India on whose word rehauce can be 
placed. No oath which superstition can devise, no hostage 
however precious, inspires a hundreth part of the confidence 
which is produced by the ‘* yea, yea,’ and ** nay, nay,’’ of the 
British envoy. No fastness, however strong by art or motive, 
gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed by the chief who 
passing through the territories of powerful and deadly enemies, 
is armed with the British guarantee. ‘The mightiest prince of 
the East can scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth 
any portion of the wealth which is concealed under the hearths of 
their subjects. ‘The British Government offers litle more than 
four cent., and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of millions of 
rupees from its most secret repositories. A hostile movarch 
may promise mountains of gold to our Sepoys, on condition that 
they will desert the standard of the Company. The Company 
promises only a moderate pension after a long service. But 
every Sepoy knows that the protnise of the Company will be 
kept; he knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and 
salt are as secure as the salary of the Governor-General ; and he 
knows that there is not another state in India which would not, 
in spite of most sulemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in a 
ditch, as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest 
advantage which a government can possess, is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which no- 
buGy can trust.— Macaulay's Essty on Lord Clive. 


MR. CALIIQUN ON PEACE, IN 1843. 


Peace is the first of our wants, in the present condition of our 
country. We want peace, to reform our own government, and 
to relieve the country from its embarrassments Peace, set- 
tiled and undisturbed, is indispensable to a thorough reform, 
and such a reform to the duration of the government ; but, so 
long as the relation between the two countnes continues in a 
state of doubt between peace and war, all attempts at such re- 
form will prove aboruve. The first step in any such, to be 
successtul, must be to reduce the expenditures tu the legiti- 
mate and economical wants of the government. Wathout 
thatthere can be nothing worthy of the name ; but in an un- 
settled state of the relations of the two countries, all attempts 
at reduction will be baffled by the ery of wat, accompanied by 
insinuations against the patriotism of those who may be so 
hardy as to male them.: Shvuuld the treaty be ratified, an end 
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will be put to that, and no excuse or pretext be left to delay 
the great and indispensable work of reform. 

These are not the only reasons for wanting peace. We want 
it, to enable the people and the States to extricate theinselves 
from their embarrassments. They are both borne down by 
heavy debts, contracted ina period of fallacious prosperity, 
from which there is no other honest and honorable extrication 
but the payment of what isdue. Toenable both States and 
individuals to pay their debts, they must be left in full posses- 
sion of all their means, with as little exactions or restrictions 
on their industry as possible on the part of this government. 
To this a settled state of peace, and an open and free coinmerce 
are indispensable. With these, and the increasing habits of 
economy and industry now everywhere pervading the country, 
the period of embarrassment will soon pass away, to be suc- 
ceeded by one of permanent and healthy prosperity. 

Peace, is indeed, our policy. A kind Providence has cast 
our lot on a portion of the globe sufficiently vast to satisfy the 
most grasping ambition, and abounding in resources beyond al! 
others, which only require to be fully developed to make us 
the greatest and most prosperous people on earth. To the 
full development of the vast resources of our country, we have 
political institutions most happily constituted. With a system 
so bappily constituted, let a durable and firm peace be estab- 
lished, and this government be confined rigidly to the few great 
objects for which it was instituted ; leaving the States to con- 
tend in generous rivalry, to develop, by the arts of peace, their 
respective resources ; and a scene of prosperity and happiness 
would follow, heretofore unequalled on the globe. 


HORRORS OF WAR. 


After a brief survey of the monuments, the religion, the 
superstitions, and the government of Egypt, the author of the 
‘¢ Crescent and Cross,’’ describes the unparalleled fertiliy 
of the valley of the Nile. Groves of stately palm trees and 
fields of grain, he says, wave in rich luxuriance; the waters 
are thronged with huge, strange-looking fish, and on the banks, 
innumerable Jizards are glancing, snakes are twining, and 
countless insects crawling. Tne very air is darkened with 
beautiful birds, and numerous flocks are browsing about the 
villages. 

But amidst all this exuberance of life, man only languishes. 
Not only do the fish and feathered tribes prey upon their infe- 
riors, man also has his tyrant, whose influence is deadlier far ; 
and 500,000 souls have withered from Egypt, wxhin the last 
ten years under the blight of cunscription and oppression. 
When the Pasha’s press-gangs are out recruiting, whole vil- 
lages become deserted. They fly to the desert to escape his 
odious service; and there the bones of thousands lie bleaching 
on the sands, while the roof that had sheltered them remains 
forever deserted. 

The dread of conscription, says this recent traveller, is so 
great, that, ‘‘at least two-thirds of the male population of 
Egypt (amounting to some millions) have deprived themselves 
of the right eye, or of the forefinger of the right hand!”’ 

When sha!l the life-giving spirit of the Prince of Peace, 
pervading the whole world put an end to human cruelty and 
thought, and dispel the worse than Egyptian darkness that en- 
velops this ancient, and once mighty nation. When shall 
Christian nations generally, in the true spirit of their King, 
think more of diffusing their exalted privileges, than of ac- 
quiring new power or avenging insulted pride. —Exchange. 


AN ENGLISH SOLDIER’S STORY. 


** You tell me, sir, that you were inthe army during the 
Crimeat Well, you must recollect how, in those days, every- 
thing French was admired, and how many French customs 
were admired in the service ? Some colonels of cavalry went 
in fur leather overalls. The infantry never ceased agitating 
till they got leave to wear the moustache. In some regiments 
the forage caps of the officers were so fashioned as to look as 
much like the French kepi as possible. ‘The Zouave dress 
was copied and adopted in our West India reyiments. Nearly 
all the younger officers shaved off their whiskers as soon as the 
campaign waa over, aud, Frenchmen like, wore the moustache 
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only. In short, the army got fora considerable period the com- 
plaint of ‘France on the brain,’ and suffered more or less from 
it until 1870 During and after the (serman-French war many 
scores of our officers visited the Prussian armies and head- 
quarters, and the form of professional illness was changed. 
‘hey caught ‘ Germany on the brain,’ they brought it home 
with them, imparted it to others, and itis at present very 
prevalent indeed. Now, one of the most decided symptoms of 
the illness is that of speaking roughly and even brutally. to 
those of an inferior rank. I have heard tell that in the Prus- 
sian service, when an officer is inspecting his men before pa- 
rade, or when about to mount guard, it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see a captain or eubaltern slap a private soldier on the 
face for not being up to the mark in cleanliness of himself or 
his arms. Now, an English officer never has gone, and never 
will go, so far as that. It would not be allowed for a moment 
in the service, nor would our men put up with such treatment. 
But there can be no doubt of the fact that, in a milder degree, 
this symptom of ‘ Germany on the brain’ has seized many 
who bear commissions in the army, and the disease has spread 
to the non-cu:nmissioned officers.’’— All the Year Round. 


PROGRESS OF PEACE. 


BY E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


When the nations are beginning to think more into the sub-- 
ject, and not merely about it, and the glamours of custom and 
false glory are disappearing in the new lights that are shining ; 
when they perceive that the toil, and cost, and cruelty come 
altogether on them ; and that government by ballot. of the 
people, and for the people, is more economical as well as hu- 
mane than by bullets and bayonets, will they not vote for more 
peace and less war’ When they see that a nation is so far a 
person as to be held as strictly amenable to truth and justice as 
any person can be; and that duplicity, chicanery, and wrong 
in public men and natiunal policy can no more escape retnbu- 
tion thaniu a banking institution or a private citizen ; as the 
peoples of the civilized and civilizing nations are becoming ed- 
ucated by these principles in the idea of trial by jury—the 
Magna Charta of human liberty—and of peacefully referring 
their personal difficulties tu the judges of law and right, will 
they not, do they not, more and more appreciate the tcuth and 
justice formulated in laws which are the producers uf peace 
and all real prosperity ! 

Plutarch says of the laws of Solon, ‘‘ they were brilliant 
piles of justice ; but they soon fell to pieces, because they 
were not cemented by education and discipline.’’ Divine prov- 
idence, with wonderful efficacy. is educating the nations of our 
time. Messiah, the Prince of Peace, is the great teacher, and 
the Holy Spirit the quickener, who, out of the old chaos of 
war and strife, is brinuing the new Cosmos of peace, of beauty, 
‘and universal brotherhood. 


“ Not vain the vision which the prophets saw, 
Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 

Sull nves for Earth which fiends so Jong have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God, 

Evil shall cease, and vtolence puss away 
And the tired world breathe free through 


a long Sabbath day.” 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Temperance 
Society, held at Saratoga, last week, resolutions were adopted 
declaring ‘* that the prehibition of the traffic in alcoholic bev- 
erages is a political issue of pressing and transcendent impor- 
tance ; ’’ requesting the Forty-fourth Congress to provide for 
a national commission of inquiry to investigate and repu:t upon 
the alcoholic liquor traffic, its relations to crime, pauperism, 
the public health, revenue and the general weltare, and the re- 
sults of license, and restrictive and prohibitory legislation for 
the suppression of intemperance ; and ‘* heartily commending 
the effurts of the Christian Brotherhood, and other citizens of 
Brooklyn and New York, to secure an enforcement of the re- 
strictive provisions of the existing license laws, and to prevent 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on the Sabbath.” 


In Paris recently the Workmen's Peace Conference has 
unanimously passed the principal resolution before it, which 
solemnly protests against the present armaments of the Eu- 
ropean powers as an intolerable burden on the people. 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCES. 


Two learned bodies, ‘* The Institute of International Law,” 
and the ** Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations,’’ were in session at the Hiague during a part of 
the first week in September. The first mentioned body num- 
bers about fifty members of various nationalities, all men of high 
repute as specialis's in the domain of international law; the 
Other body is more oumerous, and in its methods, if not in its 
motives, more philanthropic and less scientific. The members 
of the former are also for the most part members of the latter, 
but are represented to be rather distrustful of its tendency to 
gushing appeals and impracticable propositions. One aspires 
with enthusiasm to bring about the ideal millennium when there 
shall be no more war; the other contents itself with formulating 
such principles of international] polity as there is reason to hope 
may approve themselves to nations as they are, and be adopted 
as a useful solution of perplexing problems. The asavciation 
is chiefly concerned to induce nations to substitute peaceful ar- 
bitration of differences tor settlement by war. . The institute 
considers in its deliberations the whole scope of international 
relations, commercial as well as military, with a purpose to fix 
and develop them on scientific principles. 

The institute meets once a year to hear reports of special com- 
miltees on topics committed to their ivvestigation at the previous 
meeting. ‘These reports are discussed and then voted upon, the 
vute having no further force or effect than as an expression of 
the opinion of so many eminent publicists as to what the law of 
natiops shuuld be in the given particular. At the meeting just 
held, six committees presented reports. Of these, the twu which 
received the most attention were that relating to the rights of 
invading armies in an enemy‘s country, as defined at the Brus- 
sels conference two years ago, and that relating to the condition 
of private property on the high seas. The first report proposed 
some extensions and modifications of the Brussels declaration ; 
but it was nut unanimous. Whether action was taken on it is 
not reported. Concerning the inviolability of private property, 
the institute held that it was desirable that declaration Nu. 2 of 
the treaty of Paris of 1856, as to respect for the private pro- 
perty of the enemy under a neutral flag, should receive general 
and definite consecratiun as a positive rule of international law. 
The committee also adopted the following rule, borrowed from 
the declarations uf Austria, Prussia and ltaly in 1X66: ** Mer- 
chant vessels and their cargoes cannot be captured if they do not 
carry contraband of war or try to vivlate an effective and 
declared bluckade ;’’ but a reservation was adopted in this con- 
nection, to the effect that the rule is nut applicable to merchant 
vessels, ** which directly or indirectly, take part, or are destined 
tu take part, in hostilities.”? There was another subject reported 
on, having reference to a new wording of the three rules of the 
treaty ot Washington, which would be interesting here; but 
the English papers cuntain no account of it. : 

On the second day of the conference of the association, the 

subject of ‘‘Arbitration and the reduction of armaments and 
war’’ being up, papers were read by the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, forinerly of New York, on the armaments of Ger- 
many, and by Dr. J. B. Miles, of this city, general secretary 
ot the Assuciation, on ** An International Tribunal.’’ Dr 
Thompson said the total fighting force of the German empire 
was 1,7V0,000 men, nearly half a million of whom furmed the 
standing army, each man costing 300 thalers a year. The 
last parliament voted this army for seven yeas, in viula- 
lion of the constitution. He estimated that 40.000 men would 
be an army sofficient for internal defence, but fur external de- 
fence the whole army was necessary, as long as the surround- 
- ing states continued their presentarmaments. Henry Richards, 
M P , of England, read a paper un ‘ International Arbitra- 
tion.’’ The debate that followed showed that, while many be- 
heved the principle of arbitration both good and practicable in 
most cases, the establishment of an international tribunal was 
hardly to be hoped tor Mr. Richards’ resulution recommend- 
ing disarmament was adopted at a subsequent session, and a 
committee appointed to communicate it to European goveri- 
ments. On this subject many of the members frum the cunti- 
nental nations refrained from voting. 

‘There was a report from a committee, of which Judge 

Peabody, of New York, was chairman, upon the eubject of 


collisions at sea. It favored prescribed routes, an international 
code of signals, and proposed several rules of conduct in cases 
of collision. The subject, however, seemed to the Association 
to require further consideration, and a new committee was 
raised, of which the American members are Judge Peabody, 
Mr. Munson and Mr. Dudley Field. We suppose the last sub- 
ject was before the Institute rather than the Association, 
although the English reports are confused. The same may be 
said with regard to the law of bills of exchange, concerning 
which there were two able papers presented. This is a subject 
upon which some progress 18 thought to have been achieved, at 
least that a sure foundation has been laid for future codification. | 
The commercial cities of Europe take much interest in the sub- 
ject, and the chamber of commerce of Hull sent over a delega- 
tion specially to watch the proceedings in the matter. 

There were interesting ceremonies at the conclusion of the 
conference, when Mr. Dudley Field retired from the presi- 
dency, making an address in which he expressed the opinion 
that the simple fact of so numerous and distinguished a gath- 
ering to discuss principles of international law and measures for 
the conservation of peace was an important degree of progress. 
A strong effort was made to obtain 4 vote appointing the next 
meeting at Philadelphia, but several who expressed their in- 
tention of visiting America next year thought that the confer- 
ence ought to be held in Europe. Finally the matter was left 
with the Executive Council, who will announce the place next 
January. 

The attendance was larger than either at Brussels or Geneva. 
America sent eleven representatives, England twenty-two. 
The local arrangements were in every respect admirable. ‘Ihe 
sessions were held in the hall of the second chamber of the 
states-general, which, with all its committee-rooms, was placed 
at the service of the conference. The high officers of the gov- 
ernment showed the members distinguished attention, and the 
entertainment was splendid and hospitable. The Queen of the 
Netherlands showed her interest in many ways, giving a grand 
reception at the palace and attending also the reception given 
by the minister of justice. Her courtesy and intelligence 
charmed every one. She conversed freely with the representa- 
tives of various countries, and shuwed herself accumplished in 
nearly every Janguage epoken by them. The triends ot the 
peace movement consider that the conference has been produc- 
tive of important advantages, and feel much encouraged with 
their prospects in the future.—Advertiser. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


HELD BY THE DUTCHESS COUNTY PEACE SOCIETY IN WILEY‘ 
GRUVE IN SEPTEMBER. : 


The day for our Grove Meeting was bright and beautiful, the 
gathering a large one, and although we felt deeply disappointed 
in not having some whom we expected with u8, Rachel Tuwn- 
send being detained by sickness, and others by business in dif- 
ferent directions, the earnestness with which others came for- 
ward to make strong the testimony of truth, repaid all our anx- 
iety. At a quarter tu twelve o'clock the large meeting was 
called tu order by the President, C. B. Deyo. Professor Lester 
and his able choir than sang a beautiful opening for the ucca- 
sion. . 

After a silent communion of spirit, Mrs. Helen M. Slocum 
gave a touching and earnest prayer, after which the choir again 
sang. Edward Merritt of Poughkeepsie, then read an able 
essay, showing up the evils of the war syatein, and how strongly 
this military spirit was engrafted in all our instituuuns of both 
Church and State, and of the need there was in the home cir- 
cle and abroad, to maintain a manner becoming our spirit 
and profession ; that thig foul wrong upon our present civiliza- 
tion may be blotted out. A cummittee was then appointed to 
being forward the names of officers to serve this suciety the 
coming year, and to report at the commencement of the after- 
noon session. ‘The secretary then read a letter from Alfred H. 
Love, President of the Universal Peace Union. ‘I'here were 
alsv many good letters from workers in other States, but the 
time was hardly suthcient for the speakers, and they were not 
read. Gideon Frost, with his guod words for Peace came, also 
the earnest of his love for the principle, accompanying five 
dollars ; Julia Ward Howe’s, accuinpauied by a package of her 
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pamphlets, the Woman’s Peace Festivals for June 2d, 1874. 


The Indian Mirror, organ of the Hindu Brahma Somaj, has 


Anna White, of the Mount Lebanon community of Shakers, | a department which it calls ‘* Devotional,’’ and which 1s occu- 


wrote a beautiful letter. 
ing some appropriate songs composed by the Whipples. 
committee was then appointed to solicit subscribers fur the Vurce 
of Peace, and to collect funds for the Voice of Peace. The forenoon 
session closed by a beautiful piece from the temperance choir. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Edward Merritt re- 
ported the following names for officers fur the ensuing year, of 
the Dutchess County Peace Society: Chas. B. Deyo, Presi- 
dent; Theodore J. Crouse, Vice-President; Amanda Deyo, 
Secretary; Ella Smith, Assietant Secretary; Ruth Angeline 
Gildersleeve, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee : Edward Merritt, Poughkeepsia; Ed- 
ward Barmore, Moore's Mills; Ella Smith, Clinton Corners ; 
Blizabeth Marshall, Crum Elbow ; Theodore A. Cookingham, 
Clinton Hollow. 

These were unanimously elected. The President expressed 
his thanks for being again placed in this position by the confi- 
dence of the seciety. The choir then sang ‘:‘lhe sweet bye- 
and-bye.’’ Aftera few moments of silence La Verzne Gardner, 
of Towanda, Pa., gave utterance to an inspiring prayer. The 
President in a few remarks expressed his high regard fur the 
cause of Peace and of its comprehensiveness. 

A beautiful piece entitled ‘‘’lhere’s love at home,’’ was 
sung by the children of Crum Elbow. Mrs. Helen M. Slocum 
addressed the meeting at some length. 

John Shotwell, of Rahway, N. J., gave some earnest and 
timely remarks, followed by Henry S. Carr of New York city, 
Prof. J. K. H. Willcox, of Washington, D. C., Wm. Moore, 
of Poughkeepsie, Prof. Lester, Joseph Faglish, LaVergne 
Gardner, of Towanda, Pa., and Mrs JaneWeltan. There was 
much of worth in all the speeches of these last. but time forbids 
a further report, and very likely the space in your paper. It 
was an interesting occasion, and the large audience listened 
patiently ull the close to both the excellent speeches and the 
good music, which Protessor Lester spared no pains to make as 
pleasing as possible. By order of the Committee. 
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SOCIALISM IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian government, with all its enginery of repression, 
is not competent to check the growth of eucialism. Last win- 
ter men suspected of sucialistic views were arrested by the 
thousand in different parts of the empire. It was said at that 
time that thirty-seven provinces were tainted with the forbidden 
faith, religious and political, for it seems in Russia to be a com- 
pound of these two qualities Some of the arrested persons 
were tried and transported, or otherwise punished, uthers were 
discharged, and others held over for trial. The empire is now 
subjected to another alarm. More svucialists and agitators, 
under various names, have been seized and indicted. ‘lhe gov- 
ernment prosecutor declares that socialismn is rapidly spreading 
in Russia ; that the must ardent propagandists belony to the 
upper classes (which is a new turn in the movemert), and that 
they include retired army officers, justices of the peace, and 
officials of all grades. Heretufore the teachers ot socialism 
in the empire have been men of decided talent but of humble 
orivin and connections ; and it may well make the government 
anxious tu see its Own sworn supporters and the aristocracy in 
the rauks of its interna] enemies. 
content among the poorer classes of Russia has been recently 
added a very severe conscription law, which takes them away 
from their work and their families and puts them in the army 
In all other European countries but Germany—where the pov- 
ernment crushes out everything that threatens it—this same 
aggravated feeling of discontent is boldly manifesting itself ter 
the same reason. The people are sick of being withdrawn 
from remunerative labor for the best years of their lives, and 
then made food for powder. Among the dissatisfied masses 
socialisin now finds mure adherents than ever before ; but the 
hope which they cherish, that it will ever take the place of any 
form of government in Europe or Anerica, still remains the 
wildest of human dreams. 


Of all struggles the endeavor to be just is the greatest. 


To the many causes of dis- | 


pe 


One from Zerah ©. Whipple, contain-! pied with such prayers as the occasions of the day seem to de- 
A | mand. They have, of course, no taint of the old paganism about 


them, but are penitent and humble petitions to the Great Father. 
We copv oneof the four in the Jast number that has reached 
us, explaining that when it was issued a war with Burmah 
seemed oot improbable. 

‘*() God of love and peace, do Thou, we humbly beseech 
Thee, avert the calamity of a terrible war about to burst upon 
us. lt is sad to think of the misery and sin and bloodshed which 
are caused by war. O Lord, Thou hast forbidden war and com- 
manded Thy children to live in peace and brotherly love, so 
that we may be fit for Thy holy kingdom. Our vengeful hearts 
are easily excited by indignities and insults. Teach us, 
Father, to love our enemies and forgive them, and return good 
for evil always. Merciful Sovereign, vouchsate unto our rulers, 
in these days, wisdom and foresight, clemency and patience, 
and keep them from bad counsel. May Thy good name pro- 
move peace, good-will, and Jove among all the nations of the 
earth.’’—Independent. 


CarpinaL Manninc on Evropean ARMAMENTS —Cardinal 
Manning. in addressing a recent deputation, and speaking of the 
present state of the Continent, said : — He was no prophet, but 
he thought that nu one needed the gift of prophecy to perceive that 
the armament of seven millions of men at least, with a power 
of destruction that has never been equalled in the annals of war- 
like nations, all portended a greater and bloodier conflict in 
Europe than we have hitherto witnessed.. He thought it a 
shame and a scandal to the Christian world to see the miserv 
and the scourge the sins of Governments had created and 
brought about’ = Bnt the Christian world will not be able to do 
without seourging itself by a European war which it has prepared 
for itself. [lis words were nota threat, buta lament. Asa 
man of peace and pastor of a flock, he prayed that the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe might speedily disarm in every country, 
and might turn to the Guspel of Peace — to the uniun of the 
Christian world. 


War's Waste.—Give me the money that has been spent in 
war, says a writer, and I will purchase every foot of land upoa 
the globe ; | will clothe every man, woman and child in an at- 
tire of which kings and queens might be proud ; I will build a 
schoulhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the 
earth; | will build an academy in every town, and I will endow 
it; a college in every State, and fillit with able professors; | will 
crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the pro- 
mulation cf the gospel of peace ; I will support in every pulpit 
an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morn- 
ing the chime on every hill should answer to the chime on 
another around the earth's circumference; and the voice of 
prayer and song of praise shuuld ascend like a univereal hulo- 
caust to heaven. 


STARTLING Ficures.—The standing army of this country 
numbers, in time of peace, about 432,000 men and costs about 
$10,000,000, while the navy costs about $30,000,000 per 
annum. Pensions amount to $30,000,000 per annum, and the 
interest on the national debt (now sume $2,225,000), reaches 
the sum of $111,250.000 per annum, making the sum total of 
$211,250,000 ! This eum divided among our estimated popu- 
lation, 44,000,000, would give to each man, woman, and child, 
of the whole country, about $4.80, and to each family abont 
$24 00 as their yeaaly contribution fur the worship of the god 
of war. And let it be remembered that the whole national 
domain 1s mortgaged to the amountof $€2,225,000,000 to be 
paid by us or our descendants, or remain as an incubus on the 
enterprise of our prosperity in all coming time! Aud what 
have we in return for such an exorbitant expenditure ? 


The Minister of War, in a recent public speech at Contrexe- 
ville, in the eastern part of France, declared that the povern- 
ment would confine the reurganization of the army under the 
military Jaw to a peace footing, fur merely defensive purposes. 
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Vou. IV. 


‘LET US HAVE PEACE.” 
WRONG. 


We all were wrong, all wrong — 
The living and the dead. 

Were wrong—the hardest words to say, 
The bravest words when said. 


Then wreathe our swords with flowers, 
Which first our tears have wet; 

The flowers for glory and for love, 
The tears for deep regret. 


We thought our swords were right, 
And they shal] blaze in song ; 

Our tears are nobler than our swords, 
May God forgive the wrong. 


THE BURIAL. 


Oh! dig us a grave in the darkest woods 
Or alone by the sounding sea, 

Or afar in the desert’s solitudes, 
And wide and deep let it be. 


We will bury therein our evil past, 
In silence and sadness and shame ; 
The pride and the selfish loves that cast 
rheir shadows upon our fame. 


The spirit that made and kept men slaves, 
The tears and the blood of the past; 

The madness that filled the land with graves, 
And the hate that dies at last. 


Then fill up the grave and mark the place 
With a white stone graven Peace ; 

And Jet us all pray for God’s sweet grace, 
That wars forever may cease. 


And Jet us remember that nothing dies 
Which God has ordained to live ; 

That freedom shall reiga beneath the skies, 
And the Peace that God shall give. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
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THE GOLD NECKLACE. 


Johnny was a bright lad of about twelve or thirteen years. 
He lived among the green hills, where his father had a neat 
farm, and where the great world was little known. 

A peddler, who used to travel round selling pretty things to 
the country folk, took a liking to the little boy, and inspired 
him with a strong desire to try his hand in trade, which, he 
told him, was so much more profitable than farming. He 
wanted a boy to assist in carrying his merchandise; and John- 
ny thought that it was the beginning of great things when he 
was invited to travel with the peddler in that capacity. 

_The farmer made no objection to the arrangement. He had 
a large family, and could spare his little son ; and perhaps, too, 
he thought it wise to let the lad have a trial of the life which 
appeared so charming. He therefore gave him permission to 
go. but added, as he bade him farewell, ‘‘ Be a good boy, 

ohnny ; and if you get tired, come back home.”’ 

The mother added her cheerful good wishes ; and after kiss- 
ing each one of the family, the little boy started with light 
spirits by the peddler’s side. 

Johnny had quite a gay time assisting in the sales of ribbons 
and laces, rings and brooches , and the peddler’s lively com- 
panionship shortened the road. At length they approached a 
large house surrounded by handsome grounds, where they were 
received by two or three richly-dressed Jadies, and presented 
their gay wares. 

Gold necklaces were then very fashionable, and one of pretty 
design was produced by the peddler, which he offered to the 
ladies at a great bargain. It was the last of a lot, he said, 
each of which had fetched him a good price ; he could there- 
fore afford to sell this one without calculating profit, and espec- 
ially as the ladies had bought several articles of him, he would 
let them have the necklace for two pounds, ten shillings, which 
he declared to be less than cost price. The ornament was pur- 
chased, the money paid, and the dealer gravely withdrew. At 
a little distance from the house, however, he burst into a loud 
laugh, and slapping his young companion on the back, ex- 
claimed, ** There, boy, that’s the way to do business! That 
necklace cost me about half-a-crown, and there’s not a bit of 
gold in it! ”’ : 

Johnny stood still, staring in amazement at the announcement. 
At length he spoke: ‘* Father told me if I got tired to come home, 
and I believe [ am tired now. Giood-by.’’ And handing the 
pack which he carried tu its owner, he coldly turned away. 
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It was now the peddler's turn to be astonished. The laugh 
was changed to an expression of concern, and, following the 
boy, he used every argument to induce him to proceed in his 
company ; but the child of honest parents had been taught to 
‘* hate every false way.’’ If trade involved fraud and decep- 
tion, he would have nothing to do with it; so, resisting every 
overture, he pursued his way back, and, disappointed and foot- 
sore, at close of day he re-entered his green mountain home. 

Forty years have passed since then, and the Johnny of our 
story never turned aside from ‘* the way of the just.’’ During 
the last half of his life he has been in respectable business in an 
important city. He is not what the world calls rich, but he 
enjovs what wealth could not give ; he is the esteemed bearer 
of an unsullied name, the happy father of an upright family, 
and an honored and trusted member of the church of Christ 
— Sunshine. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


BY CHARLES MCKAY. 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorions deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In Jove and right, 
And ease their scorn of one another! | 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness : : 
And knowledge pour 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect, 
In self: respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother, 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


I am only a little girl, but I am so much interested in the 
cause of Peace, that ] wish to write a few lines. My papa is 
going to be a life member of the American Peace Society ; and 
we enjoy very much reading the Advocate, and particularly the 
beautiful Angel of Peace. | 

I was reading in the last number about a rabbit, which some- 
body said was in the moon. I never saw one in it, and don’t 
believe there is any such thing; but I am quite sure 1 have 
seen, many times, in God’s Holy Word precious promises of 
Pxace to all the nations and people of the earth. 

I hope all our Sunday school teachers, and our ministers 
eopeorally: will tell their hearers that war is cruel and sinful. 

our agent, Mr.W., sometimes visits us and preaches in our 
neighborhood, and we all Jove to hear about the labors of the 
peacemakers, and the coming of the happy day when wars shall 
cease, and soldiers be much better employed than in shooting 
and killing one another. 


Morse, lowa, Aug. 23, 1875. Ametia Bristow. 


Dancer From wiTHIN.—Luther used to say, I fear more 
what is within me than what comes from without; the storms 
and winds without do never move the earth, it is only vapors 
within that cause earthquakes. 


THE SOLDIER’S DEATH. 


The pale and ghastly moon was wading through thick and 
frightful clouds, ever and anon peering forth in her chilly splen- 
dor. The wild winds of winter flew merrily, fashioning col- 
orless snow wreaths of icy beauty ; sometimes flying with 
tremendous force, and filling the heavens with misty snow, and 
suddenly falling asleep, as if lulled by the moaning pines that 
pointed to the sky. When the winds were still and the moon 
gave out her sickly light, there was a superstitious dreariness 
about the valley and mountain ; here a cloud chasing with 
lightning-speed away—there was a column of ghost-like snow 
moving onward, moaning among the neighboring pines. How 
cruelly the cold winds swept across the brow of the dying 
soldier ! 

He lay in the valley. A wreath of snow was his pillow, 
and a drift his couch. His covering was the moonshive and 
ehadows—his watchers the stars. 

He had fought bravely and well, and had received his death- 
wound and stretched him hereto die. He had been conquered, 
and his friends were far away. The cruel fve had Jeft the 
wounded on the field to die. And they had perished—all but one. 


‘6 Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight onthe wrathful billow.’’ 


His large broad forehead lay open to heaven, and the pure 
snow Jit upon it. His lips were coated with his breath. Icicles 
hung from his eyelids, pendents of his frozen tears! He 
thought of his mother. Could she have laid her hand upon 
his cold forehead, and kissed the white frost from his lip—could 
she have cheered him in his dying hour—have led him to the 
edge of the stream of Death—then he could have crossed the 
turbulent stream with less fear. But to breathe his life out 
alone, with no witnesses but the grim and shadowy phantoms 
of a midnight battle-field—with no one to cheer save the 
mournful symphony of the mountain pine—ah! it sent fear 
into the heart of the soldier. And his life had been—a life of 
butchery ! 

With his remaining strength, he raised himself, and gazed 
on the old, bald mountains '—on the terrific scenery around. 
A thrill of the pulse—a throb of the heart, and he was no more ! 


TWO FRIENDS. 


We like true stories about animals. It seemsthatin London, 
some months ago, a puor dog, having been pelted with sticks 
and stones by cruel boys until his flesh was bruised and his leg 
fractured, limped into aetable. In one of the stalls was an in- 
telligent young horse: he seemed tuuched by the diatress of 
the dog, and looking down, inspected the broken leg. Then, 
with his fore feet, he pushed some straw into a corner of the 
stable, and made a bed for the dog. The dog lay down there 
and slept all night, and the horse took good care not to hurt 
him. When some bran mash, which formed part of his food, 
was brought to the horse he gently caught the dog by the neck, 
and with his teeth lifted him into the trough, as much as to say, 
‘There, help yourselt! Kat as much as you want.’? For 
weeks the two friends fed together, and the invalid grew strong. 
At night the horse arranged a soft bed fur the dog, and encir- 
cled him with one of his fore feet, showing the utmost careful- 
ness. Such kindness might well be copied by the humtan race. 


Ir lonty Hap Capitat.— If I only had capital,’’ a young 
man said, as he puffed a ten cent cigar, ‘*l would do some- 
thing.” 

‘“*If I only had capital,’’ said another, as he walked away 
from a dramshop, ‘*' I would go into business ’’ 

Young man with the cigar, you are smoking away your capli- 
tal. You from the dramshop are drinking yours, and destroy- 
ing your budy at the same time. Dimes make dollars. Time 
is money. Don't wait for a fortune to begin with. Our men 
of power and influence did not start with fortunes. You, too, 
can make your mark, if you will But yon must step squander- 
ing your money, and spending your time in idleness. 
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ROB’S LITTLE TEACHER. 


It was a dark, cold November afternoon ; so dark, that. 
women were hurrying through the streets of the great city to 
reach their home ; su cold, that every passer-by wrapped him- 
self up in his clothes, and put his coat-collar up to his ears, to 
keep out the whistling wind: 

But Rob Martin, who had no comfortable home to which to 
go, and no warm clothes in which to wrap himself, stood at his 
crossing (his broom in his hand), looking listlessly and wearily 
on, While the people passed him in a never-ending stream. 

** [t's hard, very hard,’* the boy murmured to himself, re- 
treating froin his crossing, and putting his back against the 
wall with a slight shiver. ‘* I shouldn’t wonder if these folks 
have a pretty good time of it ; lots to eat and drink, and fires 
to warm ‘em. and heds to sleep in; while as forme, with a 
father as drinks, and a mother as does nothing else, and no 
bread but what I earns myself. It ss hard, that itis! And yet 
that ain't the worst. Them things I'm kinder used to; but 
there‘s one | ain’t used toa bit, nor I never shall be. Most of 
the fellows about here has got a mother or a sister, or p'raps a 
dog ur a kitten as loves ’em, but I’ve got nothin’°—nothin’ in 
the world ; nobody cares for pnor Rob.” 

‘« Then what | heard yesterday ain’t true, Robbie,’’ said a 
childish voice ; and the boy, starting and looking round, saw 
at his elbow a little girl whose home was in the same street as 
his own, and whose pale face and poorly clad little form he 
often saw as he went to and from his crossing. As he looked 
at her, amazed at her words, she repeated them emphatically, 
adding, ** And yet what I heard feels like true, and I want it 
to feel so—lI du, indeed, Rub ’’ 

‘*¢ { didn’t know | was talking out loud, Nan,’’ said he at 
last, ‘* but, p’raps, as you have heard me, you'll tell me what you 
mean ; if you can te]l poor Rob Martin of any one as loves 
him, vou’ll be cleverer than I thinks you;”’’ and the boy 
Jaughed a bitter laugh, and resting his arm against a lamp- 
post, looked down upon his little companion, why, thinlv clad 
as she was, deliberately sat down on the pavement, and said 
quietly ; ‘* Iam not very clever, | know, but what I heard has 
stayed here,’’ and she clasped her hands on herheart. ‘* It’s 
jast this, Rob. The somebody who loves all poor children like 
us, and who wants us to Jove Him too, is Jesus.’’ 

‘‘ Jesus! why, whois that!’ asked the boy gravely, 
struck, in spite of himself, by the child’s earnestness. 

** He's not on earth at all,’’ replied Nan, understanding his 
words literally—** leastways, we can’t see Him; but He was 
here once, and He was poor like us, and sometimes was hungry 


and tired, just as we are ; but the best of itall is, Rob, that He 


loves us, He loves us ever 80 much ; ’’ and the little girl’s face 
kindled as she raised her eyes to those of the listener 

‘¢ That's all very well, but how do you know it for certain? ”’ 
asked Rob 

““ Well,’’ said the child, ‘* He must love us, you know, or 
He’d never have come to die for us; and God (that’s His 
Father) must have loved us too, or He’d never have sent Him to 
save us. I haven't learned much about it, Rob, but they made 
me say one little bit out of a big book till I knew it by heart, 
and I‘l]l just say it to you, and then run home, for it’s getting 
late.”? ‘Then, standing up, and gazing straight into Rob’s face 
with her earnest eyes, Nan said slowly, ‘* God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 

‘* Stop one moment more, aad tell us where you heard all 
this,’’ said Rob, catching the child's tattered frock as she was 
moving away.”’ 

‘* [heard it at the Sunday Ragged-school down at the bot- 
tom of Colham street,’* replied Nan readily, ‘‘ and you can go 
too if you like; I wish you would.’’ 

‘* Just stay another minute,’’ pleaded Rob. ‘* Say that 
thing over once more, so I can remember it.’’ Nan repeated 
the text very slowly, twice over, and Rob repeated it after her. 
Then she bade him gvod-by, and ran home, while Rob re- 
mained at his crossing, saying again and again to himself the 
sweet gospel words, heard for to-day for the first time.. The 
next Sunday morning found Rob Martin in the Ragged-schvol, 
eager to hear more of the truth which he had first received 
from the lips of a little child. That he found and learned to 
love his Saviour, we may be sure, for we know Who has said, 
‘* Those that seek shal] find.’”’ And we need not follow 
further the history of Rob and Nan, if by this brief sketch we 
have been taught the lesson that God works often by lowly 
means, and that even a child may be His preacher of righteous- 
ness.—Child’s Companion. 


A DELIGHTFUL LEGEND. 


There was a charming tradition connected with the site on 
which the temple of Solomon was erected. _It is said to have 
been occupied in common by two brothers, one of whom had a 
family, the other had none. On the spot was a field of wheat. 
On the evening succeeding the harvest, the wheat having been 
gathered in shocks, the elder brother said to his wife: ‘* M 
younger brother is unable to bear the burdens and heat of the 
day. I will arise, take of “ shocks and place them with his, 
without his knowledge. ”’ he brother being actuated by the 
same benevolent motives, said within himself: ‘‘ My elder 
brother has a family, and I have none. I will contribute to 
their support ; I will arise, take of my shocks and place them 
with his, without his knowledge.”’ 

Judge of their .nutual astonishment when on the following 
morning they found their respective shocks undiminished. 
This course of events transpired for several nights, when each 
resolved in his own mind to stand guard and solve the mystery. 
They did so, when on the following night, they met each other 
half way between their respective shocks with their arms full. 
Upon ground hallowed by such association as this was the 
Temple of King Solomon erected—so spacious, so magnificent, 
the wonder and admiration of the world. Alas! in these days 
how many would sooner steal their brother’s whole shock than 
add to it a single sheaf! 


Spare moments are the gold dust of time; and Young was 
writing a true as well asa striking line, when he taught that 
‘* sands make the mountain, and moments make the year.”” Of 
all the portion of our life, spare moments are the most fruit- 
ful in good or evil. They are the gaps through which tempta- 
tions find the easiest access to the garden of the soul. 


The seven wonders of the world are, or were, the Pyramids, 
the Pharos of Alexandria, Gardens of Babylon, Temple of 
Diana, Statue of Jupiter Olympus, Mausoleum of Artemisia, 
and the Colossus of Rhodes. 


THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


“* Pray come and dine with me,’’ said the fox to the stork. 

‘¢'Thanks,’’ said the stork ; ‘** I will do so.’’ 

Now it was the plan of the fox to have some fun with the 
stork. Hehad soup brought in a wide dish, not more than an 
inch or two deep. Of course the fox could Jap up the soup as 
a cat laps milk, but the stork could but just dip in the point of 
his bill. That was of no use ; he got no soup, whilst his host 
had a good meal. 

With arude sort of smile the fox said, ** I should think, 
friend stork, that such a bill as yours may be in your way a 
good dea]. lam glad I am not a stork.”’ 

The stork took leave of the fux, and went home to dine. 

The next day the stork met the fox, and said to him, Friend, 
I] have some rich meat at home—will yuu come and dine with 
me? ’? 

‘¢ How kind you are to ask me,’’ said the fox; ‘‘ I shall be 
right glad to dine with you, as it is late,and I have a lung way 
to go ere I can get to my own den to dine.’’ 

When the stork and fox got near to where the stork dwelt, 
the fox said, ** lL am vlad that we are so near your home. | ain 
quite faint for want of food—and rich meat! ah! 1 smell it 
now! Whata fine smell ! ’’ 

‘© Bring the meat,’’ said the stork to his cook. 

It was brought in a glass jar with a long thin neck. 

‘¢ Now, friend fox, eat,’’ said the stork. 

‘© Fat! said the fox; ** howcanl? Your meat looks 
nice and smells nice ; but how can I get to taste it? ”’ ; 

‘* Ah, yes, Isee what you mean,’’ said the stork—** you 
have no bill: how bad it must be to have no bill. I am glad 
that I am not a fux. Poor fox! no bill! I will give you 
some meat as you are faint; but I am faint too, and must 
dine first. You need not go home to dine, as I did when 1 
came to see you.”’ 

The stork then with ease ate out of the jar, and now and 
then he gave the fox a taste. 

‘* Well,’’ said the fox, ‘* find that you have paid me in my 
own coin. I had my joke, now you have yours. = It is tit’ for 
tat; but I must say I was not so kind to you as you are to me.”’ 


WOW HE FELT. 


He had a wooden leg, three fingers were gone from the left 
hand, and he had to use acrutch. In the dusk of the evening 
he sat down on a dry-goods box on the street corner, and, 
striking the ground with his crutch, he exclaimed— 

‘¢ Well, old pard, the war's over! Gimme your hand— 
shake hard !”” 

He shook the crutch with hearty good will, and continued— 

‘¢ There’s no more Reb—no more Yank! We’re all Ameri- 
can, and standing shoulder to shoulder—South Carolina alung- 
side Massachusetts ”’ 

Ife waited awhile, and then went on— ; 

‘*No more skirmishes—no more fouts! Uncle Robert is 
dead, General Grant wants peace, and they're melting up swords 
and bayonets to make cotton-mill machinery! We're about 
through camping out, old pard, and we hain’t sorry—not a 
bit!” 

He leaned the crutch against the box, lifted his wooden leg, 
and said— 

‘* Lost a good leg at Fredericksburg, when I was under 
Barksdale, and Burnside thought he could whip old Uncle 
Robert and Stonewall Jackson together! Good Lord wasn’t it 
hot that day, when the Yanks laid the pontoons and got up and 
got for us! And when we got up and got for them, wasn’t it 
red hot?”? 

He stopped to ponder for a while, and his voice was soft as 
he said— 

‘* But I forgive ’em! I took the chances and Jost! [ am 
reaching out now to shake hands with the Yank who shot me, 
and [Jl divide ny tobacco half and half with him! Jt was a 
big war, Yank and Reb stood myht up and showed pluck, but 
it’s time to forgive and forget.” 

He cut a chew off his plug, took off his battered hat and 
looked at it, and continued— 


“Didn't we all come of one bluud? — ain’t we the big 
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American nation!  Jsn’t this here United States the biggest 
plantation on the river, and is there a nation in the v orld that 
dares knuck the chip off our shoulder ? 


Maryland, my Maryland, 
Michigan, my Michigan.’’ 

He put down his leg, looked at his crippled hand, and solilo- 
quized — 

‘Three fingers gone—hand used up, but I am sausfied. 
Folks who go to war expect to feel bullets.) We stood up to 
the Yanks—they steod up to us—it was a fair fout, and we got 
licked. ‘Two fingers hain’t as good as five, but they are guud 
enough to shake hands with! Come up here, you Yanks, and 
grip me! We raise cotton down here— you raise corn up 
there—less trade!" ° 

He lifted his crutch, struck it down hard, and went on— 

‘* Confound a family who'll fight each other! We have got 
the bigyest and best country that ever laid out of doors.’’ 

He sat and pondered while the shadows grew deeper, and 
by-and-by he said— 

‘¢There’s lots of graves down here—there’s heaps o’ war 
orphans up North; I’m erippled and half sick. We have got 
through fighting—we’re shaking hands now, and confound the 
man who says a word to Interrupt the harmouy! It’s one family 
—old Uncle Sam's boys and gals and babies; and we’re guing 
to live in the same house, eat at the same table, and turn out 
better crops than any other ranch on the globe!’’ 

Ile rose up to go, rapped on the box with his crutch and 
continued— 

** Resolved that this glorious old family stick right together in 
the old homestead for the next million years to come.’’— Vicks- 


burg (Miss.) Herald. 


TWO SIDES. . 


Some one writes from the sunny South: — ‘*A colored man 
occupied the pulpit. His sertnon was intended to be exciting, 
but it seems failed of its effect. After preaching for about an 
hour, he stopped, considerably exhausted, and said, ‘My bred- 
eren, de Methodis’ ain’t now what dey used tobe. It used tu be 
you could know time you got in hearin’ of de church: de peo- 
ple was a shoutin’, an’ a singin’, an’ a praisin’ de Lord. Nuw 
aman may preach /thke thunder to you tor a hour, an’ he ain’t 
git a grunt out o° one ob you.’ ”’ 

Concerning ‘hollering’? in meeting another one writes :— 
‘* Aunt Judy, an old colored woman, said to one of her sisters, 
‘Pant de true grace, honey; tant de sure glory. You hollers 
too luud. When you gits de love in your heart and de lamb in 
your bosom, you'll feel as ef you was in that stable in Beth’ lem, 
and de blessed Virgin had lent you de sleeping baby to hold.’ ” 


ar a 


There is nothing in the world which is so venerable as the 
character of parents, nothing so intimate and endearing ag the 
relation of husband and wife, nothing so tender as that of chil- 
dren, and nothing so lovely as that of brothers and sisters. 
The litle circle is made one by a single interest and a single 
union of affections. 


——_ 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


The Daily Remembrancer on Peace and War. By John Hem. 
menway New Vienna, Ohiv: Peace Association of Friends 
in America. 1875. Price by mail 75 cents. 


This is a gem of a book. John Hemmenway has rendered a 
valuable service to the cause of Peace in arranging under every 
day of the year a choice selection on Peace and War, from the 
writings of authors living and deceased. It 18 surprising to 
nute the harmony in all the varied expressions of the many 
authors quoted. Itis a goud book, and will do good to the 
head and heart of any person who will read it. Asa holiday or 
birthday present it is quite apprupriate. We wish that every 
boy or girl in the Jand had a copy of this manual. 

The book is neatly printed on tinted paper, and bound in 
cloth. Price by mail, 75 cents. Address Daniet IlitLt, New 
Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


The Progress of Peace Principles, a paper read before the 
Peace Congress at Geneva, Sept., 1874.) By Edward A. Law- 
rence, D J)., Marblehead, Mass. This pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages should be read and digested by every man who 
aspires to statesrnanship. It will be read by the philanthropist 
with pleasure and hope. 


Divine Providence Illustrated in the Life of William H. Ran- 
kin, by Mary J Goddard, is a very readable little book, show- 
ing a Father’s watch-care and love, and the cheerful submis- 
sion of a suffering disciple, appealing to the sensibilities and 
gratitude of the reader. Go forth little messenger of sympathy 
tu the suffering children of earth. 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to onr Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
1m carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusiny, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time, 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 


But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt trom suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that itis only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ** ‘The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalt in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfilment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its Jabors to the printing and circulation of 
hooks and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distitbuted far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tious of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. Uf it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol-. 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upun the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

W hile statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supretnacy! Is not eichteen 
hundred years dong enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow! While war, as has been said, seeins to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming intu the world, peice on earth and good will te 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare agains: 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth 18 not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 


Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 
DanieL Tins, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Sniptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vienna, Ohto, First mo. 1, 1874. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the must beaut? 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the **Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
menta to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to une 
address for $2. Free tu ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, butb 


tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing 
the sentiments of peace and good will, for lack of adequate 
funds. Millions go for war, but little is devoted to peace. 
Let our friends think on these things and enquire of the 
great ** Prince of Peace,’’ what wilt thou have me to do? 
Come, friends, respond at once and send donations greater or 
smaller, to enable us to do the work of righteousness which is 
peace, and pay promptly our bills as they become due. A word 


to the wise is sufficient. 
H. C. DUNHAM, 


Office Agent of Am. P. S. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of amembership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on tt, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rvoins of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Mea’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


linue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


A special meeting of the American Peace Suciety will be 
held at the Society’s office, No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
Monday, January 3, 1876, at 12 m., for the consideration and 
transaction of important businesse. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
H. C. DUNHAM, 
Rec. Secretary. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
cation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
out with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to zo into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ** b-ing dead yet speaketh’? to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H.C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue ApostLe or Peace.— Memoir of Wilham Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. It 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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oe ‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 

‘pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would duvubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS ABROAD. 


CONGRESS AT THE HAGUE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM 
AND CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The third annual Congress of this Association commenced at 
the Hague on the let of September. It was a large and influ- 
ential gathering, and attracted great interest amongst all classes 
in Holland, the Queen receiving its members as guests at the 
Royal Palace, and several of the chief Ministers of State tak- 
ing part in some of the meetings of the Association. - The 
proceedings were of an animated and agreeable nature, and 
likely to lead, at least on some poiuts, to practical results of a 
useful nature, at probably an early date, especially with refer- 
ence to the action taken by the Congress on the subjects of 
Bills of Exchange and Collisions at Sea. - 

It would be difficult to speak in adequate terms of the gen- 
erous and unbounded hospitality displayed by the Government 
and people of the Netherlands to the members of the Associa- 
tion. We trust that a full report of the proceedings of tbe 
Conference will be published by the Council, as the summary 
which our space enables us to present is necessarily very 
meagre and imperfect. There were present Mr. Henry Rich- 
ard, M P., of London, and Mr. Thomas Snape, of Liverpool ; 
Rev. Dr. Miles, of Boston, and Mr. David D. Field, of New 
York ; Mr. William G. Hubbard, of Ohio ; M. Farjasse, of 
Pans ; Sergeant Simon, M.P.; M. Pierantoni, of Naples ; 
M. Couvreur, of Brussels ; M. Bredius, M. Van Eck, M. 
Moens, Dr., Beelaorts von Blockland, and Dr. Cremers. The 
Hull Chamber of Commerce was represented by its President, 
Mr. John Seaton, and its Secretary, Mr. Smith. There were 
also present Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., Right Hon. M. Bernard, 
Senor Marcoartu of the Spanish Cortes, (donor of the Prizes 
for Essays on Arbitration), Mr. H. D. Jencken, Mr. J. Rand 
Bailey, and a number of other gentlemen from various coan- 
tries. Mr. D, Dudley Field presided, with Sir T. Twiss and 
Professor Berchardt (of Denmark) as Vicc-Presidents. 

Dr. Miles, of Boston, read the annual Report of the Associ- 
ation, in which he surveyed the recent triumphs of Internation- 
al Arbitration. . ; 

The President (Mr. Field) delivered an opening address on 
The Present State of International Law, in which he said— 
There may be disagreement as to the extent and nature of the 
regulations established or recognized for. the intercourse of 
nations ; but there must be a rule of some sort. Force may 
prevail over law ; but the law exists, nevertheless. Treaties 
and usage were the origin of much of the laws which at pres- 

eat exist, but they were not laws in the sense of commands, as 
nations have no common superior. 

As illustrations of the number of unsettled questions of In- 
ternational Law, Mr. Field took several examples from those 
that were merely personal, and not national, in their character, 
such as the difference between the laws affecting marriage, 
divorce, and testamentary dispositions. Peace and war were 
defined and regulated by an all-comprehending body of rules. 
But it was still matter of debate whether even these were to be 
segarded by other than Christian States. More than threc- 
fourths of the human race, if not bevond the pale of public 
Jaw, were yet excluded from some of its advantages. here 
were also other unsolved problems — the regulation of neutral 
trade, the list of cuntraband of war, the greater or less juris- 
diction of a commun tribunal for the interpretation and applica- 
1son of admitted ryles ; and if there were no other means than 
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war of determining the disputes of nations, there would still 
remain an opportunity of doing infinite good, by lessening the 
number of unsettled problems, and in that way limiting the 
chances of dispute. 

The object of the Association was therefore threefold : first, 
to promote common efforts for the common good; secund, to | 
lessen the chances of dispute between nations by settling be- 
forehand, in an international code, the rights and duties of 
each ; and, third, by providing a peaceful means of settling 
disputes when they,unfortunately occur. This last great prob- 
lem pointed to the thought of peace and the means by which 
peace is to be won, if won it ever may be. If war cannot be 
always prevented, the chances of its coming might be lessened, 
and so also with its evils when it comes. Closely related to 
this subject was that of disarmament. Here was both a ques- 
tion of peace and a question of finance, and, with some nations, 
almost a question of solvency. Until the petition was erased 
rom the Prayer Book, ‘* Give peace in our time, O Lord,” and, 
from the Lord’s Prayer, the words, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven,’’ it was the 
grossest inconsistency to refrain frown wishing well to all 
rational effoits for the prevention and mitigation of war. 


COLUISIONS AT SEA. 


The Reports of several of the departmental Committees of 
the Association were then received and discussed. Amongst 
these wasone on Collisions at Sea. These recommendations, as 
adopted by the Congress, were : firstly, that stringent rules of 
navigation as to lines of travel should be agreed to, and the 
laws of navigation be made uniform between nations; secondly, 
each nation to be required to regulate navigation upon its in- 
ternal waters in accordance with this general system, or to 
submit to the application of the general rules to’those waters ; 
thirdly, the Committee recommends a universal international 
code of signals; fourthly, a rule that ships in collision be 
bound each to stay by the other to ascertain the damage done, 
and to afford relief; and, fifthly, that each such vessel should 
furnish to the other, at the time of collision (or, where this is 
not practicable, at the next port), its name and port of regis- 
tration. Lastly, the Committee recommend, and the Confer- 
ence adopt the recommendation, that when proceedings are 
taken in a foreign.court against a ship in reference to collision, 
notice be given by the court to the commercial representative 
of the country to which the ship belongs, who shall have 
liberty to intervene on behalf of persons having interests in the © 
ship. Asa rider, the Committee recommend that the Govern- 
ment of the country to which the ship belongs should have the 
right to nominate an assessor to advise with the judge, but 
without power in the decision. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITKATION. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M.R., read a paper on International 
Arbitration :—No one, he said, pretended arbitration was an 
infallible panacea for all international disputes. It was freely 
admitted that cases might be easily conceived to which it did 
oot apply. The class uf disputes to which it was more espec- 
ially applicable were commercial questions—questions of boun- 
daries, questions of disputed claims, and of international law. 
There were many objections made to its employment, but they 
tendered al) to show that the subject had not been fairly thought 
out by those who made them. One was thatthe arbiters could 
err. A-court of law might err ; but because that was the case, 
were we not to establish courts of law! Another difficul' 
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was made by insisting on the fact that the ostensible were not 
always the real reasons of war, but this he considered to be more 
in favor of thanagainst arbitration. Another was that it was un- 
dignified in a nation to submit to foreign decision. This was 
a survival of the old view that disputes among individuals 
could only be settled by the death of the one or the other. Duel- 
ling had died out among the English, and it was dying out 
elsewhere. We did not now-a-days object to submit our dis- 
putes to the decision of reason; why should not communities 
dothe same? We must not forget that arbitration is an alter- 
native, and that, to estimate its value, the other side of the 
alternative must be compared with it. Some suggested that 
the decision might be fraudulent; there had been within the 
last fifty years probably twenty cases of reference to the poli- 
tical heads of different States, but he had never heard a whis- 
per of suspicion as to the absolute integrity of the judgments. 
In the Mirdle Ages, as Sir T'ravers Twiss recorded. cases had 
not been infrequent where nations submitted their differences 
to the decision of the faculty of law of some famous university. 
Thus he found the doctors of the great law school of Bologna 
continually called upon to furnish arbiters to decide disputes 
between the Italian Republics. And in modern times the most 
powerful States had not hesitated to refer to commercial tri- 
bunals the decision of questions which might have arisen be- 
tween themselves and a less powerful State, and in which the 
cemmercial interests of their subjects had been concerned. 
There were cases where an individual had been solely referred 
to, as when Mr. Joshua Bates, a London merchant, was 
chosen umpire in a question between the United States and 
ourselves. He cited many other similar cases of submission to 
the judyment.of arbitrators. No one, he concluded, regarded 
arbitration as any other than an imperfect and temporary ex- 
pedient. What was wanted was not an arbitrator, but a judge. 
an authorized tribunal, clothed with the attributes and armed 
with the powers of a court of law. We were doing, he 
thought, what was required in trying to give consistency and 
unity to the law of nations as the indispensable preliminary to 
the establishment of a system of authorized and permanent in- 
ternational jurisdiction. Afterwards we might hope to find a 
great tribunal arise which would adjudicate between the civil- 
ized nations, just as the Supreme Court of the American 
Federation adjudicates between the different States of the 
Union, as well as between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Miles presented his paper on ‘* An International Tri- 
bunal.’? Ic dealt with the grounds fur confidence in the effect- 
iveness of the decisions of the international tribunal he would 
propose to create. The first ground was the nature of its 
origin, which presupposed a voluntary federation of nations. 
The second was the character of the court as international and 
representative. The third was the sentiment of honor operating 
powerfully in securing obedience to the decisions of the tribunal ; 
and the fourth was the desire of every nation to promote its 
own interest. Some, he concluded, urged that without force the 
tribunal could not accomplish its ends. If force then were neces- 
sary, it would be a vast change to take it out of the hands of the 
individual nations and to put it under the control of the law of 
nations. 

The President then requested Mr. Jencken to read a paper by 
Professor Bluntschili on ‘* Disarmament. This paper, after 
alluding to the fact that the example of Prussia had been gen- 
erally followed in Europe, of placing three per cent of the popu- 
lation under arms, referred to the absolute necessity, as things 
are, of maintaining armaments; but it condemned large standing 
armies, and pointed out the advantage of reducing them, at the 
same time observing that protection every State must have, and 
that, therefore, if reduction is to be carried out, it must be by 
general agreement. 

This was followed by a paper read by Professor Birkbeck, on 
the principles of Non-intervention. 

A discussion then followed, during which 

Serjeant Simon, M. P., sympathized strongly with the endea- 
vors ot Mr. Richard. The tribunal proposed by him and by Mr. 
Miles was no new idea. But he did not see how we could form 
a tribunal whose judgment would be final. If we got one which 
wonld be superior to the tendencies of other tribunals, would it 
keep clear of falling into party spirit, and keep clear of the pur- 


suit of selfish interests? Would nations submit to the decisions 
of judges not chosen by themselves! Mr. Miles had spoken of 
honor as a swaying influence among mankind. He feared that 
honor among nations differed from honor among individual men. 
Treaties. as in the case of the late war, had been broken. The 
French Government did not seek peaceable means befure engag- 
ing in war with Germany, as it had promised todo. When a 
difference between the United States and ourselves was submit- 
ted to Arbitration, the former declined to accept this judgment. 
Mr. Richard had compared the tribunal he would administer to 
a court of law, and ascribed to us willingness to abide by the 
decisions of the latter. But we must not forget that there are 
policemen and prisons outside the justice-hall. Arbitration 
would become more popular, but it would become popular 
slowly. 

M. Bredius then read a paper on the same subject. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., then moved as a resolution : 

‘** That this Association rejoices in the fact that so many ma- 
tional legislatures have already by distinct vote sanctioned the 
principle of arbitration as a means of settling international] dis- 
putes, and hopes the example will be followed by other Jegisla- 
tures, because the recoynition of this principle by the represen- 
tative assemblies which legitimately express the opinions of 
nations, affords a facility and imposes an obligation on the Gov- 
ernments to have recourse to this mode of adjusting their differ- 
ences. This Conference turther expresses its cordial satistac- 
tion that so many cases of dispute arising between States have 
been, especially of late, disposed of by this form of peaceable 
reference.” 

M. Jolles (ex-Minister of Justice), of the Hague, expressed 
his sympathy with the desire uf Mr. Richard to see an interna- 
tional tribunal instituted, but did not see how it was to be an 
improvement un arbitration. ‘They were the expression of dit- 
ferent ideas. In the tribunal they would have the same judges 
for different cases, while in arbitration the judges were chosen 
for the special case. Before they could expect 1o have an ad- 
mitted tribunal they must have an international parliament. 
The means they were pursuing of diffusing peaceful idvas were, 
in his opinion, those most likely to lead to a condition of greater 
peace. As M. Laveleye had said, ‘‘ When every one eugages 
to diffuse pacific ideas we shall obtain peace.’’ 

Mr. Snape, of Liverpool, thought the view so generally adupt- 
ed, that before establishing a tribunal we must have an inter- 
national code, was a mistaken one, because a court Created law 
by furnished precedents. He supported the proposition, but 
would have liked it to go further. 

M. Couvreur, of the Belgian Parliament, seconded the reso- 
lution, but hoped it would stand as it was. We must not re- 
quire too much. The opposition which the principle of arbitra- 
tiun had met in the countries whose Parliaments had recog nized 
it showed how much resistance had still to be overcome. There 
were cases where arbitration could not be applied ; such a case 
occurred not lung ago, when an English compaay transferred 
the working of a Belgian railway to a French company. By 
the contract it could do so, but the Government refused to allow 
this. It involved the Belgian Government in a dispute with 
France, and here it was impossible to refer the question to ar- 
bitration. In fact, there were cases where arbitration could not 
be employed, where a Government could not subject itself to a 
hostile decision. America has been cited as presenting the face 
of things we sought for in Europe, but America was united be- 
fore it had its supreme tribunal for the Union. We saw the 
same in Germany. ‘This was the natural course of things. They 
must not expect to come rapidly to their ultimate object; and it 
was not with the torch of sentiment but with the lantern of ex- 
ample that they would come sooner to the realization of their 
aim. 

Senor Marcoartu (of Spain) proposed certain amendments, 
which were lust, and the resolution was accepted. 


“e FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Sir Travers Twiss presented a report of the Committee. 
stating that answers had been received to questions which had 
been put by circular and submitted to jurists, Chambers of 
Commerce, and bankers in all the countries of Europe, and that 
in substance, their replies were as follows :—They approved the 
codification of the laws of bills of exchange, and recommended 
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the abolition of days of grace and usances. the assimilation of 
the laws regarding endorsements—recommending that one rule 
should be followed—and the abolition of the difference between 
trader and non-trader, and also between inland and fureigan bills. 
In conclusion, thie report directed attention to the formation of 
an international committee. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE, ETC. 


A discussion was raised on the subject of the recent Brussels 
Conference, on a resolution proposed by M. Couvreur and 
seconded by Mr. H. Richard, M. P., urging the Russian Gov- 
ernment to introduce Arbitration at the next meeting in St. 
Petersburg, which was opposed by Serjeant Simon and other 
members, and lost by a majority of three. 

M. Farjasse read a paper on the judicial organization in 
Egypt; one by Professor Washburn, of Yale College, was laid 
on the table; and another interesting paper on the assimilation 
of Jaws of varions nations in relation to the protection of patents, 
by Mr. Lloyd Wise, was read. 

The reception of the miscellaneous papers was continued by 
Mr. John Jenkins, barrister, of London, reading a treatise on 
the ‘* Decisions on British Claims against the Government of 
Hayti for Loss arising from the Civil War of 1868 and 1869 in 
that Country. ’’The subject of ‘* Modern International Aspects 
of the Slave Trade ’’ was introduced by a paper from Mr. F. 
W. Chesson. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 


The Committee on Disarmament, the proceedings of which 
were reported by Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., recommended the 
adoption of the following resolution :—‘* That this Association 
cannot but regard with the deepest anxiety and regret the 
enormous and ever-increasing armaments with which Europe is. 
deluged, burdening the people with taxation and military ser- 
vice, withdrawing millions of men from the occupations of pro- 
ductive industry, and keeping the nations in a constant state of 
reciprocal suspicion, irritation and disquietude. It further 
believes that it is the duty of Governments, in the interests of 
humanity and civilization, and for the welfare of their own sub- 
jects, to enter into communication with éach other, with a view 
to effect a mutual reduction of those armaments, which, far 
from being a security for peace, are a perpetual menace of 
war. 

The resolution was supported by M. Augustus Couvreur, Dr. 
Miles, and Serjeant Simon, M.P., who said that his opposition 
toa former motion was because of its reference to a foreign Gov- 
ernment on a question now pending, and because he thought it 
was beyond the province of the Association ; but to this resolu- 
tion he gave his cordial support. With one or two dissentients 
the resolution was passed. Professor Sheldon Ames proposed 
a resolution having reference to the same tupic. Virtually this 
accomplished the object of the resolution defeated the previous 
day, as it declared it to be expedient that the Governments of 
Europe should commence negotiations for the purpose of giving 
practical effect to the protocol of the 14th of April, 1856, 
and that the Association submits that a means of giving effect 
to the purpose would be to codify arrangements for arbitration, 
and to provide by anticipation for the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the courts that would be required. This was unani- 
mously adopted, and the Conterence proceeded to elect com- 
mittees to report on the International Code drafied in the 
works of Mr. Dudiey Field, and to prepare a code of the laws 
affecting bills of exchange, and to consider the subject of in- 
ternational copyright, patent right and coinage. 

The sittings of the Congress were brought to a close on 
Saturday evening after the election of Lord Penzance as presi- 
dent, M. Laboulaye honorary president, and Mr. Dudley Field 
and Count Sclopis vice-presidents of the congress in 1876. 
The counci) will, in due course, fix upon the place at which it 
is to be held. 

After the sittings of the Congress had terminated, its mem- 
bers paid a pleasant visit to Amsterdam, where they dined 
together, and proposed various fraternal and cosmopolitan 
toasts. Mr. H. Richard, M.P., and Sir Travers Twiss spoke 
most warmly of the graceful kindness of the Queen of Holland, 
fur both her Majesty and her subjects have given to the Asso- 

ciation the most genuine welcome. After dinner Ur. Bredius 


humorously proposed that they should carry internationalism a 
step further, and gu and look at the beasts of every nationali- 
ty, which proposal was forthwith unanimously carried. The 
Zoological Gardens are charmingly arranged, and the snake 
collection is one of the best, if not the best, in Europe. 

Late in the evening the members returned to the Hague, 
whence they dispersed to their respective homes.— London 
Herald of Peace. 


A TIMELY STORY. 


A little incident came to our knowledge the other day which, 
at this time, may be worth the telling. Just after the holidays 
in 1873, a physician in one of the large cities, while making 
his daily rounds, gave a description to one of his patients of 
the almshouse which he had visited that day, especially dwell- 
ing upon the pitiable sight of so many children to whom 
Christmas had not been even a name, but had passed in all the 
dull misery of other days. The lady to whom he spoke was a 
hopeless invalid, unable for years to leave her bed; she was 
straitened, too, in means. But hearing the story, she deter- 
mined that the next Christmas should bring a little pleasure to 
at least some of these little ones whom society had thrust out 
of the pale, even at their birth. She had that inevitable store- 
house in every family, the ‘* piece-bag,’’ brought and emptied 
on her bed, and began to make rag-babies, knitted mittens, 
balls, etc., etc.,—the thousand inexpensive Jittle trifjes which 
required only labor and patience to make them precious to 
any child. She had a whole year in which to work; her 
courage and zeal grew with every day; her friends became 
interested and brought in their contributions of velvet, cloth, 
yarn, etc. 

When she had provided some little gift for each of the chil- 
dren she began to work for the insane ward, then fur the hospi- 
tal. Of course, as nothing is more contagious than charity, 
the idea spread among the neighbors. One brought socks, an- 
other comfortable underclothing, an old lady a knitted jacket, 
her son a collection of pipes, one housekeeper a pile uf chro- 
mes and old prints, another a cart luad of old magazines, until 
by Christmas, although the almshouse has as many inhabitants 
as a flourishing town, there was not one for whom this woman 
had not a little gift, When the day came it was observed as a 
holiday, the keepers making an effort to bring the wards into a 
condition of unusual cleanliness, and to provide a dinner better 
than the ordinary fare The Christmas presents were given 
from the unseen friend, she lying in the far-off little room 
which she was never to leave alive; and with each gift was 
some message of Christian kindness which told of Him who 
was born on that day and of His errand here. 

All this happened last Chrietmas, and was the work of one 
crippled poor woman. The birthday of Christ is coming 
again, and in every town there is an almshouse, asylum or jail 
filled with the miserable, the guilty, the poor—the very class 
to whom He came first, and in every one of these towns there 
are communities of men and women who protess to fullow 
Him. When one woman can do so much to give significance 
to His birth to thousands of these His brethren, what may not 
these communities dot Christians, as a rule, do not visit the 
prisons or almshouses. Whatif they made Christmas day an 
exception to their usual neglect? Let them go, not with stern 
rebuke or tedious sermons, but with sume cheerful, tangible, 
live remembrance of their Master, which will gladden and - 
soften the hearts of those who know God only through the hard 
justice of men.— New York Tribune. 


New Miuirary Acanpemy.—An humble imitation of our 
West Point Academy, has arisen in the Dominion of Canada. 
It has been created by the Federal Government, with the view 
of educating the young men of the volunteer force to the pro- 
fession of arms, and thus giving them a military education, as 
well as a rifleman’s uniform. It would he more wise tor the Co- 
lonial Government to foster the arts of peace—and if it must 
create a military force, to fix it at a strength only adequate to 
support the civil authorities in time of riot or internal disorder. 
A greater body of men would only prove a drain upon its slen- 
der resources, and seem like a species of defiance to the people 
on this side of the Jine. 
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THE REV. JAMES B. MILES, D. D. 


BY REV. DORUS CLARKE, D. D. 


‘¢] was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because Thou dids 
it.” Some of the dispensations of an All-wise Providence are 
so sudden and unexpected, that they startle.us as a bolt from 
heaven fell smouldering at our feet. At such times, little 
seems to remain to us but to bow down in mute submission. 
The telegraph and the mails have already informed half the 
civilized world of the demise of the Corresponding Secretary o 
the Ainerican Peace Society, but it seems desirable to place on 
record a more formal announcement of the fact, which has 
filled with sorrow many of the best inhabitants of both hemi 
spheres. 

The Rev. James Browning Miles, D. D., was born in Ru 
land, Massachusetts, August 18, 1822, and died in Worcester 
after an illness of less than forty-eight hours, November 13, 
1875, consequently at the age of fifty-three years. Afte 
appropriate funeral services at the house of his brother, Charles 
M. Miles, Esq., and in the Centra] Church, at which a delega- 
tion from the American Peace Society was present, his remains 
were removed to New London, Conn., and now sleep in the 
cemetery of that city, by the side of his venerable father-in-law, 
the Rev. Joseph Hurlbut, who had just preceded him, leaving < 
beloved wife and two children a legacy of tears, of hope, and of 
thanksgiving. He descended from a plain but highly respect- 
able ancestry of the good old New England stock, and was 
nurtured upon those sturdy principles of morality and religion 
which give strength to character, and create conscientiousness 
and a deep sense of personal responsibility. He passed through 
the scenes of childhood and youth with no incident which gave 
direction to his subsequent life, save that grace of God which 
hopefully renewed his heart, and inspired him witha desire to be 
useful rn ‘‘ the ministry of reconciliation.”’ He discovered tha 
his natural relations to God were not amicable, but he found 


that grace was ‘the positive to the negative within him.’ 


Soon after that great transformation he united himself with the 
Congregational Church in Rutland, under the pastoral care o 
the Rev. Josiah Clark, of sainted memory, at the early age o 
fifteen years. He graduated at Yale College in 1849, and held 
a high rank for scholarship in a class which numbered among 
its members, Professor Timothy Dwight, of the Divinity School 
at New Haven, and Professor Franklin W. Fisk, of the Chicag 
Theological Seminary. For a short period he was a tutor in 
Yale College, and was ordained pastor of the First Church, in 
Charlestown, Mass., January 2, 1855, where he remained 
about sixteen years. As a pastor, sincerity, fidelity and per- 
severance were qualities which characterized his course, and 
greatly endeared him to the people of his charge; and those 
qualities became still more conspicuous in the wider sphere 
which he was afterwards called to occupy. He loved the work 
of the Christian ministry, and when he was elected to the office 
of Corresponding Secretary of the American Peace Society, and 
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entered on his new labors, he was for some time embarrassed 
by the apprehension that he had mistaken the line of his duty. 
At Charlestown, though respected and beloved, there was 
nothing which specially distinguished him from hundreds of 
other laborious and faithful pastors, or which gave any indica- 
tion that nature and grace had formed him for a different rd/e. 
He drew no crowds to the sanctuary by eccentricity, or sensa- 
tionalism, or brilliant rhetoric, or enclyclopedian learning. 
Had he lived and died in his pastorate, an affectionate congre- 
gation would doubtless have wept at his tomb, and a limited 
ircle of acquaintance would have embalmed his memory in 
their hearts. No premonition appeared that there was slum- 
bering within him an unusual philanthropy, which only needed 
an opportunity to waken it into activity, and a sphere for its 
expansion 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy tbe living lyre, 


are now mouldering into unhonored dust, because neither the 
means nor the opportunity were presented to call out their 
latent ability. Mr. Miles did not know what he was made for. 
He was ignorant of what was to be his life-work. He did not 
anticipate that he was fitted for a service which should make 
him widely. regarded as a special benefactor to the race. 
Though unconscious himself of what was to be his destiny, the 
antire programme of his life was arranged by Infinite Wisdom 
long before he was born, and we who survive hiin can now see 
how skilfully that Wisdom adapted means to ends, to accom- 
plish some of the highest purposes of His benevolence. 

In sketching with required brevity the life of Mr. Miles from 
this point to its close, it seems necessary to place before the 
reader, in somewhat bold relief, those traits of his character 
and those orderings of Providence which contributed largely to 
his success. When the office of Secretary of the Peace Society 
became vacant by the death of Rev. Dr. Beckwith, it was a serious 
question who should be selocted as his successor. That Society 
was not then in a vigorous stafe. Many regarded its object to 
be quite Utopian, and to inspire the public with confidence in 
its usefulness, and to lift it up to a higher plane of influence, 
was no easy task. After frequent consultations, the attention 
of the Executive Committee was providentially directed to Mr. 
Miles, as the proper person to fill that place. 

It so occurred again, in the arrangements of Providence, that 
almost simultaneously with the entrance of Mr. Miles upon his 
new work, the Alabama question, which had filled the civilized 
world, and especially the United States and Great Britain, 
with intense solicitude, was peacefully settled at Geneva by arli- 
tration. That settlement was an epoch in the affairs of nations. 
Nothing like it, in point of magnitude, had occurred ‘‘ since 
the foundation of the world.’’ It was then ascertained and 
declared, by a forum of equity, what is the price for neglectit; 
to use ‘‘ due diligence ’’ in preventing the effusion of blood in 
ratricidal war, and the bill was honorably paid. A new 
method of composing international difficulties was then and 
there inaugurated by two of the most enlightened and powerful 
nations, and their example would, of course, exert a potent 
influence upon others, if it could be brought home to their 
candid consideration, and the principle of arbitration be made a 
controlling factor in their policy. If a permanent Court of 
Arbitration could be established, or if the jealousies of nations 
would not permit them to accept an umpire already made to 
their hands, but would prefer to institute one of their own to 
adjust their differences ; in either case, a grand opportunity 
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was presented to make an effort to bring all the powers of thegg/*ions of dollars are spent for military purposes; these 
earth into an agreement to abandon the barbarities of war, and tremendous and startling facts determined Mr. Miles’ subse- 
appeal to ‘‘a decent respect for the opinions of mankind,’ ’™™fquent career. He now discovered what was to be the work of 
formulated and declared by arbitrators in whom they had his life. He now found out what was to be ‘‘ the chief end ’’- 
entire confidence, for the sublime purpose of settling thei f his earthly existence, and he gladly accepted the mission. 
difficulties on the basis of reason and justice. Never was a 
nobler mission offered to human philanthropy. . 


But there was another element in his character which 
eminently fitted him for this service —he possessed great 
organizing talent. -He was not a lawyer or a statesman, in 
the usual acceptation of those terms, but he had what only few 
of them ever possessed, — the power to set lawyers and states- 
men at work, and to keep them at it. By a most extensive corres- 
pondence, by crossing the Atlantic Ocean eight:times in four 
years, by wide personal solicitation, by the preparation and cir- 
culation of numerous documents and pamphlets, and by earnest 
appeals through the newspapers of the day, he enlisted some of 
the most eminent leyists in this country and abroad in his plans of 
ecumenical philanthropy — the disarmament of the nations, and 
the settlement of all disputes between them on principles ot 
equity, so that all ewords may be converted into ploughshares, 
and all spears into pruning-hooks. He probably did mure 
than any other man to get up the three conferences of the 
publicists of Europe and America, which met successively at 
Brussels in 1873, at Geneva in 1874, and at the Hague in 
1875, to attempt the formation of a code of international law. 
Those conferences were composed of gentlemen from the 
United States, from England, France, Spain, lraly, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium, distinguished alike for their high social 
standing, their learning, their abhorrence of war, and their 
varied efforts in the cause of peace. Dr. Miles had a decided 
taste for such gatherings of distinguished men. His manners 
were not formed in the courts of princes, but so modest was 
his style of address, so firmly did he believe in the ultimate 
triumph of the cause of Peace, and so persistent were his 
efforts to carry his theory into practice, that he won his way to 
the confidence and respect of men who knew much more than 
himself about politics and legal science. It was the homely, 
strong common sense and perseverance of Franklin, and not 
elegant manners, which made him a favorite of the gayest 
court of Europe. ‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in business? 
He shall stand before kings.’’ Dr. Miles not only commanded. 
the respect of the eminent men whom he had brought together, 
but he inspired them with much of his own enthusiasm and 
confidence of success. 


But there was another obstacle in the way. Upon what 
principles coald such a Court of Arbitration, assuming its ex- 
istence, determine the questions which might be submitted t 
its decision? There was no accepted code of international law. 
The practices of nations had been different and often conflict- 
ing, and the result was that ‘‘ might made right’’ — that the 
strongest had their own way and the weakest had been crowded 
to the wall. A common ground of understanding was yet un 
formed, and ‘‘ darkness was upon the face of the deep.’’ To 
enter upon efforts to form a digest of international jurispru- 
dence ; to arrange for a tribunal which should apply that code to 
the settlement of all disputed questions between nations; and 
then, above and beyond all, to induce the governments of th 
world to accept such a code, to create such a tribunal and 
agree to be bound by its decisions, would have been regarded 
by all past generations as in the highest degree chimerical. 
Though this method of conserving the peace of mankind had 
already been suggested, and had received here and there the 
favorable consideration of distinguished individuala, no one had 
faith and moral courage enough to attempt to carry it int 
execution. The honer of making such an effort, and with a 
_ strong conviction of ultimate success, was reserved to a self- 
educated American blacksmith of wide reputation for scholar- 
ship and humanity, and a Congregational clergyman but little 
known tothe world, though respected within the narrow sphere 
of his acquaintanceship. 


The age and infirmities of Mr. Elihu Burritt precluded him 
from acting only the part of an adviser, but he had given the 
subject his best thoughts for more than a quarter of a century, 
and never had any man a more competent coadjutor. Sur- 
rounded, in the good providence of God, with such favoring 
conditions, Mr. Miles saw his opportunity; and he entered 
actively upon this herculean task because he had faith in God, 
and in the eventual triumph of the pacific principles of Christi- 
anity. The more he meditated upon the theme, the more i 
grew upon his imagination, and the more it fired the benev 
lence of his heart. Few men have ever fully taken into their 
conceptions the gigantic military preparations of Europe, 
which are rapidly exhausting its material resources, and throw 
their porteatous shadows into every habitation. Of the sixteen 
States of Europe, seven have introduced universal liability t 
military service, viz: Germany, Russia, Austria, France, 
Italy, Denmark and Switzerland. The armies of eight ar 
recruited by conscription, or conscription and enlistment, viz : 
Spain, Turkey, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Portugal 
and Greece. Great Britain alone is wholly dependent on vol 
untary enlistment. Several of these enlistments, however, ar 
really compulsory. The idea that all Europe is thus groaning 
under the incubus of standing armies — the very existence of 
which is a standing menace to the peace of the world; th 
astounding fact that she has, at this writing, no Jess than tw 
milions of men in the prime and vigor of their days unde 
arms; that they are all converted from producers into consumers 
of the necessaries of life; that while only forty millions o 
dollars are expended for education, the fabalous sum of two 


One important circumstance, however, doubtless, tended 
somewhat to qualify his influence upon his distinguished asso- 
iates. He had but a slight knowledge of the French, German 
and Italian languages — languages which the learned men of 
Europe hold to be indispensable to a competent education. It 
would, therefore, require some strain upon their courtesy to 
acknowledge any gentleman, however well qualified in other 
respects, as a peer in their deliberations and appoint him their 
General Secretary, who was deficient in those mediums otf 
intercommunication. But Dr. Miles measurably surmounted 
that difficulty by his quick perceptions, and it was still further 
obviated because his associates generally could speak and write 
the English language with facility. 


One more important fact in Dr. Miles* history remains to be 
stated, — he performed his principal life-work in a very short 
period of time. It was done in the brief term of some four years. 
History informs us of many similar examples. Jesus Christ — 
with whom no human being is to be compared for the qualities 
that commend success — performed his public earthly mission in 
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three years. Among the numerous examples furnished by 
mortals, we may cite the cases of Chillingworth, and Brainerd, 
and Summerfield, and McCheyne, and Henry Kirke White, 
‘and Harlan Page. Our friend who has just left us, to use a 
favorite phrase of one class of scientific men, was ‘‘ fortunate 
in his environments.’’ Divine Providence raised him up to do 
. & good service in the cause of peace, and placed him in con- 
ditions eminently favorable to early success. 

But let not the friends of peace despond. That cause is 
sustained and will be carried on by a Mightier Arm than 
human. No man is indispensable to its triumph. George 
Washington is dead, but integrity and patriotism are at a high 
premium in this nation. John Calvin is dead, but Calvinism 
is as immortal as the Epistle to the Romans. Joho Wesley is 
dead, but Methodism never counted such immense numbers as 
at the present day. Samuel F. B. Morse is dead, but the 
click of the telegraph is heard areund the globe. William 
Ladd, George C. Beckwith, Amasa Walker and James B. 
Miles are dead, but the cause of Peace, which they loved so 
much ard served 89 well, was never so potential as at this 
moment upon the deliberations of leyislatures, cabinets and 
crowns. Unless this cause succeeds, Christianity may well be 
pronounced a ‘ failure,’ and the prophetic song of the angels 
on the hills of Bethlehem — ‘* Peace on earth, and good-will to 
men’’— would seem to be little better than a tantalizing 
contretemps, and a mockery of human woes. When monarchs 
are obliged to bow to plebicites, and to ask the Rothschilds of the 
world whether they will loan them money to prosecute their wars, 
other factors than those of retaliation and the love of conquest 
are coming to the front, and, together with the humane spirit 
of Christianity, will soon settle the question whether the peace 
of the world shall be wantonly disturbed. Mars, named for 
his fiery appearance after the Grecian god of war, is, doubtless, 
more pacific than this sin-stricken planet of ours. But a better 
day is dawning on this world of sorrow, and its high noon will 
arrive when the Gospel of the Prince of Peace is published 
among all nations, its humane spirit pervades their councils, 
and its principles are incorporated into their pelicies. All hail, 
ye nations, groaning under the weight of debt and oppression, 
your husbands and sons and brothers shall not much longer be 
conscripted or enlisted into standing armies, and be led to the 
battle: field ‘* as sheep to the slaughter! ’’ All hail, ye coming 
generations, sitting under your own vines and fig-trees, and 
cultivating the arts of peace! 

Peace, with her olive crown, shall stretch 
Her wings from shore to shore ; 


No trump shall rouse the rage of war, 
Nor murderous cannon roar, 


Lord, for those days we wait; those days 
Are in thy Word foretold; 

Fly swifter, sune and stars, and bring 
This promised age of gold. 


But where is the man who will take up the work which Dr. 
Miles left so incomplete, or, rather, which he had but barely 
commenced! Where is the man upon whom his mantle fell 
as he ascended to his reward? 


At the opening of the German Parliament, a speech of -the 
F.imperor was read, he himself being absent on account of in- 
disposition, which contained a gratifying assurance of the con- 
tinued peace of Europe. The Emperor said, ‘‘So far as 
human judgment can discern, peace is more assured now than 
at any time during the twenty years preceding the reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire.’’ 
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DEATH OF REV. DR. J. B. MILES. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society held a meet- 
ing to take action on the death of its late Secretary, Rev. Dr. 
J. B. Miles. Hon. E. S. Tobey esnips and after prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Pierce, made a brief address, speaking of the i1n- 
valuable service of the deceased to the society and to the inter- 
ests of peace throughout the world, reviewing his public acts 
and noble character as are generally known to our readers. 

The speaker had never witnessed greater fidelity to duty. 

Ex-Gov. Washburne then read the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: ; 

Resolved, That in the recent death of their associate, the late 
Rev. James B. Miles, D. D., and Secretary of the Association 
Peace Society, the directors and other officers of that Society 
are deeply and sincerely impressed with the magnitude of the 
loss which has thereby been sustained by the Society and the 
friends of peace throughout the world, and they would record 
their high appreciation of his private worth, his public services 
and his consistent Christian virtues. 

Resolved, That ion the work in which he was engaged, in 
addition to the proper duties of his office as Secretary, which 
has in view the concurrence and co-operation of able and dis- 
tinguished statesmen, jurists and philanthropists, in Europe and 
America, in the adoption and advancement of a wise and hu- 
mane system of international law and policy by which war 
shall give place to peaceful arbitrament, and in which it has 
been his privilege to take an honorable and distinguished part, 
he showed himself an able and efficient participant in their 
measures and made his influence widely felt, and his death will 
be widely lamented as a public loss, 

Resolved, That while good and great men are falling in their 
ranks, the friends of peace have no reason to hesitate in the 
continuance of their earnest efforts, or to doubt the ultimate 
triumph of the cause in which they are engaged. It is the 
cause of God and humanity, and their brother has fallen while 
faithfully seeking to advance the promised reign of the Prince 
of Peace. ; 

Resolved, That these resolutions be communicated to the fam- 
ily of Dr. Miles, and published in the Advocate of Peace. 

After the resolutions had been read, remarks eulogistic of 
the life and character of Mr. Miles were made by Alpheus 
Hardy, Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., Professor Peabody and 
Friend Swan. 

Dr. Peabody with great feeling expressed his sincere rever- 
ence for deceased. Fie considered that none could have en- 
tered upon the work with a more single eye for the good of 
man and the cause of Christianity; the cause of peace is pre- 
eminently the cause of grace. ' 

A letter of sympathy was received from Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, and will be retained among the records of the 
Society. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN POLICY. 
BY REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Several of the pastors of different denominations in Washing- 
ton City have just called upon the President to express their 
hope that he is not about to abandon the Peace Policy in his 
treatment of the Indians. They were moved to do this by ru- 
mors that the Indian Bureau was to be transferred to the War 
Department, and that the Administration regarded the present 
policy a failure, and so forth. 

The President expressed himself very positively and spirit- 
edly on the subject. He stated that he did not regard the pres- 
ent policy a failure; and there would be no change in it so 
long as he was at the head of the Government. Moreover, 
that it had been his hope that this policy would be so firmly es- 
tablished, and so much a necessity, that his successors could 
not depart from it, even if they so desired. 

it is true a change was proposed as to the manner of securing 
and distributing Indian supplies. Jt was the plan hereafter to 
have these supplies purchased and distributed by military offi- 
cers, so that if there were frauds the perpetrators could be suit- 
ably punished. But this did not indicate a change of policy, 
but an improvement in some of the old methods. 

The President said it was a mistaken notion that military 
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men wanted war with the Indians They do not like frontier 
life so well as civilized life. Besides there is no glory to be 
secured fighting the Indians; and as to promotion by the death 
of superior officers, why they make the second lieutenants do 
all the fighting ! 

This last remark was made with a twinkle of the eye, which 
showed that the President had a keen sense of its humor. = In- 
deed, he was in a happy frame of mind, and ready to converse 
freely | on the subject. There did seem to be a shade of sadness 
when he added to the remark, that he had hoped the Peace 
Policy of the Government towards the Indians would be so fixed 
that it could not be departed from: ‘* But I donot know!” As 
though he were reviewing the result of the recent severe on- 
slaught upon the Indian Bureau, and the danger to which the 
Peace Policy had been indirectly "exposed. 

President Grant said of Commissioner Smith: “TI think a 
good deal of him.. His great fault seems to be, that he is not 
willing to sacrifice a man until he is sure he is guilty. Cer- 
tainly a good fault for these times ; when men are bent upon first 
destroving men, and then letting them vindicate themselves, if 
they can; though they pay no attention to the vindication, and 
only repeat the charges over again, as though the investigation 
had proved rather than overthrown them.”’ 

The interview with the President, then, established : (1) That 
the Peace Policy towards the lndians is not to be abandoned ; 
that President Grant does not regard it a failure ; thathe would 
gladly make it the necessary policy of the nation. (2) That 
whatever changes of method may be adopted, will be to make 
the present policy more efficient, and any deviation from strict 
honesty more easily and severely punished. 


PEACE MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
LONDON. 


On the 13th October, a large and influential meeting was held 
at Devonshire House, London, to hear addresses on peace from 
three well-known American friends of the cause, Mr. William 
G. Hubbard, of Ohiv, Rev. James B. Miles, of Boston, aud Mr. 
Eli Junes, of Maine. 

Mr. Stafford Allen presided, and in a brief but feeling address 
alluded tu the sad experiences of the late civil war in America. 
He had visited one of the battle-fields, at Chattanooga, where 
he saw eleven thousand graves, and of this number five thou- 
sand were the tombs of soldiers whose very names were un- 
kaown. How much woe and jong suspense on the part of their 
relatives were represented, on this one spot, by these multitu- 
dinous mounds! How great the folly, and how delusive the 
attractions of war to those poor youths, for inost of them were 
young. There they lay, exemplifying the horrors of war and 
teaching an eloquent lesson of the value of effurts for peace. 

Mr. William G. Hubbard, after taking a historic retrospect 
of past wars in general, spoke i in particular of the folly of war, 
and the horrible sufferings occasioned by it, especially to the in- 
nocent. It was, indeed, mainly and generally upon the inno- 
cent that the miseries of battle fall. For instance, in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the individual who of all] men had had most to 
do with bringing it about—Jeffersun Davie—had escaped pun- 
ishment, had been permitted to take pleasure-trips to Europe 
and elsewhere, was left in the enjoyment of life and comforts, 
and allowed to occupy himself with making popular speeches 
His chief helper, aleo, General Lee, escaped the sword, and 
retired into an honorable position as the principal of a Virginian 
University. But tens of thousands of American homes of inno- 
cent people had been desolated through these men, who had 
thus escaped so completely themselves. Tens of thousands of 
soldiers had died, leaving innumerable widows and orphans— 
all innocent of blame—to mourn throughout the land. And 
thus it must be everywhere with war. A chaplain at the Bat- 
tle of Antietam told him (Mr. Hubbard) that only once in his 
life was he ready to doubt the existence of God, and it was then 
when he witnessed the wholesajJe slaughter of his young coun- 


trymen, and listened to the dying groans of many, the fervent: 


prayers of some, and the horrible curses and blasphemies of 
others, even with their expiring breath, cursing God fur having 
euffered them to be brought into existence. Such is war! 
Rev. James B. Miles then briefly described the formation of 
the International Association for the Reform and Codification of 
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Interuational Law, which has already held three successful 


Congresses at Brussels, Geneva and the Hague. He eloquently 
eulogized the power and influence of law in its sway over the 
minds of men of all classes. Even in the inanimate creation law 
holds its reign over the planet, the insect, the very elements— 
all are ruled by law. It influences the citizens of nations, and 
Maintains them in order and allegiance. It extends even from 
earth to heaven, being in its grandest forms, an emanation from 
the Eternal Mind. And he truated that, by means of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, and the formation of a uniform Code of Na- 
tions, law shall ultimately be found the great preventive of, 
and substitute for, war. 

Mr. Eli Jones said that, although an American by birth, he 
was a descendant of the Joneses, of Wales—those unconquered 
Britons of Cambria. He confirmed the statement of Mr. Hub- 
bard as to the misery caused throughout the United States by 
the late war; for in every city there were to be seen the maimed 
and crippled forms of furmer soldiers; whilst the taxpayers are 
still burdened with the support of innumerable widows and 
orphans of the killed. Even the newly-elected Governor of 
Maine (his own State) is the worse for war by the loss of a limb, 
and ‘has to walk with crutches. There are some ‘* Ben Butlers’’ 
io America, it is true; but they do not represent the wise and 
moral portion of the community. The latter class love England, 
desire peace, and honor E:ingland’s Queen. They could not for- 
get the part taken by Queen Victoria and her consort, Prince 
Albert, when the latter, as with his dying hand, modified in a 
pacific ‘direction, the dispatch of Lord Palmerston in reference 
to the affair of thé Trent, and thus, perhaps, prevented an awful 
war. 

Mr. William Tallack (Secretary of the Howard Association) 
being called upon to propose a vote of thanks to the three 
American visitors, alluded to the long and active services of 
each in the cause of peace, and to the extensive journeys and 
long voyages undertaken by them for pacific or kindred objects. 
Each of the three was a minister of the Gospel. And itis to the 
Gospel, to the power of the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
we must Jook for the main and reliable influence in promoting 
peace among the nations. Acbitration and International Law 
are of great importance, but the influence of these will be to a 
large extent beneficial just in proportion as they are prumpted 
and sustained by the impulse of love to Christ, honor to God, 
and to His creatures for His sake. Especially desirable is it 
that throughout the nations shall be diffused a profound and 
real conviction that there is something of God in every man, 
and that Christ has an interest in each soul. Exactly in pro- 
portion as this is felt, will war be regarded as the more awful 
and horrible, as being a crime against God in His own crea- 
tures. ‘This Gospel principle will give a great and additional 
furce to the influence of Law and Arbitration amongst the 
nations. 

Mr. Samuel Gurney seconded the vote of thanks, which « was 
carried by acclamation, as also was a similar expression of 
thanks to the Chairman.—Londun Herald of Peace. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF PEACE. 
* BY REV. DANIEL SAWYER. 


Peace is enthroned in heaven: there it reigns in perfection. 

God constituted Paradise the earthly abode of Peace, which 
was interrupted by the enemy of all righteousness. 

Christ is ‘* Prince of Peace.’’—Jsatah ix. 6. 

Christ’s church is the kingdom of Peace.—I/saiah ix: 7. 

Peace was the subject of the Advent song.—Luse ii: 1. 

Christ instituted the church, the first Peace Society. 

The Bible is God's statute book of Peace: its principles 
are the Gospel of Peace. 

Christ’s ministers are his ambassadors of Peace. 

Christ requires his disciples to pray constantly for ** Peace 
on earth, and good will to men.’ 

Peace must begin in each of our hearts. 

Christ is our great ‘* Peace offering.’? 


The ruins of old friendship are a more melancholy spectacle 
to me than those of desolated palaces. They exhibit the heart 
that was once lighted up with joy, all damp and deserted, and 
hunted by those birds of ill omen that only nestle in ruins. 
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(For Memorial Sunday.) 
TRIBUTE TO REV. J. B. MILES, D. D. 


BY M. D. BALFOUR. 


As the hero, with laurels, doth sink to his rest, 

With his banner still waving—his shield on his breast, 
So pass’d our dear brother, from the conflict of life, 
So ended his journey,—earth’s sorrows and strife. 


True Soldier of Christ! thou hast fought the good fight, 
Hast finish’d thy course, with thine armor all bright, 

And now thou canst lay thy laurels all down, 

At the feet of thy Saviour, and take up thy crown. 


Blest mission was thine! thy banner of ‘* Peace’’ 
Shall float in the breeze, till the war-cry shall cease : 
For thy journeyings oft, and thy toils by the way, 
Shall the nations to thee, their tribute yet pay. 


Far over the sea, the tear drops descend, 

And here at this altar with ours they blend, 

For a ** Friend”’ and a ‘* Pastor, and a brother at hand, 
To console and to counsel, and by the weakest to stand. 


In the name of our Fathers, who knelt on this spot, 
’ Thy deeds and thy virtues shall ne’er be forgot ; 

More sacred to-day is the soil that we tread, 

For the labors of him whose spirit hath fled. 


And now may thy mantle of peace and of love, 
Descend in our midst, from thy sweet home above ; 
We would not recall thee, since the battle is o’er. 
But wait for the Master. as we watch by the shore. 


We’]l remember thee oft, but mourn not in vain, 
' Tis not for poor mortals, God’s will to explain; 
He never can err, who knows what is best, 
And his sheep He will lead in green pastures to rest. 


We must stand by the Cross, and its banner must wave, 
The weary to bless, and the sinner to save ; 

And * Peace,’’ thro’ the world, the watchword must be, 
Until Jesus shall reign, from sea unto sea. 


THE LATE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. 


The Birmingham Gazette, one of the most influential of the 
Provincial Conservative journals, remarks as follows: ‘* The 
London papers have argued that the Delagoa arbitration deci- 
sion, coming upon the Alabama and San Juan arbitrations, 
should disgust us with that mode of settling international diffi- 
enlties. It ts to be hoped that it will do nothing of the sort. 
Though we lost three and a quarter millions by the Geneva 
award, we gained far more than we lost by the decisign that Ala- 
bamas are ulegal. The San Juan award was, it must be admit- 
ted, a surprise and disappointment, and seemed to have been 
made in the face of the evidence. Butthatthis Delagoa Bay claim 
should have been given against us, ‘here seems no shadow of 
doubt, and one can only suppose that we sent it to arbitration in 
order to get a troublesome matter disposed of in a manner in- 
volving the least loss of dignity. We had put forth a baseless 
claim ; it was not convenient to withdraw it, and the best thing 
to do was to refer it to an outsider.’? Another respectable 
newspaper (the Northern Daily Express, Newcastle) says :— 
‘¢*The tamous Alabaina arbitration, though inflicting upon us 
an immediate loss of three and a quarter millions sterling, was 
really to our lasting advantage. It was greatly to our interest 
to lose, of immense importance to us as the greatest maritime 
nation in the world, and, therefore, as peculiarly open to such 
attacks upon our commerce as those which the Alabama inflict- 
ed upon the commerce of the United States, that they should 
be declared illegal and contrary to the law of nations. We 
have paid cheaply for that. Moreover, even those who most 
dislike the result of the arbitration, must remember what the 


alternative was. It was nothing less than this, a state of de- 
ferred hostilities—hostilities to be declared against us by Amer- 
ica at the most favorable opportunity, such as a foreign war or 
another Indian rebellion. Under such circumstances hostilities 
are almost certain to arise. And as to the latest arbitration on 
Delagoa Bay, we can only express our surprise that our gov- 
ernment should ever have thought of submitting so poor a case 
to arbitration. The facts are fully and clearly set forth by the 
arbitrator, Marshal MacMahon. England and Portugal claimed 
posseseion of Delagoa Bay. This Bay was discovered by the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they occupied various points of the north- 
ern coast of the Bay. They have at all times claimed sover- 
eign rights over the whole Bay and the bordering territories, 
and supported this claim by force of arms against the Dutch in 
1732, and against the Austrians in 1781. In 1817, England 
tacitly acknowledged that claim by a convention which she 
made with Portugal for the suppression of the slave trade. 
In 1822, the British government, when sending an officer to 
make a survey of the Bay, recommended him to the good offi- 
ces of the Portuguese government. Those are the arguments 
in behalf of our opponents. On behalf of ourselves we can 
point merely to a weakening of Portuguese authority in the 
district, which led Captain Owen—the very same officer who 
had been commended to the care of the Portuguese officials— 
to sign conventions with some of the native chiefs. Even 
these conventions, however, cannot be relied upon, since they 
expired without being renewed, and were not even so much as 
executed. (Under all these circumstances, it was impossible 
that Marshal MacMahon should have decided otherwise than 
he did decide. We only regret the arbitration, because, as we 
have said, our claim was manifestly so bad that it ought never 
to have been urged.’’ A third important journal, the Manches- 
ter Examiner, says: ‘* We have no hesitation in admitting that 
the grounds stated by Marshal MacMahon are amply sufficient 
to justify his decision. Jt will, however, encourage—indeed it 
has already encouraged—those who have always carped at in- 
ternational arbitration, to carp the more. But if any mischief 
is done in the latter direction it can only be very temporary. 
After the first impulse of irritation has subsided, even disap- 
pointed suitors may be trusted to see that it is not desirable to 
abolish courts because they cannot always decide in favor of 
every one who comes before them.’’—Friends’ Review. 


Man-Like AND Gop-Like.—A gentleman who had fiked 
many high stations in public life with the greatest honor to 
himself and advantage to the nation, once went to Sir Fardley 
Wilmot in great anger at a real injury that he had received 
from a person high in the political world, which he was consid- 
ering how to resent in the most effectual manner. After relat- 
ing the particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked if he did not think 
it would be manly to resentit. ‘* Yes,’’ said Sir Eardley, 
‘“ it would doubtless be manly to resent it, but it would be 
God-like to forget it.’ This the gentleman declared had such 
an instantaneous effect upon him, that he came away quite 
eee man, and in temper entirely altered from that in which 

e went. 


Show us the man who is ever ready to pity and help the de- 
formed; show us the man who covers the faults of others with 
a mantle of charity; show us the man who bows as politely and 
gives the street as free to the poor as to the millionnaire ; who 
values virtue, not clothes; show us the man who abhors a liber- 
tine; who scorns the ridicule of his mother’s sex, and the ex po- 
sure of womanly reputation ; show us a man who never forgets 
for an instant the delicacy due woman, as a woman in any con- 
dition or class—and you show us a gentleman. 


Since the year 1800 England has waged forty eight-wars : 
France, thirty-eight; Russia twenty-two; Austria twelve; 
Prussia, eight. . 


I know of but two beautiful things; the starry heavens 
above my head, and the sense of duty withia my heart.— /m 
manuel Kent. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER, 1875. 


-_——. —————— 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY LIZZIE A. DUNHAM 


Ring out ye bells, so sweet and clear, 

And let the echo of your chimes 

Resound in every Christian heart, * 
Infilled with love and holy fear. 


For on this day, the ‘* Prince of Peace,” 
With meekness, gentleness and love, 
Came down upen onr earth to die, 

And give to men their grand release. 


Release from darkness, sin and woe, 
That long their hearts had captive led, 
And on their wretched, useless lives, 
The veil of purity tu throw. 


Upon this day in many souls, 

The real true Christinas sun has dawned, 
And ou the hearts once filled with pain, 
Peace, like a mighty river rolls. 


. In other hearts this Christmas day 
Finds echo but of merry glee, 2 
And thoughts of nought but dance and song, 
And outward joy and laughter gay. 


No thoughts of Him who came to earth, 
The peace of nations to unroll ; 

; And cause those darkened hearts to sing, 
With gladness, at a Saviour’s birth. 


O may the happy Christmas time, 
Rung in by sweetest, merriest bells, 
In every heart the wide world o’er, 
Beat soft response and holy chime. 


Let joy of all the good that’s done, 

And new awakened faith arise, 

And love of that great ** Prince of Peace,” 
Dawn on us, with their Christmas sun. 


We wish all our readers, old and young, ‘* A Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year.”’ 


ee 


‘PEACE ON EARTH.” 


‘¢ Peace on earth’’ was the herald-angels’ song.—the promise 
of the heavenly hosts upou the birth of the Messiah. And yet 
Christianity has been preached for nearly two thousand years, 
and there are still wars and rumors of wars. Has the gospel 
the power to still the noise of the batile field, and to speak to 
the tempest of man’s wrath, ** Peace, be still’? ? 

Beautiful, most beautiful, now appears this religion of love 
to those who before were the enemies of a faith which had been 
shown tu them only by the point of the Christian’s sword ! 
Vhe pure, and lovely, and heaventy traits of character gladden 
the hearts of all men. There is now hope for the world ; for 
Jesus, the lamb-like, the enemy forgiving, the self sacrificing, 
has been lifted up, and draws all men onto him. How power- 
ful now the Christian church! Every meinber of it has become 
a successful missionary of the cross; the waters of salvation 
rush over the world; the desert blossums as the rose, and the 
waste places bear fruit unto the Lord. And men, changed from 
brutes, which rend and destroy, have become as angels, echoing 
and re-echoing the song. ** Peace on earth and good-will 
towards man.’’ Away, then, the sword frum every Ctiristian’s 
hand, at once and forever! 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON PEACE. 


BY MRS. LYUVIA M. CHILD. 


To-day is Christmas From east to west, from north to 
south, men “chant hymns of praise to the despised Naz:rene, 
and kneel in worship betore his cross. How beautiful is: this 
universal homage to the principle of love! — that feminine 
principle of the universe, the inmost centre of Christianity. 

Centuries have passed, and through infinite conflict. have 
‘*ushered in our brief to-day ;’’ and is there peace and good-will 
among men? Sincere faith in the words of Jesus would soon 
fulfil the prophecy which angels sung. But the world persists 
in eaying, ‘* thie doctrine of unqualified forgiveness and perfect 
love, though beautiful and holy, cannot be carried into practice 
now. men are not vet prepared for it.’’ 

Those who have dared to trust the principles of peace, have 
always found them perfectly safe. It can never prove otherwise, 
if aecumpanied by the declaration that such a course is the- re- 
sult of Christian principle, and a deep friendliness of humanity. 

If a nation could but attain to such high wisdom as to abjure 
war, and proclaim to all the earth, ‘* we will not fight under 
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any provocation; if other nations have aught against us, we 
will settle the question by umpires mutually chosen ;’" think vou 
that any nation would dare to make war upon such a people! 
Nay, verily, they would be instinctively ashamed of such an act, 
as men are now ashamed to attack a woman or a cid.” Even 
if any were found mean enough to pursue such a course, the 
whole civilized world would ery fie upon them, and by univer- 
sal consent, brand them as poltroons and assassins. And 
assassins they would be, even in the common acceptation of 
the term. IT have resd of a certain regiment ordered to march 
into a amall town (in the Tyrol [ think), and take it It 
cnanced that the place was settled by a evlony who believed the 
guspel of Christ, and proved their faith by works. A courier 
trom a neighboring village informed them that troops were ad- 
vancirg to take the town. They quietly answered, ‘‘ If they 
will take it, they must.”? Soldiers soon came riding in with 
colors flying, and fifes piping their shrill defiance. They look- 
ed around fer an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, the 
blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at their churns and 
spinning-wheels. Babies crowed to hear the music, and boys 
ran outto see the pretty trainers, with feathers and bright but- 
tens, ** the harlequins of the nineteenth century ’? Of course, 
none of these were in a proper position to be shot at. ‘* Where 
are your soldiers?’’ they asked. ‘We have none,’’ was the 
briet reply. * But we have come to take the town.”? ** Well, 
friends, it lies before you.”’ ** But is there nobody here to fight? 
* No; we are all Chnistians.’’ Here was an emergency altogether 
uoprovided for by the military schovls. This was a sort of 
resistance which no bullet could hit; a fortress pertectly bomb- 
proof. The commander was perplexed. 
to fight with, of course we cannot fight,”’ said he. °° It is impos- 
sible to take such a town as this.’’?) So he ordered the horses’ 
heads to be turned about, and they carried the human animals 
out of the village, as guiltless as they entered, and perchance 
soinewhat wiser. 

This experiment on a small scale indicates hew easy it 
would be to dispense with armies and wavies, if men only had 
faith in the religion they profegs to believe. 


A CHILD’S SERMON. 


‘ Limpy, Limpy! go home, or you Il lose your supper.” 

A lame man, who was walking slowly with staggering steps, 
leaned upon his cane, and looked around to see who thus ad- 
dressed him. 

But no one was in sight; and mnttering an oath, he shuffled 
on. Again he heard the same words, and this time was quite 
sure they were spoken by some one in the field, trem which he 
was separated by a high wall, and he made his way towards it. 
Very angry was he; and he shouted, ‘‘ Who calls me names? 
1 won’t be called names by anybody.”’ 

** Please, sir, I’in sorry if anvbody calls you names,’’ said the 
ehild ; and recognizing the voice, he was more angry than 
before. 

*¢ Then what do you do it for?’? he growled raising his hand 
as if to strike the beautiful child, who looked wonderingly into 
his face. 

“J, sir? YT wouldn't call you names for anything. Did you 
think I would?’ And little May Bemis went nearer to her 
eompanion. ‘I didn’t hear anybody speak to you.’’ 

‘©T did. Somebody called me Lim 

‘* Why, that’s my lame chicken. 
trying to drive him home. He runs away ever so much, for 
all he’s so lame. Please, sir, aint you Mr. French?” 

‘* Yes,"’ replied the man, although he could hardly remember 
when he had been addressed as mister. ** What of it?’’ 

‘‘ I’ve seen a lame man go by Aunt Mary’s and I thought 
*twas you. Aunt Mary said you used tu be just as straight as 
brother Harry. Please, sir, I'm sorry you’re Jame.’’ 

si | expect [am too. But then it don't make much difference 
to me’ 

** Why don’t it?’’ asked Mary Bemis. ‘ Please, sir, Aunt 
Mary said you would be a good man if you didn’t drink rum.”’ 
And now a tiny hand rested on the pour man’s arm. ‘* Please, 
sir, don’t drink any more. I wouldn’t if Iwas you: you won’t, 
will you?” 


y.”’ 
call him Limpy. I was 


‘If there is nobody | 


** What do you care, child? Iam nothing to you.” 

This was not an encouraging reply ; but May was so much in 
earnest, that she did not mind it, as she said sweetly, ‘‘ I want 
you to be good, so that God will take you up ‘to heaven when 
you die. Don’t you want to gu there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, child, I want to go there.’? And the hardened heart 
grew tender. ‘I didn’t know that anybody eared for Tom 
French; but perhaps Ged hasn't forgotten me, after all. I'll 
think of what you’ve said.’’ 

He did think of it Many a sermon he had heard, yet none 
like this; and when May Bemis grew to womanhood, she knew 
that an old man had died blessing her aame. 


‘ WHY THEY WENT TO WAR. 


A certain king sent to another king, saying, ‘‘ Send me a_ 
blue pig with a black tail, or else—’’ 

The other replied : — 

*¢ Thave not got one, and if I had—*’ 

On this weighty cause they went to war. After they had 
exhausted their armies and resources, and laid waste their king- 
doms, they began to wish to make peace; befere this could be 
done it was necessary that the insulting language that led to 
the trouble should be explained. 

‘¢ What coald yeu mean,’’ asked the second king of the first 
by saying, ‘Send me a blue pig with a b'ack tail or elae—? ”’ 

‘© Why,’’ said the other, ‘** ] meant a blue pig with a black 
tail, or else come other color. But what could you mean by 
saying, * | have not got one, and if I had—?°”? 

** Why, of course, if } had it I should have sent it.’? 

The explanation was saticfactory, and peace was accordingly 
coneluded. 

The story of the two kings ought to serve as a lesson to us 
all. Must of the quarrels between individuals are quite as 
fooligh as the war of the blue pig with a black tail. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


A Quaker residing at Paris, was waited on by four workmen, 
in order to make their compliments, and ask for their usual new 
year’s gifts. 

‘¢ Well my triends,’’ said the Quaker, “‘ there are your gifts; 
choose fifteen francs or the Bible ”’ 

‘I don't know how 4o read,’ said the first, ‘‘so 1 take the 
fifteen francs ”’ 

‘1 can read,’’ said the second, ‘‘ but I have pressing wants.”’ 
He took the fifteen francs. The third also made the same choice. 
He now eame to the fourth, a Jad of about thirteen or fourteen 
years. The Quaker leoked at him with an air of goodness. 

_** Will you take these three piecee, which you may vubtain any 
time by your Jabor ard industry ?”’ 

** As you aay the book is goad. | will take it, and read it te 
my mother,”’ replied the boy. He took the Bible, epened it, 
and found between the leaves a guld piece of forty francs. 

The others hung down their heads, and the Quaker said he 
was sorry they had not made a better choice. 


GOSSIP. 


We condemn gorsip—scandal's twin sister—yet it is a fault 
easily committed. We begin by a gentle deprecatory reference 
to somebody's infirmity of temper, and we find ourselves speci- 
fying a particular time and scene, which etraightway the one 
who hears tells again to some one else with additions, slight, 
perhaps, but material. Kefore we know it, we have stirred up 
a hornet’s nest. ‘This may be done without any more potent 
motive than a mere love of fun—and halt the gossip in the 
social world is of the unthinking kind, indulged in merely from 
a spirit of drollery. Far worse is that other sort of talk, which 
ends in slander and begins in malice, and which separates 
friends and sunders the ties of years of intercourse with its 
sharp and jarring diecords. The only way to avoid the evil, is 
to refrain trom making the affairs of our friends a staple article 
of conversation in the househuld. There are plenty uf subjects 
at hand—let us avoid personalities. 
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OUR DRUMMER BOY. 


| A TRUE STORY. 
Who can tell the bitterness of war? 
sorrows and desolations of the soldier's life? 
portray the vices engendered inthe army? The young, the in- 
nocent and the gay, are lured from peaceful homes to pine and 


Who can describe the 
What pencil can 


to die in the loathsome atmosphere of the hospital. Strong 
men are carried down in the floud of drunkenness who might 
otherwise have been a blessing to their frienda, and to the wurld. 
Homes and hearts are made sad and desolate by the absence of 
the husband, the hrother, the sun, whom, alas! they may greet 
no more on earth. Let the story of the ** Drummer Boy’’ 
quench all thirat for military life and glory, and lead to arts of 
peace. The sad story reads as follows: 

He was a little fellow, young, too, and a great favorite with 
the regiment. He was a mother’s boy, not babyish nor weak, 
but gentle, tender, pure, with a mother’s gentle nature in him, 
and reared by her love and truth to love and truth; a boy that 


the army to earn for her a drummer’s pay. Adams, the * hig 


‘| drum’’ of our band, was his home neighhor, and the old man 


and the boy loved each other well. The old man, as we called 
him, though he was not old, only gray, had a weakness—no, a 
vice ; he loved his cups, and left to himself would have drunk up 
all his pay. This was a grief to Franky, not only for his sake, 
but for the sake of those at homne. 

He watched to see when he grew restless, when the thirst 
burned, and the appetite gnawed, and. then he clung to the old 
man. He would lean against his knee, and holding his hand 
and looking tearfully into his eyes would ask: ‘* What do you 
think they are doing at home now! Are they talking of us? 
[ almost know they are thinking of us. Who is sitting in your 
chair? Little Sally has no one to watch for at the gate now 
you are gone *’ The old man, laying his face into his handa, 
would go back to the empty chair where he might never sit 
again. to the little door-yard gate where his pretty daughter 
used so often to meet him with gay, glad welcome, but which 
might never more swing on its hinges for hia, and in his sor 
row that he had not better loved and cared for his home, better 
loved and cared for the dear ones there, the burning thiist died 
out, the fierce appetite grew still, Franky would not leave 
him till he knew, by his subdued look and soft, sad smile, that 
the memores of home and love were holding him back from 
sin and shame. 

One evening he met him near the fatal place where they sold 
sin, and shame, and death, calling them ‘* spirits,’’ and 
** cordicis,’’ and other pleasant names. ‘* Spirits’? that made 
men idiots and clouds! and ** cordia/s’’ that made a wretchedness 
beyond all human relief! Franky was just in time. He drew 
to his friend’s side and laid his hand in his. ** See the sunset, 
Mr. Adams! They are doing the chores at home now. If we 
could only be at supper with them to-night! They'll soon be 
praying for us.’’ 

Adams could not go for ‘‘ spirits’’ or ‘‘ cordials’’ then. He 
went with the boy, and as they walked together their voices 
chimed in an old home melody. Franky looked up in his com- 
panion’s face. 

‘*Mr. Adams, do you think you shall ever see home again ?*’ 

‘* I hope so,” was the emphatic answer. In movds like the 
present, he felt that he must go back to be a better man than he 
had been among those he luved, to show them as he had never 
done, how much he loved them, how much dearer than all 
things else they were to him. ‘: Yes, 1 expect to go back, 
Franky, don’t you!” 

‘*No, Mr. Adams, I feel as if I never should. But if J 
don’t, you'll tell them everything, won't you?’ 

‘*Certainly I shall, but you'll go back yourself. Why 
shouldn’t vou?” 

‘* It’s my feeling that I never shall.’’ 

And Franky never went. In a few days he was attacked 
with severe illness, and was soun sleeping in the huspital grave- 
yard where sleep sv many of the dearest buys. During his 
sickness, he wanted the old drummer constartly by him, his 


might have made one of the noblest men, the best virtues of| hand in his, and his cheek on his pillow. 


hoth sexes in him. Might have made! How often do we say 
it above short graves—sometimes, alas! above graves where ail 
is not dead, enly virtue and hope, but they—dead beyond res- 
urrection. What bitter tears above these! What angutsh 
hastening us to death! Blessed ye who say, ‘might have 
made’’, at earth-graves only ! 
Franky, our litle drummer, was a home boy, homesick 
among us, writing many letters with many tears, watching 
every mai distribution with anxious, streaming eyes, laughing 
and weeping all at once when he saw the delicate superecrip- 
tion he knew and loved so well He kept all his letters sacred- 
ly, and they grew to quite a pack, which he re-read and re-read, 
wet eyes at every reading. He often read his little Bible. 
Most of us had thin, light Testaments, more convenient to 
ca He wanted the touching histories of the young 
Hebrews, Joseph, and Samuel, and Daniel, and the three mar- 
tyrs of the furnace, those matchless stories of buyish piety. full 
of strength and courage and inspiration to a nature like 
Frank’s. He looked like a young Samuel himself, and might 
have been one in the days of the temple, since his mother was 
maother Hannah, and had given him to the Lord. 
He was her oldest son, and she a widow ; and he had joined 


‘* I want you to love me,’’ he said to him again and again, 
‘*T miss my mother so, unless you love me.”’ 

It was beautiful to see how tender and gentle the eld dram- 
mer grew by the sick boy's bed, no woman tenderer or gentler. 
Had Franky been his own and only sun, he could not bave 
watched and wept by him more lovingly. 

‘* You do love me, Mr. Adams, don’t you!?”’ 

‘*T surely do.”’ 

‘+ Then kiss me once mere, and let me see if I can’t think 
it’s my mother.’’ 

Did the dying boy feel his mother’s lips upon his own, hear 
her heart beat by his in that last struggle? If not, ‘twas for 
no lack of warmth and tears and heart-vreaking, when the old 
drummer at his bidding fulfilled the mother's holiest office, 
spoke the last word, took the last message, and gave the last kiss, 

‘* You do love me, Mr. Adams?”? 

“*J]do.’* Adams could scarcely answer now, 

‘* Then may I ask you to promise me something ! 
die easy without it.’’ 

Adame was silent. 
boy’s mind? 

‘* May I, Mr. Adame ??? 


said Franky. 


I can’t 


Had he a suspicion of what lay on the 
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‘* Yes, Franky, ask me anything.” 

* You won’t drink any more liquor, Mr. Adams?”’ 

Adains was again silent. 

* Promise me tor little Sally's sake, if for nothing else!” 

** And for your sake too, Franky, I promise, tur 1 love you 
hike my own.”’ 

The drummer stooped to the lips already cold, and sealed 
there the promise made. The cold lips warmed again to 
answer his ; the feeble hand nerved itself to a fond preesure. 

* Oh, Mr. Adams. lam so glad you promised! 1 shall die 
easy now. Tell my mother how 1 loved her to the very last. 
Tell her all !”? 

The hps grew cold again— the hand was limp, pulseless — 
our dear d ummer boy was dead. 


HOW AN HONEST BOY WAS REWARDED. 


A correspondent at Kalamazoo, Michigan, sends us the fol- 
lowing account of an incident that occurred recently in that 
place : 

On Saturday morning a stranger, while walking upon the 
streets of our village. dropped from his pocket a packaye con: 
taining four thousand five hundred dollars in national currency 
It so happened that not a great ways behind him walked a lad 
—young Harris, who drives the city express—and seeing the 
package, picked it up and ran along tu the gentleman, and 
asked him if he had lost anything The person addressed felt 
in his pocket and quite nervously replied that he had lost four 
thousand five hundred dollars, and seeing the package in the 
boy's hand, seized itas if it was a precious thing. He made 
some few inquines of the boy, and Jeft him, without as much 
as thankiny hin for the honest act and the restoration of his 
treasure. 

Not long afterwards, in an hour or so, our stranger saw the 
boy again and vot upon his wagon and rede with him. = Noth- 


ing was said abeut the finding of the muney.,  Atter a while 
the ventleman observed a very fine-looking horse that was 


being driven alung the street. 

‘My lad.’ said he, * is not that a pretty good horse ? ” 

Yes, sir, that isa good one!’ said the express boy. 
© T know about that horse.’’ 

* What can he be bought for, do you think t’’ asked the 
stranger. 

* That horse is worth two hundred dollars, but the man 
who owns tin will take one hundred and seventy five dollars 
for hin,’ said young Harris. 

The two rode along a lithe further, when the stranger said : 

*¢ Here is a five dollar bill ; bring the man to me, for 1 want 
to buy that animal! ”’ 

The stranger then parted with his new acquaintance, telling 
him, however, where he could find him. Jn a little while, Har- 
ris, the horse which be and the stranger bad admired, and the 


TO EACH READER OF THE ANGEL. 


Dear Frienp or Peace,— 

1. Will you please read carefully the number you have in 
hand. Does its noble object Peace, and not cruel War, meet 
your approval? 

2. We do nut want to lose a single subscriber or patron. 
Will you not, therefore, renew your subseription when it 
expires and you are notified ! 

3. Wedo want a large addition of new subscribers. How 
shall we get them! Every one reading these lines is autho- 
rized and invited to act as an agent for the spread of the Angel 
in families and Sunday Schools, in the highways and in the 
hedges Let the goud Angel of Peace go to the millions to 
bless them. 

4. We send at cost for gratuitous distribution. A vast 
amount of good can be done in this direction. One friend has 
paid for twenty-fuur thousand of the Angel to be given away. 
Who will follow an example so nuble and praiseworthy? QO, 
fur an effort worthy of the cause! 

5. Let each friend and worker write to us at headquarters, 
the American Peace Suciety's office in Boston, and oblige 

Your friend, in the bonds of peace, | 
H. C. Dunuam. 


INSATIATE WAR! 


Tnsatiate War! from thee what evils rise! 

Thy hand can disunite the tenderest ties ; > 

Can make a dreary waste, a desert wild, 

W here virtue bloomed, and cheertul plenty smiled. 

Not so the precepts which the Saviour taught, 

W hose breast with pure benevolence was traught ; 

** Glory to God! Peace and good-will on earth,’’ 

Were sung by cherub legions at his birth. 

How strange! that they who bear the Christian name 

Should e’er exult war's triumphs to proclaim ! 

Nor heed the declaration of their Lord, 

That they who take shall perish with the sword. 

Father of all! look down with pitying eye— 

To realms of endless night let discord fly ; 

Bid fieree and angry passions cease, 

And Jesus reign triumphant, ** Prince of Peace.’’ 
—Charlotie Richardson. 


Stephen Girard began life as a cabin boy, with but a sixpence 


| in his pocket; and at his death, besides other valuable bequests, 


owner thereof, came together ; the horse was purchased by the’ he left six millions of dollars to provide a home for friendless 


the four thousand five hundred dollar man, and then, in a very | boys. 


quiet way, was turned over to young Ilarris, ** to have and to 
hold ’? as hisown. There was very little said about the why 
and the wheretores. The gentleman told the young man, 
You will hear from me again.’? 


A certain rabbi had two sons, whom he and his wife tenderly 
loved Duty obliged the rabbi to take a journey to a distant 
country. During his absence his two promising boys sickened 
and died. Vhe grief stricken mother Jaid them out on their bed, 
drew the curtain, and waited anxiously for her husband. He 
came. It was night.  ** How are my boys!’’ was the first 
question. ** Let me see them.”?  ‘* Stay awhile,’’ said the 
wite; ‘Tam in great trouble. Some years ago a friend Jent 
me some jewels. I took great care of them, and at last began 
to prize them as my own = Since your departure my friend has 
called tor them, but 1 did not like to part with them. Shall I 
give them up?’’ ‘* Wife! what a strange request is this! 
Give them up, and that instantly, this very night. Show me 
the jewels.’ She took the rabbi to their bed, drew aside the 
curtain, and said: ** Husband, there are the jewels.’’ The 
rabbi bowed his head, aud wept. 


All this property he acquired by his own industry. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AM, PEACE SUCIETY. 


ANGEL OF PEACE, tour pages monthly. 


Single cupies, per annum, 15 cents 

S10 50 = Ww one addiessa, lu S eae 
5u ormore (t} a“ ee te & CT} @e 
The Advocate of Peace, 16 pages inonthly, $1.00 


We will send for gratunous distnbution, the angel at the rate of one cent 
per number in any quantitics urdered. Alsuv specimen Numbers sree tu any 
who apply tor them, . 

The publishers are obliged to prepay posinge tn all cases, 

Ve must inaist on payment for the 4nged in advance and shall discontinue 
when the subser#puon expires unless renewed, 

Letlers in reiauon to publications, donations, agencies, ete., shoulda be 
directed to Rev. H. C. Dunham, Othce Agent, at No. 1 Somerset Sx, 
Buston. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 


Hon. Epwarp 8. Tosry, of Boston, President. 

Rev. J. B. Mires, Corresponding Secretary. 

Rev. H. C. Dunnam, Recording Secretary and Office Agent 
Rev. Davip Patter, D. D., Treasurer. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER, 1$75. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


| PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dover. 2 
Dr A. A. Tulls.....ce0e en) aa ar ere 
KEENE. se & 8 BeuVuetoee eee. ciecn2Xet eeee ee 
rE. A. Webb ee ee ee ee ° 2 00 ILLINOIS, 
oe - RocKkForRD 
CONNECTICUT. Thos. D. Robinson,.......6: 10 00 
MIDDLETOWN. 
Dea. Wim. Woudward....... 2 00 MICHIGAN. 
2 i eeeee eases 0 
NEW YORK. A Friend of Peace 100 U0 
Dividend Fitchburg R. R, by 
East Witson, ‘ ie fs ” 56 00 
Rev. H, Hulsey. ..... seers B0(0 Ra Me Russell, Pea ieensees me 
NEW JERSEY, | For Publicatione.....ccceves 29 85 
VINELAND. 
Win, T, Doubbleday...... LS i) eee ee rey $247 85 


Note.—The late Dr. Beckwith was accustomed, for many 
years, to appeal to the friends of peace, for annual subscriptions 
and donations to the good cause in the month of December. I 
am sorry to vay that there has of late, been a sad falling off, 
as the above receipts show; and yet the cause of peace was 


never more needy or hopeful. Friends, please remember prac- 


tically the wanis of the American Peace Society the coming 
months and so glorify ** The Prince of Peace.’’ 
Il. C. Dunnam. 


————— 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it.. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
ten cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Granvevr or Nations and the War-System or 
THe ComMoNWEALTH oF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a litnited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war ie entirely 
torbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with’ that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
3n carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with! military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many,’in years 
paet, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testiviony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from titne to time, 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wick:-d custom. 
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| But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 


tion of inilitary Jaws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and ganctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church, As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very furehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, frum that mument war is to disap- 
pear.’”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalt in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfilment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the Se of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of further and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations cuuld any longer con- 
tinue the custom! If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear felluw professors, can you rest satisfied in con-- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ! 

W hile statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer-- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church. 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from. 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eighteen. 
huncred years long enough for its white robes, which should. 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood! Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow! While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat yuu to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 


Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 
DanieL Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Suipiey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 
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THE HOME CUARDIAN. 


[ESTABLISHED 1838.] 

A Monthly Magazine of Choice Literature, Stories, Tales, Descriptive 
Sketches, Poems, Special Departments devoted to Editorials, Mothers” 
Bureau, Health, Children’s Fireside, Christian, Moral and Benevolent 
Work, Publishers’ Matters. 

MRS. P. A. SMITH, EDITOR. 


During the year 1875, a series of articles by Da J.T. Payne on ‘‘Caris- 
TIAN AND BENEVOLENT Work IX Boston,” will be contributed. Other 
features and new writers have been engaged, and every effort will be made 
to make thia Monthly what it has been, oue of the best of the low-priced 
inagazines, It will hereafter have iilustrations each mouth. The January 
number is sent out in a new cover, new type has been selected, and every 
department has been improved. AGENTs ARE WantTsD in every town and 
county in the States, Subscription price $1.25 per annum. Address (en- 
closiug stamp), 

THE HOME GUARDIAN, No. 6 Oak Place, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


CONTAINING 


ADDRESS TO BOYS ON TOBACCO, TO MINISTERS 
ON TOBACCO. EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
MUSIC—VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL AND 
DANCING. HUMAN GOVERNMENT. 
CRISIS OF 163. HUMAN LIFE. PUBLIC OPINION. 
VOTING FOR WAR. ON THE MOUNTAIN 
SERMON. FUTURE STATE. TIME 
UNKNOWN. 

BY T. F. TUKESBURY, BRENTWOOD, N. H. 


Price by mail 60 cents. Orders left at this Office will receive 
prompt attention. Or they may be sent direct to the Author. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 


CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES ~ 


AT 
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TEA STORE, 


83 UNION STREET, 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$ 3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
menta to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman aud unneces- 
soph a if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to finda remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imy 9sed scourge gf our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. Jf gdvocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and tha’. we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 0 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address ‘or $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of aj] denomi- 
nations ‘ho will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
for aduit3 and children, 
A idress, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio, 
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MEMBERSHIP. PEACE PUBLICATIONS. : 
um between $2.00 and $20.00 con-| Tue AposTLE OF Peace.—Memoir of William faadd, by 


The payinent of any § 


atitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for| John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 


of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, 3t 00. 
Tie STATESMAN OF PEACE. — The Life and ‘Times of 

Charles Sumner, by Blas Nason. Contains $60 pazes, with a 

capital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth, Price, S190. 


one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 


3100.00 an honorary member. 
The Advocate af Peace is sent {ree to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 


If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, oF 


The True Grandeur OF Nations AND THE War SYS- 
TEM OF THE CoMMONWEALTH OF Nations. —Hound in one 


directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on It, ‘volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, S100, 


with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one Reason VS. THE Sworo.—.A book in which itis shown that 


man has no right to take human life; and that war 1s a viola- 
tion of mature and revelation. By J. M. Washburn. Con- 


tains 470 paves. Price, $1.50. 


“. 


or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 

Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Mea’s Chris- 
q ‘ 2 € nN ‘N 

Sale ; Book of Kssays.— On important subjects, by T. FP. Tukes- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause pe : 

bury. Price, 90 cents. 
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of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- : <3 
Reckwiti's Peace MANUAL. —15 ine, Soe pages 1A cloth. 


dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they | price, 25 cents. 


dos 7 J 1 oO ? ‘- e . 6 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be Dymoxo oN Wan.—l2t pages. Price, 30 cents. 


come such. To sa scribers it is sent until a request to discon Lier of Farner 1 ayLorR.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 


cinue 1s received with the payinent of all arrearages. paces. Price, $1.50. 
Capirat Pontsument.—The argument in a nut shell. By 
Wilham G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 


A variety of Peace Tracts, ete , sent at cost. 


We have on our buoks a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 


and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
The American Peace Society will send any of the above 


works postage paid, on receipt of price Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. . 


times over 5 while many others—some two hundred scattered 


over the land, have, by instalinents, paid only in) part, par 


omplete their payments. Some are doing this with 
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NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. 

We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing 
the sentinents of peace and good will, for lack of adequate 
funds. Malhons go for war, but little is devotrd toa peace. 
Let out friends think on these things and enquire of the 
- 7 ae : creat & Liinee of Peace.” what wilt thou have me to do! 
qonent, and to wiform us if they wish its discqutinuance, Wei 7 ' 

Come, friends, respond at onee and send doadtions greater OF 
ace aud shall be eal smaller, to enable us to du the work of rlyuteousness which ds 


happy te aid you and to have your co-0 avalon in thiae se peace, and pay promptly our bills us they becoine due A word 
rap Ps y y P . ier | tu the wise 1S sufficient. H.C. DUNTLAM, 


posing lc 
cotnimendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 


Jet all such remit in part or in full, as Svon as possible, to our 


oiee in Boston. There are also many In arrears for the Adco- 


cate of Prace, who are eartestly invited to inake prompt paye 


ara ile correspondence from all triends of pe 


eause of God and humanity. Office Agent of Am. PS 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘““The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great iinportance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ : 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tafis College, Boston, Mass 

Hon. Win. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnau, Ohio, 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn, 

Rev. John H. Aughey, St. Louis Mo. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., New York. 

Howard Malcom, D. D , Lb. D., Philadelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morria, Springheld, Ohio. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D, LL. D., Ex-President Yuie College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Il. 

Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. 

R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Hl. 

John V. Farwell, Chicago, HI. 

Hon. Wim. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Hon. James Harlan, U.S. Senator, lowa. 

Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jucksonville, 1). 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 

Rev. Prof. Samuel Harnas, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 

Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. 

Hon. Gerrit Smith, Peterboro’, New York. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Phiiadelphia. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pinsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. 

Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 

Amasa Walker, LL. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. 

George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York 

Hon. G Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘uon. 
Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 

C. i. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 

A. F. Rando}f, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N 8S. 

John S. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halittax, N. 8. 
Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

John G. Whituer, Amesbury, Mass. 

Hon. Charles ‘T. Russcll, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel Willetts, New York. 

Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, NY. 


GOVERNOKS 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Govermor of Maine, 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. 
ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex Gov. of Maine, 
S. J. KIRKWOOD, Governor of Iowa. 

JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. | 
JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

C. C CARPENTER, Governor of lowa 

P. H. LESLIE, Governor of Kentucky. 
HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida, 


HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
Howarp Matcom, D.D. LL.D., Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT. 


Hon. Epwarp 8S. Tosry, Boston. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Hon. Witi1am B. Wasunurn, Boston. 

DanieL S Taucott, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Hox. Joun Jay, New York City. 

Anpbrew P. Peasony, D.D., LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon, ALEXANDER H. Rice, Boston. 

E.tmivu Bereritt, Esa., New Britain, Ct. 

Joun G. Wuitrer, A. M., Amesbury, Mass. 

Rev. A. Lorp, Elgin, IL. 

Myron Pures, Esq., Lewiston, IL 

Gov. Conran Baker, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hon. Peter Coorer, New York. 

R. P. Stespins, D.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hioxn. Ropert C. Winturop, Brookline, Mass. 
TuTHiIty Kino, Chicago, Il. 

Hon. Fevix R. Brunor, Pittsburg, Pa. 

lion. Revervy Jounson, Baltimore, Md. 

Thropore D, Woutsry, D.D., LL.D., New Haven, Conn 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE IN SIR ISAAC NEWTON. THE CENTENNIAL. 


Dr. Gregory, professor at Oxford, having received from his| As you all know, the period of our national existence is 
father for examination, the model of an invention for rendering almost precisely coeval with that which has witnessed the as- 
the operations of artillery more destructive, exhibited it to Sir| touading material achievements that distinguish the present 
Isaac Newton to obtain his opinion of it. epoch from all other ages of the world. Nor, happily, are these 

‘Sir Isaac was much displeased with it, saying, that if it| confined to material developments. These indeed tend toward 
tended as much to the preservation of mankind as to their de-| human amelioration, but far nobler results are seen in the fra- 
struction, the inventor would have deserved a great reward ;| ternization of the nations and the hastening of the long-prom- 
but as it was contrived solely for destruction, and would soon| ised era of good will among men. It cannot but swell the 
be known to the enemy, he rather deserved to be punished—! heart of every lover of his country to reflect how nearly true it 
and urged the Professor very strongly to destroy it, and if pos-| is that the history of the first century of our national existence 
sible to suppress the invention.’’ is substantially the history of the last century of civilization it- 

This was probably done, as nothing more was ever heard of it. self. Perhaps the most auspicious signs of the period in which 

How admirable was this decision of Newton. The invention| we live are the evidences everywhere afforded, that material, 

of Artiliery was by Erasmus imputed to the devil ; but as men’! moral, religious and social development all tend toward the 
are found bad enough to take delight in using these engines of same beneficent end. The age which ribs continents with fa- 
destruction, we need not reproach the devil as the inventor. | cilities for locomotion, cheapens the means of personal com- 
Bat if it could be shown that he was the inventor, this would! fort, multiplies the endless appliances of art, and promotes the 
mot prove him to be a more depraved being than those who vol-, blessings of universal education is also the age that has short- 
untarily make war, and employ his invention for murdering ened the ocean transit, caused nations to clasp hands in 
their own species. magnetic intercourse, and is making the whole world akin. 

; att ie slags The age of steam, of magnetism, of marvellous chemical 

The distinguished Frenchman, Edward Laboulaye, says that triumphs—the age in which the rude forces of nature have 
he feels a deep interest in the ‘* Codification of International been made to contribute so much to the comfort, convenience 
Law,’ as a measure which, if carried out, would secure the and pleasure of man, is also the age which has witnessed the 
peace of the world. liberation and enfranchisement of chattelized races, reaffirmed 
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liberty of thought,vindicated the character of popular institutions 
throughout the world, and more than all, applauded the ad- 
justment by friendly arbitration of a national dispute which 
would once have embroiled two powerful governments of the 
world in the bloody calamities of war. Toward these glori- 
ous results nothing perhaps has contributed so much as the in- 
fluences resulting froin those friendly comminglings of people 
and of nations for contest in the arts of peace such as will 
occur this year in honor of the completed century of our na- 
tional existence ; and when we reflect that this centenary anni- 
versary shall witness our own reunited country happily 
rescued from the perils of a civil commotion, and that the in- 
dustrial emulation then entered upon will hasten the approach- 
ing era of good feeling among all parties, classes and sections 
of our common country, there are peculiar reasons why all 
good citizens should join with grateful hearts in a display of the 
fruits of those industries which at once evidence the priceless 
value of a restored nation and affurd an earnest of a glorious 
future.—Hon. Pennock Pusey. 


{From the New York Tribune.) 


DR. J. B. MILES. 


SERVICES OF DR. MILES IN BEHALF OF PEACE AMONG NATIONS 
—THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION’S EFFORTS. 


The sudden death of Rev. Dr. J. B. Miles, General Secre- 
tary of the International Association for the Ceadification of 
International Laws, will doubtless be noticed in newspaper 
paragraphs throughout the country. But how few who read 
them will realize his full relation to one of the most remarkable 
and important movements of the age! To say that it is 
remarkable and important does it small justice in regard to ite 
bearings on the well-being of nations. As no one so fully as 
myself knows what he was and did for this movement, I 
should be glad to present to the public a few facts in regard to 
his relation to it. 

So late as three yeara ago the publicists and jurists of 
Christendom had never met to compare notes, or to bring their 
collective wisdom to bear upon the elaboration of an interna- 
tional code of Jaws for regulating the relations and conduct of 
nations. For several centuries eminent writers, at wide inter- 
vals between their productions, had given their individual 
opinions to the world. Those of Grotius, Puffendorff, and of 
later writers like Wheaton, had been treated with considerable 
respect by the more advanced Governments. At the almost 
simultaneous organization of the American and European 
Peace Societies, about sixty years ago, a well-defined inter- 
national code was regarded by both as a consummation worthy 
of their best hopes and efforts. William Ladd, who may be 
considered the founder and father of the American Society, 
threw himself into the movement to secure this great end with 
an enthusiasm of faith and labor seldom equalled in any other 
cause. He not only wrote and spoke to the close of his life 
in favor of an International Code, but of a High Court of 
Nations to apply it, and which should be to it and them some- 
thing like the Supreme Court of the United States. Prize essays 
on the subject, published in a large volume, were sent to all 
the sovereigns and leading statesmen of Europe. In the great 
Peace Congresses in Brussels, Paris, Frankfort and London, 
as the proposition as developed and Father Ladd’s proposition, 
were considered an American idea, its presentation and advoca- 
cy devolved upon myself, a task which I tried to perform to the 
best of my ability. 

For the next twenty years after the last of these Peace Con- 
gresses the proposition of an International Code and Court 
seemingly made no progress in the public mind. But when 
the Joint High Commissioners met at Washington to arrange a 
basis of settlement of the questions between the United States 
and England, the necessity and value of such a code and court 
were seen and felt by thousands of thoughtful men of different 
conntries who had never before given any serious consideration 
to the subject. Indeed, the High Commissioners had, as it 
were, to extemporize on the spot certain rules or elements of 
international Jaw as a basis of adjudicature. Thus, to a certain 

degree, they had to assume some of the most important func- 
tions of a Congress of Jurists. Then, in. appointing the Court 
of Arbitration at Geneva, to act upon the yules they had 


adopted, they created a special or temporary High Court of 
Nations, resembling in its constitution and action the Interna- 
tional Tribunal which the friends of peace had advocated for 
fifty years. 

It was at this stage of the question that Dr. Miles brought 
to it a vigor of mind and an indomitable earnestness of effort 
which in three years carried it to such an issue as no other 
great cause ever reached in the same period of advocacy. He 
had just left his pastoral charge over a large congregation In 
Charlestown, Mass., to. become Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, whose funds were small and precarious and 
inadequate to sustain any special effort, however well it prom- 
ised for the cause. Still, though he had often to rely upon his 
private means and the occasional help of personal friends, he 
set on foot and led such a movement as the friends of peace 
never witnessed before in this country. He felt it of great 
importance to impress upon the public mind what had been 
gained for the peace and well-being of nations in the Washing- 
ton Treaty. He immediately originated a series of public 
meetings for this purpose, beginning in Boston and extending 
to Washington, including New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other Jarge cities. Besides these, meetings were held all 
over New England, and the people heard and thought more on 
the subject in two months than they had in all their lives 
before. It was my privilege to go with him to most of these 
meetings, and to speak on the same platform with him, and to 
notice the impression which hia fervid elcquence made upon 
every audience. It was at New Bedford, while cunfined to 
our room in a hotel by a violent storm, that we developed a 
plan of operations to bring about a congress of jurists, states- 
men and philanthropists tv elaborate an international code, 
and to provide fur the creation of a High Court of Nations. 
We drew up the papers to this end, one of which was the 
form of a call to such a Congress, and another inviting eminent 
men iu the different States to becume members of an Inter- 
national Code Association to direct and sustain the movement. 
These papers we there and then signed as joint secretaries. 
We were to yo together to Europe to visit eminent jurists and 
secure their adhesion and attendance. But, just before the 
time for our departure, I was disabled by ill-health, and cuuld 
not go with him. But, as the result proved, my presence and 
help were not necessary. He went alene, and with his inde- 
fatigable faith, earnestness and effort, he so pressed the subject 
upon the consideration of some of the most distinguished jurists 
of Europe, that they accepted the invitation to meet at Brua- 
sels, and there constituted the first Conference of the kind that 
was ever held. 

At the Brussels Congress in 1873, an International Associa- 
tion for the Codification of International Laws was organized, 
and English, Fiench and Italian branch associations were 
formed te operate in behalf of the common object in those 
countries. Count Sclopis was appointed honorary President 
of the general Association, and Dr. Miles Secretary. 

The next year the Congress met at Geneva, under the 
presidency of Count Sclopis, and in the same hall in which 
the Arbitration Court decided the Alabama question. After 
attending several ratification meetings in Italy, France and 
England, Dr. Miles returned to the United States, and, besides 
his ordinary duties as Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, devoted much of his time and labor to the preparation 
for the third Juridical Congress, held a few weeks ago at the 
Hague. This was the most successful and important, both for 
its representative character, and for the subjects, weight and 
influences of its discussions. The most eminent authorities on 
international jurisprudence were present, and gave their beat 
talent and experience to the conclusions adopted. These are 
now to be pressed upon the consideration of all the Govern- 
ments of Christendum. The International Association was 
there more widely extended and fully organized. It now em- 
braces the first publicists and jurists of Christendom, with Lord 
Penzance for President, and such men as Lord Tenterden, 
Montague Bernard, Phillimore and Twies, of England, Woot- 
sey, Lawrence, Chief-Justice Waite, David Dudley Field, and 
other distinguished persons in America, and jurists of equal 
eminence of Cuntinental Europe, as officers or members of the 
Council. Never was an international association of such power 
organized before in Christendom. 
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All this, then, has been virtually the work of a New Eng- 
land pastor, who, perhaps, had never written or spoken a word 
in connection with the Peace Society five years ago. Taking 
it at its present position and possibility, it may not be too much 
to say that no man in this or any other age or country, ever 
accomplished a work of equal importance to the world in the 
space of three years. ‘That he anderstood the signs and needs 
of the time, and threw himself into the movement at the flood- 
tide of the converging influences in its favor, does not detract 
from the merit of his efforts or the honor of their success. 
The movement he set on foot cannot go back, though he has so 
suddenly fallen so near its great consummation, which was so 
visible and inspiring from the point of view he had reached. 
I would fain hope that this small testimony to his worth and 
work may commend both to the appreciation and memory of 
many who before knew but little of what he was and what he 
did. Exuixu Buraitt. 

Inttle Britain, Conn., Nov. 16, 1875. 


RESPECT FOR REV. DR. MILES. 


Ata meeting of the Suffolk North Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers, held in this city Dec. 21,1875, the under- 
signed were appointed a committee to prepare resolutions ap- 
propriate to the recent demise of the Rev. br. Miles, a member 
of thatbody. Subsequently the committee reported the follow- 
ing, which were unanimously adopted by a rising vote, and the 
committee were instructed respecttully to request their publica- 
tion by the press of the city. 

Dorvus Criarxe, 
Avexanper McKenzis, 
Acsert H. Privume. 


The Suffolk North Association desires to place on record its 
sense of the loss it has sustained in the removal by death of 
the Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., and its estimate of his charac- 
ter and services; it is therefore 

Resolved, That this Association holds in grateful recognition 
the piety and devotion of its late member the Rev. James B. 
Miles, D. D., his fidelity as a student and a preacher ; his 
manifold Jabors for his parish, for the community in which his 
ministerial life was chiefly passed, and for the country which 
ler i to him, and the large and permanent success of his 
work. 

Resolved, That this body recognizes the rare and useful ser- 
vice of Dr. Miles as Secretary of the American Peace Society 
for the codification of the laws of nations, and the establishment 
of a general system of international arbitration, and for the 
foundation of peace on earth, and rejoices in the belief that for 
these—his later labors—he will be ranked among the benefac- 
tors of hamanity. 

Resolved, That the association extends its sincere sympathy 
to the family bereaved by the death of this good man and min- 
ister, and prays ‘‘that the peace of God: which passeth all un- 
derstanding, may keep their hearts and minds.’’ 


SYMPATHY FROM LONDON. 
5 Bishopsgate Without, 
Lonpon, E. C., Nov. 30, 1875. 
Rev. H. C. Dunnam, 

Dear Sir—We are very sorry and greatly surprised in 
England to hear of the sudden decease of poor Mr. Miles. | 
received a Boston newspaper yesterday—probably through your 
kindness, and immediately apprised Mr. H. Richard, M. P. 
(Secretary of the Peace Society,) who was both grieved and 
astonished to find that his old friend and companion in many a 
Continental gathering, had so soon passed from amongst us. 
And it was but the other day we had him here in London with 
us, lecturing in company with Mr. W. G. Hubbard and Mr. Eli 
Jones, (all of your great country. ) 

But if we miss him, how much more will you. 
blow to his family, his delicate wife and child. 

We shall be anxious to know how you wijl manage with 
your Society, under this affliction. 

Poor Mr. Burritt too, amid his increasing infirmities, how he 
must feel the removal of so excellent a friend as Mr. Miles, 
following so cloeely after the death of Amasa Walker. 


And what a 


I] have at once written the notification, which appears in the 
English newspapers (London and Provincial,) relative to your 
and our great loss by Mr. Miles’ decease. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours with much esteem, 

WILLIAM TALLACK. 


A REMARKABLE LETTER FROM ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


At a meeting of the Lincoln Monument Association held in 
Springfield, Illinois, recently, a letter was read which was 
written by President Lincoln, in September, 1864, a little more 
than seven months before his death. It was written to Mrs. 
Eliza P. Gurney, and expresses Mr. Lincoln’s appreciation of 
the religious cunsolations with which she had endeavored tv 
cheer and support him io the hour of our country’s trial: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, Sept. 4, 1864. 
Eviza P. Gurney: 

My Esteemed Friend—I have not forgotten—probably never 
shall furget—the very impressive occasion when yourself and 
friends visited me, on a Sabbath forenoon, two years ago; nor 
has your kind letter, written nearly a year later, ever been for- 
gotten. In all, it has been your purpose to strengthen my re- 
liance on God. lam much indebted to the good Christian 
people of this country for their constant prayers and consola- 
tions: and to no one of them more than yourself. The pur- 
poses of the Almighty are perfect and must prevail, although 
we erring mortals may fail accurately tu perceive them in 
advance. We hoped for a happy termination of this terrible 
war long before this ; but God knows best, and has ruled other- 
wise. We shall yet acknowledge his wisdom, and our own 
error therein. Meanwhile, we must work earnestly in the best 
light he gives us, trusting that so working still conduces to the 
great ends he ordains. Surely he intends some great good to 
follow this mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make, 
and no mortal could stay. 

Your people—the Friends—have had, and are having, a 
very great trial. On principle and faith opposed to both war 
and oppression, they can only practically oppose oppression by 
war. In this hard dilemma, some have chosen one horn and 
some the other. For those appealing to me on conscientious 
grounds, I have done, and shall do, the best I could and can, 
in my own conscience, under my oath to the law. That you 
believe this, I doubt not; and believing it, I shall still receive, 
for our country and myself, your earnest prayers to our Father 
in heaven. Your sincere friend, A. Lincoun. 


Mr. Nathan Appleton in a recent letter to the Boston Globe 
from Geneva says: Since I have been staying at this place I 
have learned by the papers of the death of Dr. J. B. Miles of 
Boston. And while thinking and writing of reforms and 
reformers, as one very naturally does when here, | feel certain 
that there are few, if any, who have devoted their time and 
talent more conscientiously and unceasingly to the good cause 
of peace than the late Dr Miles, and as one who had the 
opportunity of knowing him and seeing what he has done in 
late years as one of the originators of the ‘* Association for the 
Codification and Reform of the Law of Nations,’’ meeting 
him at London and the Hague, and noticing then that he was 
suffering from overwork in the cause he had so zealously es- 
poused, I am glad to send across the ocean to all who may 
have known him at home, these few words as a tribute to and 
in appreciation of the generous impulses and noble character 
of which others on this sphere will reap the harvest. 


The English minister to China has concluded a treaty with 
the Chinese which settles the dispute that has rendered war 
between the two countries imminent. The treaty is repre- 
seated as being favorable to other foreign governments as well 
as Great Britain. 


The Emperor of Germany, after a most hearty demonstra- 
tion of friendliness by the people of Italy, is returning home 
from his visit to King Victor Emmanuel. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
BY REV. I. N. TARBOX, D.D. 


The Ameriean Peace Society, though deeply saddened and 
afflicted by the death of its late Secretary, Dr. Miles, whose 
public services for a few years past have been so large and 
comprehensive, and whose agency for good has been so widely 
and gratefully acknowledged on both sides of the water, 
nevertheless turns to the duties of the future with renewed 
courage and hope. Men must die, but institutions and 
principles live on. Yea, by dying men often give new life 
and furce to the causes for which they have been contending. 
Their departure often makes a kind of crisis, or turning-point, 
in which we gather up the results of past activities for more 
concentrated use in the future. A sacred influence rolls back 
from their graves to hallow and dignify their great life-work. 
And so, notwithstanding the sorrow and calamity through 
which the Society has just passed, it would send its greetings 
and its hopes for the time to come to all its friends and patrons. 

There is a flippant style of talk, often heard from the lips of 
men, which asks, What is the use of such a Society as this 
while wars still continue, and the war-spirit so widely pervades 
the nations? Especially when some great and desolating war 
is prevailing, men inquire, Where is the Peace Society in these 
times? -A much more rational mode of putting the inquiry 
would be, Of what use were this Society if the wars of the 
taces were ended—if the principles of peace had firmly 
established themselves among the nations? This organization 
has not the vanity to think or pretend that through its agency, 
or through any other agency, the spirit and habit of war has 
been completely uprooted and destroyed in the earth; for then 
all occasion for its own existence would have passed. Buta 
man might just as rationally ask, Why preach the gospel any 
longer, when such an adamantine wall of heathenism and 
superstition confronts it on every side! 

The only real and ultimate foundation of the belief and hope 
that peace shall at last become the habit of nations, is found in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. That old 
song of the angels, which is again reverberating through the 
earth, in these happy Christmas holidays, has a meaning and 
a promise which shall never die out till the day of full 
accomplishment has come. ‘‘ Peace and good will to men”? 
is what the gospel means for our race when the whole work is 
done. And already, the work accomplished iu this direction 
is so Jarge and manifest among Christian nations, that his eye 
must be dull who cannot detect the tendency toward a better 
future. Wars, for mere conquest and dominion, were the 
habit and employment of the early empires of the world. 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Greece and Rome, were sending out 
their armies, and bringing back subject tribes and nations 
continually. There has been a mighty change in the earth 
since that day, and it has been wrought chiefly by the diffusion 
of the gospel. But even Christ, the Prince of Peace, said, 


‘¢ T came not to send peace, but a sword ;’’ and contradictory 
as the words seem, there is a beautiful and subtle harmony 
which underlies them. 

In all such matters it is to be noticed that there is a primary 
and a secondary work of the gospel among men. After its 
spirit has been widely breathed upon the race — after its 
fundamental ideas and laws have established themselves in a 
great multitude of human hearts, there comes at length a time 
when by gathering these past results, and giving them form 
and shape, they become like a new and secondary power for 
the future in the same direction. Such a society as this is 
born out of the primary ideas of the gospel. That gospel 
operates as its Author said it would. ‘It is the leaven hid im 
the measures of meal;’’ ‘‘It is the mustard-seed, the least of 
all seeds, growing to be the greatest among herbs.’’? Out of 
the first principles of the gospel once firmly planted in the 
heart, arises the very suggestion of such an organization as 
this. It comes into being to gather up and make a more 
specific and direct use of the great moral forces already prepared 
for it. 

Turn to the work of this Society for the last few years, 
especially as it has gone on under the care of our late 
Secretary. Who will say that there has not been great 
progress in the application of the principles of the gospel to 
the settling of disputes among the nations! In calling the 
attention of so many men, leaders of thought and opinion in the 
civilized lands, to this specific subject, in enlisting their 
sympathy and agency for the formation of an international 
code and tribunal, who can question that a great step furward 
has been madet. And even though some new wave of war 
might come, and seem to wash away all this work, it will not 
wash it away. The seeds will remain alive under the deluge 
of waters, — yea, like the harvests sown upon the subsiding 
floods of the Nile, these seeds may gather nourishment and 
strength from the very agency which seems to overwhelm and 
destroy them. 

Let no one, then, despair of the ‘‘ good time coming.’’ 
Those marvellous images employed by the prophet Isaiah, more 
than twenty-five hundred years ago, were not recorded in vain. 
Living as he did, at a time when war was the normal condition 
of the nations, and when the thought of an age of peace had 
not dawned anywhere upon the merely human thought; the 
God who unloosed the prophet’s tongue and enabled him to 
say, ‘* They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more,’’ — that 
God will not fail to give these wonderful words their final and 
complete fulfilment. 


DEATH OF HON. AMASA WALKER. 


Mr. Walker was born in Woodstock, Conn., May 4, 1799. 
He was an early and active member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and at one time [Professor of Political Economy at 
Oberlin College. He was elected to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature as a Free-Soil candidate. He was a leader’ in the 
‘l'emperance movement, and the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

Mr. Walker, in the days of William Ladd, became identified 
with the cause of Peace, and for many years was one of its 
most active friends and supporters, doing much with tongue 
and pen, and purse, to hasten the establishment of permanent 


ef 


Bible, and a prayer was offered. 
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and universal peace among the nations. He was delegate to 
the first International Peace Convention, and at his death the 
oldest officer of the American Peace Society. He held the 
Office of Secretary of State of Massachusetts, and was also 
member of Congress from Massachusetts. He has been 
Lecturer on Political Economy at Amherst College since 1861, 
receiving from that institution the degree of LL.D. in 1867. 
His contributions to literature have been many and valuable, 
and he has firmly held to advanced opinions, while command- 
ing the respect of all for the creditable manner in which all 
the duties belonging to his numerous offices were performed. 
In a word, our venerable friend, whose departure from this 
life it is our painful duty to record, was a Christian in the 
ennobling sense of that term. But he has gone to the world of 
peace — blessing on his memory! May his mantle fall on 
many. ° 
SS GE EE EID 


AN OLD-TIME STATESMAN. 


BY J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


John Jay was one of the foremost patriots of Revolutionary 
times, second only to Washington in the estimation in which 
he was held by the American people. Though at the time 
only a little more than twenty-eight years of age, he was 
elected a member of the first Continental Congress, and was 
re-elected the next year. Two years afterward, in 1776, he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. In 1780 he was appointed Minister to Spain, and in 
1782 was one of the Commissioners who negotiated the treaty 
of peace with England, which ended the war and eecured the 
independence of this country. On his return home the highest 
honors were bestowed upon him, and the highest positions were 
tendered him. He was nominated, without his consent, for 
the office of Governor of New York, elected, and at the close 
of three years’ term of service, re-elected. He was nominated 
by Washington, and confirmed by the Senate, as the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Resigning 
this position, in order to go to England as one of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1794, to negotiate a new treaty 
with that country, he accomplished the work, and on his return 
home, was again nominated for the office of Chief Justice, but 
firmly declined all public employment, and at the age of 
fifty-six years, cetired from public life and took up his residence 
on an estate in Westchester County, where he owned a tract 
of eight hundred acres of land, and where he died in 1829. 

Few men are more successful in public life than he was. 
None pass through its temptations leaving behind them a better 
record or a purer name. He was an exemplary Christian 
man showing in his daily life the good fruits of justice, gentle- 
ness and kindnees which mark the Christian character. A 
little anecdote of him, which a venerable gentleman, nearly 
fuurscore years of age, related to me only a few days ago, so 
illustrates the beautiful character of this eminent American 
that I deem it well worth preserving. 

My informant, then a young man of eighteen years, had 
occasion, some sixty years ago, to make a journey in West- 
chester County, which was to him a strange country. Before 
he reached the place of his destination, night came on and he 
began, with no little anxiety, to look for some kmd of a public 
house. Coming at last to a large mansion which looked as‘if 
it might be what he was seeking, he rode up to the gate and 
inquired of an old gentleman whom he saw within if he could 
be accommodated there for the night. Peceiving an affirma- 
tive reply, he took it for granted that he was inthe right 
place, handed over his horse to a man who appeared, and tfol- 
lowed the landlord, as he took him to be, into the house. He 
saw that there was no bar-room ; there seemed to be no other 
travellers, and he began to wonder alittls. Supper was soon 
ready, and after a substantial meal at a family table, with 
pleasant conversation, the whole household was assembled. 
Some half a dozen people, older and younger, some white and 
others colored, came in. A chapter was read in the great 


‘s A very queer kind of a tavern,’’ thought our traveller. 
As the evening passed on, our young traveller was greatly in- 
terested and instructed by the conversation of his host, who 
related many amusing incidents of his life. At last he began 
a story thus: ‘* When I was Minister to Spain ’’—Our trav- 
eller more and more purplexed, and wondering where he was, 
listened, hoping to get some clue to the mystery, and the old 
gentleman continued, relating substantially the following story : 

‘© When ] was Minister to Spain, on my arrival at Madrid 
I was besieged bya crowd of gaily dressed young men, who 
wanted to enter my service as secretaries, valets and what not. 
I told them that 1 was an American, and not used to be waited 
on by fine gentleman such as they were; and that they would 
not be content with such wages as I was accustomed to pay. 
They replied, with great emphasis, that the honor of being in 
the employ of the American Minister would itself be abundant 
compensation. I was suspicious, I knew not of what, and 
refused them all. I also took particular care of my private 
papers, and kept the most important of them about my person 
night and day. A few days after my arrival, the British 
Embassador came into my room one morning, in great agita- 
tion, saying, ‘Mr. Jay, I am ruined. 1 hired a lot of these 
Spaniards as servants, and they have opened my desk with 
false keys, and all my papers are gone!’ ‘Oh, they will 
bring them back as soon as they have copied them,’ I replied ; 
and I alterwards heard that the documents were all put back 
in their places.’’ 

The secret was out; and the youth began to feel somewhat 
troubled by the discovery that his host was the venerable ex- 
Governor Jay. Still the old gentlemen kept up the conversa- 
tion pleasantly till bed time. Jn the morning came up another 
meal at the family table, followed by family prayers as before. 
In taking his leave, my friend frankly told Mr. Jay the 
mistake which he had made, and hinted his readiness to carry 
it out te the extent of paying for his entertainment. ‘‘ Young 
man,’’ was the quick reply, ‘‘ young man, do not mention it, 
but go thou and do likewise.’’—Sunday School Times. 


PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS. 


At an elegant banquet given by Cyrus W. Field to Lord 
Houghton recently in New York, Mr. David Dudley Field 
said : 


‘‘The welcome which has been given in this country to our 
friend, Lurd Houghton, was due to him in his ownright. But 
it was also due to him in the right of hiscountry. As an Eng- 
lishman, as a peer of England, and what is more, asa _ poet of 
England, he has been made free of all we have of hospitality. 
And as he is about to leave us, we beg him to carry back to his 
countrymen the assurance that their country, its good name and 
its welfare, are matters of concern to their cousins on this side 
of the sea. The feuds of past ages have died away. The 
bitterest hater on either side can hardly rake a dying ember out 
of the smouldering ashes of ended conflicts. The Englishmen 
and the Americans of this generation can afford to remember 
that they are depositaries of common traditions and inheritors 
of acommon renown. They all know that each country is too 
strong to be in danger from without and that each is too brave 
to inake a parade of its power. England has belted the world 
with her dominions, while America has grown colussal. There 
being no longer cause on either side for fear or envy, but 
every motive to mutual respect and good will in the pursuit of 
good for ourselves and others, let us now shake hands and be 
friends and mutual helpers henceforth and forever. 

‘*] am sometimes called an enthusiast and a dreamer. Per- 
haps I am. At least 1 shall enter into no discussion about it. 
But I confess that J do look forward to, or dream of, the com- 
ing of that hour when the bully among nativns will be treated 
as the bully among individuals is treated ; when the true glory 
of a peuple will be their industrial, social and intellectual prog- 
ress, and their peaceful conquests ; and when aggressive war 
will be condemned by the universal voice of civilized men. 
The first great step toward this consuminate end is the cordial 
understanding of England and America. Let these nations, 
comprising all the English-speaking people on the face of the 
earth, agree in this one sentiment, that war between them shall 
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never be, and that their misunderstandings, if unhappily mis- 
understandings arise, shall be settled by impartial arbiters, and 
an influence of incalculable force will be created in favor of 
peace all over the world. For my own part, 1 would have not 
merely an understanding, but an understanding put into words, 
a treaty of indefinite duration, though revocable on notice, 
pledging the faith of the two nations that whenever a point of 
difference may spring up between them, upon which they 
cannot come to an agreement, the difference shall be deter- 
mined, by the arbitrament of others. Then, indeed, should 
we behold the dawn of a new day; the two freest and strong- 
est of the nations would set an example to all the rest; and 
whatever might happen in the Continent of Europe, it is al- 
most certain that, at the very worst, the greater part of the 
world would remain in peace. This is, if you please, my 
dream. May the dream turn out to be prophecy, and the 
prophecy ripen speedily into fulfilment. 


THE SUEZ CANAL PURCHASE, 


The purchase of the Suez Canal has given rise toa vast 
crop of rumor and speculation in Europe, and especially in 
England. So utterly are the public men and the press of 
England in the dark as to the immediate motive which impelled 
the British Government to complete the purchase, and so entire 
has been the surprise, that the most contradictory reasons are 
given fur the step by those who, without being in official posi- 
tion, are usually thoroughly well informed as to the policy of 
the government. In England, however, notwithstanding this 
great diversity and even antagonism of opinion as to the im- 
pelling cause for the action of the government, there is a hearty 
approval of it by all classes, which approaches almost to una- 
nimity. Some of the English newspapers believe that the step 
indicates a policy finally adopted by the government, to maintain 
the neutrality of Egypt and the safety of the Suez canal at all 
hazards. This is the view of the London Spectator. The 
London Times, referring to the facts that the continent is full of 
rumors of war in the spring, and that orders have been re- 
ceived to repair the bridges in Gallicia, on the Russian frontier, 
persists that Austria intends to occupy the insurgent provinees 
of Turkey as an offset to the British stroke of policy with 
Egypt. Another organ predicts a struggle, the parties to 
which will be Russia, anxious for her road to Constantinople, 
and aided by France, eager for a Russian alliance ayainst Aus- 
tria, determined to spread eastward, and aided by Germany 
determined that Russia shall not gather strength ; with England 
standing aloof but keeping a fast grip on Egypt. The Satur- 
day Review arrives at the conclusion that with a view to British 
interests it is difficult to show that the step of the government 
was not aright one to take; and that, if there was a hazard in 
seizing the opportunity, there was also a hazard in letting it 
slip. And it states that every one agrees in England that Eng- 
land must either have command of the Suez canal, or not allow 
any other Power to have it. And then turning to the political 
consequences of the act, it shows that if the Viceroy should 
die or be overthrown, and there are internal disturbances in 
Egypt, England will have to see security established along the 
line of the canal, and this may invoive the taking possession of 
Egypt. How the great purchase affects the Continental 
powers is another question. France, it believes, may be rath- 
er glad that the purchase is made since it commits England to 
a sort of opposition to the allied Emperors whose alliance is 
calculated expressly to keep France in fetters; nor does it think 
that the Emperors themselves much regret it, since they could 
not from their geographical position control Egypt, and they 
only lose what they could not have got. The Review is further 
of the opinion, that England having now got what she wants, 
the Emperors will claim to have what they want; and that, in 
dividing the spoils of Turkey they will have to reckon indeed 
with each other, but they will not expect to reckon with 
England. 

This of course, is only an expression of English opinion. 
We now await, and doubtless we shal! not have to wait long, 
to hear what the Emperors have to say on the subject, if they 
are able to arrive at an agreement, in view of the conflicting in- 
terests of the allied Emperors as allies and as individual sov- 
ereigns and of the important relation which Russia bears to 


the difficult problem. That this agreement will not be unfa- 
vorable to the continuance of peace seems to be foreshadowed 
by a late telegram which etates that the recent conference be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortschakoff resulted in an 
agreement for a peaceful solution of the Turkish difficulty ; and 
also that they will not raise the Mastern question, nor favor an 
international conference on the Suez canal question. —Znéedl:- 
gencer. 


WAR-MAKING POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


There can be no question but that, in the actual working of 
our government, the powers of the President of the United 
States have proved to be much more extensive and decisive 
than it was originally supposed they would be. Iteds certain 
that in some particulars these powers are large to the utmost 
limit of public satety, if not beyond it. This must be true as 
to the war-making power. It is lodged, in form, by the Con- 
stitution, with Congress, But, in fact, the President lacks but 
little of holding it in his own hands. He has the sole manage- 
ment of negotiations with foreign governments in their earlier, 
and in what may often be their most important, stages ; and it 
is not difficult thus to bring on dangerousembroilments. Then 
he is commander-in-chief of army and navy ; and in this capac- 
ity he can easily cause things to be done which may furnish te 
another nation apparent or real ground of war. He may thus 
break treaties, though alone he cavnot make them. And 
when any such step is taken, it may be hard to retrace it ; 
since vast passions are beginning to be stirred up, and 
since too, it will appear to many that the honor of the coun- 
try allows of no going back, although in reality it allows of 
nothing else. 

The origin of the Mexican war may illustrate these points. 
We hope there may occur no illustration nearer at hand. 

It might not be wise to attempt any change in the organic 
law, or in the mode of its administration, to guard against 
these evils. But it is certain that in these directions the other 
counterbalancing and restraining powers of governmer.t should 
be called into most vigorous exercise. And the voice of the 
people requiring the practice of justice and the seeking of 
peace, should be uttered with enough of plainness to be under- 
stood and respected by all those public men who are set only 
to administer the government as the servants of the people.— 
Congregationalist. 


“ORDINARY EXPENDITURES.” 
The New York Bulletin is responsible for the following 
statement of the ‘ ordinary’’ expenditures of the United 
States Government in 1860 and 1874. 


1360. 1874. 

War Departinent, $16,472,207 $42,313,927 
Navy Department, 11,514,649 30,932,587 
Civil Expenses, 6.077 ,008 17,627,115 
Miscellaneous, 20.708 233 50,506,414 
Indians, 2,991,121 6,692,462 
Pensions, 1,100,802 29,038,414 
Foreign Intercuurse, 1,146,143 1,508 ,064 

Tétal, $60,010,158 . $178,618,983 
Interest on Debt, 1,377,314 107,119,815 
Population, 31,443,321 44,000,000 
Increase of Ordinary Expenditures, 200 per cent. Increase 


of Population, 40 per cent. 


It will be seen at a glance that if this statement is correct, that 
the work of retrenchment and economy of the public expendi- 
tures has scarcely begun. In the meantime the imperative 
duty of the hour is to make plain to our politicians that the pub- 
lic expenditures must be cut down to a point approximating to 
the secure ratio to population as existed before the war, and that 
the remedy for the evils which have prostrated business is surely 
and without ambiguity a strict economy of public expenditures. 
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CENTENNIAL THANKSGIVING ODE. 


BY ELBERT S. PORTER, D. D. 


A nation’s heart uplifts itself to-day, 

In grateful psalms of loud resounding praise 
To God, whose mighty and benignant sway, 
- Hath ruled its past, and must, its future ways. 


A hundred years have run their course sublime, 
Weighted with hopes and fears, with good and ill, 

Yet hath our fathers’ God through changeful time 
Remain’d our changeless strength and ever will. 


Break forth in praise, O Nation greatly blessed ! 
Let every heart its song of gladness wake, 

Ascend the Mount where Peace and Freedom rest, 
And of their spirit thankfully partake. 


Kindle anew thy flames of love and truth, 
On altars sacred to the hopes of man! 
While hoary age, with quick-eyed eager youth, 
The glowing lustres of thy future, scan. 


O Nation! let thy motto ever be, 
The ringing music of that mighty host 
Who brav'd for God, and Right, and Liberty, 
The hostile ocean and the sterile cvast. 


Sing the old songs of everlasting trust, 
To Him who gave this goodly land to thee 
And though thy mountains crumble into dust 
Cleave thou to God with glad humility. 


RHODE ISLAND PEACE.SOCIETY. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Rhode [sland Peace 
Society was held on November 24h, at three o’clock, in 
Room No. 4, Bank Building, No. 98 Weybossset street, Rev. 
Dr. Caswell, President, in the chair, who opened the meeting 
with prayer, after which the records of the last annual meeting 
were read by Samuel Austin, Secretary, and approved. 

David R. Whittemore, Treasurer, presented his annual re- 
port, which was read, received and ordered on file. The re- 
port shows that the receipts during the year, (including the 
balance on hand at last réport,) were $190 50; expenditures, 
$51 25; balance remaining in the hands of Treasurer, $139 25. 

The following-named gentlemen were then nominated and 
elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year : 

President—A\exis Caswell, D. D., of Providence. 

Vice Presidents—1st—Joseph Cartland, of Providence ; 2d— 
Charles Perry, of Westerly ; (in place of William Chase, de- 
ceased,) 3d—Latimer W. Ballou, of Woonsocket; (in place 
of Joseph Jewett, deceased.) , 

Treasurer—David R. Whittemore, of Providence. 

Secretary—Samuel Austin, of Providence. 

Auditor—George J. Adams, of Providence. 

Board of Tyustees—George J Adams, Benjamia F. Gridley, 
Joseph H. Atwater, Amos Perry, Rev. Carlton A Staples, of 
Providence; Rev. Jonathan Brayton, of Warwick. 

On motion, it was voted that the President and Secretary be 
requested to prepare a petition in the proper form for presenta- 
tion to Congress, and sign the same on behalf of the Society, 
praying Congress to use its power and influence in substituting 
arbitration for war in the settlement of al] natiunal disputes. 
They were further requested to take proper measures for ob- 
taining additional signatures to said petition and to forward 
same to Congress at its next session, through the Senators and 
Representatives from this State. 

The meeting was then adjourned sine die. 

The Board of Trustees met immediately after the Suciety 
meeting was adjourned, when, upon motiun it was 

Voted, That eighty dollars be contributed froin the funds of 
this Society to the *‘American Peace Society,’’ and twenty 
dollars to the ‘Peace Association of Friends in America.’’ 

After a brief general diecussion of the interests of the Soci- 
ety, on motion, the meeting was adjourned. 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


The burning of Moscow, in 1812, is one of the most noted 
conflagrations on record, not only on account of its magnitude, 
but for its historical importance. The French entered the city 
September 14th, Napoleon proposing to make it his winter 
quarters. Onthat very day several fires broke out, but little 
attention was paid to them by the invading army until the next 
two days, when they had acquired great headway. On the 
17th a high wind arose, and the flames spread rapidly in every 
direction ; by the 18th the whole city appeared asea of flame, 
and by the evening of the 20th nine-tenths of it was reduced 
to ashes. The total number of buildings destroyed is stated 
at between 13,000 and 15,000. The Russians at the time in 
order to cast odium on the French, attributed this conflagration 
to the orders of Napoleon. It is now, however, generally ac- 
knowledged that the fires were the work of the Russians them- 
selves, and that they were kindled by the orders of the govern- 
or, Rostoptchin, acting beyond all doubt under the sanction of 
the Emperor Alexander, without which it is hardly conceivable 
that the governor would have ventured such a step. The ob- 
ject was to deprive the French army of shelter from the win- 
ter. Ample precautions had been taken to insure the entire 
destruction of the city. Inflammable materials were placed in’ 
deserted mansions in every quarter, and the torch was applied 
simultaneously all over the city. In burning the French out of 
their proposed winter quarters, no provision had been made for 
the safety of the inhabitants, who were driven to seek shelter 
in the surrounding woods ; and it is affirmed that more than 
20,000 sick and wounded perished in the flames. The direct 
losa to the French is put down at 40,000; and beyond this it io 
the end involved the retreat in the dead of winter, and almost 
complete annihilation of the great French army. ‘This act, 
which the Russians at the time repudiated, is nuw considered 
by them as their highest glory. the greatest example in history 
of national self-sacrifice for the destruction of an invader.— 
Appletons’ American Cyclopedia. 


‘*The committee to whom was referred the communication 
from the American Peace Society, respectfully report: That 
we hereby express our sympathy with the object had in view by 
the American Peace Society, which accords with the song of 
the angels,‘ peace on earth,’ and that we unite our prayers 
with theirs, that the time may come when wars shall cease 
among nations and universal peace prevail.’’ 


The above is a true copy of the report on the subject indi- 
cated, adopted by the Synod of the Keformed Church in the 
United States, at its annual session. held November, 1875, at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. — 


Wine ano THE CentenniaL.—The announcement by a liq- 
uor dealer that he hyd made arrangements by which he expects 
to sell 500 gallons daily of his wines in the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion Grounds, has awakened the just indignation of the friends 
of temperance. The President of the National Temperance 
Society, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, is one of the warm promoters of 
the Exhibition, has already given $5,000 to it, besides his great 
influence among the merchants of the city, and he, with others, 
is taken all aback by a publication which would indicate that 
the Exhibition is to be disgraced by the Exhibition of our Na- 
tional Vice, as it will be hunored by the display of vur Nation- 
al Industry. 

The Society has taken action on the subject, and the friends 
of virtue and morals over the whole country will add their 
voices to the earnest entreaty that the Exhibition may not he 
prostituted by Sabbath desecration or the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. The Commission having the subject in charge includes 
some of the most eminent and excellent citizens, on whom we 
confidently rely to preserve the Centennial from any contami- 
nation like that already proclaimed to be one of its features. 

Is it not possible to have this glorious celebration carried 
through without violation of the laws of the land? It seems 
as if this were a very simple question to ask and we hope it 
may be answered in the affirmative. 
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A NATIONAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


During the ensuing session of Congress, the National 
Temperance Society (Hon. William E. Dodge, president,) 
will make an earnest effort to secure the appointment of a Na- 
tional Commission of Inquiry, to be composed of well knewn 
citizens, for the purpose of a thorough official investigation— 
after the manner of the Royal Parliamentary Commissions of 
Great Britain—ef the alcoholic liquor traffic ; its relations to 
crime, pauperism, taxation, the industry and prosperity of the 
nation ; and also of the results of License and Prohibitory 
Legislation in the several States of the Union. The move- 
ment is an importantone. If successful it will do much for 
the cause of temperance, by an official and impartial exhibit 
of greatly needed facts and statistics. 

The following is the form of petition issued by the Society, 
which should be widely circulated,and returned with signatures, 
at an early date, to the Corresponding Secretary, J. N. 
Stearns, No. 58 Reade street, New York, for presentation to 
Congress : 

PETITION. 

To the United States Senate and House of Representatives : 
The undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully ask 
you to provide for the appuintment of a Commission of Inquiry, 
of five or more competent persons, whose duty it shall be, first 
to inquire and take testimony as to the results of the traffic in 
Alcoholic Liquors, in connection with Crime, Pauperiem, the 
Public Health, the Moral, Social, and Intellectura] well-being 
of the People ; second, concerning License and Prohibitory 
Legislation in the several States of the Union; and third, to 
recommend what additional legislation, if any, would be benefi- 
cial on the part of Congress, to suppress, in the sphere of na- 
tional authority, the Traffic in Alcoholic Liquors as Beverages. 


War ano Curistianiry.—How Christianity has leavened 
society and is exerting its power and influence in high places, 
is thus strongly set forth by Mr. Edward Jenkins, M. P., ina 


recent address in London : 

‘s When,’’ said he, ‘* Prince Bismarck’s determination 
became known to stop the preparatious going onin France, and 
to crush her once more by sending German troops across the 
Rhine, did the nations of Europe stand forth, .and protest 
against such an outrage, and intimate that they would stand by 
France rather than see her crushed? No. What was it, then, 
that prevented the catastrophe of another European wart A 
simple circular was sent from London, pleading on behalf of 
truth, justice, peace and Christianity, and the simple circular 
went the round of the courts of Europe, and did more to pre- 
vent that impending war than the words and action of any for- 
eign potentate. Such a result would not have followed in old- 
en times, and its success in these days was due to the fact that 
the influences of Uhristianity had deeply permeated ni 
and men were more and more applying itg principles, not only 
in their own affairs, but to home and international politics.”’ 


Friennps anp Meruooists 1N Cuicaco.—Last Sabbath a 
novel sight met my eyes on going into Methodist Church 
Block on Clark strect, to see the platfurm occupied by Quak- 
ers and Quakeresses, the latter with their drab bonnets and 
neat attire. The Friends have rented Room No. 20 ia this 
block, where they hold religious service every Sabbath. On 
this occasion they were visited by Joseph A. Dugdale, the elo- 
quent venerable Quaker preacher of lowa The Methodist 
Church, I hear, decided to invite Friend Dugdale and all the 
Friends into their room, and surrender the conducting of the 
meeting to the Friends. The overture was accepted. Mr. 
Plummer, the Secretary of their newly-urganized, yearly 
meeting in IIlinvis, commenced the meeting with a few im- 
pressive remarks, and proposed ‘* silent prayer.’? The andi- 
ence bowed their heads in a reverent manner, and so sat for 
three or four minutes, when Friend Dugdale offered vocal 
prayer in a touching appeal to the Throne of Grace. In a few 
minutes he commenced the sermon, using no notes, taking as 
his text: ‘* I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy.’? He presented the 


leading doctrine and testimonies of this people in a clear and 
convincing manner, ignoring all narrow and sectarian dogmas. 
He preached salvation by Christ in a deeply spiritual and pow- 
erful manner, giving the views of Friends on a free gospel min- 
istry. and the right of women to. preachin the name of Jesus. 
He struck herculean blows atthe sin of the rum-traffic, and 
urged the need of advocating doctrines of universal peace, 
closing with an appeal to unconverted sinners that melted the 
whole audience to tears. A meeting similar in character was 
held in the evening and the most profound attention given to 
the happy and eloquent persuasive words of the venerable 
Quaker. The services were closed by fervent prayer. There 
is a good deal of the earnest revival spirit in this venerable 
Christ-loving teacher of righteousness.— Chicago Tribune. 


Wesiey, as Viewep ey a New Hisrorian.—Professor 
Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English People,’ just issued by 
the Harpers, is constructed on anew model. As the title 
indicates, it is a history of the people rather than of kings and 
warriors. The author has done well ‘‘to pass lightly and 
briefly over the details of foreign wars and diplomacies, the 
personal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp of courts, or 
the intrigues of favorites, and to dwell at length on the inci- 
dents of that constitutional, intellectual and social advance ia 
which we read the real history of the nation itself.’ And 
while he has presented in a clear, compact, lively and instruc- 
tive narrative, comprising a series of pen-pictures of the salient 
features of the life of the people, the work celebrates the tri- 
umphs of peace, rather than those of war; devotes ‘‘more 
space to Chaucer than Cressy; to Caxton than to the petty 
strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian ; to the ‘poor law’ of Eliza- 
beth than to her victory at Cadiz; to the Methodist revival than 
to the escape of the young Pretender.”’ 


Prize Essay.—A European gentleman of culture and wealth, 
Senor Don Arturo de Marcoartu, three years ago offered in be- 
half of the Social Science Association, valuable prizes for the 
best two essays on the question, ‘‘In what way ought an inter- 
national aseembly to be constituted for the formation of a code 
of International Law, and what ought to be the leading princi- 
ples on which such a code should be formed !’’? The offer was 
made known in the civilized countries of America and Europe, 
and many able writers competed for the prizes. The first 
prize has been awarded to Mr. A. B. Sprague, a young lawyer 
of New York. His country shares in the honor he has thus 
attained. All true patriots will pray that our nation may ever 
lead in the high civilization inaugurated in Geneva in 1872, and 
that her history may never be stained by the record of cause- 
less, wilful war.—N. Y. Advocate. 


Tue Kinoness or Littte Toincs.—We may observe the 
kindness of Jesus ia little things. He who could heal the sick 
and raise the dead by His word, yet always shows himself 
mindful of the least attentions, courtesies and charities of 
every-day life. While nothing that is both great and merciful 
is beyond His power, nothing that is both little and kind 1s too 
small fur his love. The washing of the disciples feet was not 
necessary, but it was a loving act on His part, and contributed 
to their comfort. Over and above what is required and expected 
of a child, there are a thousand kindnesses that he can render 
to pareuts, brothers, sisters, schoolmates, neighbors. Let the 
child be taught to be on the watch for opportunities of ser- 
vice, especially to the aged, the poor, the neglected, and those 
younger than himself; and if there are things tobe done for 
others that might seem irksome, disagreeable or humiliating, 
let him remember Him, the Lord of men and of angels, who 
never thought anything beneath Him which could be of comfurt 
or benefit to any human being.—Rev. Dr. Peabody. 


IOWA PEACE SOCIETY. 


This association contemplates holding a special meeting in 
the Capital of the State, at Des Moines, probably in the Sen- 
ate Chamber on the evening of January 2ist, 1876. 

JoserH A. DuGpae, President. 
D. S. Waricut, Secretary. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY, 1876. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


‘‘ Hark! oh, hark! those sounds ascending, 
Heaven and earth one anthem raise : 
‘God of love, our lives defending 
Through a year of happy days. 


God of seasons, still providing 
Summer's heat and winter's cheer, 

Giving life and love, and gladdening, 
Goodness crowns the glad New Year. 


Still with grateful love confessing, 
By thee fed and feasted here ; 
Still we crave another blessing ,— 

Grace to crown the circling year. 


Oh! may Jesus tune our voices, 

Fill our hearts with peace and joy, 
Till our every sense rejoices 

In our Saviour’s blest employ.’ ”’ 


With this number of the Angel we send the greetings of the 
season, a Happy New Year toall our readers, east, west, north, 
and south, over land and sea. Some of us have journeyed 
together for four brief, yet pleasant years, pleasant because in 
this jarring world they have been, with little exceptions, years 
of peace, when no‘ battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood.’? Let us friends, old and 
young, pursue the same pleasant paths and pray and work in 
the service of the Prince of Peace until the nations shall learn 
war no more, and the beautiful song of the angels comes float- 
ing down from heaven and over all the earth, glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 


Norg.—All friends of peace, and all Sabbath-school work- 


ers, are invited to send for specimen numbers of the Ange! of him. 


Peace and much good can be done by ordering for gratuitous 
distribution as per terms. Let the Peace Angel fly this centen- 
nial year. 


CHILDREN DOING GOOD. 


I am sure you will all find out ways of showing kindness, it 
you look for them. One strong lad 1 saw the other day carry- 
ing a heavy basket up hill for a little tired girl Another dear 
boy I met leading a blind man who had lost his faithful dog. 

An old lady sitting in her arm-chair by the fire, once said, 
‘‘My dear grand-daughter there is hands, feet and eyes to 
me.”’ 

‘+ How sot”? 

‘‘Why, she runs about so nimbly to do the work of the 
house; she fetches me so willingly whatever I want; and, 
when she has done, she sits down and reads to me so nicely a 
chapter in the Bible ”’ 

One day a little girl came home from school quite happy to 
think she had been useful; for there was aschoolfellow there 
in great trouble about the death of a baby brother. 

‘‘And 1 put my cheek against hers,’’ said her companion, 
‘tand I cried too, because I was sorry for her; and aftera little 
while she left off crying, and said | had done her good.’’ 

The ways in which you can do kind actions are very, very 
many. Almost every hour of the day, if you have a kind 
heart you will find some opportunity of doing a kind deed. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


Little Martin was a poor boy who had no father or mother. 
He earned his bread by going on errands. (ne day on his way 
home he sat down to rest, and to eat his piece of dry bread, near 
the door of an inn. As he sat there a fine carriage drove up, 
and the master of the inn came out to serve two gentlemen who 
were in it. One of them was very young—not much older than 
Martin—and Martin thought to himself that he should like to be 
in his place. Whenhe looked at his own crustof bread and 
his worn clothes, and then at their fine things, he could not help 
saying aloud : 

‘© Oh dear; 1 wish I had that young gentleman’s grand coach. 
I wish I could change places with him.”’ 

The other gentleman, who was the boy’s tutor, heard this, 
and told it to his pupil, who made signs to Martian to come to 


** So, little boy,”’ said he, ‘‘you would like to change places 
with me, would you?”’ 
‘“‘I beg pardon, sir,’’ said Martin, ‘‘I did not mean any harm 


| by what I said.’’ 
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‘‘f am not angry,’’ said the young gentleman: ‘‘I only wish 
tu know if you are willing to change places with me?” 

‘Oh, now you are joking,’’ said Martin ; no one would wish 
to change places with me, and walk so many miles each day, 
and have nothing to eat but a dry crust.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said the young man,‘‘I will give you all I have, if 
you will give me all that you have and that I have not.”’ 

Martin did not know what to say, but the tutor told him to 
speak freely. 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Martin, then; ‘I will change places with 
you.” 

But when the young gentleman stepped ont, Martin saw that 
he was very lame. His legs were bent, so that he had to walk 
with crutches. His face was pale and thin too, like of one 
who was often ill. Martin then began to think that health was 
better than a fine carriage. 

‘** Will you change places with me now?’’ asked the youth. 
‘*] will give you all [ have to be strong hke you.”’ 

But Martin said: **Oh, no; not for the world.” 

“I would gladly be poor,’ said the young man, ‘if 1 could 
run like you ; but as it is God’s will that I should be lame I 
try to be happy and thankful as J] am.”’ 


POOR JOHNNIE. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


He roams the streets with ragged coat 
And little shoeless feet ; 

That tender form is trudging on 
Through wind and rain and sleet. 


Sometimes the baby in his arms, 
In clinging close embrace, 

And such a sad and hungry look 
In the wan, weary face. 


Poor little Johnnie! in his home 
No pleasant meal is spread ; 

There waits not for the weary form 
A soft and snowy bed. 


No sweet-voiced mother welcomes him ; 
The hearth is dark and cold; 

Alas! for the poor little boy, 
W hat doth the future hold! 


A drunken father drives away 
All comfort from the door, 

And at his work or at his play 
Poor Johnnie laughs no more. 


How many wretched homes like this 
Doth rum and sin create; 

It maketh demons in our land, 
And childhood desolate. 


THE SLEEP ANGELS. 


BY AUNT MAY. 


The Sleep Angel of the flowers hung poised in the dewy air 
of night over a great garden. Her hands were fullof poppies, 
and she was crowned with asphodels. She was watcher over 
the great plant-world at night, as her sister was watcher over 
the homes of men. 

A pale Rose-mother was bending trom her bush, tears of 
dew lying like pearls upon her waxen cheeks. 

‘‘Why is my little Rose-mother grieving?’’ asked the 
Angel. ‘‘ She was very happy last night.’’ 

‘* Ah me!’’ sighed the Rose. ‘I was a happy mother last 
night, but some one came and rudely broke my little rose bud 
from the stem, and all my joy has gone with it.”? 

The Angel dropped a tear, saying, ‘I will seek the rose-bud 
that was dear to both thee and me,’’ and she passed over the 
garden to the mansion. 

Before it stood her sister, who watched overthe homes of men. 

‘* My sister,’’ said the Flower Angel, ‘‘ there is sorrow in 


my garden because some one of thy charge has torn a baby rose- 
bud from the mother stem. The Ruse-mother will not be 
comforted.’ 

The Home Angel took her sister’s hand, and Jed her up to a@ 
dim, still room, where a mother knelt moaning by a little white 
bed. A fair and lifeless little form lay on the cot, and in the 
waxen hands folded on its breast was a white rose-bud. 

The Flower Angel had never known what human sorrow 
was hefore, and she stood silent before it. 

‘Its angel doth now behold the face of our Father in 
heaven,’’ said her sister tenderly. ‘* His Jitu human flower 
is gathered early into gardens where no worm shall ever prey 
upon its heart. The Father careth fur thy flowers, also, and 
perhaps thy little soulless rose-bud shal! also bloom in the un- 
fading ga-dens of God.”’ 

For a moment she bent and touched the swollen eyelids of 
the mother with balm, and then the sisters glided hand in hand 
out into the night. 

The Flower Angel told a tender tale over the rose-bush that 
night, and in the morning the sun’s smile was reflected from 
the dewy face of the Ruse- mother as it was lifted heavenward. 

‘© Thar angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven,’’ said she, repeating the words of the 
Flower Angel, and she was satisfied. 


THE SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


A family of Quakers from Pennsylvania settled at the West 
in a remote place, then exposed to savage incursions. They 
had not been there long beture a party of Indians, panting for 
bluod, started on one of their terrible excursions against the 
whites, and passed in the direction of the Quaker’s abode ; but 
though disposed at first to assail him and his family as enemies, 
they were received with such open-hearted cunfidence, and 
treated with such cordiality and kindness, as completely dis- 
armed them of their purpose. They came forth, not against 
such persons, but against their enemies. ‘They thirsted for the 
blood of those who had injured them; but these children of 
peace, unarmed and entirely defenceless, met them only with 
accents of love, and deeds of kindness. It was not in the 
heart even of a savage to harm them; and on leaving the Qua- 
ker’s house, the Indians took a white feather, and stuck it 
over the dour, to designate the place as a sanctuary not to be 
harmed by their brethren in arms. Nor was it harmed. The 
war raged all around it; the foreet echoed often to the Indian’s 
yell, and many a white man’s hearth was drenched in his own 
blood ; but over the Quaker’s humble abode gently waved the 
white feather of peace, and beneath it his family slept without 
harm or fear. 


THE FOX IN THE WELL. 


A wolf one day heard a strange noise ina well. He went 
to see what was the cause of it. He soon found out the cause, 
for there, deep down, was his old friend the fox. 

‘©Oh, iny good friend,’’ said the fox, ‘‘ how glad lam to 
see you! I know yuu willdo your best to help me out. You 
can soon geta rope, or find outsome way by which to save me.’' 

‘‘ Poor fox! poor fux!’’ said the wolf. ‘* It grieves 
me much to see you there. Pray, how did you get int You 
were not so wise as you might have been, I think. Have you 
been down there a lung timet. I hope things are not quite so 
bad with you as you seem to fear they are. From my heart 
I wish you well, and hope to see yuu all right ere long.’’ 

‘¢ Nay, friend wolf, do not stand there and tease me with 
soft words when 1am in so much need of help. Talk is cheap. 
Can you find means to get me outof the well? It 80, will 
yout If you can and will, there is no time to be lost. If you 
can and will not, leave me I may have done wrong, but you 
have no right to tell me so till you prove that you are my 
friend by deeds as well as by words. If you wish ne well, use 
me well. Were you in my place and I in yours, you would 
not thank me for kind words if my acts were not kind too.’’ 

Let us show our good will by helpful deeds rather than cheap 
words alone. 


Virtue dwells not upon the tip of the tongue, but in the 
temple of a purified heart. 
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A BRAVE BOY. 
What did he do, then, that he should be called brave? 


Did 
he hunt a lion ora bear! No. 

Did he fizht with thieves? No. 

Did he have a pitched battle with a boy bigger and stronger 
than himself? O, no. 

What did he do, then? He told the truth. 

Perhaps you think that did not require much courage; but 
indeed it did, and only a brave boy could have told it under the 
circumstances 

Bat who was the boy? 

Well, his name was James Peters, and he was the son of a 
man and woman who loved and served God, and wanted their 
children to do the same, and they had taught James that it was 
a cowardly thing to tell a lie. He believed that so entirely 
that 1 do not think anything would have influenced. him to tell 
an untruth. One day he and some other boys were playing in 
a field through which the railway ran. They played at mar- 
bles, and whipping their tops, and several other things. 
Among the rest they got sume stones tozether and made a heap 
of them, but what game it was they played with them I really 
do not know. 

It happened, however, that a sharp and sudden shower came 
on, and the boys ran off for shelter. No one noticed at the 
time that the heap of stones was siinply kicked duwn, and not 
properly cleared away, and certainly no one saw that a couple 
of large ones lay across the rail. 

They, however, remembered it afterward ; for while they were 
in their place of shelter they saw an empty luggage train come 
along, and noticed that it was going very slowly, and at last 
stopped. 

‘*Q, James,"’ said one of the boys in terror, ‘* we forgot to 
pet the stones away. Look! a man has just taken up one in 

is hand. We ought not to have left them there should 
not wonder if the train had been coming quickly instead of 
creeping along that there might have been an accident.” 

The boys all looked very frightened. 

‘** We ought not to have played so near the line,’’ said James. 

** We ought to have cleared the stones away,’’ said another. 


‘s Never mind, no real harm has been done,”’ said a third. 

‘‘But if we were found out we inight expect to be well pun- 
ished,’’ said another. 

‘‘ But then we are not going to be found out, that is one 
comfort,’’ said his friend. 

As they were going home, however, they were afraid it 
might not be as certain as they had hoped, for a policeman 
came toward them. 

‘« Now, take care,’’ said one boy, with a white face ; ‘‘don’t 
know anything about it, for whoever is found out will have to 
go to prison.”” 

There was nv time for more, for the policeman stood in front 
of them. 

‘¢ Now, tell the truth. Which of you boys put those stunes 
on the linet’? he asked, and his voice was dreadfully stern. 

‘* IT did not,’ said one. 

‘* Neither did I,’’ said another. 

‘« | am sure it was none of my duings,”’ said a third. 

‘“What do you say about it, youngster?’’ inquired the po- 
liceman, looking full at James. Hus friends gave him a warn- 
ing glance, and one boy held up his finger. Another formed 
his mouth so that James read the word ‘‘Prison;’’ and another 
held up his fist toshow what he would do if James told. But 
the boy cuuld not tell alie. He felt at that moment that he 
would he less afraid to go to prison than he was to tell an un- 
truth. y 

‘‘ Now then,’’ said the policeman, ‘‘did you put the stones on 
the line ?”’ 

‘**] am afraid I did,’’ said James. 

**Q,are you! Then [ am very glad to have caught you ”’ 

“7 did not mean to Jeave them on the line,’’ said James, 
‘‘and indeed | am not quite sure that I put them there; but I 

think it is very likely for | was playing on the spot.” 

‘Then you must come with me.’’ 

“Very well ”’ 

**But first tell me if you did all the mischief yourself, or it 
any of these boys helped vou ?”’ 

But if James told the truth about himself. he was not going 
to tell tales of his playmates, and so he declined tu answer the 
policeman’s question. 

‘+ Never mind,’’ said the man; ‘* one of you will be enough 
to serve as an example,’’and he walked away, taking James 
with him. 

‘* What a fool Jim is,’’ said one of the boys. 

‘*He will be taken before the magistrates and sent to prison, 
and very likely whipped.’”’ 

But James had not lost his own self-respect, and though he 
wondered what would be dune to hin, and though it must be 
confessed that he was a little afraid, still he felt he had done 
right and he was not as miserable as one might have expected. 

Was he not a brave boy! 

And he hada brave boy’s reward, for the gentleman to 
whom the policernan took him complimented him upon his Jove 
of trath, and, after cautioning him never to play near the line 
again, he let him go home. 


How To Cuowse Companions —‘t By your leave, sir,’ said 
the water rat to the king-fisher, ‘* this 1s my house.’? And he 
satin the doorway to prevent his entrance. 

‘* Nay, but I want to come in,’’ said the king fisher. ‘ I 
have paid you visits before, and why notnow? Think how 
handsome | am, and how much my family is sought after.’’ 

‘* You may have been in befvre, sir, but to tell you the truth, 
that’s the very reasun I prefer keeping you out nuw, notwith- 
standing your high family and fine clothes. You have an awk- 
ward habit of eating fish and leaving your bones at my door. 
Now, I don’t catch and eat fish, I won't have the credit of it ; 
I consider no company worth having that takes away my 
character, however high in rank or fine in appearance.’’ 


A little girl in Reading, Pennsylvania, recently saw an old 
drunken man lying on a doorstep, the perspiration pouring off 
his face, and a crowd of children preparing to make fun of him. 
she took her little apron and wiped his face, and then looked 
up so pitifully to the rest, and made this remark: ‘O, say, 
don’t hurt him ! he’s somebody’s grandpa.’’ 
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LOST IN THE SNOW. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


Lite Annie and Charley Bruce, who live in the far West, 
were overtaken on their way home from school, on one day in 
January, by a sudden and very heavy snow-storm. Annie was 
only nine years old, and her brother was younger. They strug- 
gled along as best they could but when they reached a certain 
hollow they could no longer find the path They tried in vain 
to find some trace of it. The blinding snow and piercing wind 
were fast overcoming the little creatures ; and they sank down 
to rest. 

“Oh! what shall we do?” said Charley. ‘*{'m so cold !’’ 

This roused Annie to fresh etfurt; and at last she thought 
they had reached home; but the house was not there. ‘* The 
wind has blown the house away !’? cried Annie in despair. 
Then remembering how her mother had always taught her to 
pray when in trouble, she clasped her arms about her little 
brother and knelt down and prayed with all the trust and ear- 
nestness of childhood for God to stup the storm. 

Whocan know but that some blessed messenger from God 
guided her father’s footsteps ; fur, just as she had ceased, she 
saw three dim figures passing them; and, rising from her 
knees, she was clasped in her father’s strong arms. The men 
had not seen the little crouching figures in prayer; but the 
children saw them, and rose, or they might have been found in 
the bitter morning kneeling cold and white. 

How triumphantly the little benumbed creatures were borne 
to their home, twenty rods away! and with what overflowing 
hearts the parents listened to their sweet voices as they sang 
together after they were snugly tucked away in bed! 


CENTENNIAL HYMN OF PEACE 1676, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song, 
Fly to our ark like the storm beaten dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of a dove, 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of love. 
Angel of Peace thou hast waited wo Jong ! 


Brothers, we meet on this altar of thine, 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine. 
Breeze of the prairie, and breath of the sea, 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers, once more round this altar of thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 

Hark ! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
. Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main, 

Bid the full breath of the organ reply. 

Let the loud tempest of voices reply, 
Ro] its long surge like the earth shaking main ! 

Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky ! 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain ! 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


BY MRS. F. F. DANA. 


There was a poet shepherd boy, dear children, who lived in 
a far eastern country many years ago, and although it was 
hundreds ot years before Christ came upon earth, yet 
this shepherd boy trusted in a Saviour that was to come for 
salvation, and God made him very happy in believing ; so happy, 
indeed, that while tending his father’s flocks his warm young 
heart would flow out in sweet spiritual songs. We see him in 
the loveliness of the early morning, calling his sheep together, 
and going before them, winding in and out among the palm- 
trees, avoiding a rough place here or a dangerous pass yonder, 
seeking fur spots of richest verdure, and softly singing, ‘* The 
Lord is my shepherd ; 1 shall not want.”’ 


dreadful. 
tornado. 
happy homes. 
ings and smouldering ruins. 
necessary for theirown support, but destroy, out of mere wan- 
tonness, whatever may be of use to the people whose country 
they are ravishing 
dashed to pieces with the axe, and the brand of fire ignites the 
comfortable farin-house or the costly mansiun, and leaves noth- 


As the heat of nuon approaches, and he seeks for the cooling 
alades, where the peaceful waters lie sleeping in the shadowy 
quiet, where the lambs rest, and the tired ones recover strength, 
he continuds, ** He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my 


soul,’’ etc. 


And when evening shadows gather, and the wild beasts are 
lurking for prey, when the lion and the bear lie in wait for the 


stragpling ones of the flock, where dark recesses breathe danger, 
and the shepherd boy, watchfully alert, guards every step with 
rod and staff, how triumphantly his song rises on the evening 
air, and is echoed back from the hills, as he descends into the 
valley : ** Yea, though | walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, [ will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.’’ 


Bethlehem-Judah ! Happy shepherd boy of 
ethlehem-Judah! 


Destruction By War.—The waste of preperty by war is 
The track of an army is worse than the track of a 
Before it are fruitful fields, thriving villages and 
Behind it are devastated farms, forsaken dwell- 
Armies seize not only what is 


Splendid inirrors and costly pianos are 


ing behind but a heap of ashes. 
e 


God is the God of Jove— Christianity is a religion of love. 
Jesus Christ was an incarnation of love. He was love, living, 
breathing, speaking amongst men. His birth was the nativity 
of Jove; His sermons, the word of love; His miracles, the 
wonders of love; His tears, the melting of love; His cruci- 
fixion, the agonies ot love; His death, the sacrifice of love; 
and His resurrection, the triumph of love. 


Civility is a universal duty. Al) mankind havea natural 
claim to it one from another, and without it, there can be no in- 
tercourse in ga A but what is disagreeable, shocking, brutish 
and dangerous. Every good-natured, generous-spirited person 
will practise it for pleasure; every sensible man, whether 
good-natured or not, for bis own convenience and quiet. 


A boy of five years was ‘* playing railroad’’ with his sister 
of two and half years. Drawing her upon a footstool, he im- 
agined himself both the engine and the conductor. After 
imitating the puffing noise of the steam, he stopped and called 
vut: ** New York,’’ and in a moment after ‘‘ Patersun,’’ and 
then ** Philadelphia.”? His knowledge of towns was now ex- 
hausted, and at the next place he cried ‘‘Heaven.”’ His lite 
sister said eagerly, ‘* Top, I des I'Jl dit out here.”’ 


A life of full and constant employment is the only safe and 
happy one. 
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A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Friexos or Peace :—The Advocate, the official organ of 
the American Peace Society, has, for many years, been an 
ably conducted journal. = [t has received commendations trom 
the press, secular and religious, and from the leading minds of 
this and other lands. Its aim has been to keep up square with 
the times on this greatest reform of the age—¢he aboittion of 
There 


will be no falling off in the excellence and value of our peace 


war and the reign of permanent and universal peace, 
publications. It is our purpose, however, to give the Advocate 
more elasticity, by inserting brief and pungent articles on our 
favorite and kindred refurms, making it more miscellaneous and 
readable and thereby more welcome to your homes and hearts. 
Some of us have walked the paths of peace together for many 
years. The memories of Worcester, Ladd and Beckwith are 
fragrant with us. May God bless the old friends of our holy 
We 
have some new and valued friends and would weleome a host 


cause and give peace to them along the evening of life. 


of others. Let none forsake (till God bids) the white banner, 


but let each vie with the other to bear it on to universal triumph. 


May your eyes see the victuries of the ** Prince of Peace.”’ 


He C.D; 
LET US HAVE PEACE. 


ANOTHER MOVEMENT FOR SETTLEMENT OF DIFFICULTIES 
BETWEEN NATIONS WITHOUT WAK——A PETITION 


TO CONGRESS. 


The history of the following movement is briefly this. The 
Rev. L. R. Eastman, who, for thirty-five years has been a: 
member of the American Peace Society and long associated 
with the Rev. Drs. Beckwith, Stow, Copp and Parker, on the 
Fixecutive Committee, having secured the services of Or 
Miles as successor to the lamented Beckwith, ceased his offi- 
cial connection with the society. It was understood by Mr. 
Fiastman that Dr. Miles study up the case in both Europe and 
America, and act as the judgment of himself and friends 
should dictate, and how well Dr. Miles has done his werk an 
approving world will bear testimony—while, in the meantime 
he, Mr. Eastman, over date of January, 1873, sent a petition 


to Congress, which was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Wilson, Vice-President-elect, for a Joint High Commission 
from among the nations, who might codify international law. 
arrange both for the settlement of difficulties without war and 
the gradual disarmament of nations This met with the ap- 
proval of J)r. Miles. Similar petitions were sent over his sole 
signature by Mr. Eastman in 1874 and 1875, and presented by 
Senator Boutwell to the Senate. The present year Mr. Fast- 
man has prepared a stronger petition, which has just been pre- 
sented by the Hon. Rufus 8S. Frost to the House of Represen- 
tatives. To Mr. Eastman’s own signature have been added 
some eighty well-known tepresentative names. Among them 
are such names as Edward G. Tilesten and C. J. Bishop, 
Esqrs. ; Andrew Pollard, D. D.; R. H. Neale, D. D.; Selah 
R. Treat, and Rufus Ellis. D D.; A. A. Miner, D. D.; 
Wilham S. Clark, LL. D , President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College ; William A. Stearns, D. D., LL D , Presi- 
dent of Amherst College ; Ebenezer Snell, LL.D.; the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Messrs. Seth E. Pecker & Co, J.D. 
Richard & Sons, Jacob P. Palmer, Nathan Crowell, Abraham 
Avery and others equally prominent in their several depart- 
ments of business. Sustained by such men, it is believed the 


petition will command the attention of Congress. Three plans 


have been proposed for securing peace among nations. — First, 
Rome has been visited, and it is understood there are those 
who claim that the Pope with his associates is competent to 
settleall disputes. Second, there are those who favor a per- 
manent international tribunal, Third, the plan presented in 
Mr. Eastman’s petition. It is made as a centennial offering, 
bearing date June 17, 1875. Whattopic more worthy of our 
nation’s attention, asks the petitioner, than ‘* Let us have 
peace ’?? The petition is as follows ; . 


To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America to be assembled an Congress 
at Washington, D.C, A. D. 1875-6 : 


The undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, 
conscious of the need which many of our tellow-citizens have 
of rules universally known and accepted whereby to regulate 
our intercourse with persons of other nations ; conscious of the 
disastrous effects of war upon life, property and the pursuit of 
happiness , cheered by the result of the Geneva arbitration, the 
signs of the times and Scripture prophecies, most humbly 
pray : 

That your honorable bodies will take such measures as will 
hest secure a temporary Joint High Commission compesed of 
one or more delegates from a8 mrany of the nations as may see 
fit to unite ; who shall meet together, elimmate, codify and 
present to their respective goverbinents tor revision and adop- 
tion, a code of rules whereby to regulate intercourse, puhtie 
and private, among the nations unpting. We would also fur- 
ther prav your honorable bodies to take such measures as will 
either, through the aforesaid High Commission, ar otherwise, 
secure a system whereby treaties amony the goveraments unit, 
ing may be stipulated, that all difficulues which cannot other-. 
wise be arranged may be settled by arbitration by bodies called, 
for the specifie purpose, as at Geneva, agreeably to the pxrinci- 
ples, precedents, rules and practices which shall, from ume to 
time, have attained among the nations. Their decision, ap 
proved by the relermny nations, shall be final. Your petitioners. 
would further pray that the aforesaid code having been adopted, 
and treaties established, there may hea gradual disarmament of 
the nations as fast as the world’s safety will allow, and thug 
make it unnecessary for men to Jearn war any more. 

Trusting to your superior wisdom and skill ander the Divine 
guidance, we submit the abuve as our humble petition, 

Luctus R. Eastman, 
And eighty-four others, 
Boston, June 17, 1875. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beautr 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Sogieties. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ Itis filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
io find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world, It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without wmjuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, im advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
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The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Adcocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon. 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earrestly invited to make prompt pay- 
We 


invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 


ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 


Tae Apostte or Peace.—Memvuir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 

Tre Statesman of Peace.— The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
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Tue True Granneur or Nations ann Tag War Sys- 
TEM OF THE CommMoNweaLTH oF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 
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tains 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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Wilham G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 
A variety of Peace Tracts, etc , sent at coet. 


The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are much hindered in our noble work of diffusing 
the sentiments of peace and good will, for lack of adequate 
funds. Millions go fur war, but little is devoted to peace. 
Let our frienda think on these things and enquire of the 
creat ** Prince of Peace,’’ what wilt thou have me to do? 
Come, friends, respond at once and send donations greater or 
smaller, to enable us to do the work of righteousness which is 
peace, and pay promptly our bills as they become due. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. H. C. DUNHAM, 

Office Agent of Am. P. S. 
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{Written for the Advocate by Mrs. L. H. 8.} 
THE BROTHERS. 


In one of the quiet villages of New England, was a pleasant 
farn-house. It stood retired from the public road, and was 
overshadowed by an ancient elm, with spreading branches. 
‘The burn and fences were neatly kept, and the fields betokened 
good husbandry. The sound of the matron’s wheel, mingled 
with her song, was heard from the open window in summer ; 
and the rich products of the cheese-press, attested her skill in 
the dairy. 

The farmer had two young sons, who took an active part in 
his labors. In spring they held the plough, and assisted in 
sowing the seeds, whuse harvest was to give them bread. In 
summer, they toiled among the hay, which was to feed their 
domestic animals. In autumn, they aided to gather into the 
garner, the bounty that God had giventhem. In winter, they 
suught, at the district school, that knowledge which enriches 
the whole of life. They were both fond of books, and dili- 
gent in their lessons, though their turn and temper of mind 
differed. 

(ue cold evening, they were sitting with their books beside 
a bright weod fire, while the rays of their lamp streamed 
cheerfully over the snow-invested landscape. ‘The younger, a 
buy of thirteen, casting aside his lesson said to his brother, 

‘John, I intend to be a soldier. I have been reading ot 
Alexander the Great, and of Bonaparte, and think there is 
nothing in this world like the glory of the warrior.’’ 

‘The other fixed on him a steady glance, as he raised his clear 
hazel eve and thoughtful brow. 

*‘It seems to me, James, that to destroy life, and bring 
mourning into families and misery into the world is cruel 
rather than glorious.” 

‘Qh! but the honor and the praise. To have hosts of 
soldiers under your cominand, and the pages of history filled 
with your fame,—how can you be blind to such greatness as 
that?’ 

‘Do you remember what our minister said last Sunday, that 
the end of life is the true test of its greatness? Now Alexan- 
ander of Macedon killed himself with drunkenness, and Bona- 
parte was shut up on a desolate island like a chained wild 
beast till he died.’’ 

‘‘I am sorry to see you so prejudiced, John, and with such a 
narrow mind. I doubt whether you are capable of admiring 
heroes. You had better by all means be a farmer. I suppose 
your highest ambition would be to break a pair of steers, or 
ride a dull cart-horse to market.”’ 

The voice of the farmer was now heard from an adjoining 
apartment, ‘‘ Boys, go to bed.”’ 

So ended that night, their conversation on martial glory. 
They seldom strongly disagreed, on any other subject. 

Let us now pass over fifteen years, and return again to the 
season of winter. By the same hearth glowed a cheerful fire; 
from the same window, a lamp threw its far-streaming rays. 
The farm-house seemed scarcely altered, save that a little 
more moss had gathered upon its roof. But among its inmates 
were proofs that the ‘‘fashion of this world passeth away.’’ 

The good farmer and his wife had taken their abode in a 
narrower house, and their long sleep upon a more lowly bed. 
They had finished their course in peace, and were held in ten- 
der remembrance among the neighboring villagers. In the 
arm-chairs which they used to occupy, were seated another 
couple; the eldest son and hjs wife, A babe lay in the cradle 


and two other little ones were heard breathing quietly in the 
sweet sleep of childhood. A wintry storm raged without. As 
a strong blast shook the casement the farmer said, 

‘1 cannot help thinking about my poor brother in such a 
cold bad night. Yet so many years have past since any tidings 
of him have reached us, and his way of life is so full of dan- 
gers, that perhaps he may be numbered with the dead.’’ 

‘‘Husband, 1 thought I heard some one knock, Or was it 
the wind striking the old elm tree?”’ 

They opened the door, and admitted a wearied traveller. 
His garments were tattered, and he leaned heavily on a crutch 
and staff. He spoke not and sank faintly into a chair that was 
placed for him. Raising his eyes, he glanced hastily at every 
article of furniture, as at some recollected friend. Then in a 
tone scarcely audible, he said ‘‘brother ! brother !’” 

Those svunds opened the tender memories of early years. 
The welcome to the wanderer was heartfelt. But tears started 
at his pathetic words: 

‘+ Sister,—brother,—I have come home to you, Zo die.’” 

They hastened to spread for him a refreshing repast, and to 
press him to partake. Afterwards, they induced him to retire 
to rest, without making demands on his exhausted etrength, by 
conversation. In the morning he was unable to rise. 
They sat by his bedside, solacing his worn heart with kind- 
ness, and narrating the history uf his youthful companions, and 
the changes that had befallen them in their quiet abode. At 
length propped up with pillows, he said in a feeble voice: 

‘‘T have had many troubles. But that which hath bowed 
me down inwardly, was the sin of leaving home against the 
will of our parents to bea soldier. J have felt the pain of 
wounds, but the sting of conscience is sharper. 1 have known 
hunger and thirst, and lain sick in the prisons of a foreiga 
land. My disobedience and ingratitude stood by, to reproach 
me, as I lay sleepless in dreary, neglected hospitals. Then 
in broken visions, I saw my dear mother bending over me so 
kindly, as she would when | had only a head-ache. Sometimes 
I seemed to see our father with the great Bible in his hand, 
ready to read as he used to do before prayers, and cried out, ‘I 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ ’’ 

He paused, overcome with emotion, and his brother hastened 
to assure him of the perfect forgiveness of his parents, and 
that he was daily borne upon their supplications as the son 
erring yet beloved. 

‘‘Ah! those prayers followed me. But for them] should 
have been a reprobate to God and to man.” 

By intervals as his feeble strength permitted, he told the 
story of his wanderings. He had been in battles on land and 
sea. He had heard the deep ocean resound to the cannon’s 
thunder, and seen earth saturated with the red shower from the 
bosom of her sons. He had served in the armies of Europe 
and risked life for a foreigu power; and pursued the hunted 
Indian in his own native clime. He had plunged with the 
bravest where dangers thickened, seeking everywhere the glory 
that had dazzled his boyhood,—but in vain. He found that it 
was the soldier’s lot to bear hardships and dare death that 
others miyht reap the fame. He saw what wounds aad muti- 
lations, what misery, mourning and death were necessary to 
purchase the name of victory. He felt how far the renown of 
the greatest conqueror falls short of the good that he perfects 
and the sorrow that he inflicts. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ he said, ‘‘just before rushing into battle, I felt 
shuddering and inexpressible horror, at the idea of slaughtering 
my fellow-beings,—inade in the image of God. But in the 
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heat of conflict all human sympathies vanished. Desperate 
madness possessed me, so that I cared neither for this life nor 
the next. I have been left in the field of carnage, unable to 
move amid the feet of trampling horses, my open gashes 
stiffening in the chill night air, while no man cared for my 
soul. Yet, why should f distrees you by such descriptions? 
you who have always lived under the sweet influences of 
mercy and shrunk to give unnecessary pain even to an animal. 
It is impossible for you to realize the hardness of heart that 
springs from a life of warfare. The soldier must be familiar 
with scenes of violence and cruelty. His moral and religious 
sensibilities are in continued peril. Profanity and contempt 
of sacred things mingle with the elements of his trade. 
The privileges of the’ Sabbath muet be resigned. The 
precepts of the gospel that were impressed upon his childhood 
are in danger of being swept away. Still though I strove to 
be reckless and hardened, my heart reproached me. Oh! that 
it might be purified by repentance, ere I am summoned to the 
bar of judgment to answer for deeds of blood.’’ 

His brother and sister still flattered themeelves that by med- 
ical skill and careful nursing the health of the invalid might be 
restored. They placed reliance on the kind sympathies of his 
neighbors and friends, and the bland influences of his native 
air. 

‘*Yet,’’ he replied, ‘‘itcan never be. My vital energies are 
wasted. I know that even now death standeth at my right 
hand. When I entered this peaceful valley, my swollen limbs 
tottered, and began to fail. Then I prayed to the Almighty, 
whom I had so often forgotten, ‘Oh, give me strength but a 
little longer that I may reach the home where | was born, and 
die there, and be buried by my father and mother.’ ”’ 

The sick and penitent soldier sought earnestly for the hope 
of salvation. He felt that a great change was needed in his 
soul ere it could be fitted for the holy employments of a realm 
of purity and peace. He prayed and wept, and studied the 
Scriptures and listened to the ceunsel of pious men. 

‘*Brother, dear brother,’’ he would say, **you have obeyed the 

recepts of our parents. You have chosen the paths of peace. 
Fon have been merciful even to the inferior creatures. You 
have shorn the fleece but not wantonly destroyed the lamb. 
You have taken the honey, and spared the laboring bee. But 
Ihave destroyed man and his habitation,—the hive and the 
honey ,—the fleece and the flock. I have defaced the image of 
God, and crushed out that breath which I can never restore. 
You know not how bitter is the warfare of my soul with the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that ruleth in the 
children of disobedience.’’ | 

As his last hour approached he laid his cold hand on the 
head of his brother’s eldest child, who had been named for him, 
and said faintly, ‘Little James, obey your parents and never 
be a soldier. Sister, brother, you have been angels of mercy 
tome. The blessing of (rod be upon you and your household.” 
The venerable minister who had instructed his childhood, and 
laid his parents in the grave, had daily visited him in his sick- 
ness, aad stood by his side as he went down into the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

‘*My son, look untothe Lamb of God.’® ‘Yes father, 
there is a fulness in Him for the chief of sinners.”? The aged 
man lifted up his fervent prayer for the departing soul. He 
commended it to the boundless compassions of Him who re- 
ceiveth the penitent, and besought for it a gentle passage to 
that world where there is no more sin, neither sorrow nor 
crying. He ceased. The eyes of the dying were closed. 
There was no more heaving of the breast or gasping. 

It would seem that the breath had quitted the suffering clay. 
And they spoke of him as having passed forever where all tears 
are wiped away. Yet again there wasa feeble sigh. Bend- 
ing closely over him, the mourning brother caught the faint 
sounds, ‘‘Land of peace,’’ and ‘‘Saviour of sinners.’’ 


‘*We shall not love our own household less because we 
Jove others more. The human heart is like Heaven—the more 
angels the more room.”’’ 


A noble independence, self-reliance, and trust in God, consti- 
tute the first condition for all higher development and hap- 
piness. ee 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


1876. 
EZRA T. LEGGETT. 


Less than one pulse the universe is beating, 
J.ess than one wave that breaks upon its shore, 
A hundred circling rounds of earth, repeating, 
The lights and shades that make life’s varied store ; 
In days of long ago, an angel, sighing, 
The lives of nations, and of men did write ; 
Their blood-stained fields, their martyred heroes dying, 
Their broken altars, and their reign of night. 


Not strange, the angel, from its golden pinions 
Shook earth’s dark dust, and soared to brighter spheres; 
Not strange its tidings, from earth’s dark dominions, 
Less oft were heard in gladness, than in tears! 
One hundred years! how few of hearts, unbroken, 
That saw their light, and with their suns went down ! 
How few of hopes, then born, that left « token, 
That life had conquered victory, or death a crown 


Again, the angel, with a brighter pluming, 
Descends, as dew upon a thirsting world ; 
And barren deserts smile, as gardens blooming, 
And Freedom’s banner is to man unfurled. 
Not to the east where Freedom's sons were lying 
kntombed by despots, in their country’s grave 
But with its sister sun, the angel, flying, 
The Promised Land seeks on the western wave. 


There hills and dales, with life and love are blooming, 
Where once was hidden nature’s solitude ; 
Where night, as queen, with silence sat communing, 
And bashful stars the murky darkness wooed ; 
There stranger nations coalesce, o’erflowing, 
The land where once but nature’s wild man trod ; 
There stranger tongues together blend, upgoing, 
Io thanks and praise, for liberty, to God ! 


Land of the peerless mountain, lake and river— 
Where all God’s sons and daughters dare be free ! 
Where man hath covenant with God, forever, 
That there shall be the home of Liberty ! 
There Freedom’s hosts are heart to heart replying, 
And echo gives the seas and mountains voice ; 
May Freedom’s echoes, to the nations flying, 
Rouse all earth’s slumbering millions, to rejoice ! 


ARGUING WITH A POKER AND HAMMER. 


SHOWING THE DANGER OF TOO MUCH ZEAL IN RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY. 


A fearful tragedy commands my pen as! sit down to write 
this letter. On the banks of the Hudson river, in the midst of 
a Christian community, and just before Christmas last, the 
herald of peace and good will, a bloody drama was performed. 
Above the village of Kingston and below the Saugerties, on 
the western bank of this goodly river, is a region of countrv 
known as_ Flatbush. Two Christian churches, the one 
Reformed Dutch, the other Methodist Episcopal, flourish in 
this rural district. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rittie had reached middle age; he the sexton 
of the Reformed church, she an active member of the Metho- 
dist church. However well they may have agreed on other 
matters, they were bound to differ on questions of faith and 
practice that distinguish the two communities, one Calvinistic, 
the other Arminian. How much either knew about doctrine 
is not stated. Both were very much set in their way. Argu- 
ments were frequent and earnest. Words however made no 
very deep impression. The more they argued the more thor- | 
oughly convinced they were of the soundness and scriptural- 
ness of their respective opinions. Such a result is not unusual 
John Knox and John Wesley could not have been more decided 
in their religious beliefs. It grew worse and worse. Breath 
was spent in vain. It generally is when disputants are warm, 
and thig man and wife waxed warm, even in winter, when they 
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fought the fight of faiths. It was not a good fight. And it is 
quite likely that the man usually got the worst of the argu- 
ment. Certainly he worried the most over it, as would not 
have been the case had he been the victor in the war of words. 

Coming home from a hard day’s work, he was invited by his 
loving spouse to go in the evening to the prayer meeting which 
her church people were holding, within half a mile of their 
own dwelling. To this kind invitation he replied, ‘‘ No, 
Sarah, I am too tired to walk so far to-night; let’s go to 
Swart’s,’’ a near neighbor. To which she answered, ‘‘No, 
if you can’t go to prayer meeting with me, Iam not going to 
Swart’s with you.’? This she said in a sharp tone. It is af- 
firmed of her that she had a “‘tongue in her head.’’ People 
generally have ; and so far as my knowledge of natural history 
extends, husbands have tongues in their heads as well as wives ; 
yet it is more frequently remarked of women than of men, that 
they are gifted with this unruly member. They certainly do 
hot enjoy a monopoly of it, though their skill in its use may 
give them the advantage in linguistic discussion. Being unable 
to convince the head of the house that it was his duty to go to 
prayer meeting with her, she went without him. We have 
no report of the part she took in the prayer meeting, but, being 
an active, energetic sister, whe had walked half a mile to the 
place, and was considerably excited when she started, it is 
probable that she exercised her gift of tongue according to her 
ability and opportunity. She returned home, and Martin, her 
husband, was yet at the neighbor’s, visiting his friends. She 
might have called there and walked home with him, but such 
was not her disposition. She retired to their apartments, shut 
the door, locked it and fastened him out. What business had 
he to go out visiting while she was at prayer meeting; she 
would teach him a thing or two. 

In dae time he came home, but the door wasshut. He could 
get into the hall, but not into the room. He knocked and called 
but the devout woman was deaf and dumb now. The Calvin- 
ist was discomfited. If she had argued with him through the 
key-hole, it is quite likely he would have given up a point or 
two of his tenets, for the sake of an armistice. But she 
scorned to take advantage of his embarrassment and he made 
his way to the only refuge, a miserable garret, where, without 
bed or fire, he passed a bitterly cold night, in darkness, silence 
and solitude. He nursed his wrath, and that may have helped 
to keep him warm. Down stairs he came in the morning, and 
the scene that ensued when this loving pair met at the fireside, 
is inferred from the lines and marks left upon their respective 
heads. The heads of arguments seem to have been these. 
She went for him and began to argue with a poker, giving him 
a blow over the left cheek bone; and making so deep an im- 
pression that the argument was found to fit exactly into the 
place for which it was intended. He replied with a hammer. 
Whether he studied up this subject in the midnight meditations 
of the garret and came down prepared for this new mode of 
answering her, does not appear, but he was ready with the 
hammer and smote her on the head therewith, until he supposed 
he had finished her. Then suddenly a great horror came on 
him, as the neighbors rashed in and found him standing over 
the body of his wife. He stepped into the chamber from 
which she had barred him, and on the bed put an end to his 
own life with a razor. 

That is a little drama, in a rural village, in humble cottage 
life, this winter. Bat it is, in miniature, what has filled cities, 
and lands, and the world with violence, woe and blood. We 
are but learning now the principles of toleration, the duty and 
beauty of letting people have their own way of thinking and 
believing, if they cannot be cunverted to a better way by rea- 
son and love. I have compared notes on the subject with 
friends of late, and we agree in this: that the older we grow, 
the more clearly, intelligently and firmly we hold those opin- 
ions we have had from youth upwards, and the more cheerfully 
willing we are that others should hold opinions opposed to 
ours. The importance of controversial theology and of con- 
tending earnestly for the faith is not questioned : but the folly 
of arguing with an opponent, disputing with men or women 
about their religious belief, and emphatically getting excited 
about it, is so clear to me now, that the tongue seems almost 
as dangerous a weapon as a poker or a hammer. Reason has 
far less to do with the guidance of haman opinions than we 


are apt to admit. Education, feeling, example, prejudice, 
self-interest, any one of these has more power with many 
persons than logic. The parent who lives a godly life and by 
the sweetness of his Christian spirit, his habitual kindness to 
companion, children, servants and friends, illustrates the power 
of the faith he professes, will more surely convince his house- 
hold of the truthfulness of his religious opinions, than he will 
by hammering their heads, or arguing at the table with every 
guest who does not believe as he does. Train children in the 
doctrines and duties of the gospel, rising up early and teach- 
ing them, show their power ia a holy and happy life, patience 
in trials, energy in useful work, and hope ia the worst of 
times, and be sure that children will not depart from the faith 
of their fathers. 

It is time to lay aside the poker and the hammer, the spear 
and the sword ; to hang the trumpet in the hall and study war 
no more. The world’s great conqueror is the Prince of 
Peace. I cannot convince my neighbors that they are wrong, 
but [ will love them, if they love Him who loves usboth. Let 
us live and let Jive. And so much the more as we see the 
day approaching when there shall be neither Greek nor Jew, 
neither Barbarian nor Scythian: for Christ is all in all.— 
Irenaus, in the New York Observer. 


DOES IT PAY? 


We commend these ‘‘ Socratic’? arguments to every reader 
of the Advocate, especially to every voter : 


Does it pay to have fifty workingmen poor and ragged in 
order to have one saloon keeper dressed in broadcloth and flush 
in money t 

Does it pay to have one citizen in the county jail because an- 
other sells him liquor 

Does it pay to hang one citizen because another got him 
drunk ! 

Does it pay to have a dozen intelligent young men turned 
into thieves and vagabonds that one may lead a Jazy life by 
‘* selling them ram”? ? 

Does it pay to receive $15 for rum license, and then pay 
$20,000 for trying a man for murder, induced by the rum sold 
him ? 

Does it pay to have a thousand homes blasted, ruined, defiled, 
turned into hells of misery, strife and want, that some whole- 
sale rumseller may build up a large fortune! 

Does it pay to have twenty mothers and their children dress» 
ing in rags, live in hovels, daily famish, that one rumseller's 
wife and children may live in ease and affluence ! 

Does it pay to have hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in almshouses, penitentiaries and hospitals, and thous- 
ands more in the asylum for the idiotic and insane, that a few 
heavy capitalists of the whiskey ring may profit by such atroc- 
ity ? 

"Dose it pay to tolerate a traffic which breeds crime, poverty, 
agony, idleness, shame and death, wherever it is allowed ! 

If these things are carefully considered by every voter in the 
community, then it behooves us all to organize! Organize ! 
Be not fanatical, but firm ; be not bigoted, but bold. Proclaim 
your principles everywhere. Show your colors, and stand, by 
them. It only needs organization to make the Temperance 
movement felt in every community throughout the land, and be 
ultimately victorious. . 

Organize! Restore the drunkard to himself, his business, 
family, friends. Put fire on his cold hearth, food on his bare 
table, clothing on his ragged, neglected children, peace in the 
heart of his wife ; give nerve to his arm, joy to his toil by day, 
and repose to his mind by night. 

All this is possible, if Temperance men will act in concert. 
Temperance men, organize! More are for you than against 
you. Mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, nearly all true 
women's hearts are with you. Destroy the yoke of alcoholic 
despotism.—New Jersey Good Templar. 


If only sinless people throw stones at the erring, the casual- 
ties will be few. 


The best cosmetics are air, sunshine and cheerfulness. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1876. 


A VETERAN’S LETTER. 


It is our joy to have our editorial columns graced with a 
communication from a veteran in the cause of God and human- 
ity. Here are words from afar; words of truth and soberness. 
Here is peace theoretical, peace experimental and peace 


practical. 
Hilo, Hawai,Jan 5, 1876. 


Rev. H. C. Dunuam, Sec’y Am. Peace Society, 


My Beloved Brother :—A tender, sad joy comes over me 
this morning. 


realms. 

I am sad and I weep for what, to us, seems a great and 
heavy loss to the sacred cause of peace, to which he was so 
fully consecrated, and for which the ‘*God of love and peace ”’ 


had so richly endowed him. His mathematical, legal and logi- 


eal mind gave him an honorable place among the statesmen 
and princes of the world. His good sense, his discretion, his 
burning zeal, his tireless patience, his fervid eloquence, and 
above all, his bright example of Christian love, gave him a 
high place in the confidence and sympathy of enlightened evan- 
gelical Christians, both in Europe and America. Can his 
place be filled? fas it already been? Doubtless it can be, 
and I trust it hae been ere this, for ‘‘ nothing is impossible with 

God.’’ 
- #6 Js anything too hard for me?’’ saith the Lord. Thus 
truth is cheering, and it is a joy-inspiring fact that God's infi- 
nitely wise, holy and gracious government is a government of 
compensations, 80 we may be sure that, to all who trust and 
love Him, there can be no loss. That wherever he takes away 
he is sure to return an equivalent, and no suffering, sorrow, be- 
reavement or apparent loss, shal! fail of its compensating good. 
We may therefore have joy in our sadness, and like Paul and 
his associates, be ‘‘ exceeding joyful in all our tribulations.’’ 

We may be thankful that the ‘‘ all-wise God, our Father,” 
has called his faithful toiler home to rest, that He has taken 
him to a land where all is light and life, that He has exalted 
him tu a higher sphere of activity, that He has introduced him 
into a world where all is purity and peace, where the strife 
of tongues, the raging passions of pride and selfishness, of 
envy and jealousy, of slander and intrigue, of hatred and 
wrath, of malice and revenge are unknown ; where the thunder 
and rage of war are never heard, where the bloody agonies of 
the battlefield are never witnessed, where slaughtered thou- 
sands with garments soaked in blood, are never seen, and where 
the bewildering glitter of arms and the loud shouts of honor be- 
stowed upon those most skilled in human butchery, are un- 
known. 

Will not the light of heaven reveal the beauty of peace and 


| IT have just read in The Congregationalist, that 
our dearly beloved brother and efficient Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, has left our planet and soared to fairer 


love and holiness, and forever silence the clarion blast of fame 
and honor for deeds of slaughter and blood ! 

We do most sincerely rejoice in the progress of peace prin- 
ciples on earth. These principles are true and right and safe 
and of unmeasured importance. But their working is calm and 
quiet, without blast of bugle er trumpet or carnal demonstra- 
tion. (‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’’) 
Silent as the light, mighty as gravitation, true as the magnetic 
needle, constant as the roll of planets and suns, or as the 
sweep of cycles, these principles are revealing the Hand that 
rules them, and as God’s kingdom is righteousness and peace, 
the true principles of peace men and peace societies will yet 
prevail over ignorance, prejudice, pride, malice, and all the 
haughty pomp and display of war and rule the world. 

Nor can I see how any man who studies and understands the 
true nature of the gospel and the object for which it was sent 
into the world, and who really desires its fullest success, can 
ignore peace organizations, cavil at their measures, or refuse 
the voice of cheer and the helping hand in this painful struggle 
against the mad demon of war. 

If we have weaknesses we need the help of the strong. If 
we are ignorant and foolish, we need and ask the wisdom of 
the wise. If our arguments are unsound and illogical, let their 
fallacies be pointed out in-the spirit of love and earnest desire 
that the truth may be seen and prevail; but we pray in the 
name of the great Prince of Peace, that none of the messen- 
gers of this Prince, the leaders of his ‘‘ Sacramental Host,’’ or 
his armor bearers, or any of the ‘“‘rank and file’’ of this chosen 
army may withhold their sympathy, their prayers, theircounsels 
and their help, that in all Christendom there may be no city or 
province on which shall rest the bitter curse of Meroz, ‘* because 
its inhabitants came not up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.”’ 

Like intemperance, Sabbath-profanation, slavery, paganism, 
ignorance, poverty, degradation and every form of human de- 
pravity, wretchedness, want and woe—evils which call out the 
deepest and tenderest sympathies and the united efforts of the 
good and godlike, so let this gigantic evil, this monster of crime 
and blood of fiery ruin, of desolation and mourning and woe, 
this ‘ old serpent,’’ which invaded Eden, the first earthly abode 
of peace and love ; this fierce dragon, blood-red, that has pursued 
our race down through the ages and still gloats in human car- 
nage ; this fiery demon, war, be met and vanquished by the 
united power of ‘ God’s elect,’ under the banner and the 
leadership of Him who is Zion’s King, and who proclaims 
*¢ Peace oa earth, good will to man.”’ 

‘¢ How long shall we see the standard and hear the sound of 
the trampet!’’ How long shall the terrors of war afflict the 
nations? How long shall the cry of ‘‘ destruction and desola- 
tion’? be heard? When shall the earth rest from strife and 
turmoil and blood! When shall the wings of peace and love 
cover all nations? When shall the banner of our Prince wave 
round the world? When shall ‘‘the mountains rejoice and the 
hills be glad”’ before our coming Lord? When shall ‘‘the trees 
of the wood sing ont, the fields be joyful and the floods clap 
their hands and Jift up their voice ’’ ? 

Surely not until man is willing to put up his sword into its 
sheath, accept the simple and righteous rules of peaceful arbi- 
tration, and *‘ learn war no more ;’’ and the sooner all the dear 
followers of Jesus fall in and learn to ‘‘ fight it out on this 
line,’’ the better ; oar weapons are ‘‘ not carnal,’’ but they are 
‘« mighty through God.’’ All we want is decision and unity. 
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Let every Christian enroll himself honestly, intelligently and 
faithfully in this service, and the victory is sure at no distant 
day; the noise of war would soon die in the distance and the 
record of its horrors would be but the obsolete history of the 
past. 

I have ordered the house of Castle & Co., my financial 
agents in Honolulu, to remit to the American Peace Society, 
fifty dollars on my account, as a trifling token of my earnest 
love for the much neglected cause in which they are engaged. 

I am always glad to see the Advocate of Peace with its at- 
tendant Angel. The paper is full of interest, and it has been 
greatly enriched bv a record of the travels and earnest labors of 
the lamented Dr. Miles in Europe and the United States. 

Ever and faithfully your friend and brother in the cause of 
righteousness and peace, Tirus Coan. 


LETTER FROM FREDERIC PASSY, PARIS, 
ON THE DEATH OF DR. MILES. 
(Translation.) 

Neuilly-on- Seine, Dec. 10, 1875. 

Dear anv Respecteo Friend :—I have learned, only two 
days ago, through a word addressed to one of my relatives, 
the very unexpected news of the death of our dear and excel- 
Jent friend, Mr J. B. Miles. This news was given without 
any details, so that we knew not whether your and our friend 
had succumbed in Europe or America, or whether or not he 
was in the bosom of his family. We could not even help re- 
taining the hope that this sad message would be contradicted, 
although for sume time, I must say, some of us were uneasy 
at not hearing anything more of our dear Secretary and apostle, 
and at not having any answer to the letters which we had ad- 
dressed to him. I bad then written to Henry Richard for 
some details, if he was able to give any; but this very morn- 
ing, and before the reply of Mr. Richard, which reached me 
this evening, and only confirms the rest, I received from 
America two journals, the New York Tribune and the New 
London Telegram, of the 18th and 22d of November, in which 
I read a letter from you recalling the services of our friend, and 
an account of his funeral. 

There is then no further doubt possible. This noble soul 
has left us, and this ardent and indefatigable worker for the 
good of man will be with us no more to labor in the defence of 
the sacred cause which was so dear to him. I cannot help 
fearing, I could not conceal it from yeu, that the fatigues he 
endured during the last three years, the labors he accomplished, 
and, more than all the rest, perhaps, the difficulties of every 
kind against which he had to contend, may really have been 
the cause of this premature end. 

As robust as was his constitution, it must have suffered from 
the excessive efforts and from the incessant tension of energy 
which he continually imposed upon himself. And strong as 
was his faith, it could not have prevented him from suffering 
cruelly from obstacles, opposition, and, shall I say, injustice 
which he encountered too often in his path. Nothing, certain- 
Iv, could stop him, for he was irresistihly impelled forward by 
the desire that possessed him; but this intense desire could 
not save him from the bitterness of feeling alike the insufficien- 
cy of resources and the opposition or the defects of men. And 
how often, in moments of intimacy, when my heart sought to 
sound his own, have 1 not seen him profoundly overburdened, 
although always ready to go forward, speak and act, under 
physical exhaustion as well as under mental sadness. 

He made, I believe, sacrifices for the work with which he 
was identified, such as more than once he was not able, and, | 
shall feel, he ought not to have done, when preoccupied with 
anxiety in regard tothe actual and future condition of his family. 
And thie sulicitude, to render it more poignant, blended with 
that which necessarily came upon him from his work whea he 
felt arrested in it, or threatened to be so. 

I can well believe that these preoccupations, which in a cer- 
tain measure have been spared ourselves, weighed heavily upon 


that heart so good, so affectionate, so profoundly and strongly 
attached to his amiable and charming family. 

You are, our very dear veteran, the man of faith, par ercel- 
lence, whose ardor illuminated and sustained his; you ought 
to have received more fully than others, the confidence of thore 
secret griefs which dissimulated themselves before the eyes of 
the great number under that appearance of good humor and can- 
did op\imism for which some were tempted to rally him. Speak 
to us then of him; tell us what he succeeded in doing, what 
he realized and proposed, what he thought and what he hoped, 
and also, what he believed he had to comfort him, or perhaps 
to complain of ; how death struck him down, and in what cir- 
eumstances, God, whom he had served so well, called him to 
himself. 

In whatever circumstances, his sentiments were always gen- 
erous and pure, and J do not know that [ ever met with a soul 
more beautiful and more ‘ Aimpid,’’—it seems to me that is the 
only word that well renders my impression,—than that of the 
man in so admirable an unfolding. 

Tell us also,— I say us, for he was a friend to all my fami- 
ly, who loved him as if it had been his own,—tel] us, dear 
Mr. Burritt, in what state of mind, of health and of fortune, 
also, this sudden departure leaves Mrs. Miles and her two 
children. Many bereavements had already tried them since I 
knew them; and when on her last voyage to Europe, Mrs. 
Miles was sad and felt her health shaken in consequence of 
what they had sacrificed to the great cause; and I ask myself 
with fear what Mr. Miles was able to leave to his wife and 
children. If, what Ido not know, Mrs. Miles has personal 
property sufficient to save her from maternal anxieties. 

In this case even, is there not something to be done forthem? 
Have all those great and generous spirits, of whom Miles was 
the representative,the delegate and organ in a certain degree be- 
yond the sea; have all those merchants, these magistrates, profes- 
sors, jurisconsuls, statesmen and philanthropists, in whose name 
he came to Europe, and who, thanks to his intrepid faith and to 
the energetic initiative of Mr. D. Dudley Field, have laid the 
foundations of the International Association for the Reform of 
the Law of Nations; has all this elite of American society 
sufficiently paid its debt to him in laying upon his coffin mag- 
nificent crowns of flowers and touching emblems of regret? 
Has it not a more ddrable homage to render him in the person 
of those he leaves behind him ; and would it not really be wor- 
thy of it to adopt as it were, in the name of the peace army of 
the friends of Justice and Reason, the widow and children of that 
valiant soldier, fallen more truly and more freely than others, 
on the veritable field of honor? 

Doubtless by the time when you receive this letter, this 
thought will not only have been put forth but realized. But if, 
contrary to my expectation, it has not been, permit me, my 
dear friend, to recommend it earnestly to your sympathetic 
heart. Permit me to beg you, to whom age and a long career 
of devotion to the cause give such jncontestable and universal 
authority, permit me to urge you to take in hand this matter, 
and to give it your advocacy. England honored itself in what 
it did for Cobden living ; America will do honor to itself for 
what it shall do for Miles dead. England, in laying down at 
the feet of Cobden the product of its voluntary subscriptions, 
has consecrated and consolidated an accomplished triumph. 
America, in bringing its offering to the tomb of Miles, will 
hasten the hour of the victory which he was only able to pre 
pare. She will strike minds; she will recall attention to the 
cause in calling itto the man; she will testify impressively be- 
fore the world to the importance which she attaches to this 
mission, not always regarded seriously even by thoughtful men 
themselves, and she will perhaps incite in more than one coun- 
try sympa‘hetic manifestations which shall havetheirvalue. In 
any case she will have done her duty. 


* & * * * * * ty * 


Adieu, then, dear and generous citizen of the world, and 
believe me in the narrow limits of this land, and I hope, in the 
larger kingdom of the heavenly country beyond and above 
where we shall meet again oar missing friends. 


Yours ever, Freperic Passy, 


-To Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Conn, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. : 


Mr. David Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
recently sent the following article to the London Herald of 
Peace 


The buildings of the United States International Exhibition, 
at Philadelphia, are being pushed rapidly forward, and there is 
now little doubt that it will fully equal any of its prede- 
cessozs. 

These [nternational Exhibitions have, from the first in 1851, 
all had among their aims, the promotion of international amity. 
The last, at Vienna, was as pronounced in this respect as any 
of the earlier ones, as the following extract from the opening 
address tothe Emperor of Austria will show : 

‘* In this solemn hour your majesty confers the highest con- 
secration upon an undertaking, the noble destiny of which is to 
show of what the human mind, the human species and art in 
every zone are capable of achieving ; that progress may be- 
come common property, and be fostered and furthered by the 
co-operation of all, by the rivalry of inventions and dexterity, 
and the blessings of peace amongst all nations.”’ 

Other official documents of the same tenor might be quoted. 
Nevertheless, with this sincere anxiety to promote durable in- 
ternational peace, the Government of the Vienna Exhibition, as 
well as others, gave diplomas and medals for the best made arms 
and for improvements in the arts of war. And they permitted 
the big lie motto, Pacem si ris bellum para, to be placed in big 
letters over a stand of arms in the principal dome of the Exhi- 
bition. Little wonder that International Exhibitions do not 
seem to have had much influence for peace ! 

In the prospectus of this Americano Exhibition, the object of 
the promution of peace is not so prominently put forward. In 
their first advertisement they merely say : 

** The Exhibition is to be international and universal—inter- 
national, inasmuch as all nations will be invited to participate 
in it, and universal, because it will include all natural and ar- 
tificial products, all arts, industries and manufactures, and all 
the varied results of human skill, thought and imagination.’’ 

This may of course include ‘‘black’’ arts as well as useful 
ones, condemned arts, as well as arts of peace, but it is to be 
hoped that the people of the United States will show them- 


casion they will not exhibit to the world a repetition of the 
foolish spectacle, of their laboring to advance civilization, while 
at the same time they enceurage and reward one of her worst 
foes—the art of war ! 

The City of Philadelphia is about te erect a better statue of 
Penn than it has hitherto possessed, and they do well ; but it 
will be a noble and fitting tribute to his memory, if they will on 
this same wecasion declare that in the State aad City of his 
founding—in 1876—in this Exhibition—the art of war shall not 
be admitted to competition, and from their hands shall receive 
no encouragement, they well knowing that it is an art con- 
demned, and that it is vain to expect that it will ever cease to 
be practised, so long as it is taught and rewarded. 


selves wiser than Governments in Europe, and that on this me 


cd 


THE LIMITS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION. 


At the international meeting of jurists and other gentlemen, 
assembled at the Hague, in September, much interest was ex- 
cited by the reading of a paper, with the above title, from the 
pen of Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. By special desire, it was 
printed in the Law Magazine and Review, the organ of ‘‘ the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law.”’ It is now further issued, in a separate form, as a pam- 
phiet, by the Peace Society, London. 

The experienced author concedes at the outset that there 
may be some cases of disputes to which arbitration cannot be 
applied ; or that, in other words, it is not an infallible panacea 
for all international difficulties. But he goes on to shuw that 
such exceptions are far fewer than is generally supposed, and 
that, if only taken at the commencement of difficulties, arbi- 
tration is eminently adapted for the practical solution of most 
quarrels that arise between nations. 


ae 


In reply to the Times, which has objected to the proposal ‘‘ to 
calm an infuriated nation with the technicalities of International 
Law,” as a chimerical attempt, Mr. Richard observes that his 
proposal is to prevent them from becoming infuriated, by taking 
the very beginnings of their strifes into the keeping of law and 
justice. e gives a similar answer to thuse who scornfally 
ask if the great conquerors, who have heen aiming at the do- 
minion of the world, would have submitted their pretensions to 
arbitration. He replies, ‘‘I dare say not. But you may as 
well try to show that courts of law are useless, or inefficient, 
because Rob Roy and Robin Hood and Jack Sheppard would 
have refused to submit their pretensions to prey on society, to 
their authority. The answer is, that in communities where 
laws are properly established, the very existeace of such men 
would be impossible.’’ ro 

The essay dwells, appropriately, on the fact that arbitration 
is an alternative for war, and that the comparatively slight dis- 
advantages occasionally attendant on it, must be weighed 
against the awful results certainly accompanying that other al- 
ternative. From this point of view, rare indeed mast be the 
circumstances, in which rulers or statesmen, with any claim 
whatever to wisdom, can plead the unsuitability of the better 
way advocated by Mr. Richard.—Londun Herald of Peace. 


ENGLAND IN THE EAST. 


It would be a cause of the highest gratifieation if we could 
solace ourselves with the reflection that the peaceful conditions 
of all the nations of the earth in their extcrnal affairs were the 
result of an enlightened Christian policy, or even of a well- 
grounded conviction among the sovereigns and managing 
statesmen that war is destructive to the highest human inter- 
ests. But, if peace prevails over all the earth at present, it is 
not because the war like spirit has died out, or that any more 
harmonious and kindly feelings prevail than was the case a 
hundred years age, when all the nations were at war. There 
has been no disbanding of armies nor dismantling of navies. 
Russia, Germany and France each keeps up a military and 
well-trained force ofa million of men ; and England is armed at 
all points, for she has more points to be defended than any other 
nation. But science has so greatly improved and modified all 
the methods of warfare that all nations are reduced to the 
necessity of keeping on their good behavior, because they 
know the hopelessness and cost of an encounter with a rival. 
The only danger of a war now is the trouble caused by the 
Eastern nations, which have not yet fully learned their own 
weakness nor the strength of the Western nations. 

England maintains her rule in [ndia solely by her intellec- 
tual superiority, by means of her universities and scholars, as 
much as by her ships and soldiers ; and when it shall come to 
be well understood that the best educated people are always 
the most powerful, then the great struggle will be for enlight- 
enment and the motive for sanguinary battles will be destroyed. 

This is the actual condition of affairs in Europe at the 
present time, and, if it were not fur the perils growing out of the 
still unsettled ‘* Eastern question,’’ there would be Jittle prob- 
ability of another European war. But Russia and England have 
conflicting claims in the east, and, as the Crimean struggle grew 
out of them, there is now an impending danger of another 
fierce encounter taking place in China, from the same cause. 
There is evidently a very uneasy feeling in England at the 
present time in relation to the Chinese Government, owing 
to the hesitation of the Celestial authorities to punish the 
murderers of a British subject, named Margary, in the province 
of Yunnan. The Celestials cannot afford to do anything upon 
the compulsion of a foreign power; but they are well con- 
vinced, too, that they cannot afford to provoke a power like 
that of England, which has more than once made them feel 
its crushing strength. They resist, however, to the last, and 
will make nv reparation while they can avoid it. But England 
cannot tamper nor delay where any Eastern nation is con- 
cerned. Any hesitation to punish an infraction of a treaty 
would be regarded as indicating weakness, and the conse- 
quences might be another rebellion in India and a war witb 
China and Burmah, which might tempt Russia to improve the 
opportunity for extending her boundaries in the East. Judg- 
ing from the tone of the British journals in their discussions of 
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this affair, there is evidently a very serious apprehension of 
trouble, the extent of which could not be foreseen if hostilities 
were once commenced. But it is to be hoped that the Chinese 
Officials have learned enough, from their former attempts to 
deny justice to the United States and Great Britain, not to 
provoke another war, which might prove vastly more damaging 
than any they have heretofore been engaged in. England feels 
the necessity of maintaining peace, even at the cost of keeping 
& great navy and a great army in constant preparation for an 
emergency ; and the sending out to India of the heir to the 
throne, so as to impress the native princes with a proper sense 
of the dignity and magnificence of the power he represents, is 
intended as a measure of peace, and it may be much cheaper 
than any military demonstration could be. The Prince of 
Wales is not likely to dazzle the eyes of Indian chiefs by his 
perconal appearance; but the brilliant surroundinys of his fol- 
lowers and the gifts he may lavish upon the potentates he visits 
may have the effect of filling them with a desire to be on 
amicable terms with his people. It will be a mistake, how- 
ever, to let them discover the motive of his visit. If he should 
betray too much earnestness for peace, it might and doubtless 
would be considered by them a sufficient reason for going.to war. 

In spite, however, of the “cloud in the far East,’’ it does 
not appear that there is any serious cause for alarm. Ignorant 
and superstitious and warlike as the Eastern tribes may be, 
there is intelligence enough among them to cause a wholesome 
dread to be entertained of an encounter with any of the Uhris- 
tian nations of the West. The real conditions on which the 
peace of the world now depend are the intellectual improve- 
ment and scientific education which the leading nations enjoy 
and which are not likely to be diminished. —Jndependent. 


PRESIDENT MACMAHON’S PROCLAMATION. 


Frenchmen :—For the first time in five years you are called 
upon to participate in a general election. Five years ago you 
desired oraer and peace, and at the price of the most cruel sac- 
rificcs, and after the greatest trials, you obtained them. You 
still desire order and peace. ‘The Senators and Deputies you 
are about to elect must co-operate with the President of the 
Republic to maintain them. We must apply with common 
accord and sincerity the constitutional laws, the revision 
whereof I alone, unti] 1880, have the right to propose. After 
so much agitation, discord, and misfortune, repose is necessary 
for the country, and I think her institutions ought not to be 
revised before they are honestly tried, but to try them as the 
salvation of France requires, it is indispensable that the con- 
servative and truly liberal policy which I always intended to 
pursue, should prevail. To uphold it, I appeal for union 
among those who place the defence of social order, respect for 
Jaw, and patriotic devotion above their recollections, aspira- 
tions or party engagement. I invite them to rally around my 
government. It is necessary that the sacred rights which sur- 
vive all governmental changes and the legitimate interests 
which every Administration is bound to protect, should enjoy a 
fall security under a strong and respective government. It is 
necessary not only to disarm those who might disturb security 
now, but to discourage those who threaten its future by the 
propagation of anti-sucial and revolutionary doctrines. France 
knows that I neither sought nor desired the power I am invest- 
ed with ; but she may rely upon my exercising it without 
weakness. In order to fulfil to the end the mission intrusted 
to me I hope God will aid me, and that the support of the na- 
tion will not fail me. M. MacMauon, 

President of the French Republic. 
Countersigned, 
Burret, Vice-President of the Counci!. 


e.. 


GERMANY AND DISARMAMENT. 
The Pall Mall Gazette of December 24th, contains the fol- 
lowing important and cheering announcement :-— 


Our Berlin correspondent, writing on the 2Ist inst., says: 
Shortly before the adjournment of the Reichstag the question 
was raised of a gradual European disarmament. Dr. Albert 


Fischhoff, a prominent member of the Austrian House of 


Representatives, occupied himself with the subject last 
autumn at the meeting of the Delegations of Austria and 
Hungary, proposing to hold an annual internationa] Conference 
of eminent Deputies of all countries, whose first task should 
be the endeavor to reduce the heavy burden of standing 
armies. After this project had been privately communicated 
to the Italian Parliament and the French National Assembly, 
in both of which bodies the idea was much approved of, it was 
finally laid by Baron Ducker before the members of the Ger- 
man Parliament. Nearly fifty deputies of all parties, about a 
sixth of the whole House, immediately declared their willing- 
ness, to take part in such meetings, and to use their influence 
towards the realization of the project. It is not intended to 
propose the dissolution’ of all standing armies, but merely to 
reduce the number of soldiers at present under arms, which in 
proportion to the productive powers of the several countries 
has attained a fearful height. Respecting the execution of 
the project, it is reported that the first conference of European 
deputies to be held next year will be asked to designate the 
quota of the Continental standing armies to be reduced, and 
that the members will engage to move in the next session of 
their respective national Parliaments the following resolution : 
‘¢ The House expects with confidence: that the Government 
will shortly declare to all Continental powers, or at least to all 
the Great Powers on the Continent, their readiness to reduce 
their standing army bY the quota arranged by the Conference, 
in case the respective Powers do the same.’? This motion, it 
is hoped, will give the first impulee to the Governments for 
opening diplomatic negotiations on the subject. 


° IOWA PEACE SOCIETY. 


The State Peace Society convened in special session, at, Sen- 
ate Chamber, this city, last evening, (January 20) with a goodly 
representation of members, and many visitors in attendance. 

President Dugdale, of Mt. Pleasant, called the meeting to 
order and invited the Vice-Presidents to seats upon the plat- 
form, after which a committee to prepare resolutions was 
appointed. 

A few moments were spent in silent prayer followed by a 
vocal supplication by President Magoun of Grinnell College. 

The President then reada paper of some length and much 
interest, upon the origin and progress of the Society, the work 
it is accomplishing, and the wide field of labor open before it. 

The President of lowa College, Dr. Magoun, was then in- 
troduced and made the leading speech of the evening. The 
following resolution, which was afterward adopted, was the 
subject of his remarks : 

Resolved, That this Society has noted with lively interest 
and entire satisfaction the united efforts of different classes of 
intelligent and public spirited persons in various countries of 
Christendom not heretofore accustomed to act together to miti- 
gate the horrors of war, diminish occasions for its occurrence, 
and prevent it altogether, especially as exhibited in schvols of 
international.Jaw and the Association for the Codification of 
the Law of Nations, and gratefully recognizes these new 
movements as signs of hearty and hopeful progress in the great 
cause of peace, and marks of the gracious favor of Divine 
Providence. 

_ Letters were read from Elihu Burritt and Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


New Britan, Conn., Jan. 12, 1876. 
Mr. Josera A. Ducoa.e, 

My Dear Sir :—1 am glad to hear that the friends of Peace 
are to hold a convention in Jowa, that so many influential men 
of the State are expected to be present, and to take part in its 
deliberations. J wish that their example might be followed by 
the friends of Peace in other States ; for there never was a 
more urgent occasion or motive for making their voice heard by 
the entire nation than atthe present moment. It is a fact that 
ought to startle the people of this copntry, that, with all our 
boasted enlightenment and progress in civilization ; with S000 
miles of sea between us and the nearest European Power, our 
armed Peace establishments have grown at a more rapid rate 
than those of any other nation in Christendom. In 1854 the 
cost of the army and navy was $22,500,000 ; in 1874 it had 
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increased to $73,000,000, or at the rate of more than 300 per 
cent. in 20 vears! What other country can show such a 
growth as this in its ‘* peace establishments’?! Can the tax- 
laden masses of our Jand be made to realize the meaning of 
these figures ¢o them 2? What illustrations will press the lessons 
of these facis home upon their minds? Wil] this comparison 
help them to do itt During the two hottest years of the last 
war with Great Britain, the cost of our army and navy was 
$ 28,000,000 or but little more than one-third their cost in 
_ 1874, a single year of peace! And this preposterous system 
threatens to fasten its rule of burden upon this country forever ! 
It grows by what it feeds upon, like the daughter of the horse- 
leech and it will find blood enough for its appetite as long as the 
nation will give to it, its best veins to suck. lt mocks atall that 
God and nature are doing for the peace and brotherhood of 
nations. It ignores religion, commerce and all the socializing 
agencies, tendencies and influences of Christian civilization 
present and to come. It counts all these as if pre-subsidized 
auxiliaries to its everlasting rule. It grasps all the future in 
its greed. In spite and in mockery of the sublime court of ar- 
bitration at Geneva and its award, it grows, and threatens to 
grow forever with the growth of this nation, to proportion its 
burden only to the patient capacity to bear it on the part of the 
le. 
Pes what a stupendous incongruity our Government is pre- 
paring for this very Centennial year of universal brotherhood ! 
See how this armed peace vampire is putting out its fangs and 
feelers to grasp these coming months of International fellow- 
ship, host-hood and guest-hood ! Can the industrial masses of 
this country translate these statistical figures just announced by 
our Government for the first year of our new century of na- 
tional life? Here is its new point of departure. There is its 
inauguration of the better future to which the laboring masses, 
and‘all the other millions of the country are hopefully looking 
as ‘* those who watch for the morning.’? For army and navy 
for the year ending June 30th, 1877, $61,000,000; or $11,- 
000,000 more than they demanded for the costliest year of the 
war with Mexico! Now then I earnestly hupe that your con- 
vention will address itself with honest courage to the consider- 
ation of these facts, that it will utter a voice that the people of 
other States shall hear, that shall bring them face to face with 
the question, shall the sword devour furever? Shall the nation 
carry this horseleech at its bluest veins, into the new century 
to waste and defile its years of hope? It is for the penple it 
has so long bled to say. If they would say no then let them 
arise and shake off the vampire, as St. Paul did the viper that 
fastened on his hand. Yours sincerely, 
Euiasv Burritt. 


Office of the American Peace Society, 
Boston, Jan. 17, 1876. 
Mr. Joseru A. Ducpate, 

Esteemed Friend :—The American Peace Society sends its 
cordial greetings to the friends convened at your special meet- 
ing on the 20th inst, International arbitration is gaining a 
position, not only of importance but of moral force—disarma- 
ment is, to-day, the cryof the millions in Europe. America, 
in the great Centennial year, should stand before the nations, 
the peace maker. May God bless your gathering. May God 
bless all friends of our noble cause, and hasten the day of per- 
manent and universal peace. Yours truly, 

H.C. Dunaam, 


Senator Woolson, on behalt of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, made a report, which was accepted. 

The Constitution of the Society was then circulated for sig- 
natures, and while other business was in progress, one hun- 
dren and three new names were thus obtained. 

The following resolutions reported by the Committee on Res- 
vlutions, were then adopted : 

Resnived, 1. That the lowa Peace Society, assembled at 
the city of Des Moines in special session in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the Capitol of lowa, believe the age in which we live 
is pervaded with the advancing and accumulating spirit of 
truth, which is progressing with steady steps over the 
nations of the earth. ; 

Q, That our distinctive jdeg jg the banishment of the bar- 


barous eustom of war, and at the earliest possible period, to 
have a World's Parliament constituted by the civilized nations 
of the earth, to whom the disputations of States and Nations 
may be referred, and thus supersede effusion of blood on the 
battle-field. 

3. Thatthe sensible and practicable method of overthrow- 
ing a widespread evil is by the change of public opinion so as 
to make such opinion utterly opposed to a continuance of such 
evil, and that such change, either in individuals or in nations— 
aggregates of individuals—cannot be effzcted by fraad, violence 
or hatred. 

4. That in no country on the earth can the government ron 
counter to the opinions and feelings of the majority and be per- 
manently maintained ; that our efforts should be to mould 
public opinion by reason and love, powers more potent than 
the bayonet, the shell or the cannon ball. 

5. That we cordially approve of the sentiments and effurts 
of the late Congress at the Hague, and hail it as one of the 
giad signs of the times. 

6. That we reaffirm onr former expressed opinion that 
standing armies are standing reproaches, and should be discon- 
tinued by the powers of the earth at the earliest possible mo- 
ment ; that they are an onerous tax upon the laboring classes, 
and that compulsory military drills in our colleges and insti- 
tutes of learning are to be deplored as fostering the war spirit. 

Senator Woolson introduced the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the letters received and read in this Conven- 
tion from our distinguished countrymen, Elihu Burritt; Alfred 
Love, President of the Peace Union of Philadelpmia ; H. C. 
Dunham, on behalf «f the American Peace Society of Boston, 
and President Burns, be spread upon our record and published 
with our proceedings. 3 : 

The following, presented by the President, was adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That, having on our roll of membership the names 
of generals, majors, captains, privates, and chaplains of the 
volunteer force in the late war of the rebellion, we respectfully 
submit to them the propriety of responding to the call of the 
President of the Peace Union to furnish implements of war- 
fare to be placed on the anvil at the Centennial Peace Forge. 

On motion of Dr. Magoun, the following was adopted : 

Resolved, That this State Peace Society has heard with pain 
and sorrow of the recent death, in the midst of his days and 
services, of the Secretary of the American Peace Society, tbe 
Rev. James B. Miles, D.D., of Boston. He died in full 
strength, when his intelligent interest in the cause of peace, 
his wise zeal, his peculiar Christian spirit, his apt and skilful 
address, promised to make his future discharge of his duties at 
home and abroad sull more eminently useful. 

On motion a committee of five, of which President Dugdale 
should be chairman, was appointed to represent the Society at 
the forthcoming Philadelphia Peace Convention. The remain- 
ing members of the committee chosen were Laurie Tatum, of 
Cedar county ; Dr. Magoun of Iowa county ; Rev. Francis 
Ward, Johnson county; and Senator Jessup, of Hardin 
county. 

Mrs. Laurie Tatum, on motion, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, in place of Juel Been, of Cedar county, 
lately removed from the State. 

Dr. Magoun presented the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Society has learned at this meeting with 
unusual pleasure of the proposition of Austria to other Europe- 
an powers for an International Commission to consider the fea- 
sibility and proper methods of securing a proportionate disar- 
mament of the great powers of Europe. 

The Society was then favored with interesting addresses by 
Rev. Francis Ward, agent of the American Peace Society for 
lowa ; Mre. Laurie Tatum ; Senator Jessup; Mr. J. M. Fink- 
bone, of lowa City, and others. 

Resolutions of thanks were returned to the President and 
the other speakers for their eloquent addresses, and to Senator 
Woolson, for soliciting, and the Senate for granting the use of 
the Senate hall forthe Society, after which the Society 
adjourned sine die—Des Moines Daily Register. 


Treat your enemies as if they would some time or other be 
your friends, 
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TIME ENOUGH. 


Two little squirrels, out in the sun, 

‘One gathered nuts, the other had none; 

‘* Time enough yet,’’ his constant refrain, 
‘Summer is still only just on tlhe wane.”’ 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate: 

He roused hiin at last, but he roused him too late; 
Down fell the snow from a pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys ir a school-room were placed ; 
One always pertect, the other disgraced ; 
; ‘¢ Time enough yet for my learning,’’ he said, 
‘**] will climb by and by from the foot to the head.”? 


Listen, my darling; their locks are turned gray; 
One as a governor sitteth to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, locks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day; 
One is at work, the other at play, 

Living uncared for, dying unknown — 
The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 
The lesson I longed to implant in your thought ; 
Answer me this, and my story is done, 

Which of the two would you be, little one? 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 


‘‘Oh! mamma, it is so hard to be guod!’’ exclaimed little 
Jessie Gray, ‘‘] have tried, and tried. and can’t succeed. I 
will perhaps be good for a whole day, but before I go to bed I 
must do something to spoil it all. Now yesterday, I did noth- 
ing wrong all day, until after school, when Agnes Barnard 
said, ‘ Jessie Gray feels awful big, just because se hasn't whis- 
pered in school to-day ; but lam as good as she is, any way, 
and she needn't turn up her nose at me!’ Now, mamma, I 
didn’t feel big; but I was feeling so happy to think I had been 
geod all day. I was walking along and not speaking to any 
one, and thac made her think that 1 was stuck up. Of course, 
it made me angry to hear her say so, and I called her ‘an ugly, 
mean liar,’ and told her to ‘ mind her own business, and Jet me 
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alone.’ J felt sorry for it afterwards, and this morning asked 
her to furgive me; but she made.fun of me and said, * So you 
are getting pious, are you?’ I did not answer her, but I had 
many hard feelings toward her; but I have forgiven her now 
and I want to do something for her. Can you think of any- 
thing, mammat?”’ 

“] can think of nothing at present,’’ replied ber mother, 
‘*but perhaps something will turn up before long.”’ 

The next day there was a large frosted cake put in Jessie's 
lunch basket. Jessie did not see it until recess, when she sat 
down to eat her luncheon. Agnes Barnard, passing at the 
moment, spied the cake, and exclaimed, ‘*Oh! what a lovely 
cake; give me a piece.’’ Jessie was about to say, ‘‘ No, I 
won't; you can get your own cakes if you wantthem.”? | 

But suddenly remembering that she must return good for 
evil, she said, ‘* Yes, Agnes, I will give you some ’’ And 
she broke off the larger portion of the cake, and handed it to 
her. Agnes took it without a word of thanks, and ate it 
greedily ; but Jessie felt quite as happy as if she had thanked 
her, for she knew she had acted rightly, and a good deed 
always brings its own reward. ; 

Jessie kept on trying, in small things as well as great ones, 
and ere lung she felt that she was one of God’s little ones. 
She is now trying to help others as well as herself to walk in 
the good way.— Young Pilgrim. 


CHIP AND CHIPPER. 


Chip and Chipper were two Boston sparrows 
in a little red house in one of theelms onthe Common. They 
only lodged there, though; they took their meals out The 
other morning they flew down into Tremont street, hopped 
along until they came to Mason street, and turned in there to 
look for dinner. Presently they found a good big crumb; both 
saw it at once, and seized it together, Chip at one side, and 
Chipper at the other. 

Just then I came along, and found them tugging away at 
that one crumb, each determined to get it hether it was 
for fear of me, or for shame at being found doing wrong, I do 
not say, but one of them dropped his side of the crumb, and 
left the other to fly away with it. ' 

Birds should not quarrel for their rights, any more than boys 
or girls. Did you ever know two boys, or two girls, or a a 
and a girl to seize a book ora plaything both at once, and to pull 
away at it, each determined to make the other let go? Shame! 


They lived 
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AN OJLD CHILD MADE YOUNG AGAIN. 


The widow Denison was strong and hopeful, and not very 
sensitive. She could work sixteen hours a day on ier machine 
and not feel weary; and she woudered why Mary—who in- 
herited her father’s delicate constitution and natural refinement 
did not sing at her work! The girl was eleven years old, and 
did nearly all the housekeeping. 

Mary was very fond of reading and study. But since she had 
taken her from school, the mother looked on books and papers 
as thieves, that were stealing her time froin her work. While 
her sick father lived, he used to say, ** Try to sit down with 
your beok aud rest awhile, Mary dear ;’" but when he was 
gone, the only ery she heard was, ‘* Come, come Mary! hurry 
up there, so as to sew the buttons on to all these overalls be- 
fore night.”’ 

Mrs Denison meant to be kind, but this was her nature 
She would have sat up all night to earn bread for her children; 
tut if she had failed, she would have ‘*bound them out’’ with- 
out very much grief. 

During the second winter of her widowhood, the price of 
provisions rose and her work failed. She only said, ‘* We 
shall live somehow! I never heard of anybody in this town 
dying of starvation I'll tenst good luck till spring comes.”’ 

But little Mary wanted to know how they were to live; and 
she lay awake many hours contriving in some way to fill the 
flour-barrel and coal bin. She wanted a surer and more satis- 
fying support than **good luck ;’’ but no one had led her tothe 
Friend of the fatherless. : 

Miry had been a great favorite at school, and her little 
friends did not forget her now in her trouble. 

On Christmas evening, two of them slipped in by the back 
gate to see her. But only the mother was there. 

**Mary is sick,’’ she replied, in answer to a question. ‘*She 
takes all the care of everything and everybody on her mind; 
aad I do believe she’s fretted herself into a fever, and that'll 
make a great deal of trouble for me, now that] haven't any 
work. You may go up and see her if vou want to; you won't 
hinder her for she isn’t doing anything now.’’ 

**Mary,’’ said one of her little friends, taking her hot hand, 


‘‘ we've brought you a little present. We're having a Christ- 
mas tree, and a fair, and everything nice at our house, and we 
felt so sorry you couldn't be there.”’ 

‘‘I’m glad you’re having a nice time,’’ said Mary, as she 
opened the box her little friend placed in her hand. ‘“Q, 
earrings! But I don't wear such things, you know. They 
wouldn't match with my old dress and hat! But I'll kee 
them to remember you by as long as I live. It seems as if 
am too old to have such things, even if I had good clothes.’’ 

‘*Why, Mary, how old are vou?’ 

‘‘Almost twelve: that seems so old, and the last year such 
a long, long one!"’ she replied with a sigh. 

‘“‘Isn’t there anything in the world that can make you feel as 
young as you did when we used to go into the woods ard up 
the mountain after school ?’’ asked the sweet little girl. 

‘OQ, yes, in the world; but I can’t have all there is in the 
world, you know.”’ 

‘‘What would make you young and happy, Mary ??’ said the 
little girl who had not spoken before. 

‘I think to see your father, and get some medicine from 
him, Cassie. would make me happier than anything to-night. 
W hat in the world will become of mother and the little boys if 
[*m going to have a fever?’ | 

‘¢ You shan’t have a fever,’’ said Cassie, with the air of one 
who might hold life and death in her hand. ‘*1°Il bring papa ; 
and he never lets folks be sick any time, if they. only send for 
him soon enough.”’ 

Cassie ran home with a mournful story, and said, ‘* Now, 
mamma, and all the girls, don’t you think the best thing we can 
do with our charity fund, that we made at our Jittle ‘ fair,’ 
will be to make Mary again young with it?”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,—yes, 0 yes, yes!’’ came from half a dezen 
voices. ‘* Papa shall find out what will make her young, and 
we will supply what you cannot,”’ said her mother. 

‘* Say,mamma, won’t our fund buy aton of coal?’’ asked 
Cassie. 

‘* Yes, my dear, and more than that,’’ was the reply. 

When the doctor sat down beside Mary, he said with a smile, 
‘*T hear you have grown very old since you used to play *baby- 
house’ with the girls in my harness room ”’ 

Mary smiled a poor, faint, tired little smile. and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, I have; aud this last year seems ten years long! . I have 
so much to worry about, and no one to tell it to. I can’t 
trouble mother with it all.’’ , 

**Poor child, you shall not worry,’’ said the kind gentleman. 
‘Is there auvthing in the world that would make you feel 
young to-night?’ ; 

‘| suppose there is, sir.”’ 

‘Then tell me whatit is. If a fairy god-mother should 
come and ask you what you wanted most, what would you say! 
Say the same to me,’’ said the kind doctor. 

What do you suppose Mary asked fort A silk dress, fine 
books, nicer things to eat? No, she hung her weary lute 
head, and replied, ‘tl suppose, sir, I should choose aton of 
coal and a barrel of flour; anybody would feel rich that had all 
that. And still that wouldn't quite comfort me.”’ 

**Wouldn’t you ask for anything else?’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I should ask work tor mother, and a chance to go 
back to school again for myself.” 

‘*Well, Mary, there’s a tiny littke god-mother with flaxen 
hair at my house, that can give you all that. Now take this 
medicine ; and I think by next Monday, you will be able to 
begin school again. But remember, dear child, that you have 
a Friend greater than all others, the Father of the fatherless. 
Call on Him in all your troubles. You can talk to Him. 

The cual and the flour, with tea, coffee, butter, sugar, and 
ten dollars for shoes came the next day. A. note catme with 
them, saying that Mary must go to school, and that work 
would be sent to Mrs. Denison from families in the neighbor- 
hood, for which she would get more money than the overalls 
brought her : 

And then the dear child said to her mother, ‘‘I had just been 
asking God to help us when Cassie and Belle came in last 


night.’’ 

is a very short time the life came back into Mary’s blue 
eyes, and the lines we call ‘‘wrinkles’’ faded out from her 
brow. She was a child again. 
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Wasn’t Cassie's a very easy way to change a little careworn 
old woman into a happy child again? Who cannot get their 
friends to do the same for some little old child? 

O, fathers and mothers, whose hearts are running over with 
love for the careless-hearted little ones God has given you; 
you who have more of happiness and gold than you need ‘‘day 
by day,’’ look abroad, and see the anxious young fates 
pinched by want, and grown old before their time. Ask God 
to make them young again, and to let you be His instru:nent in 
doing it. Then shall your full cup overflow ; and the vision 
of little ones that have renewed their youth shall smile on you 
in your dreams , and they who have regained their childhood 
shall help you heavenward by their blessings and their prayers. 


° 


YANKEE BOYS. 


**T saw specimens of four types of Yankee boys in as many 
minutes,’’ said an English gentleman, who was visiting in 
Boston. ‘I was looking for the residence of a friend, and 
holding the address in my hand, I asked a stout fellow who 
came along, with his cap drawn over his eyes, ‘Can you tell 
me where B Street is, my boy?’ 

‘* ‘Dunno,’ he growled out savagely, and passed on. I've 
no doubt he did know for he was carrying a dinner to some 
one in the neighborhood, and looked as if he was kith and kin 
to the soil and cobble stones about him. That was the surly 
Yankee boy. ; 

**Whistling as merrily as a lark, his hat on one ear, and his 

ants tucked into his boots, a boy came towards me, of whom 

asked the same question. The fellow looked up, and 

with a glance took in my size, my dress, my nationality, my 
profession, and almost my name! 

*** Ves, gov’nor,’ he replied, with a quizzical look; ‘follow 
- your nose, and you'll be there afore you know it.’ This was 
*Young America ;’ and as he passed on, I heard him mutter, 
‘A Juhnny Bull clargy! Whata’at!’ < 

‘*] next stopped a finely dressed boy, and asked him to di- 
rect me. 

‘**B Street? It’s three or four or five streets beyond. Any 
boy there will tell you ;’ and he passed withuut looking at me. 
As I did not know which way ‘beyond’ was, his reply did not 
help me much. This was the civil boy—barely civil. 

**[ next stepped in front of a plainly dressed lad, with books 
and a lunch box,—I had found this the only way of stopping a 
Yankee boy. When I asked him the question, he lifted his 
cap, and turned and walked a few steps with me. ‘Pass up 
this street three blocks, sir, till you come to that large tree be- 
fore a drug store. The street which crosses this at that point 
is B street.’ 

‘*This was the little Yankee gentleman, although he had no 
sealskin cap or gloves like the boy I addressed just before. 

‘If I had dared, I should have offered him an English 
crown ; but there was a nobility in his manner which tuld me 
he would resent the offer.”’ 

Here is a lesson to profit by. The reception a stranger 
meets from boys in the street helps to form his estimate of a 
nation ; and no Yankee hoy would like his countrymen to be 
recarded as rude and selfish boors, who have neither respect 
nor kindly feeling for the stranger within their gates. 


A BIBLE STORY. 
AN ENEMY OVERCOME BY KINDNESS. 


There was once in the land of Israel, a young man, of whom 
the king was very jealous; so much so, that he hated him, 
and endeavored to destroy his life. But the young man fled 
from him, and concealed himself in the woods and mountains, 
su that he could not be found. After some time his place of re- 
treat was discovered, and the king was informed of it. Then 
he took three thousand chosen men out of his army, and went 
to seek fur him. The place to which he was directed was 
very rough and mountainous. so that the king was suvon fatigued 
with climbing about the rocks, and searching from cliff tu chff 
for the hiding place of the enemy. By and by he came to a 
Jarge cave, and being weary and exhausted, he went in to lie 
down, little thinking that the man he was seeking after, was 


concealed in the sides of the same cave. It was not long be- 
fore the king and his men were all wrapped in a sound sleep; 
so sound and quiet, that the young man ventured to come out 
a little from his secret retreat, an.l look about him. And when 
he came near, and found the whole army asleep, and saw that 
they were all completely in his power, he began to consider 
what he should do. 

It was first suggested to him that now was the time to take 
vengeance on his enemies, and rid himself of those who had 
heen so long seeking his life. He would only have to raise his 
spear, and thrust it through the king’s heart. and there would 
be au end to his trouble. But, though grievously beset, and 
hunted like a dog in the moyntains, he would not do that. He 
was a pious, conscientious young man, and was afraid to dis- 
obey the commandment of the Lord, by taking away the life of 
the king. He preferred the approbation of God and his con- 
science, to the pleasure of gratifying his own private feelings 
at the time, or even securing, by improper means, the safety of 
his own life. So he went silently and cautiously up to the 
king, and cut off the skirt of his garment, and went his way. 
By and by, when the king awoke, and came out of the cave 
the young man followed him, and cried out after him, holding 
up the skirt of his robe, and telling him all that was dore in the 
cave. He talked with him a great while, and told him how 
crue] and unreasonable it was to pursue and hurt him, in this 
way. He bore no ill will towards the king, as he had just 
proved, by suffering him to escape with his life, when he was 
perfectly in his power, and he could have done what he pleased 
with him. Ile told him also the principle on which he acted, 
and declared to the king, that although God would defend him, 
and avenge his cause in due time, yet he should never raise his 
hand against him, because he was the Lord’s anvinted, or the 
man whom God had appointed to be king over Israel}. 

When the king saw and heard this, he was greatly affected, 
even to tears. He was convinced at once that he was wrong, 
in indulging such feelings of bitter enmity towards one who 
had never done or wished him any harm. He was ashamed of 
himself, and sorry for what he had done, and he freely con- 
fessed his folly and wickedness, and applauded the forbearance 
of his supposed enemy, in sparing his life, when the Lord de- 
livered him into his hands) Then they made a covenant, or 
agreement with each other, the king promising to go peaceably 
home, and cease forever from persecuting one who had shown 
such a kind and forgiving spirit towards him. —  , 


A BIRD’S PETITION. 


The following unique petition was received at the clerk’s 
office of the Board of Supervisors at San Francisco recently 
and was presented tu the Board that night : 


‘©To the Honorable Board of Supervisors. 


‘¢We, the denizens of the air, address our plaintive prayer. 
For our sake and the sakes of hundreds of gentle comrades 
who, in their brief span of life, gladdened, amid the weighty 
cares of your position ofttimes, your hearts with their sweet 
warblings and tender ways, but who now alas! lie mouldering 
on the ground, we, the mourning survivors beg with bleeding 
hearts that you, in your pity for us, make stern laws and have 
them sternly enforced ; for with their dreadful slung shots the 
wicked schovl-boys make our lives full of endless cares and 
anxiety ; they frighten and worry our gentle mates, daily drop 
from our midst our beloved brethren, and leave us to weep our 
bitter tears over the untimely end of our fellow creatures and our 
own uncertain future. Feeling certain that this humble petition 
will meet your tender and careful consideration, we place our- 
selves under your gracious protection, and with hope once more 
will blend our voices on high in glad bursts of gratitude. In 
behalf of all our feathered tribe, we sign ourselves respectfully, 
the committee, Misses Chirpie, Sparrow, California Canary, 
Humming Bird.’’ 


Are all our friends awake and doing their best to spread 
the Angel of Peace among the millions this Centennial 
year ! 
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THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


Into her chamber went 
| A little child one day, 
And by a chair she knelt, 
And this began to pray : 
‘‘Jesus, my eyes I close, 
Thy form I cannot see ; 
If thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray Thee, speak to me.’’ 
A still, small voice she heard within her soal, 
‘¢What is it, child? I hear thee; tell me all.”’ 


‘‘T pray Thee, Lord,’’ she said, 
** That Thou wilt condescend 
To tarry in my heart, 
And ever be my friend. 
The path of life is dark, 
I would not go astray ; 
O, let me have Thy hand 
To lead me in the way.”’ 
‘¢Pear not, l will not leave thee, child, aloue.”’ 
She thought she felt a sofi hand press her own. 


‘*They tell me, Lord, that all 
The living pass away ; 
The aged soon must die, 
And even children may. 
O, let my parents live 
Till Ia woman grow ; 
For if they die, what can 
A little orphan do?”’ 
‘¢Fear not, my child, whatever ills may come, 
I'}] not forsake thee, and I'll bring thee home.”’ 


Her little prayer was said, 
And from her chamber now 
Forth passed she with the light 
Of heaven upon her brow. 
‘*Mother, I’ve seen the Lord, 
His hand in mine | felt ; 
And O, I heard Him say, 
As by my chair I knelt— 
‘Fear not, my child, whatever ills may come, 
I'll not forsake thee, till I bring thee hoine.’ ’’ 


ORIGIN OF INTEMPERANCE. 


The evil of intemperance, though at present a great and 
. alarming one, is in this country of comparatively recent origin. 
Previous to our revolutionary war, the use of distilled alcohol 
as an article of common drink, was almost entirely unknown. 
The hardships and consequent sufferings of the suldiers at that 
period first induced Congress to furnish them with the poison- 
ous drink, under the fatal error that it was beneficial. Proba- 


| pledged each other in this insiduous poison. 


bly the frequent use of the article as a medicine, which the 


peculiar situation of the soldiers rencered necessary, first led 


to its use as a drink. The habits thus formed were carried by 
the soldiers, on the dissolution of the army, into private life; 
and often, as they recounted the thrilling scenes of war, they 
The citizen 
could not do less than comply with the generous custom. 
And when 


The broken soldier kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talked the night away, 

W ept o’er his wounds ; or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won, 


the rules of hospitality demanded that the appetite which had 
been formed in the camp should be gratified in the parlor; and 
that the host should not be backward in honoring a cus- 
tom so intimately identified with all the associations of glory 
and of patriotism. The children, too, looked on. They saw 
the important social office which this custom exercised. They 
saw that it was man/y to drink, and that he who put the cup 
to his neighbor’s lip, though God denounced him, was extolled 
by the world. The force of example, as it ever will, prevailed 
over the dictates of reasun; and the rising generation became 
willing slaves to this most cruel bondage. 


INEXPENSIVE CHARITY. 


‘¢ Ah, Ned! whata wicked world this is, and what mon- 
sters men are! ’’ said Moully, the cow, to the donkey. 

Ned pricked up his ears and looked for an explanation. Ah, 
my friend! Can you believe it? Instead of feeding innocent- 
ly on grass and thistles as you and | do, thev kil] creatures like 
us and eat our flesh. J saw the butcher with his cart full of 
what the monsters call meat, going the round of the village 
this very morning. Ned! can yougo on grazing?’’ she de- 
manded, angrily, as the dunkey resumed his bite at a thistle. 

‘* Well,’’ said Ned, ‘‘ it’s very cruel—very, aod I’m sorry 
people du it ; but, as you justly observe, itis a wicked world, 
and | suppose people have got intothe way of doing it, and 
can't get out of it. Man is but imperfect, and it’s hard to break 
through old habits.”’ 

His air was so philosophical it greatly provoked Moolly. 
‘* 1Il tell you what, Ned; you are mighty wise and charitable, 
but when the knife comes to your throat, you'll have another 
mind.’’ 


‘* Ah—but you see—thcy don’t eal donkeys !’’ replied Ned. 


Two boys going home one day found a box in the road, and 
disputed who was the finder. ‘hey fought a whole afternoon 
without coming to a decision. At Jast they ayreed to divide 
the contents equally ; but, on opening the box, lo, and behold! 
it was empty. Few wars have beep more profitable than this 
to the parties emncerned. . 


Say what is right, and let others say what they please: you 
are responsible for only one tongue. 
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A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Frienps or Peace :—The Advocate, the official organ of 


the American Peace Society, has, for many years, been an 
ably conducted journal. It has received commendations trom 
the press, secular and religious, and from the leading minds of 
this and other lands. Its aim has been to keep up square with 
the times on this greatest refurm of the age—the abolition of 
There 


will be no falling off in the excellence and value of vur peace 


war and the reign of permanent and universal peace. 
publications. It is our purpose, however, to give the Advocate 
more elasticity, by inserting brief and pungent articles on our 
favorite and kindred reforms, making it more miscellaneous and 
readable and thereby more welcome to your homes and hearts. 
Some of us have walked the paths of peace together for many 
years. The memories of Warcester, Ladd and Beckwith are 
May God bless, the old friends of our holy 
We 


have sume new and valued friends and would welcome a host 


fragrant with us. 
cause and give peace to them along the evening of life. 
of others. I.et none forsake (till (sod bids) the white banner, 
but leteach vie with the other to bear it on to universal triamph. 


May your eyes see the victories of the ‘* Prince of Peace.’’ 


H. C. D. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


ANOTHER MOVEMENT FOR SETTLEMENT OF DIFFICULTIES 
BETWEEN NATIONS WITHOUT WAR-—A PETITION 
TO CONGRESS. 


The history of the fulluwing movement is briefly this. The 
Rev. L. R. Eastman, who, for thirty-five years has been a 
member of the American Peace Society and long aesociated 
with the Rev. Drs. Beckwith, Stow, Copp and Parker, on the 
Executive Committee, having secured the services of Ur 
Miles as successor to the lamented Beckwith, ceased his offi- 
cial connection with the society. It was undersiood by Mr. 
F-astman that Dr. Miles study up the case in both Europe and 
America. and act as the judgment of himself and friends 
should dictate, and how wel] Dr. Miies hag done his werk an 
2 pproving world will bear testimony—while, in the meantime 
Ihe, Mr. Eastman, over date of January, 1873, sent a petition 


to Congress, which was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Wilsun, Vice-President-elect, for a Joint High Commission 
from among the nations, who might codify international law, 
arrange doth for the settlement of difficulties without war and 
the gradual disarmatnent uf nations This inet with the ap- 
proval of Jor. Miles. Similar petitions were sent over his sole 
signature by Mr Eastman in 1874 and 1875, and presented by 
Senator Boutwell to the Senate. The present year Mr. East- 
man has prepared a stronger petition, which has just been pre- 
sented by the Hon. Rufus S. Frost to the House of Represen- 
tativese. To Mr. Eastman’s own signature have been added 
some eighty well-known representative names. Among them 
are such names as Edward G. Tilesten and C. J. Bishop, 
Esqrs. ; Andrew Pollard, D. D.; R. H. Neale, D. D.; Selah 
R. Treat, and Rufus Ellis. D D.; A. A. Miner, D. D.; 
Willan S. Clark, LL. D , President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College ; William A Stearns, D. D., LL D , Presi- 
dent of Amherst College ; Mbhenezer Snell, LL.D.; the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Messrs. Seth FE. Pecker & Co, J. D. 
Richard & Sons, Jacob P. Palmer, Nathan Crowell, Abraham 
Avery and others equally prominent in their several depart- 
ments of business. Sustained by such men, it is believed the 
petition will command the attention of Congress. ‘Three plans 
have been proposed for securing peace among nations — First, 
Rome has been visited, and it is understood there are those 
who claim that the Pope with his associates is competent tu 
settleall disputes. Second, there.are those who favor a per- 
manent international tribunal. Third, the plan presented in 
Mr. Eastman’s petition. [tis made as a centennial offering, 
bearing date June 17, 1875. What topic more worthy of our 
nation’s attention, asks the petitioner, than ‘* Let us have 
peace ’?? The petition is as follows : 


Tu the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America to be axsembied in Congress 
at Washington, D. C., A. D. 1875-6. : 


The undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, 
conscious of the need which many of our tellow-citizens have 
of rules universally known and accepted whereby to regulate 
our intercourse with persons of other nations ; conscious of the 
disastrous effects of war uapon life, property and the puctsuit of 
happiness . cheered by the resu}t of the Geneva arbitration, the 
signe of the umes and Scripture prophecies, must humbly 
pray : 

That your honorable hodies will take such measures as will 
best secure a temporary Joint High Commission compesed of 
one or more delegates from as many of the nations as may see 
fitto unite ; who shall meet together, eliminate, codify and 
present to their respective governments tor revision aud adop- 
tion, a code of rules whereby to regulate intercourse, public 
and private, among the nations uniting. We would also fur- 
ther prav your honorable bodies to take such measures as will 
either, through the aforesaid High Commission, or otherwise, 
secure a systein whereby treaties among the goveraments unit- 
ing may be stipulated, that all difficulues whieh canuot other- 
wise be arranved may be settled by arbitration by bodies called 
for the specific purpose, as at Geneva, agreeably to the princi- 
ples, precedents, rules and practices which shall, from ume to 
time, have attained among the nations. Their decision, ap- 
proved by the referring nations, shall bafinal. Your petitioners 
would further pray that the aforesaid code having been adupted 
and treaties gstabliched, there may be a gradual disarmament of 
the nations as fast as the world’s safety will allow, ana thus 
make it unnecessary for men to learn war any mure. 

Trusting to your superior wisdom and skill under the Divine 
guidance, we submit the above as our huinble petition. 

. Lucius R. Eastman, 


And eighty-four others, 
Boston, June 17, 1875. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beautk 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one wther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhape a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘ Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence .were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brutherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot snjure another withoul injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for aduits and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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MEMBERSHIP. SPECIAL NOTE TO OU R PA TRONS. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to anhual members for one 
year, and to Jife members and directors during life. 

If one is-not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon. 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instaJments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
We 


invite correspondence from all friends of peace and shall be most 


ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 


cause of God and humanity. 


With this issue of the Apvocatre we combine the March 
and April numbers; our next number will appear May Ist We 
are happy to learn that our peace publications are read with in- 
terest and profit, and most earnestly desire that the friends of 
peace, for their love of the holy cause, will remit to us, with- 
out delay, such sums as will in the aggregate enable us to pay 
our bills premptly and diffuse our pure literature over the land. 
Millions go tor war, but little is devoted tu peace. Friends, 
these things ought not so tu be. <A word to the wise is 


sufficient. H. C. DUNHAM, 
Office Agent of Am. P. S. 
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Reason vs. THe Sword.— A book in which it is shown that 
man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a viuia- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M. Washburn. Cuon- 
tains 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Boox or Essays.—On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. Price, _5U cents. 
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‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
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whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
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Vou. VII. Nos. 3 & 4. 


A BUNDLE OF CONTRADICTIONS. 


[A NgieHBoRHOOD Talk, as Reported BY Mr. CoppInNac.} 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


‘Not many years ago,’’ said Dr. Crosbie, ‘‘a certain 
famous regiment visited Boston. They remained over Sunday 
and held religious services in one of the city churches, their 
own chaplain preaching the sermon and conducting the usual 
exercises. I recollect that the incongruity of the affair struck 
me quite forcibly.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Betty Prince; ‘tone immediately begins to 
imagine those drilled warriors Jistening to the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount.’ ”’ 

‘* And to wonder,’’ said Emily, ‘‘what text the preacher 
would select to preach from. ould it be ‘ Love your ene- 
mies,’ or ‘ Bless them that despitefully use you,’ or ‘ }3lessed 
are the peacemakers,’ or ‘ Not only seven but seventy times 
seven.’ or ‘ Peace on earth, good will to men’?’’ 

‘s Well, now,’’ said my Aunt Sarah, ‘‘ suppose they were 
fichters. We'don’t stop preachin’ to people because they live 
contrary to the Bible. Bad folks are the very ones that need 
to hear preachin’.’’ 

‘* It seems to me,”’ said Emily, ‘‘that the point of difference 
is just here. Bad folks—as, for instance, the selfish, the vain, 
the unjust, the deceitful, the ill-tempered—are sorry for or, at 
any rate, ashamed of their bad traits. Nobody exults in pos- 
sessing them. Incidents glorifying them are not set to rhyme 
and committed to memory by school children. The sentiment 
of the community is against them. It is all very well for a 
preacher who believes in truth to preach truth to an audience 
who believes in truth; but it is hardly the thing for a preacher 
who believes in fighting to preach love and peace to a churchful 
of professional fighters, who glury in their profession, which 
profession is honored by the Church and by the community 
in general.’’ 

‘* His sermon would be a curious one,” said Dr. Crosbie, 
<‘if it enforced the special duties of his hearers and also the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings.’’ 

«s Yes,’’ said Betty Prince, ‘‘it would need to be a combina- 
dion sermon; a sort of half-and-half mixture of friendliness an 
strife.’’ ; 

** His intermingled exhortations,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ might 
be imagined to go on somewhat after this fashion: ‘My dear 

Christian soldiers, Christianity excels all other religions, be- 
cause it brings the gospel of peace and good will to men. No 
other religion is based on precepts so ennobling. It teaches 
forbearance, long suffering and forgiveness of injuries, even 
unto seventy times seven. Should any slight be offered to our 
nation or encroachment made upon its rights, you will, I trust, 
be eager to avenge the same by killing any of the inhabitants 
of the offending country who may show fight and by injuring 
it in all honorable ways. Its fighters are your enemies. ‘They. 
probably, as well as yourselves, are believers in the meek and 
Jowly Jesus, and will work as zealously for your destruction as 
you for theirs. Such efforts are praiseworthy ; and to encour- 
age them Science has lent her powerful aid. The art of 
slaughter has progressed side by side with Christianity and 
civilization, so that in cases where once only hundreds were 
slain, as in the barbaric ages, thousands can now be destroyed. 
A. large bombshell has been invented, which in bursting scat- 
ters smaller ones in every direction. The effect is most satis- 
factory. The old Jewish teachings were an eye for an eye and 


a tooth for a tooth; but Christ said : ‘* A new commandment | 
give unto you, that ye love one another.’’ ‘* Love your ene- 
mies.’’ ‘* Bless those that despitefully use you.’? How touch- 
ing! How elevating! ** Love your enemies.’’ Sublime senti- 
ment! Should your duties ever bring you into collision with 
a heathen nation, avail yourselves of every opportunity of 
gaining converts to a religion whose teachings are so heavenly. 
Sharp shooting is excellent practice. Being skilful in this, 
you will be able to kill one of the enemy at every shot; or, 
if not killed, he may at least be knocked down and trampled 
upon,’ ”’ 

ve Oh! a minister wouldn't preach like that,’’ cried my Aunt 
Sarah. 

‘+ No,”’ said Betty Prince; ‘‘because he would be careful to 
choose subjects far away from the special interests of his hear- 
ers—as, for instance, the wickedness of the Jews and their 
unbelief in Christ.’’ 

‘It is very well to talk,’’ said Uncle John. ‘‘ Anybody 
can run down anything. I'd like to have fighting done away 
with myself; but what bothers me is to see how we’re going 
to get along without it.”’ 

** Just as individuals and neighborhoods get along without 
it,’’? said Doctor Crosbie—‘*by appealing to law. We must 
have a permanently organized system of rational arbitration.’’ 

‘sBut how shall we get it?’’ asked Betty. ‘* Common 
folks like us can’t do much in such a great matter.’’ 

‘¢ Luckily it does not rest on our shvuulders,’’ said Doctor 
Crosbie, turning the leaves of his pamphlet. ‘‘ The subject 
has been brought before the British Parliament more than 
once, and there have been three world’s conventions held in 
Europe for the purpose of discussing it. Our own government 
looks favorably upon it and six important countries have 
declared in its favor. President Grant says: ‘ The world is 
becoming civilized and learning there is a better way to settle 
difficulties than by fighting.’ Charles Sumner said: ‘There is 
no question so supremely practical.’ ”’ 

“Talk! talk! Nothing but talk!’ said Uncle John. ** It 
can’t be done. I Il set my foot down on that, and I'll tell you 
why. The world isn’t good enough. When the world is 
good enough there won't be any fighting. We shall be in the 
Millennium.”’ 

‘It seems to me,”’ said Emily, ‘‘that the establishment of a 
International Tribunal would proceed from wisdom, rather 
than from goodness. Courts of justice are plenty among us, 
yet there are no signs of the immediate coming of the Millen- 
nium. It is net generally understood that men- must become 
good before they gotolaw. They goto law because it is a 
more agreeable, more convenient and more civilized way of 
settling disputes than the old way of fighting.”’ 

‘¢ Looking back to see how the world has already progressed 
in this respect,’’ said Doctor Crosbie, ‘‘ gives hopes tor the 
future.”? 

‘‘ T see by these pamphlets,”’ I remarked, ‘‘that socicties are 
being formed, petitions being presented to governments, and 
the good work going on gloriously. One meeting resolves 
that ‘ the tendencies of public opinion call for a new and earn- 
est consideration of the usages and Jaws of nations, especially 
in regard to war.’ We require, it seems, not only arbitration, 
but a‘ High Court of Justice,’ ‘a tribunal that shall repre- 
sent and dispense law— law in its dignity, impartiality and 
universality.’ ‘ Nations stand related to each other in their 
rights and powers and obligations as individuals stand in their 
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‘ To secure harmonious and pleasant social 
that the rights and 
. The 


private relations.’ 
intercourse it is often simply necessar 
duties of citizens be clearly defined by the law. 

same is true in the communweaith of nations.’’’ 

‘© This National ‘Tmbunal must come in the natural course of 
things,’’ said Dr. Crosbie. ‘‘ Years ago hand-to-hand fight- 
ing was held in excellent repute. Think of the knights in 
armor who used to roam about the country seeking wrongs to 
avenge! As civilization progressed, this individual fighting 
gave place to the judicial combat, which was conducted accord- 
Ing to certain laws and in the presence of legally-appointed 
judges. Then came private wars, in which baron fought 

aron, and chieftain fought chieftain, and clan fought clan, and 
province fought province. We don’t have this sort of thing 
now.”’ 

*¢ You will find something about all this in Mr. Richards’ 
speech, toward the first part,’’ said Mr. Sampson, producing a 
ead pamphlet, entitled ‘* The Gradual Triumph of 

aw over Brute Force. A Historic Retrospect.’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Richards says here,’ said Doctor Crosbie, looking 
over the ‘‘first part,’’ ** ‘that as those old barbarous methods of 
settling disputes gave way before the progress of civiliza- 
tion’ the idea of a commonwealth began to be realized—that 
is, a society of men fully reclaimed from what is called a state 
of Nature and organized into a civilized community, acknowl- 
edging the supremacy of law and submitting to its decisions. . 
‘ In the course of time the doinain of law has been con- 
tinually enlarging and banishing brute force turther and further 
back in an ever-widening circle.’’ 

‘© It is plain, then,’’ I remarked, ‘that the substitution otf 
national arbitration for national warfare is only an increased 
widening of the circle—only taking one step further in the 
path we have been followiny.”’ 

‘This is the way the Rev. Dr. Lawrence expresses it,’’ 
said Doctor Crosbie. ‘‘ He says, speaking of this one step 
further, that it is ‘the completing idea, reached by a law of 
progress as real in the moral world as that of growth by air 
and sunlight in the vegetable.’ ’’ 

‘* And anuther writer,’’ continued Emily, ‘‘says: ‘The 
time has come, or, at least, is now near when there shall be 
an organization for the peace of the world ; when 
nations shall organize for the same purposes that villages and 
towns do now; and when it shall be as unlawful for a nation 
to let luose its avaricious and vindictive desires in the commu- 
nity of nations without their leave as it is for a man to let 
loose his personal passions in the midst of civilized men with- 
out law and without the leave of a magistrate.’ ”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S REVENGE. 


Obadiah Lawson and Watt Dood were neighbors. Dood was 
the oldest settler, and from his youth up had entertained a sin- 
gular hatred against Quakers ; therefore, when he was informed 
that Lawson, a regular disciple of that class of peuple, had 
purchased the next farm to his, he declared he would make him 
glad to move away again. Accordingly a system of petty 
annuyances was commenced by him, and every time one of 
Lawson’s hogs chanced to stray upon Dood’s place, he was 
beset by men and dogs, and most savagely abused. Things 
went on thus fur nearly a year; but the Quaker, a man of 
decidedly peace principles, appeared in no way to resent the 
injuries received at the hands of his spiteful neighbor. Matters, 
however, were drawing to a crisis, for Dood, more enraged 
than ever at the quiet of Obadiah, made oath that he would do 
something before long to wake up the spunk of Lawson. 
Chance favored his design. The Quaker had a high-blooded 
filly, which he had been very careful in raising, and which was 
just four years old. Lawson took great pride in this animal, 
and had refused a large sum of money for her. 

One evening, a little after sundown, as Watt Dood was 
passing around his corn field, he discovered the filly feeding in 
the little strip of prairie land that separated the two farms, and 
he conceived the fiendish design of throwing off two or three 
rails of his fence, that the horee might get into his corn during 
the night. He did so ; and the next morning, bright and early, 
he shouldered his rifle and left the house. Not long after his 
absence, a hired man whom he had recently employed, heard 


the echo of his gun, and in a few minutes, Dood, considerably 
excited, and out of breath, came hurrying to the honse, where 
he stated that he had shot and wounded a buck; that the herd 
had attacked him, and he hardly escaped with his life. 

This story was credited by all but the newly-employed hand, 
who had taken a dislike to Watt, and, from his manner, sus- 
pected that something was wrong. He therefure slipped 
quietly away from the house, and, going through the field in 
the direction of the shot, he suddenly came upon Lawson's 
filly, stretched upon the earth, with a bullet hole through the 
head, from which the warm blood was still oozing. The ani- 
mal was warm, and could not have been killed an hoor. He 
hastened back to the dwelling of Dood, who met him in the 
yard, and demanded, somewhat roughly, where he had been. 
‘* I’ve been to eee if your bullet made sure work of Mr. Law- 
son's filly,’? was the instant retort. Watt paled fora moment ; 
but collecting himself, he fiercely shouted, ‘‘do you dare to say 
[ killed her?’’ ** How do you know she is dead!” replied 
the man. Dood bit his lip, hesitated a moment, and then turn- 
ing, walked into the house. A couple of days passed by, and 
the morning of the third one had broken, as the hired man met 
friend Lawson, riding in search of his filly. A few words of 
explanation ensued, when with a heavy heart, the Quaker 
turned his horse and rode home, where he informed the people 
of the fate of his filly. No threat of recrimination escaped 
him; he did not even go to law to recover damages, but calmly 
awaited his plan and hour of revenge. It came at last. 

Watt Dood had a Durham heifer, for which he had paid a 
heavy price, and upon which he counted to make great gains. 
One morning, just as Obadiah was sitting down to breakfast, 
his eldest son came in with the information that neighbor Dood’s 
heifer had broken down the fence, entered the yard, and after 
eating most of the cabbages, had trampled the well-made beds, 
and the vegetables they contained, out of all shape—a mischief 
impossible to repair. ‘‘ And what did thee do with her, Jacob ee 
quietly asked Obadiah. ‘I put herin the farm-yard.’’ ‘ Did 
thee beat hert’’? ‘*I never struck her a blow.’ ‘* Right, 
Jacub, right; sit down to thy breakfast, and when done eating, 
1 will attend to the heifer.’’ 

Shortly after he had finished his repast, Lawson mounted a 
horse, and rode over to Dood's, who was sitting under the 
porch in front of his house, and who, as he beheld the Quaker 
dismount, supposed he was coming to demand pay for his filly, 
and secretly swore he would have to go to law for it if he did. 
‘‘Good morning, neighbor Dood; huw is thy family!’’ ex- 
claimed Obadiah, as he mounted the steps, and seated himse-f 
inachair. ‘* All well, I believe,’’ was the reply. ‘I havea 
small affair to settle with thee this morning, and I came rather 
early.”’ ‘*SolI suppose,’’ growled Watt. ‘* This morning 
my son found thy Durham heifer in my garden, where she has 
destroyed a good deal.’’ ‘* And what did he do with her?’”’ 
demanded Duod, his brow darkening. ‘* What would thee 
have done with her, had she been my heifer in thy garden? ’’ 
asked Obadiah. ‘‘1’d shot her!’’ retorted Watt, madly, ‘as 
1 suppose you have done; but we are even now. Heifer for 
filly is only ‘tit for tat.’’’ ** Neighbor Dood, thou knowest 
me not, if thou thinkest I would harm a hair of thy heifer’s 
back. She is in my farm-yard, and not even a blow has been 
struck ler, where thee can get her at any time. I know thee 
shot my filly, but the evil one prompted thee to doit, and I lay 
no evil to my heart against my neighbors. 1 came to tell thee 
where hy heifer is, and now rn go home.”® 

Obadiah rose from his chair, and was about to descend the 
steps, when he was stopped by Watt, who hastily asked, 
** What was your filly wortht’’ ‘* A hundred dollars is what 
I asked fur her,”’ replied Obadiah. ‘* Wait a moment! ”? and 
Dood rushed into the house, whence he soon returned holding 
some gold in hishand. ‘* Here’s the price of your filly; and 
herearter let there be a pleasantness between us.’’ 

Obadiah mounted his horse, and rode home with a lighter 
heart ; and from that day to this Wuod has been as good a 
neighbor as one could wish to have, being completely returmed 
by the RETURNING GooD Fur EVIL.—Cincinnats Paper. 


Don Carlos has fled into France and the Carlist war may be 
regarded as ended. ‘The Carlist troops are surrendering un- 
conditionally. 
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THE DYING SOLDIERS. 


Iwo soldiers lying as they fell 
Upon the reddened clay— 

In daytime, foes ; at night, in peace, 
Breathing their lives away ! 

Brave hearts had stirred each manly breast, 
Fate only made them foes ; 

And lying, dying, side by side, 
A softened feeling rose. 


‘* Our time is short,’’ one faint voice said : 
‘* To day we've done our best 

On different sides ; what matters now ! 
To-morrow we shall rest ! 

Life lies behind. I might not care 
For only my own sake ; 

But far away are other hearts, 
That this day’s work will break. 


Among New Hampshire’s snowy hills, 
There pray for me to-night, 

A woman, and a little girl 
With hair like golden light! * 

And at the thought, broke forth, at last 
The cry of anguish wild, 

That would not longer be repressed— 
‘* O God! my wife! my child! ”’ 


‘* And,”’ said the other dying man, 
‘* Across the Georgia plain, 

There watch and wait for me loved ones 
I ne’er shall see again ; 

A little girl, with dark, bright eyes, 
Each day waits at the door ; 

Her father’s step, her father’s kiss, 
Will never greet her more. 


To-day we sought each other's lives ; 
Death levels all that now ; 

For soon befure God’s mercy-seat, 
Together we shall bow. 

Forgive each other while we may ; 
Life’s but a weary game, 

And right or wrong, the morning sun 
Will find us, dead, the same.”’ 


The dying lips the pardon breathe ; 
The dying hands entwine ; 
The last ray fades, and over all 
The stars from heaven shine; 
And the litde girl with golden hair, 
And one with dark eyes bright, 
On Hampshire's hills, and Georgia’s plain, 
Were fatherless that night. 


THE REHABILITATION OF EGYPT. 


England’s purchase of the Suez canal stock has attracted 
anew the attention of the world to Egypt, that ancient middle 
Jand, the half-way station of commerce between the East and 
the West. The purchase was a victory without a battle. 
Gold is the armor by which England, of Jate years, wins her 
victories and marches on to empire in the oldest east. Great 
Britain has two empires in the Indian Ocean, and to suppose 
that she will permanently allow a foreign power to control her 
shortest and most direct route to them, is to furget the history 
and genius of that remarkable people. England will say of 
this ‘* narrow neck of land,’’ as Frederick did of Silesia, ‘+ 1 
want it, | will have it, I have got it and shall keep it.”’ The 
fate of Eyypt and of the whole African continent, of which it 
is the key, is a question of only a little time. The enormous 
ie id of the Briton, is already projected across tbe whole 
Jand. 

We may very properly cast a glance at the changes in pro- 
gress in that ancient and honorable land. Her history is dis- 
tinguished by the most remarkable contrasts. From the most 
hooorable of kingdoms she descended to become the most base 


—trom being the crown and glury, enjoying the highest mate- 
ria] prosperity, the most advanced eivilization, artistic splendor 
and military renown, to be displaced from her exaltation 
‘‘ above the nations,’’ and to become ‘‘ the basest of king- 
doms.’”? The primary cause of this downward record, of this 
national depreciation and demoralization is to be found 
in her type of civilization. That type was materialistic, 
of the earth earthy, and hence incapable like a spiritual sys- 
tem of conducting a people upward in a acale of intellectual 
and moral perfection. Rooted in the materialistic, the nation 
found an inward check and hindrance to all effurts at advance. 
The seeds ot decay were enclosed in their very growth. 
The very exuberance of their civilization seemed to render 
decline and decomposition more certain and swift. The 
country has passed under the sway of different dynasties— 
native and foreign, Egyptian, Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
Saracen, Turkish—and under each the tendency of the 
machine has been to run down. 

But after running through these various courses, Egypt 
to-day begins to show signs of recuperation. For a thousand 
years lying prostrate under the prophetic curse, she begins to 
arise and to emerge from under the shadow of evil, and to 
assert her right to a place among the nations. That she is to 
become an independent nation we may nut well believe. Not 
only prophecy, but the facts of history and the position of the 
nations on the theatre of the world, forbid it. This, however, 
will not preclude the return of prosperity. The shadow of the 
Turk, and even that of Mohammedanism, may decline and dis- 
appear from Egypt; but that of England is projected for- 
ward to take its place. England signifies order, liberty, intel- 
ligence and good government, which will prove ap invaluable 
blessing to Egypt which has been harassed and depressed tor 
two thousand years. Tobe elevated will be a boon to Egypt 
even if it be by foreign ideas, by foreign labor, and by foreign 

ower. 

The latest improvement is in the establishmentof the French 
system of jurisprudence, as an international court and code. 
Hitherto, the people of each natiun have been heard in Jesser 
matters by their respective consuls and in greater, by consular 
courts composed of the consular representatives of natiuns in 
relations with Egypt. Io those cuurts justice was slow and 
uncertain. ‘To remedy the matter, these new courts are intro- 
duced. The system of France is adopted as, on the whole, 
better suited to the condition and wants of those who may 
appeal to it for aid and justice. 

With returning prosperity at home the Khedive is intent on 
the enlargement of his empire towards the south. The en- 
largement has cume mostly by his efforts to suppress the slave 
trade of the interior. Expeditions have been sent through the 
whole Nile basin, and a new interier empire has thus been re- 
claimed. The latest expedition has just successfully explored 
and appropriated Kordotan, a dry, and yet as is found, a pro- 
ductive section to the west of the upper Nile valley, on the 
outskirts of the Great Sahara — Zion's Herald. 


The Government of Bavaria has recently begun to enforce 
an obsolete Jaw relating to duelling, which promises to break 
up the practice in that kingdom, now a part of the German 
Empire. The vld laws of the country recognize in duels only 
a sort of suicide, and condemn the persons killed in them to all 
the penalties attaching to suicidal acts. One of these consists 
in the denial to the defunct of the rights of burial. Recently a 
certain Count was killed in a duel, near Munich, by an officer 
of the royal army. The body of the deceased Count was 
taken from the hands of the relations and friends who were 
about to perform the funeral rights and handed over to the dis- 
secting room of the Munich Hospital. Great efforts have been 
made to secure the remains from this ignominious fate, and 
from an inglorious interment in the common burial-ground. 
But if these attempts fail, it is expected that a death blow will 
be given to duelling in Bavaria. 


Parliament has promptly ratified Mr. Disraeli’s purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares by voting the amount to be paid for 
them. The upposition was feeble, and did little to impair the 
completeness of the Premier’s triumph, 
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SHALE THE BACK OF THE SWORD DEVOUR 
FOREVER? 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


In times past, reaching back to an almost pre-historic an- 
tiquity, the edge of the sword was at its bloody work some- 
where without cessation. In thosc. dark years of violence and 
destruction the feeble cry was occasionally heard, ‘‘ Shal) the 
sword devour forever!’’ But later and brighter years have 
come. Christianity, commerce, science and art have filled the 
civilized world with social influences, which are acting with 
great power upon the family of nations. These wonder- 
working agents are the glory and song of the age. They give 
poetry a new reach and rhythm of thought and sentiment. 
This year will be vocal with centennial songs and an- 
thems glorying in the victories they have won for humanity. 
Philadelphia for many happy months will] be a kind of Jerusalem 
of universal brotherhood, to which the diversified tribes of men 
from the very ends of the earth and all intermediate countries 
will go up to celebrate and illustrate the fraternity of human 
interests, hopes and possibilities. Orators, poets and historians 
are training their genius to its best inspiration and highest 
flight, to inaugurate the great occasion and give it an echo 
heard round the world. All ‘‘the awakening continents’ are 
expected to hear the great psalm of their common humanity 
sung gloriously at our Centennial. Their industries are to be 
there, to furnish notes to the music of Peace.. Labor, the 
world around, white-browed, black-browed, and copper-browed 
—Labor, oft crowned with thorns and fed with husks, is to 
come from al] the zones, from land and sea, from under the sea, 
where it gropes for costly pearls, from under the earth, where 
it digs for coal and precious stones and metals—Labor, honest, 
patient and sorely taxed, is to come to our Centennial, to this 
trysting-place of human industries, arts, sciences and genius 
manifold, and be sung over, and crowned with a diadem of gilt 
paper, or of leaves that will hold green for a week, then sent 
home again to its toil and the tax-burdens that now bend it to 
the earth in all countries. 

For, as ‘‘ when the sons of God came together Satan came 
also with them,’’ so also at these great exhibitions of the 
world’s industries the mowing-machines of war have had the 
central place of observation. In Paris, in 1867, Krupp’s 
monster gun wae the great centre-piece of the exhibition. 
Doubtless every man, woman and child that walked those roofed 
furlongs of art and industry, stopped to look into its huge 
mouth with wonder and awe. Three years afterward they saw 
it at work all over France. It was a famous mowing-machine, 
and the bleeding windrows it left on the field of battle were a 
sight few would care to see. J,abor went back to its burdens 
from the great exhibition at Paris. I: was sung to there with 
voice, trumpet and sackbut. It was crowned with a cheap dia- 
dem of leaves, which faded and fell before it got back to its toil. 


There is every probability that ‘‘ when the sons of God come 
together” at our Centennial, Satan also will come with them. 
Or what is the same, if not worse, the armed-peace system will 
exhibit there its mowing-machines and all the Jatest ingenuities 
for the destruction of human life. The chivalry of the system 
will hardly be able to torego such an opportunity for making a 
show of its improved patents for its work on land and sea. No 
genius in the wide world has been more busy and fertile in 
such inventions than that of American minds. Against every 
machine for mowing grain and grass, it has given to war one 
fer the gathering of its human harvests. And it will insist on 
showing its improved machinery at the Centennial. For no 
small-minded patriotism, ‘‘ no pent-up Utica’’ limits the gener- 
osity of this inventive genius. It takes its best and latest 
patents to all the military markets of the world, and sells them 
there tothe highest bidder. It gladly puts into the hands of 
the prospective enemies of its own country the deadliest weap- 
ons it can invent. It is a Jarge-minded genius, that makes no 
exception for nationality. Then there is an exquisite percep- 
tion of courtesy and refined etiquette which it illustrates in a 
world's exhibition, and which even one of our most highly 
cultivated gentlemen would hardly venture to imitate. If he 
invited a dozen of his friends and neighbors to dinner, he would 
feel that it hardly beseemed the delicate proprieties of hospi- 
tality to surround his own plate with six-shooting revolvers and 
keen bowie-knives. He would fear that they might possibly 
suggest an unpleasant meaning to his guests, and chill ‘‘ the 
feast of reason and flow of soul.’’ Poor, fastidious man! go 
to our great Centennial, and learn something from the nobler 
etiquette of military chivalry asa pattern for your future courte- 
sy to invited guests. See what an array of Gatling, Dahlgren 
and Parrott guns, and death-repeating rifles, pistols and bowie - 
knives, called swords, will surround the plate of the great Con- 
tinental host when the guests of the nation come to sit down 
to the banquet! 

Yes; American labor will be sung to in the bravest pans 
that lips and tongues of flesh and brass can raise. It will be 
crowned with gilt paper, and sent back to its toil and to a tax- 
ation, the like of which, for variety and weight, was never put 
on the industry of any other civilized country. It will bow 
down to the lot of labor under every existing government. It 
will bend low and painfully under the growing burdeo of 
Armed-Peace. Inno other country has this burden grown at 
such a rate of increase as in this during the last tep years- 
Just compare the two decades together. For army and navy 
for the two years, 1853-1854, $43,340,751; for 1873-1874, 
$145,825,077. Now, was not each couple of these four years 
atime of peace? Ina either period did we have foreign or do- 
mestic enemies to contend with! But see how this Armed- 
Peace fungus, as Vernon Harcourt says of it, ‘‘ grows like the 
dropsy,’? by what it feeds upon. Did any other country ever 
show such increase in time of peace? Here is a growth of 
more than three hundred percent. And this cruel, senseless 
burden has been put upon the country, still under the strain of 
a great civil war, ora debt of over $2,000,000,000 to cary. 
Beginning with the lucifer match, the tax fur this burden goes 
like a blister upon two thousand articles of use or consumption. 

After the Geneva Court and its award, the friends of aaa. 
lifted up their voice und cried to the Government and people of 
this tax-burdened country, ‘‘ Shall the back of the sword ge- 
vour forever? Shall the Armed-Peace fanaticism still ‘eed 
like a vampire at the veins of this nation? Will you spit @upon 
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the sublime bar which has given you such justice, equity and 
honor in this aggravated contention! Will you take the back 
track into the barbarism of brute force, and go back, or prepare 
to go back, to the arbitrament of the sword, to settle a difficulty 
which may hereafter arise between you and any other nation? ”’ 
What esaid—what did the Government in answer to these rea- 
sonable questions! Read its reply in these sarcastic figures: 
For the first two years after the Geneva award, $145,825,977 
for preparations for sword-arbitration! Just fathom that re- 
sponse to Geneva ; compare it with something you can measure 
distinctly. The whole military and naval] expenditure of the 
United States in the five years from 1812 to 1816 inclusively, 
embracing the whole of the last war with Great Britain, was 
$114,851,420. Just think of it! Let the shoulder-peeled and 
tax-burdened sons of toil, from ocean to ocean, think of it, and 
constrain the men who represent them in Congress to think of 
it. Read these figures, and digest their meaning. Since the 
verdict at Geneva, while the civilized world was looking to 
that great decision with hope and glad expectation, this Re- 
public, that won the award, spent in preparation to carry its 
futare contentions to the decision of the sword, nearly $146,- 
000,000 in two years of peace, or $30,000,000 more than it did 
on its army and navy in nearly four years of war with Great 
Britain! 

Shall the back of the sword devour forever? What say the 
Washington powers to this question? Read their answer in 
these figures, more truthful far than their words. For military 
and naval establishments during the last fiscal year, $62,618,- 
272, against $47,790,912 for the same ‘‘ services’’ during the 
three years ending with 1853, an increase of over three hun- 
dred per cent. But now the great year, 1876, has come. Now 
we have come to a new point of departure, many think and 
believe, from which we may Jook off upon the bright vista of a 
new century. A new departure! From what? From the 
devouring back of the sword! What say the powers that be 
at Washington to that hope and faith! Read their programme 
for the new century. Their figures will not Jie, if their words 
deceive. This is their estimate for the first fiscal year. Does 
it look like hopeful progress toward the Millennium! For mil- 
itary and naval establishments, including fortifications, arse- 
nals, navy-yards, etc., in round numbers, $61,000,000. Do 
you, tax-burdened, labor-lacking, bread-lacking men, ask these 
powers, ‘*‘ Shall the back of the sword devour forever?’ Read 
their answer in these figures. If they cannot give you bread, 
or the means of earning it, they will give you a stone at your 
own expense. They will give your children after you great 
stone elephants for their comfort, or vast fortresses of granite, 
and navy-yards, and arsenals for them to support with the 
sweat of their brows. Have you voices, individual and collec- 
tive; have you eyes, tu see this programme of _a new century ; 
have you hearts brave enough to resist it'—then gay stoutly to 
the powers that be, but not for long, ‘‘ The back of the sword 
shall not devour forever. °’ 


M. LARROQUE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND A COURT OF NATIONS. 


The name of M. Larroque has long been familiar to our 
readers as the author of a very able work, ‘‘On War and 
Standing Armameats,’’ which has become an authority every- 
where on the subject of which it treats. He has lately placed 
the friends of peace under additional obligations, by the publi- 
cation of a volume on the topic indicated at the head of this article. 


M. Larroque divides his treatise into fuur parts. The first deals 
with the necessity for such an institution as he advocates. Under 
this head he has cited some terrible facts, especially from the his- 
tory of the first Napoleon, illustrating the utter cruelty and bra- 
tality ef war ; and, as a reason for devising some means for estab- 
lishing friendly and pacific conventions between nations, he 
makes the following very striking remark : 

All conventions imposed by force have hitherto only had the 
effect of animating the hatred of the vanquished, and a desire 
to be revenged as soon as they believe themselves capable of 
doing so. _ Treaties sealed by the sword have been succes- 
sively torn by the sword; they have only served te cover re- 
sentments which have waited the favorable moment to break 
loose afresh, a people never becoming the sincere friend of a 
neighbor by whom they have been violently humiliated and 
diminished. We have only to pass in review,by way of example, 
the numerous treaties which have pretended to establish the 
peace of Europe from those of Westphalia, in 1648, and of the 
Pyrenees, in 1659, to the treaties of Amiens,in 1802, and of Paris, 
in 1814, to be convinced of this sad truth, that they have only 
brought a temporary and deceitful truce to the calamities of war. 
It is by other means, therefore, that we must arrive at the ob- 
ject of maintaining genuine concord between the populations 
composing the different politica] states in Europe, and who, in 
spite of all the infinite varieties of their national character, are 
only diverse members of the same family. 

The second part of M. Larroque’s work is devoted to the 
subject, Of the Creation of a Code of International Law. Un- 
der this head he does not profess to enter into details, but con- 
tents himself with lay ing down certain ‘‘fundamental principles’’ 
which he thinks ought to preside over the preparation of such 
acode. These are—the abolition of standing armies; the ab- 
solute condemnation of slavery, and perhaps also of capital 
punishments ; the suppression of passports, and al] obstacles to 
free intercourse ; unity of weights, measures, moneys, postal 
and telegraphic services, and conventions for the protection of 
literary, scientific and artistic property; perfect free trade; and 
entire religious liberty. In advocating the latter principle, M. 
Larroque is careful to say, that this does not arise from any 
disposition of mind hostile to true piety. ‘‘I feel,’’ he says, 
‘‘a profound repulsion for those materialist doctrines, at pre- 
sent in favor with so many writers, and that precisely because 
the fatalism to which for all logical minds they necessanily lead, 
is that which is most opposed to the interests of the liberal 
cause, and by consequence the most favorable to all kinds of 
tyranny.’’ 

The third chapter of M. Larroque treats of The Establish- 
ment of a High Tribunal, or Court of Nations, to decide the 
differences that may arise between the states who may have 
agreed to confederate for that purpose. Without laying down 
rules in a dogmatic spirit, he is of opinion that such a Tribunal 
should consist of a small number, one judge from each state, to 
be nominated by its Parliament. He argues with considerable 
force in favor of this equality of representation in the Tribunal, 
in preference to giving to each state a number of judges, ac- 
cording to its population. He would have these judges unpaid, 
except by the veneration and gratitude of nations, unless, in- 
deed, in very special circumstances for which he provides. He 
would have the Tribunal ‘‘ renewable by fractions,’’ that is 
acertain number retire at a given time, but all to be re-eli- 
gible ; and in preference to meeting in any large capital he 
would recommend some peaceable city like Geneva or Lausanne. 
All the nations joining in establishing the Tribunal to take 
beforehand the double engagement—first, to abide loyally by 
the decisions of the judges, and secondly, to regard ae a declared 
enemy each and every one of those who. refuse to submit to 
those decisions and have recourse to war. Aa nation so acting 
would be declared by the Tribunal to have failed in its engage- 
ments, and after an interval of delay, to give space fur repent- 
ance, if it still contiaves delinquent, the Tribunal will pro- 
claim that such a nation, faithless to its promise, is expelled 
from the Confederation. From that moment all relations 
between that nation and the other members of the Confedera 
tion shall cease. But if the recalcitrant nation should take a 
decidedly hostile attitude, and threaten to carry war to the 
territory of the Confederation, then the Tribunal shall order 
that it be resisted by the common force.- Here there is a con- 
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siderable digression to discuss the lawfulness of defensive war, 
and to contest the views of M. Emile de Laveleye, who, in his 
work on ‘*‘ The Causes of War in Europe, and on Arbitration,’’ 
argues againat the use of military force by a High Court for 
the execution of its decrees. Then our author proceeds at con- 
siderable length to maintain that a republican government 
among the Confederate States would be far more favorable, if 
not absolutely necessary, to the establishment and successful 
working of such a Tribunal. 

In the fourth section of his work, M. Larroque examines and 
refutes an objection raised by some, that to banish war would 
be depriving the life of nations of its most poetic and pictu- 
resque attributes, and ends with an exhortation to the friends 
of peace to give a thoroughly pacific character to the education 
of their children. 

We have thus given a pretty full summary of M. Larroque’s 
work, and without pretending to discuss the various peints 
raised, about which there might be considerable difference of 
opinion, even among the friends of peace, we can commend it 
to the attention of our readers as a careful and conscientious 
study of the question by an able man, who has devoted years 
of consideration to the subject, and who is thoroughly in 
earnestin his advocacy of peace. 

M. Larroque is a retired scholar, living, we presume, very 
much io seclusion from the world, and perhaps he is apt to be 
a little too cynical and intolerant with his fellow-laborers, who 
are pursuing the same object as himself amid the conflicting 
elements of actual practical life. But we always hail him asa 
brave comrade in the sacred war against war, in which we are 
engaged, and believe him to be one of the truest friends of the 
' cause of peace now living.— Herald of Peace. 


THE LATE REV. J. B. MILES. 


Resolution passed by the Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation for the reform and codification of the law of nations, at 
meeting held at Law Courts Chambers, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, on the 17th of January, 1876: 


[coPpy.] 


The Council of this Association, lamenting the serious loss 
they have sustained since their last meeting, through the death 
of the Secretary General of the Association, Dr. James B. 
Miles, and desiring to place on special recurd their deep 
sense and grateful remembrance of the earnest and intelligent 
zeal with which Dr. Miles contributed to found the Association, 
of the unremitting industry with which he advanced its cause 
in widely separated countries, and of the tact and amiability of 
character by which he so conspicuously succeeded in gaining 
adherents to the movement, request the Secretary to communi- 
cate to Dr. Miles’ widow and family this expression of their 
heartfelt sympathy with them under their sudden and severe 
bereavement. (Signed ) Travers Twiss, 

Vice-President. 


The earnest Secretary of the Dutch Peace Society, G. Bel- 

infante, writes the following : 
(CopPyY.] 
: Tue Hacus, 16 Jan., 1876. 

Madam : —The Central Committee of the General League 
of Peace in the Netherlands, having seen confirmed by the 
January number of the Herald of Peace the decease of your 
dear consort, the Rev. James Miles, consider it a painful duty 
to express you its intimate feelings of condolence at this 
immense and unforeseen loss. Unforeseen, indeed, as we were 
but a few months ago so happy to have Mr. Miles amongst us, 
that noble-minded man, who by the most charming qualities 
won all hearts and who will never be forgotten by any one who 
has had the favor to make his acquaintance. How could it, 
then, be expected that he should be snatched away so suddenly 
from his family that he so extremely cherished, from his coun- 
try that was so justly proud of him, and from the cause of peace 
to which he consecrated himself with all the ardor of his soul. 

The friends of peace, also, in the Netherlands, will surely 
never forget him. The personal friendly relations in which 
we were engaged with him, his sympathizing heart, his great 
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abilities, joined by the joviality and amenity of his character 
that brightened his sri face, all this will ever be present to 
our memory, and, remembering Mr. Miles, will be one of the 
most charming remembrances of our lives. | 

. Religion, and religion alone, will give consolation to your 
bleeding heart. and to that of your dear children who in early 
youth have been bereft of such a father. 

The mind of the dear defunct be amongst you all in the further 
length of your days, and may excite your children to enter 
into the steps of their father and to promote always and every- 
where charity and peace. 

The Central Committee of the Peace League, in expressing 
those feelings of regret and condolence, take the liberty to 
demand of you a photograph, which retraces us with fidelity 
the image of him who established the Association, to be depos- 
ited in its archives as a lively remembrance of the happy days 
enjoyed with him in September last at the Hague. 

We remain, dear madam, yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) G. Beninrante. 
To Madam Miles, Boston. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


A bill has been presented in Congress for the removal of Bi 

he 
idea is by no means new, having been often and thoroughly 
discussed, both in official reports and in the columns of the 
press. As this removal is likely to be urged with much vigor 
at the session just commenced, we hereby enter our hearty 
protest against it, and for the following reasons : 

If this transfer be made, the whole plan of civilizing 
and Christianizing the Indian must be given up. Tronps sta- 
tioned among these tribes represent the power and force of 
government; not its civilizing influence. It is no work of 
theirs to educate and elevate; they are there only to restrain. 

2. There is no need of the proposed change. At five- 
sixths of the Indian agencies no soldier is ever seen or needed ; 
at the other agencies he is only wanted to sustain the agent. 

3. The moral elevation of the Indian is now progressing 
more rapidly than ever before in our national history. Every 
denomination, Protestant and Catholic, has a share in this 
work. It is no time to change, when the experiment is going 
on so successfully. 

4. The presence of large bodies of soldiery among uncivil- 
ized men and women, massed together around forts and tents, 
always leads to scenes of lewdness and debauchery. Experi- 
ence shows that the Indian, unaccustomed to the presence of 
the white man, 1s more easily taught and more readily con- 
verted than when accustomed to contact with border civiliza- 
tion or to the presence of an army. 

5. While the Christian considers the question in its moral 
bearings, the statesman will also Juok at its economical aspect. 
This change will require large expenditures. Troops can 
only be maintained in these distant forts by very heavy charges 
for transportation, forage, etc. 

6. By the construction of recent railways and by the use of 
the telegraph, we can throw large masses of soldiery wher 
ever any disturbance is threatened. The Indians are now all 
quiet except a few Sioux in Muntana, and Apaches in New 
Mexico. One body of troops, stationed on the line of the 
Pacific Rai]way, can always strike where needed. The pres- 
ence of troops elsewhere is more likely to cause war than to 
keep it back. 

7. In 1868 this whole subject was most thoroughly discussed 
by an able commission, of which Gen. Sherman, now at the 
head of the army, Gen. Harney, who has fought Indians all 
his life, Gen. Terry, and other military men, were members. 
The sympathies of these gentlemen are wholly with the army. 
Yet the conclusion to which they came shall also be the conclu- 
sion of our remarks. 

‘‘ This brings us to consider the much-mooted question 
whether the Indian Bureau should belong to the civil or milita- 
ry department of government. To determine this properly, we 
must first know what is to be the future treatment of the 
Indians. If we intend to have war with them, the Bureau 
should go to the Secretary of War. If we intend to have 
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peace, it should be in the civil department. In our judgment 
such wars are wholly unnecessary. . The chief duties of 
the Bureau will be to educate and instruct in the peaceful arts, 
in other words, to civilize the Indians. The military arm of 
the government is not the most admirably adapted to dis- 
charge duties of this character. We have the highest possible 
appreciation of the officers of the army, and fully recognize 
their proverbial integrity and honor; but we are satisfied that 
not one in a thousand would like to teach Indian children to 
read and write, or Indian men to sow and reap. These are 
emphatically civil, and not military occupations.’’ 


LORD DERBY’S UTTERANCES. 


Mr. Pollard has collected some of the noteworthy utterances 
of Earl Derby, in favor of Peace and Arbritration, and for- 
warded them to the Huddersfield Examiner, as follows : 

On one occasion, Lord Derby is reported to have said that, 
‘‘in his judgment, ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of 
international disputes could be settled by amicable reference, 
and that a foreign minister of any country would find it of 
incalculable advantage, when any difficulty arose threatening 
war, to be able to refer to a settled international Jaw and a 
supreme court of appeal; ’’ and he added with emphasis, ‘‘one 
great advantage of such an arrangement would be that it would 
give time.’’ 

On another occasion Lord Derby used the following striking 
words: ‘* We ought to place our point of honor, not in our 
readiness, hastily, and impetuously to resent any real or imagi- 
nary wrong, but rather in a willingness to submit to the dis- 
passionate arbitration of some competent tribunal those claims 
which we think we may have upon others, and which others 
think they have upon us.’’ 

At another time Lord Derby spoke thus: ‘* Arbitration is 
simply this: No individual or nation is a competent judge in 
its own cause ; and if we want a fair and impartial judgment, 
we must go to some one who is wholly unconnected with the 
transaction.”’ 

Again, Lord Derby once addressed the members of the Peace 
Society in the following words: ‘‘ In regard to the general 
question as to the foreign policy of this country, there had been 
a greatchange of late years, and he thought that he could con- 
gratulate the members of the Peace Society that their princi- 
ples were becoming more popular. It is now known through- 
out Europe—much as other nations may have been puzzled by 
it, it is acknowledged as a fact—that the policy of England is 
a policy of peace. Unfortunately,’’ said his lordship, ‘* this is 
not the case generally. Never, perhaps, was there a period 
when armaments were so large, and the rumors of war so 
frequent ; but this cannot last always. Out of this state of 
confusion and transition there must of necessity come a better 
state of things. There are financial, among other reasons, 
why this cannot go on much longer, since military expenditure 
roust have nearly reached its limit ; and then there will come 
a period of comparative disarmament, and, let us hope, of 
genera] peace. And then,’’ continued his lordship, addressing 
members of the Peace Society, ‘* you, gentlemen, will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the ideas and principles you have 
been propagating will have had much to do in bringing to pass 
that better condition of things.”’— Herald of Peace 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 


In the following fitly chosen words the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger pays tribute to the century of human progress which 
closes with the by-gone year: 


‘In all respects the century jnst closed was the grandest 
hundred years cycle in all human affairs, apart from those sa- 
cred events which pertain to religion. With perhaps a single 
exception of classic arts, which culminated two thousand years 
ago, there has been a majestic onward sweep of progress, such 
as no decade of centuries ever saw before. It would take a 
volume to catalogue the multitude of subjects that might be 
enumerated in illustration of that thesis, and, of course, no such 
attempt can be made in brief space. But we may mention as 
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examples, the development of agriculture, manufactures, min- 
ing, commerce, constructive mechanics and engineering, the 
destructive weapons of war, the more welcome instruments of 
peace, the perfected steam engine, the far-reaching railway 
with the imperial locomotive which devours distance, the stately 
steamship, the rapid printing press which throws open the 
gates of knowledge to the millions every day, the mowers and 
reapers and harvesters and myriad helps to the agriculturist, the 
mighty machine shops that infinitely multiply the power of 
hnman hands and human brains, the sewing machines, chloro- 
form and ether, the multitudinous tools and implements, the 
wide diffusion of the conveniences, comforts, and even Juxuries of 
life to hundreds of millions who knew them not a hundred years 
ago, the almost universal cheap mails and postage, the electric 
telegraph which has brought ovarly all civilized people, how- 
ever remote from each other, within speaking distance, the de- 
velopments of the solar spectrum, the great march of gevlogy, 
of chemistry, of electricity, of magnetism, of astronomy, of the 
curative arts, of medicine and surgery, and of all the physical 
sciences ; and of all the intellectual sviences ; and more than all 
these, the tremendous progress accomplished in the amelioration 
of the social condition of the people of civilized nations, the 
founding and building up of governments on just principles, 
and the recognition of the political equality of all men.’’ 


THE HOME OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


We find the following interesting description in Friends’ 
Journal, Philadelphia : 


The secluded country home and ocean-bordered farm of the 
late Daniel Webster, at Marshfield, presents to the wayfarer 
along the south shore not the least among the attractions of the 
old colony. The beauty and quictude of the place, and its 
natural features, are elements in its character apart from its 
associations with the great statesman, that may well tempt the 
pilgrim to turn his steps and wander through the grounds. The 
estate, as is generally known, under its furmer possession ex- — 
tended to the ocean, and comprised abvat fifteen hundred acres 
of land, including the present little sea-shore hamlets of Green 
Harbor and Brant Rock, but is now reduced to about its orig- 
inal limits of three or four hundred acres, as at the time of 
purchase by Webster. The house is situated about two miles 
from the sea, and is not in sight of it. The mansion house is 
a typical American homestead, very extensive, with an air of 
comfort and convenience, and, in some way, impresses oue as 
the abode of past greatness. Sufficiently ornate to satisfy good 
taste, it has an unpretentious grandeur that accords well with 
the spot. Though occupied as a private residence, and not 
open for public inspection, still the writer and friend were most 
politely received and shown the principal rooms by the excel- 
lent lady of the house. The first room visited was the library, 
which is the finest and naturally the most interesting apart- 
ment. It is situated in one of the wings of the house, and 
was designed by Julia, the daughter of Webster, especially fur 
her father’s use, and in its plan and arrangement does great 
credit to her taste and skill. It is Jeft nearly as it was at 
Webster's death. The great, massive writing table, the fav- 
orite chair, the pictures and ornaments remain, mementos of 
other days, and vividly recall the great life with which they 
were 80 intimately associated. Most of the books have been 
removed from the cases for sale ; but their places are supplied 
with articles of vertu and ornaments of great variety and 
value, the collections of a life-time. The high vaulted walls 
are adorned with pictures and busts, many of the former being 
family portraits, the most conspicuous being one of Webster, 
by Healy, painted at the time of the signing of the Ashburton 
treaty, and another of Major Edward Webster. Other rooms, 
the music room, the dining and morning roums, the star cham- 
ber, and Webster’s own room, in which he died, were the 
particular features and souvenirs pointed out. They are all 
preserved in appearance as when the household lost its master, 
and the nation its greatest intellect. In the dining room many 
pictures of favorite cattle, drawn from life, hang on the walls, 
while in others miniatures of grand-cbildren and sketches of 
Webster in rude home garb and white hat attract the eye. 
From the window of the morning room, looking out upon the 
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great elm, the final farewell was taken, two or three days before 
his death, of the herd of cattle, one hundred and fifty in number, 
driven up for their owner’s Jast view. He appeared to have a 
strong attachment for his cattle, and would talk to them and 
fondle them as though they were intelligent beings. The 
rooms have that home-like aspect in keeping with the character 
of one ** to the manor born,’’ who has sought relief from the 
cares of state and life, and ever yearned for the peace and 
pleasures of a beloved New England home in which he was 
reared. 


THE RELIGION OF JUSTICE. 


President Lincoln said: ‘* I have found difficulty in giving 
my assent, without mental reservation, to the leng, compli- 
cated statements of Christian doctrine which characterize their 
articles of faith. When any church will inscribe over its altar, 
as its sole qualification of membership, the Saviour’s con- 
densed statement of the substance of both law and gospel, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy sonl, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ that church will [ join, with all my heart and all my 
soul.’’ 

The aggregate number of sermons annually preached by the 
sixty thousand clergymen of the United States, is about three 
millions. Were one-half of this vast number devoted to illus- 
trating and enforcing the principles of the religion of justice 
as based on the golden rule, it would not be Jong before a state 
of society would be inaugurated on the earth, where the battle 
for bread, and the strifesand antagonisms and disorders that 
now reign would cease, and the kingdom of peace begin. 

Without justice, there can be no religion; without love, 
there can be no justice. Hence, love, felt in the heart and 
practised in the life, alone is true religion. Some writer on 
ethics says, ‘* All religion and all ethics may be summed up 
in the word justice.” Justice is defined by Webster thus : 
‘*Rendering to every one his due—conformity to truth and real- 
ity, just treatment, equity.’’ Hence, if the religion of jus- 
tice were taught and practised, monopolies would cease, and all 
who have toiled and labored would have a competency and a 
home. While those who have produced nothing, or done 
nothing useful or ennobling, either by hand or brain, could not 
pile up the thousands or millions which others have produced. 
‘*For thee, for me, for all,’’ would be the motto of the just ; 
and not a million acres for me and nothing for those who earn 
the million acres. 

It wasin view of a religion without justice that Isaiah uttered 
these impressive words, ‘* To what dae is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me? ring no more vain obla- 
tions. It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. ‘ 
- Cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; relieve 
the oppressed ; judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.”’ 

Something more than a religion of words is needed to redeem 
the world. There must be a religion of noble, Christ-like 
deeds.— Battle for Bread. 


CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


Centennial Year does not open very auspiciously for us in 
the highest aspects of national honor and progress. The cen- 
‘tury has been marked by extraordinary material advancement, 
but in the higher walks of intellectual culture, of politica] 
Sagacity and statesmanship, and of noble patriotism and heroic 
virtue, we shall not be able tu make a very enviable exhibition 
of ourselves in the eyes of the civilized world, during our great 
national exposition. Ifthe Centennial could have come a few 
years after the present great moral eruption, incident to the 
universal demoralization of war, we should have been able to 
have exhibited a more commendable current history to the 
world. The atmosphere must be clearer and purer after all 
these frightful explosions. Men will awaken again to faith in 
a divine remedy, and learn how short and unsatisfactory are all 
the rewards of evil doing, and how cestainly the terrible wages 
of sin will be paid to him who sells himself to Satan. Frauds and 
bribery, thefts and defalcations, are not especially indigenous 
to Republican government. Russia has just banished a mem- 
ber of the royal family. Germany is beginning to reap the har- 


vest that invariably follows the extraordinary opportunities for 
speculative fortunes during war. ‘The nobility of England has 
made startling contributiuns to the statistics of crime. But all 
this affords little relief to the chagrin and shame we all feel as 
a nation, to find the lowest species of crime, in exaggerated 
forms, ainong the honored names of our rulers, and in the high- 
est families, socially, in the land. One of the most hopeful ele- 
ments in our national life, is the unqualified, unhesitating, un- 
apologetic rebuke, and universal expression of mortification, 
which have followed this great national exposure throughout 
the land.—Zion’s Herald. 


LETTER ON THE CENTENNIAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2d mo. 12, 1876. 


H. C. Dunham, Secretary American Peace Society, Boston. 


Respected friend and coadjutor for Peace: In reply to your 
kind letter I will say, the arrangements for the Centennial, so 
far as made by the Universal Peace Union, consist of an en- 
gagement of old Carpenter’s Hall where the first Continental 
Congress met, and made the Declaration of War. Itisthought 
this is the proper place to now make a Declaration of Peace. 
We have the offer of the Hall for five days. We now think 
of using July 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 next, say 10th and 11th for 
English ; 12th for French ; 13th for German ; 14th for other 
nationalities. The invitation will beto all nations, al] Peace 
or kindred societies, to send one or more delegates and each 
delegation to be represented by an appropriate motto, to be 
hung up in the Hall. The meetings to be from lla. m., till 
3 p.M. Lists of delegates to be sent at once. 

As to the Peace Centennial Forge it is proposed that the 
workingmen form in procession with symbols of all the 
weapons of war, as well as samples of deadly weapons—go to 
the Centennial grounds, and then toa forge and have them 
turned into useful implements, thus beginning the fulfilment of 
the old prophecy. Jfence we are ready to receive swords, 
etc., to be converted, and we cannot too soon receive the names 
of delegates to the convention, and our friends cannet too soon 
advertise the same. 

The principal subjects to be considered will be Aritration 
and Disarmament. International Tribunals of Peuce. Codes of 
Laws, and ali matters appropriate thereto. 

lowa has ajready appointed delegates, and various army offi- 
cers have consented to send swords, guns, etc.,to be turned into 
implements of usefulness ; and a friend in Illinois has sent 
five dollars for a pruning hook to be made therefrom. 

Your assured friend, Atrrep H. Love. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—A meeting of the Ameri- 
can International Code Committee was recently held at the 
house of Judge Peabody, in New York, to elect a successor to 
Dr. Miles, late Secretary of the Committee. Letters were 


1 read from President Woolsey, Chancellor Pruyn, Elihu Bur- 


ritt, President Hopkins, Howard Malcolm, ex-Gov. Wash- 
burne, and the Rev. Dr. Crosby, expressing regrets at the 
inability to attend. Remarks were made by the Rev. Drs. 
Prime and Ozgood, and Judges Peabody and Warren. A. P. 
Sprague, of ‘Troy, the author of the prize essay on Interna- 
tional Codification, was elected Secretary to succeed Dr. Miles, 
and a Cummittee was appointed to confer with the Secretary as 
to the future course of the Committee. The Rev. Dr. Os- 
good offered a resolution, which was adopted, that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to present the subject of the peace of 
nations and the necessity of an International Code on the prin- 
ciples of arbitration in connection with the coming Centennial, 
and, if they think it advisable, to request Congress to give its 
influence to the movement. Action was also taken in regard to 
the death of Reverdy Johnson. 


Christianity looks upon al] the human race as children of the 
same father ; and in ordering us to do good, to love as breth- 
ren, to forgive injuries, and to study peace, it quite annihilates 
the disposition for martial glory, and utterly debases the pomp 
of war.—Bishep Watson. 
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BOSTON, APRIL, 1876. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 


** Angel of Peace,”’ go, 
Spread your light pinions, 

Fly o’er the bright earth, 
E’en to angel dominions. 

Go, bear to the distant 
Bright tokens of love, 

There is peace in the land, 
It comes from above. 


The *‘ airy winged messenger,’’ 
Comes from abroad, 

And bringeth glad tidings : 
Man at peace with his God, 

Fall of love to his neighbor, 
His svuul is at rest; 

You hear not the war song ; 
**In Christ I am blest.’’ 


Sweet Peace, like a river, 
Rulls from sea unto sea, 
The nations united . 
Unto Christ now shall be. ~ 
No more to strike arms 
Or their banners unfurl, 
For ** Love’’ sits enthroned 
O’er a peaceable world. 


Winthrop, Mass., Murch, 1876, 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 


About two hundred and sixty years ago a poor lad of seven- 
teep was seen travelling on foot in the south of England He 
carried over his shoulder, at the end of a stick, all the clothing 
he had in the world, and had in his pocket an old purse with a 
few pieces of money given him by his mother, whea, with a 
throbbing, prayerful heart, she took her leave of him on the 
road, a shurt distance from their own cottage. 

And who was John? for that was his rame. He was the 
sou uf poor, but honest and pious people, and had six brothers 
and five sisters, all of whoin had to Jabor hard for a living. He 
was a goudly lad, and at fourteen was disappointed in getting 
a place as parish clerk, and with his parents’ consent set out to 
get employment. 


‘ Atthe city of Exeter, where he first went, he met with no 
success; but as hé looked on the beautiful cathedral, and in 
the bookseller’s window, a strong desire sprung up in his mind 
to become a scholar, and at once he set out for the University 
of Oxford, some two hundred miles off, walking the whole 
way. At night he sometimes slept in barns, or on the shel- 
tered side of a haystack, and often met with strange compan- 
jons. He lived chiefly on bread and water, with occasionally a 
draught of milk as a luxury. 

Arrived at the splendid city of Oxfoid, his clothing nearly 
worn out and very dusty, his feet sore, and his spirits depressed, 
he knew not what to do. 

He had heard of Exeter College in Oxford, and there he 
went, and to his great delight was engaged to carry fuel into 
the kitchen, to clean pans and kettles and that kind of work. 

Here, while scouring his pans, he inight often be seen read- 
ing a book. 

His studious -habits soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities, who admitted him into the college asa puor scholar, 
providing for all his wants. 

He studied hard, and was soon at the head of his class. He 
rose to great eminence as a schular, was very successful as a 
minister of Christ, and many years before his death, which 
touk place when he was seventy-two, he visited his father and 
mother, who were delighted to see their son not only a great 
schular, but a pious bishop. Such was the history of Dr. John 
Prideaux, who used to say, *‘ If I had been a parish clerk of 
Ugborough, I should never have been Bishop of Worcester.’’ 
He left many works as fruits of his industry and learning. 


“T WILL NOT FAIL THEE.” 


This is what the Lord said to Joshua, who took the place of 
Moses as the leader of the Israelites. ‘The servant of Gud felt 
his inability to dv the work to which he had been called, and 
therefure God encouraged him by this precious promise. It is 
a promise which belougs to every one who is trying. by God s 
help, to do right; and we are never to forget that it is only by 
His help that we can do right. 

No doubt there are some among our young readers who often 
feel their need of sume great help. Alloughtto feel this, but 
some feel it more than others. Even the young are severely 
tried. They have temptations and sorrows, and, alas for them ! 
bereavements. Many a young heart is bowed with a weight of 
sorrow which would be heavy even fur an old persun. But 
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these gracious words ought surely to bring comfort to every 
troubled mind. 

We have read an interesting incident in the life of Stilling, 
which is a guod illustration of this text. Stilling was a cele- 
brated Gzerman writer who died over fifty years ago. In early 
life he was very poor. He wished to study medicine, but 
knew not where to go, nor had he any money to take him any- 
where. But, young as he was, he had a firm faith in God. 
He reasoned thus:—**God begins nothing without terminating it 
gloriously. He alone has ordered my present circumstances, and 
everything regarding me He will bring about in His own way.’’ 

His friends were as poor as himseif, and wondered how he 
would get the money he needed fur his education. After raising 
all he could for his lung journey to Strasburg, where he was 
to spend the winter, he started on his way, but when he reached 
Frankfort, which is three days’ ride from Strasburg, he had 
only one dollar left. He said nothing but he prayed much. 
While walking the streets he met a merchant belonging to his 
native place. who said : 

“* Stitling, what brought you here? ”’ 

‘*T am poing to Strasburg to study medicine.”’ 

** Where do vou get your money to study with?”’ 

‘¢] have a rich Father in heaven.”? 

‘* How much money have you on hand!”’ 

** One dullar,’’ said Suilling. 

** Well,’ said the merchant, ‘I’m one of your Father's 
stewards,’’ and he handed him thirty-three dollars. 

He had not been Jong in Strasbure when his thirty-four dol- 
lars were reduced to one. One morning his room-mate said to 
him, ‘* Sulling, 1 believe you did not bring much money with 
you ;”’ and gave him thirty dollars in gold. 

In a few months afier this he had no money to pay his col- 
lege dues. ‘The lecturer’s fee must be paid by six o’clock on 
Thursday evening, or he would be obliged to leave the college. 
Five o'clock came, and stil] he had no money. Then while he 
was in great grief, and praying to God for help, a gentleman 
came in and gave him forty dollars in gold. 

Thus it is that God never fails those who trust in Him. Some 
of the boys and girls who read this article may be poor, and 
trying to get an education. Do not be discouraged. Do all 
you can, and do the best you can, and (sod will help you. He 
may not send people with gold or bank-notes just at the very 
time you need them, but He will find some way to keep His 
promise, ‘*I will not fail thee.’’ 

A simple, loving trust in God. all the way through life. will 
give you great happiness even in the midst of many cares. 


THE WILD BOY OF TEXAS. 


A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in 
Texas writes: ‘‘I must tell you about a wild boy of the moun- 
tains, recently captured. The boys here are all rather wild, 
but he was wildest of all. 

His father, who is described as an ignorant and brutal wretch, 
lives near L . The boy, when very young, showed adesire 
for solitude, and was very morose and unsocial. When but five 
years old he‘ tovk to’ the chapperal, a covert of Algeretta 
bushes very full of thorns, and bearing a berry like the cur- 
rant, forming immense and almost impenetrable thickets. For 
several years lie only came to his father’s cabin when driven in 
by hunger, living in perfect solitude ; his father showing no 
interest in his support ur education. 

‘*A bout five years ago he disappeared entirely, and it was sup- 
posed that he was dead ; but for a year or two there have been 
rumors among the settlers in the mountains of a strange louk- 
ing being, resembling a boy in appearance, running swifter 
than a hose. 

‘A few weeks ago two herdsmen, seeking their cattle, spied a 
hairy being in a pond, engaged in catching frogs, and gave 
chase. For a mile he outran their ponies and would have 
escaped, had not one of them thrown a lasso over his head. 
He turned upon his captor, biting and scratching him fearfully, 
notil the other herdsman came to the rescue ot his fellow with 
his Jasso; and su he was finally choked to terms. He proved 
to be a boy about twelve years old, covered with hairs four 
inches long. He was cross and sullen, growling like a wolf; 
but made {friends with a dug, and was pleased with newspaper 


pictures. Certain marks found on his body proved him to be 
the lost boy of L On the third day he escaped, and is 
now at large.’’ 

The good missionary adds this comment: ** Truly, mankird 
need heavenly influences to keep them from brutality; ’’ to 
which we add, evidently that father disobeyed two divine com- 
mands, viz.: ‘* Train up a child in the way he should go; ”’ 
“Ye fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged.”' 

Sunday-schools are needed in Texas to teach these lessons. 


A SERMON FROM A PAIR OF BOOTS. 


There lived in Berlin, forty years ago, a shoemaker, who 
had a habit of speaking harshly of all his neighbors who did 
not feel exactly as he did about religion. The old pastor of 
the parish in which the shoemaker lived heard of this. and felt 
that he must give hima lesson. Ile did it in this way: He 
sent for the shoemaker one morning, and when he came he 
sail to him: ** Master, take my measure for a pair of boots! ”’ 

‘* With pleasure, yonr reverence,’’ answered the shoemaker ; 
‘* please take off your boot ”’ 

The clergyman did su, and the shoemaker measured his foot 
from toe to heel, and over his instep, and noted all down in his 
pocket- book, and then prepared to leave the room. 

But as he was putting up the measure the pastor said to him, 
‘* Master, my son also requires a pair of boots.’’ 

‘¢] will make them with pleasure, your reverence. Can I 
take the young gentleman’s measure ? ”’ 

‘It is not necessary,’’ said the pastor; ‘‘ the Jad is fourteen, 
but you can make my boots and his from the same last.” 

‘* Your reverence, that will never do,’’ said the shuemaker, 
with a smile of surprise. a" 

**] tell you, master, to make my boots and my son’s on the 
same last.’’ 

‘* No, vour reverence, I cannot do it.’’ 

‘¢ It must be—un the same last.’’ 

‘* Bat, your reverence, it is not possible if the boots are to 
fit,’ said the shoemaker, thinking to himself that the old pas- 
tor’s wits were leaving him. 

‘Ah! then, Master Shoemaker,’’ said the clergyman, 
‘Severy pair of boots must he made on their own last if they are 
to fit; and yet you think that God is to form all Christians 
exactly according to your own last—of the same measure and 
growth in religion as yourself. ‘That will not co, either.”’ 

The shoemaker was abashed. 

Then he said, ‘* I thank your reverence for this sermon, and 
I will try to remember it, and to judge my neighbors less 
harshly for the future.’’ 


STORY OF A COPPER. 


Contempt of a smal! gift comes of not knowing how to use 
it. In the following case the unthauked giver was generous 
enough to show how his present of a cent could be made 
worth many dollars: 

Rich Uncle Tom, says the Boston Cultivator offered his baby 
niece a copper, which baby’s mother threw on the flour in a 
pet, taking it almost as an insult. Uncle Tom only langhed, 
and quietly picking up the cent, started for home. On his 
way he exchanged the copper for a nice new-laid egg. He 
took the egg home and put it under a sitting hen, and in due 
time out pepped a chicken. ‘The chicken grew to be « hen, 
and the hen proved as great a ‘‘layer’’ as her mother. Some 
of the eggs Uncle ‘Tom saved to pay him for his trouble and 
his corn, and sold the rest, or turned them into chickens for the 
benefit of Aunt Sarah’s baby, who kept growing along, first to 
girl, and then to womanhood, and was still as pretty as ever. 

At Jast Uncle Tom sold some of the hens for a lamb. The 
lamb became a sheep, and the mother of many sneep, until the 
sheep were sold fur a cow. So, year by year, while Aunt 
Sarah's baby grew older and prettier, her property grew larger 
and more valuable, until, on her wedding day, Uncle Tom took 
home to her ina line, like the procession going into the ark, 
first a flock of hens, then a drove of sheep, and following 
afier, a herd of cows,—a handsome dowry, and only the right- 
ful income from her first copper. 
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THE RAG-PICKER AND HER DONKEY. 
BY ARSENE HOUSSBAYE. 


It was in front of the rotunda, and nine o’clo:k in the morn- 
ing. The sun hung in the fog like a globe of fire, but cast 
forth no beams. The wind was cruel to the poor world. 

A female rag-picker, pale and famished, led by the bridle a 
poor little donkey, which seemed a hundred years old, and 
which dragged a poor litle cart, full of the rubbish of the 
street; rags, broken bottles, torn papers, worn-out skillets, 
crusts of bread, the thousand nothings which are the fortune 
of rag-pickers Tne woman had dune good work since mid- 
night, but the donkey was ready to drop. He stopped 
short, as if he had made up his mind to go no farther. His 
legs trembled and threatened a fall. He hung his head with 
resignation, as if awaiting the stroke of death. 

The sight touched and arrested me. A man or boy would 
have cursed and beaten the poor beast to rouse him (as the 
cruel boy in our illustration is doing to the poor donkey 
that daily helps him to get an honest living); the woman 
jooked at him with an eye of motherly pity. The donkey 
returned her look, as if saying, ‘‘ You see it is allover. I 
have done my best for you, night after night, because 1 saw 
your misery was greater than mine. You have treated me 
well, sharing your bread with me, but I am dying at last.’’ 

The woman looked at him and said gently, ‘*‘ Come, come, 
dear Pierrot, do not leave me here.’’ She lightened the load 
by taking out a basket of broken bottles. ‘* Come, now,’’ she 
said, as if talking to a child, *‘you can get along nicely now.”’ 


more expressive. Ife had something aJmost human in its in- 
telligence and goodness. 

The rag-picker soon returned, bringing a piece of bread 
and a piece of sugar. fPierrot turned and showed his teeth, 
like old piano keys. But although it was his breakfast-time, 
he had no more strength in his mouth than in his legs. She 
gave him the sugar. He took it as if to oblige her, but 
dropped it again, and the same with the bread. 

‘© Ah! mon Dieu! What shall I do!” said the rag-picker. 
She thought no more of her cart. She was full of anxiety for 
her friend Pierrot. ‘‘ Pierrot!’’ she cried again. Two great 
tears came to her eyes. She took his head in her arms and 
kissed him like a child. The caress did what nothing else 
could do. The animal roused himself and brayed as in his 
best days. I feared it was only his swan song. 1] appruached 
and said to the woman, ‘* You seem to be in trouble.”’ 

‘* Oh,’ she cried, crying, ‘‘ if you knew how I love this 
beast. I saved him from the butcher’s four years ago I have 
raised seven children. The father is gone and one other, and 
my eldest daughter was taken away a fortnight ago. My 
worst grief was that I liad to take one to the Foundlings—I 
had eleven in all—foir of them died at the breast. This little 
donkey has been my consolation. He was better company 
than my husband. He never got drunk, and never beat me, 
and I never beat him. Did I, Pierrot? ’’ 

The puor little beast appeared to share in the conversation. 
He half raised his ears and assented. One of my friends 
passed by and asked me what I was doing. ‘‘I1 am making a 
new friend. Here, you want to help me in a work of charity ?”’ 

‘¢ With all my heart.”’ 

‘\ Very well. Let us buy this donkey and put him on the 
retired list. This good woman will take care of him.’* The 
rag-picker looked at us severely, fearing we were laughing at 
her. But when she saw the shine of the louis-d’or, she 
smiled. ‘* How much did Pierrot cost?’’ ‘* Ten francs ’’ 
‘* Well, you go back to the abattoir and buy another, and take 
good care of this one.’’ I gave my card to this woman and 
said good-by. 

That evening the poor woman came to me in tears. I[ un- 
derstuod at once. ‘* Ah, sir, he is gone!’’ ‘* Poor Pierrot.*’ 
‘* Yes, sir, we got to St. Quen one way or another. But when 
we came in sight of our hut he fell on his knees. I tried to 
raise him but this time it was all over. My children came 
running and crying. They talked to him and kissed him. He 
luvked at them so sadly as to break our hearts. I tell you there 
are luts of people in the world not worth half so much as 
poor Pierrot. Think of it, he wanted to die at home, after 
finishing his day’s work! ”’ 

The rag-picker opened her hand, and [ saw the money I had 
given her inthe morning. ‘‘Here are your hundred francs, sir.”’ 

1 do not know whether | must admired the donkey, who did 
his duty to death, or the woman, more delicate than our charity. 


A GOOD LESSON. 


Grandfather Meek recently gave a very good little talk to 
children. He said, that ** beautiful tempers, beautiful words, 
and beautiful actious so impress themselves upon the features 
of the tace, and form of the body, as to produce the grandest 
possible symmetry! and that on the other hand, an ill nature, 


She put her shoulders to the wheel, but the donkey did not! cross temper, fretful and peevish disposition su impress the 


He knew he had not the strength to walk to St. Ouen, 
his wretched home. She atill coaxed him. ‘‘ How du you 
think we can get on this way, Pierrot? To be sure, I could 
drag the cart; but I can’t put you in it, and you would be 
ashamed to he dragged after it.”” The donkey raised his ears, 
but no move. 

I was going to speak to her, when she ran to the nearest 
wine-shop. The donkey followed her with anxious eyes; he 
seemed fearful that he would die without his mistress. He 
was so little you would have taken him at a distance for a 
Pyrenean dog He had grown gray in the harness. A few 
tufts of pray hair remained here and there on his emaciated 
body. He lovked like a mountain burned bare in many places. 
His resigned air showed a mind free from worldly vanities. He 
was far past the age where one strikes attitudes. He was 
almost transparent in his leanness. But his face was all the 


move. 


lineaments of the face and form as to make the otherwise beau- 
tifa) figure as suur and repulsive as gieen persimmons. ’”’ 

Now all this is very true; for our faces are tull of little 
strings called muscles, and these strings, or muscles, are pulled 
about by our feelings. If we are merry, then these little 
strings pull our face into smiles. If our feelings are troubled, 
then these little strings pull our face and make it louk sad. If we 
are angry and commit sin, then these little strings pull our tace 
and make it look mean and bad. And if we keep on sinning, 
after a while these strings will pull our face into such a shape 
that we will always wear an ugly, mean and cross look. 


Can one who professes the peaceable doctrine of the gospel, 
be a soldier? Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disariued 
every soldier afterwards ; for custom can never sanction a 
wrong act : 
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AFFECTING SCENE IN A DEAF MUTE 
SCHOOL. 


A beautiful incident oscurred only a few days ago, in the 
Home Schvul to teach mutes articulation and lip-reading, at 
Mystic River, Cc. Miss P., an interesting graduate of one of 
the oldest institutions fur the education of deaf mutes, having a 
desire tu learn to speak and to read the lips of her speaking 
friends, was recuimmended by her old principal to try Mr. 
W hipple’s school, and she entered it last term. 

She made rapid progress, and was much aided by the natural 
alphabet, the invention uf her teacher. ‘his alphabet curi- 
ously suggests sound, or the right pusition of the organs to 
utter sound, as well as form ; aud whenever a mute pupil can 
read and write it, he or she can generally give any of the forty 
sounds of our difficult language with great precision and dis- 
crimination, and often with remarkable correctness. 

This youny lady, filled with enthusiasin at every step, mas- 
tered the alphabet with little difficulty, and one day came to her 
teacher with something written on her slate, which she asked 
him to correct, her mind being agitated with emotion. It 
poe to be the Lord’s Prayer, put into the languayre of articu- 
ation. Perceiving her agitation, the teacher could scarce re 
stiain his own tears as he currected a few unimportant errors 
oe neneialion, and delicately returned it. 

he nextinorning the lady came exultingly to her teacher, 
exclaiming : 

‘| prayed Jast night for the first time in my life with my 
voice ; ’? and neither of them could restrain their emotions 
Jie ventured to ask her if she had ever prayed before. 

** Oh, yes; I have thought my prayers, but I never spoke 
before.’’ 

‘* My lips shall praise Thee, O, God.’’ ‘ Attend to the 
voice of my supplications, O, Lord.”? 


THE FLAG OF PEACE. 


The day, that maketh all things new, ‘ 
The day of truth and grace, 

From out the heavens the banner threw, 

The flag of red and white and blue, 
To bless the human race. 


The day, that maketh all things bright 
With liberty divine, 
Pluck’d from the heavens the starry light, 
And in the red, the blue, the white, 
Bade it forever shine. 


O banner fair ! O banner free ! 
The red, the white, the blue! 

Unfurl to every land and sea 

Thy morning stars of liberty, 
And lite and hope renew. 


O good, and beautiful, and true ! 
With missivn all divine ! 

Farther than Roman eagles flew ; 

With wiedum Athens never knew ; 
The last, great word is thine. 


may that the work of blood is done ; 

ruclaim, that wars shall cease ; 

And shine, as when the smiling sun 

From storms his rainbow flag hath won, 
THe WORLD'S BRIGHT FLAG OF Peace. 


{ Must Stop Ir.—It is related of the late Edward C. Dele- 
van, the yreat temperance wan of Albany, that, when a young 
man, he was walking down the street to get his accustomed 
glass, one evening, when suddenly he bethougnt himself: 
‘+ This is ruining me; I must stop it.’’ He turned instantly 
on his heel and walked back to his lodgings, to be a total ab- 
staicer for life. That was repentance—a turning about, in- 
wardly and outwardly—the drift and current of life setting the 
other way. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


Truly he lost not an hour, from the early years when, in his 
sweet, plain phrase, he tells us, ‘* his father let the baby pick 
up chips, drive the cows tu pasture, and carry nubs of corn to 
the oxen,’’—far on to the closing moment, when faint and dy- 
ing he sent us his blessing and brave counsel, dated fitly frum 

ome. 

The very !ast page those busy fingers ever wrote, tells the 
child’s story, in which he says: | 

‘* No event in my life has made so deep and lasting ao im- 
pression upon me. A little boy in petticoats, in my fourth year, 
uy father sent me from the field hume.’’ A spotted tortoise, in 
shallow water, at the foot of a rhodora, caught his sight and 
he lifted his stick to strike it, when, a voice within said, ‘‘It is 
wrong.’’ ‘*1 stood with lifted stick, in wonder at the new 
emotion, till rhodora and tortvise vanished from my sight. I 
hastened home and asked my mother what it was that told me 
it was wrong. Wiping a tear with her apron, anid taking me 
in her arms, she said, ‘Some men call it conscience, but I 
prefer to call 1t the voice uf God in the soul of man. If yuu 
listen to it and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, 
and always guide you right. But if you turn a deaf ear or 
disobey it, then it will Yade out little by little, and leave you in 
the dark and without a guide.’”?, 


TO CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


The Anvel of Peace is sent out from month to month, not 
for pecuniary gain, as will be seen from our ferms which only 
cover cost ; but with the earnest hope of doing good, especial- 
ly in the line of the gentle, yet vital, sentiments of truth and 
peace. Since Cain killed his brother Abel, what scenes of 
carnage and bloodshed have been witnessed in all purtions of 
the earth, not excepting Christian lands! Shall the sword 
devour forever? is the anxious cry of many among the old and 
young. Jesus eame to give peace to children, to meu and na- 
tions and it is our great object to promote this blessed work. 
The Angel goes forth in hope—goes furth to teach the bitter- — 
ness of war and the blessings that follow in the paths of peace. 
Our friends will favor us and serve a noble cause by extending 
the circulation of this paper. We will be happy to send 
specimen numbers to Sabbath or Bible school workers, or any 
others who desire them by application to our Boston office. 

H. C. DUNHAM. 


A blacksmith was once summoned to a county court as a wit- 
ness in a dispute between two of his workmen. The judge, after 
hearing the testimony, asked him why he did not advise them to 
setile, as the costs had already amounted to three times the 
disputed sum. He replied, **1 tuld the fools to settle; for I 
said the clerk would take their coats, the lawyers their shirts, 
and if they got into your honor’s court you'd skin ’em.”” 
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LET US HAVE PEACE. 


ANOTHER MOVEMENT FOR SFYTLEMENT OF DIFFICULTIES 
BETWEEN NATIONS WITHOUT WAR—A PETITION 
TO CONGRESS. 

The history of the following moveinent is briefly this. The 
Rev. L. R. Fastman, who, for thirty-five years has been a 
member of the American Peace Society® and long aesociated 
with the Rev. Drs. Beckwith, Stow, Copp and Parker, on the 
Executive Committee, having secured the services of Dr. 
Miles as successor to the lamented Beckwith, ceased his offi- 
cial connection with the society. It was undersioud by Mr. 
Eastman that Dr. Miles study up the case in both Europe and | 
America, and act as the judgment of himself and friends 
should dictate, and how well Dr. Miles has done his werk an 
approving world will bear testimony—while, in the meantime 
he, Mr. Eastman, over date of January, 1873, sent a petition 
to Congress, which was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Wilson, Vice-President-elect, for a Joint High Commission 
from among the nations, why might codify international law, 
arrange buth for the settlement of difficulties without war and 
the gradual disarmament of nations ‘This met with the ap- 
proval of lr. Miles. Similar petitions were sent over his sole 
signature by Mr. Eastman in 1874 and 1875, and presented by 
Senator Boutwell to the Senate. The present year Mr. East- 
man has prepared a stronger petition, which has just been pre- 
sented by the Hon. Rufus 5S. Frost to the House of Represen- 
tatives. To Mr. Eastman’s own signature have been added 
some eighty well-known representative names. Among them 
are such names as Edward G. Tileston aud C. J. Bishop, 
Esqrs. ; Andrew Pollard, D. D.; Ro H. Neale, D. D.; Selah 
R. Treat, and Rufus Ellis, D D.; A. A. Miner, D. D.: 
Wilham S. Clark, LL. D, President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College ; William A. Stearns, D. D., LL D, Presi- 
dent of Amherst Colleve ; Ebenezer Snell, LL.D.; the Jon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Messrs. Seth E. Pecker & Co, J. D. 
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Richard & Sons, Jacob P. Palmer, Nathan Crowell, Abraham 
Avery and others equally prominent in their several depart- 
ments of business. Sustained by such men, it is believed the 
petition will command the attention of Congress. Three plans 
have been proposed fur securing peace among nations. First, 
Rome has been visited, and it is understood there are those 
who claim that the Pope with his associates is competent to 
settle all disputes. Second,’there are those who favor 4 per- 
manent international tribunal. Third, the plan presented in 
Mr. Eastman's petitien. It is made as a centennial offering, 
bearing date June 17, 1875. What topic more worthy of our 
nation’s attention, asks the petitioner, than ‘* Let us have 
peace ’’? The petition is as follows : 


To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America to be assembled in Congress 
at Washington, D. C., A. D. 1875-6 : 


The undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, 
conscious of the need which many of our tellow-citizens have 
of rules universajly known and accepted whereby to regulate 
our intercourse with persons of other nations ; conscious of the 
disastrous effects of war upon life, property and the pursuit of 
happiness ; cheered by the result of the Geneva arbitration, the 
signg of the times and Scripture prophecies, most humbly 

ray : ‘ : 

That your honorable bodies will take such measures as wil] 
best secure a temporary Juint High Commission composed of 
one or more delegates from as many of the nations as may see 
fit to unite; who shall meet together, eliminate, codify and 
present to their respective governments fur revision and adop- 
tion, a code of rules whereby to regulate intercourse, public 
and private, among the nations uniting. We would alsu fur- 
ther pray your honorable hodies to take such measures as will 
either, throagh the aforesaid High Cummitssion, or otherwise, 
secure a system whereby treaties among the goveriments unit- 
ing may be stipulated, that all difficulties which cannot other- 
wise be arranved may be settled by arbitration by budies called 
for the specific purpose, as at Gseneva, agreeably to the princi- 
ples, precedents, rules and practices which shall, from tume to 
time, have attained among the nations. Their decision, ap- 
proved by the referring nations, shall be final. Your petitioners 
would further pray that the aforesaid code having been adupted 
and treaties established, there may be a gradual disarmament of 
the rfations as fast as the world’s safety wall allow, and thus 
make it unnecessary for men to learn war any more. 

Trusting to your superior wisdom and skill under the Divine 
gnidance, we submit the abuve as our humble petition. 

Lucius KR. EastTMan, 
And eighty-fuur others. 
Boston, June 17, 1875. 


Rosert Linppey Murray.—*‘Under his Wings,’’ is the 
running title of a very interesting sketch of the Life ef Robert 
Lindley Murray, of this city, a member of the Society of 
Friends, whom we knew well and Joved as a member of the 
Holy Catholic Church, a friend of Sunday schvols, of mis- 
Klis sudden death 


made a sad breach upon the circle of Christian Jaborers in our 


sions, and a helper in every good work. 


city and country, but he has gone to enjoy his teward.— New 


York paper. 


Faithful Ruth, or Trest in God. A charming volume, an 
illustration of devout piety, active and practical, suited for 
hours of meditation, Issued by Henry Hoyt, No. ¥ Cornhill, 
Boston. 


If Christian nations were nations of Christians, al] war 
would be impossible and unknown among them.—Soume 
Jenyns. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE INFORMER, 


AN BIGEHT-PAGE MONTEILY, 
Is Published at Elgin, Ill., 


At 6B Cents....- -scccccccccccccececs per annum. 


It is devoted largely to the subject of Peace, but has five other 
departments, each in charge of a competent editor. Send sub- 
acription or for specimen copies to 


AMASA LORD, the Publisher. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the *‘Peace Associa 

tion of Friends in America.”’ It is filled with facts and argu 

ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and ungeces- 
sary. [hat if men and women o. intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind. 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
for aduits and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
TEA STORE, 


88 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut» 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


A SUGGESTION TO PEACE-MEN. 


No opportunity to advance the cause of peace should be unim- 
proved. Will not the friends of the cause, everywhere, be 
willing as occasion shall be afforded, to speak to leading men 
of the National Republican party, fur the purpose of inducing 
them to use their influence to induce the National Republican 
convention, which is to occur in Cincinnati in next sixth month, 
to give expression favorable to arbitration in lieu of war, 
for the adjustment of disputes among nations. Peace-men, be 
viligant! ‘* Sow beside all waters,’’ and ‘* grow not weary of 
well-doing.”? JESSE GREEN, 

Agent for P. A. of F. in America. 
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MEMBERSHIP. SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastur who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon. 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list uf names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honured Society, who have paid in full, 
and sume, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earrestly invited to make prompt pay- 
We 


invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 


ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, fur 
the election of officers and the transaction of other business, 
will be held at the Society’s office, No,i Somerset Street, 
Boston, Monday, May 29th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

H. C. DUNHAM, Rec. Sec. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Apostte or Peace.—Menmwir of William Ladd, by 
John IIeminenway. Cuontains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 


Tue Statesman or Peace.—The Life. and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
capital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1 50. 


Tue True Granveur or Nationa ann THE War Sys- 
TEM OF THE ComMMUNWEALTH OF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Reason vs. tHe Sworp.—A book in which itis shown that 
man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a viola- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M. Washburn. Con- 
tains 470 papes. Price, $1.50. 


Boox or Essays.— On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 


bury. Price, 50 cents. 
Becxwitn’s Peace ManuaL.—18 mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dymonn on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Lire oF FatHer Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
paves. Price, $1.50. 
CapitaL PunishmMent.—The argument in a nut shell. 


By 
William G. Hubbard. 


A variety of Peace Tracts, etc , sent at coset. 


Price, 10 cents. 


The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish'vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very genera] appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


[A NeiguBorHoop Tax, as Reported BY Mr. CoppinG.} 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


** One, two, three, four, five, six,’’ said Betty Prince. ‘I 
have looked over the documents that Mr. Sampson left us, and 
I can give you six reasons why arbitration ought to take the 
place of war ”’ 

‘* The plan is all well enough,’ said my Uncle John, ‘ and 
I favor the idee myself; only 1 mistrust the workin’s of it. 
There's nothin’ like agood square fight for settlin’ up matters. 
It clears the air like a thunderstorm.”’ 

‘‘ Your good square fight does not always do either of 
these,’ I remarked. ‘* Wait one moment, and I’ll show you 
how the last war between France and Prussia settled up mat- 
ters and cleared the air.”’ 

I then looked among the ‘* documents,’’ and found and read 
a portion of a letter written from Paris at the time of a recent 
mulitary review : 

‘** You will see,’ said a peasant, in a blue blouse and a flat 
cap, to an old woman, bronzed and bent by long work out of 
dvors—‘ you will see the English help us! They are tired 
of the ja-jas themselves, and they will push the matter forward 
so that we shall get another chance to fight! Then!’ and he 
shut his teeth. ‘ No one believes that another war is possible 
in this generation, but every one wishes that it were!’ said a 
gentleman to me. ‘If it is to come, let it be as speedily as 
possible,’ said another. ‘ Won’t be in condition for twenty 
years,’ said athird. ‘It has taken the Prussians ever since 
1806 ; and, although we can learn three times as rapidly as 
they can, we have a generation to wait.’ 

‘* And it is stated,’ I added, ‘* that, to prepare for this com- 
ing war, France is increasing her armies, building forts, equip- 
ping fleets, forging cannon, and levyingtaxes. Similar prepara- 
tions are going on all over Europe. ‘There never has been a time 
when so many of the population were under arms. ‘ Fear, 
suspicion, and hatred are the ruling passions among the differ- 
ent nations on the Continent. ermany sits like an armed 
camp inthe midst of Europe, guarding the Rhine.’ And all 
this, remember, after centuries of ‘ settling’ difficulties by war.”’ 

‘* And there was the Treaty of Peace at Westphalia,’’ said 
Miss Fullerton, ‘‘ which after the Thirty Years’ War decided 
that ‘ the Protestant religion had a right to exist.’ The con- 
truversy was settled by mind-power, after all.’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Dr. Crosbie. ‘It is usually the case that 
when the fighting is over the ‘settling’ is done by council.’’ 

** Of the eight centuries preceding the present,’’ said Miss 
Fallerton, ‘‘ England spent seven in settling disputes by battle. 
That is, ia the whole eight hundred years there were but one 
hundred years of peace. She had twenty-four wars with 
France, twelve with Scotland, eight with Spain. This very 
subject came up yesterday in my history class.’’ 

‘* We all know,”’ said Emily, ‘* how fighting ‘ settled’ dis- 
pates in the olden times. Feuds were handed down from gen- 
eration to generation.’’ 

‘* Tn,an article on the subject, recentl 
Crosbie, ‘‘ I recollect this sentence : ‘ 
not the question. 
play with.’ ” 

. ** Aad even in settling the war,’’ said Emily, ‘* it only settles 
which side is the stronger. There is no surety of getting jus- 
tice. It is might, not right, which wins.” 


published,’’ said Dr. 
hey settle the war, but 
That goes over for the next generation to 


‘* And there’s no surety of the law’s doin’ justice !’’ cried 
my Uncle John. 

‘¢ Let us consider this matter,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ The 
chances of war may be decided by numbers, choice of situation, 
skill, amount of experience, strategy, and by various accidental 
circumstances. ow suppose that, instead of taking this 
method, the questions at issue are submitted to a tribunal com- 
posed of representative men from the diferent nations—men 
selected for their integrity, wisdom, sagacity, fairness, and good 
judgment. In which case would there be a greater likelihood 
of obtaining justice ?”’ 

‘It is not always justice that the nations want,’’ said Elmer. 
‘¢In some cases they want to get all they can and to have their 
own way.”’ 

‘* And, therefore,’ said Emily, ‘‘a tribunal is needed io 
order to protect the weaker from the stronger.”’ 

‘S And we must remember,’’ I remarked, ‘that it will be 
assisted in its judgment by a code of laws, prepared by the 
combined wisdom of the countries represented.’’ 

‘¢ 1'm afraid,’’ said my Cousin Ruth, ‘ that this wise plan 
will not bring the millennium. With all our courts and our 
laws, people do suffer wrong.’’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘*it will not bring the millennium ; but it will 
be a vast improvement on the present condition of things. 
Individuals in this neighborhood carrying cases into our courts 
of justice may be wronged ; still, having courts, the neighbor- 
hood is better off than it would be under the old system of vio- 
lence. We are not kept in commotion by fights and broils and 
everlasting family feuds.”’ 

‘* And here is a point which [ consider extremely important,’’ 
said the Doctor. ‘* A National High Court of Justice, with 
an established code of laws, would not ouly help tu settle, but 
to prevent disputes. We can see this inany community. The 
knowledge of what is ‘law’ is an ever-present and ever- 
working influence for peace.’ ~ 

‘* Seven, eight, nine !’’ exclaimed Betty Prince. ‘‘ Three 
reasons 1 did not think of why arhitration is better than war- 
fare. It would settle disputes more decisively, it would settle 
them more justly, and it would be a means of preventing them. 
Mr. Richard has something to say on this Jast point, and if 
you’!] hand me that green-eovered pamphlet 1'll find the place 
for you.”’ 

he place having been found, Doctor Crosbie read the ful- 
lowing confirmation of his own opinion : 

‘* The great end of law, it has been truly said, is not to 
decide, but to prevent disputes ; for every dispute which British 
civil law, for instance, decides there are thousands of cases in 
which disputes are preventéd from arisirg by its certainty and 
clearness.” , 

‘Sif Ruth will bring her Tennyson,’ said Miss Fullerton, 
‘* T think we can find this grand idea of law set to poetry.’’ 

My cousin brought her ‘Tennyson, and Miss Fullerton read: 

“When the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle-flag is furled, 
In the Parlinmentof Man, the Federation of the World ; 

When the common-sense of most shall hold a fretfal realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 

‘‘ And now,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘we are ready for Miss 
Betty’s six reasons.’’ 

‘* But, before leaving this question of settling,’’ said Emily, 
‘*] want to ask if it is not a shocking thing that so many men 
should give up their lives to settle controversies in which they 
have no interest? Think of the havoc in human life caused by 
the French and Prussian War! Jt is not likely that the rank 
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and file of either army cared who should be king of Spain. The 
contest once begun, feelings of animosity would be aroused— 
each side would strive to gain the day and the conquered would 
hate the conquerors; still, who can doubt that a very large 
majority of the common soldiers would afterward prefer staying 
at home with their families to risking their lives in another 
battle? In the Crimean War thousands of Englishmen were 
sacrificed in helping to settle a dispute between Russia and 
Turkey.’’ - 

‘© Which dispute,’’ added Miss Fullerton, ‘‘ began with such 
trifling questions as whether the Latin monks should have the 
key of the large door in entering a certain church in Jerusalem 
or the key of the smaller dvor; whether the Latin or the Greek 
monks should repair the cupola of this church ; and whether 
the Latin monks should or should not be allowed to place a 
silver star in the Grotto of the Nativity.”’ 

‘¢ And the war,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘cost a million of lives, 
It is one of the most powerful arguments against the war sys- 
tem that it may compel immense numbers of men to be sacri- 
ficed to the ambition or the obstinacy or the greed of one man.”’ 

‘* Tt scarcely recognizes them to be men,”’ said Emily. ‘It 
turns them into automatons. Soldiers in very many cases have 
no individuality. They are simply rank and file. Uniformity 
in dress, in occupation, and in the details of daily life brings 
them down to one dead level. The word of command serves 
them for conscience, will, and moral responsibility. ‘Those who 
move the most like machines and the least like men, get the 
highest praise.’’ 

‘> T saw some remarks about that ipa en in this morning’s 
piper,’’ exclaimed my Aunt Sarah. The paper was brought, 
and found to contain the following paragraph : 

‘‘The German officers are too intent upon perfecting their 
military system to pay much regard to anything else, and they 
treat the men whom they command like so many machines. 
The problem which presents itself to them is simply: Given 
a certain number of men, organized and drilled in a certain 
fashion, how many and how intricate exercises, how much 
marching and countermarching can be got fromthem? That 
the men who are put through this inflexible discipline can be 
weary, or sick, or unfit for duty never occurs to them ; and if 
men drop out by the way, sick and dying, during simulated 
forced marches, it only makes the resemblance to the reality 
closer and the enjoyment keener. A few men, more or less— 
what does it matter? .. . . In some of the regiments the losses 
through sickness brought on by fatigue are said to have been 
equal in proportion to those of an actual war campaign. Long 
marches have been made in the heat of the day, and other rigor- 
ous exercises gone through with, under the plea of hardening 
the soldiers and making them fit for war.’’ 

‘¢ Yes!’ cried Betty Prince, ‘‘they are mere puppets, to be 
manceuvered with ; ninepins, to be knocked down, to serve the 
purposes of their rulers !’’ 

‘*You have good authority on your side,’’ said Miss Fullerton. 
‘‘Shakespeare, you know, tells us that 


“¢ Waris a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.’ ” 


REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


A revolution has been going on for some months in Mexice, 
and although that country is our next-door neighbor, we sup- 
pose there are very few people in the United States who think 
it worth while to follow the progress of events there. To 
those, however, who are able to watch the course of Mexican 
politics, the subject has a great deal of interest. 

As is well known, the Government of Mexico is a Republic, 
modelled after that of the United States, and like it in almost 
all respects. The late Emperor Napoleon of France tried to 
set up an empire in Mexico. Gen. Bazaine, who was a few 
years ago sentenced to death for treason in the defence of Metz, 
during the war with Germany of 1870-71, was made a Mar- 
shal for his services in securing a crown to the Archduke 
Maximilian. 

- But Maximilian, never Emperor except in name, was cap- 
tured and shot, and Benito Juarez recovered his rightful au- 
thority as President over the whole of Mexico. Juarez was 
an Indian of pure blood, but a man of remarkable ability. He 


earned his position as chief magistrate by the skill which he 
displayed in uniting the Mexicans, and in conquering the 
European invaders. 

Mexicans are, however, much like all other Spanish- Amert- 
can peoples, constantly engaged in revolutions; and scarcely 
had the foreign foe been vanquished, when ambitious leaders 
plunged the country into new civil wars. 

Just before the elections of 1871, Lerdo de Tejada, who had 
been one of the cabinet, resigned, in order to become a candi- 
date against Juarez. A turbulent spirit, named Porfirio Diaz, 
the leader of quite a party, made a union of political forces with 
Lerdo. At the election, Juarez had a very large majority. 
Diaz immediately organized a revolt, under the pretence that 
the elections had not been free, and the new civil war lasted 
until the death of Juarez, in July 1872. 

Lerdo, who was supposed to sympathize with the attempt at 
revolution, but who had taken no part in it, had meanwhile 
been elected President of the Supreme Court. This office 
partly corresponds to that of Vice-President in our Govern- 
ment. Lerdo, therefore, became President, and as Diaz aad 
his followers had been fighting to secure that result, they had 
no longer an excuse for waging the war, and the rebellion 
came to an end. In November, 1872, Lerdo de Tejada was 
regularly elected President, for a term of four years. 

The satisfaction of the opposition did not last long. Juarez 
had strongly supported the movement to abolish the monas- 
teries and nunneries of the Catholic Church. Lerdo adopted 
the same policy. Moreover he kept in office most of the men 
appointed by Juarez, and that was a cause of unpopularity. 

here were two or three petty revolts already in progress, 
—one in the State of Sonora, which lies south of our Territory 
of Arizona. Diaz selected that as the basis of his operations. 
He sent to Cuba for Gen. Marquez, the leader of the Catholic 
Church party, and at the beginning of February these two 
proclaimed war against the Government. 

Up to the time we write there has been scarcely anything 
to check the progress of the revolution. The rebels suc- 
ceeded, at the SL re April, in capturing Matamoras, 
the port on the Gulf of Mexico that lics just over the line of 
the United States. The Government troops do not fight the 
rebels, but join them and fight with them. The indications are 
that Diaz will attain the object of his ambition by a successful 
Civil war. ays) any 


THE FALSE PROPHET. 


The condition of Turkey becomes more hopeful for Chris- 
tians every day. The financial state of things is worse and 
worse, and the worse the better for civilization, liberty and 
peace. The Turkish government is simply an armed occupa- 
tion of the Levant, a religious and wicked despotism, holding 
three times its own population under the iron heel of military 
subjugation. The provinces now in revolt confidently rely 
upon the Christian powers to help them, or, at least, to main- 
tain neutrality. There is little danger that the great crime of 
the Crimean war will be repeated. The world now sees, and 
many a bitten money-lender now feels, that the vast expendi- 
ture of life and money to uphold Turkey was the greatest 
blunder of the age. 

When a vast Christian population is crushed to the earth by 
a power whose only principle is the propagation of Mohamme- 
danism by force, the process of recovery must be slow. But it 
is written, we believe, in the book of Divine prophecy, that 
this false prophet will be overthrown. And no future event 
appears to us more evidently approaching than the downfall of 
the Turkish Empire. The wish is apt to be the father of the 
hope, and we are quite free to say, that in the drying up of 
that yreat river of blood, we see the resuscitation of Chris- 
tianity in the East, the union of Western with Oriental civili- 
zation, the practical connection of Europe and Asia, and a long 
stride toward the enlightenment of the world. 

Even Blackwood’s Magazine has at last come to say these 
words which we said twenty years ago : 

‘*It seems to us that the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, which it was the object of the Crimean war 
to uphold, are complete illusions.” . 
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‘THE GOOD FIGHT.” 


BY EBENEZER BURR. 


A war there is that’s worth the waging, 
Bloodless—but not less stern—the strife, 
In which the warrior, once engaging. 
Lays down his arms but with his life ; 
And glory, honor, and renown 
Shall weave for him a fadeless crown ! 


Io this great war, each one enlisting 

Is pledged to fight with quenchless zeal, 
The foe unceasingly resisting, 

And urging ever Truth’s appeal, 
Wielding no weapon but the sword 
Furnished by God’s own written Word. 


To strive with scorners, oft deriding 
The principles we hold most dear, 
Is worthy of the law abiding, 
And renders truth’s credentials clear ; 
So shall the strife but strengthen men 
To etand the test when tried again. 


’Gainst mean self-seeking and contention, 
Against ambition’s lawless strife, 

True men, by friendly intervention, 
Would nurse a nation’s noblest life, 

Till God shal] scatter, near and far,~ 

‘¢ The people that delight in war.’’ 


Against the power and love of sinning 

A life-long warfare must be passed ; 
This is the battle’s best beginning, 

And this must close the strife at last, 
Then, though that strife be fierce and long, 
Leud shal] resound the Conqueror’s song. 
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LETTER FROM DR. FISCHHOFF TO MR. 
HENRY RICHARD, M.P. 


Emmersdorf bei Klagenfurt, Austria. 


Honorep Sir,—The flattering letter with which you favored 
me gave me great pleasure. If a man of your position and 
character gives me his approval, it is to me a pledge that my 
work isa praiseworthy one. I have long known your un- 
wearied and landable efforts in the service of humanity—in the 
interests of peace for all nations. Alli that you write to me of 
your struggle in favor of army reduction is known, net only to 
me, but to all in Austria who in any degree occupy themselves 
with this question. Thus, the most influential Austrian journal, 
the Neue Freie Presse, had, a short time ago, a notice of your 
journeys and of your eminent activity during the International 
Conference at the Hague. New only to me was your com- 
munication that already, in the year 1869, you had in view an 
Internationa] Parliamentary Conference to aid in bringing for- 
ward army [reduction. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
German-Franco war then frustrated yourdesign. The present 
moment seems to be more favorable, and it ia the advice of all 
who have the same goal before their eyes, to reach a hand to 
each other, and increase the strength of action by united and 
concerted example. I will, therefore, always take care to keep 
you informed of all that goes on here, and to bring about a re- 
lation between you and those Austrian Members of Parliament 
who vote for the disarmament idea. As in the German Parlia- 
ment, under the guidance of Baron Ducker, a party has like- 
wise been formed favorable to the Reduction and an Interna- 
tional Delegates’ Conference ; and as, further, you also. my 
dear Sir, doubtless will bring before the English Parliament, 
the question concerning the Reduction and the Conference, 
and will gather around youa group of deputies, a crystallization 
point would already be won, if a union between the relative 
members of Parliament of these three Kingdoms could be es- 
tablished. That also in Italy, among many deputies, inclination 
to this development is a patent fact allews of no doubt. Our 


mutual friend, Dr. Scherger, will show you a copy of the 
letter which General Garibaldi has addressed to me. Also io 
the Italian Parliament men will be found who will bring op- 
portunity into the right track. Aseuredlv you are in relations 
with Italy, and can there further these views Only France 
does not so far show the least movement in this direction. Is it 
entirely impossible to work upon public opinion in that country ! 

Of the present condition of things with us 1 can communicate 
the following :—The Deputy Fux sent me ten days ago a sketch 
of a motion which he and his colleagues determined to bring 
forward after the assembling of the Deputies. This motion is 
quite in the sense of my proposals. As public opinion is favor- 
able to this Reduction idea, the Government, as I understand, 
will not declare itself opposed to the motion ; it will therefore 
support a counter-motion which shall have the appearance of a 
similar tendency—that, namely, already in public schools, mil- 
itary gymnastics should be taught. By these preparatory 
instructions, the term ef service of the soldiers could be short- 
ened, and a considerable economy in the war budget rendered 
possible. This mancuvre of the Government will probably 
have the wished-for result, as the national opposition will vote 
with a large portion of the governing party. The discussion 
of the question in the Austrian Parliament hee meanwhile 
already as an act of no small significance. Should discussions 
soon follow upon this subject in the English and German Par- 
liament, this would indicate manifest progress. That the 
municipalities of Vienna, Linz, and Graz, the autonomic bodies 
of the three largest towns in the German part of Austria, as 
also numerous political Unions have declared themselves in 
favor of this idea, is probably known to you from the journals. 
So much on the present position. I will keep you also in 
futnre acquainted with all important occurrences, as it is nec- 
essary for you, as leader of a large organization, to be always 
au fait. - 

I shall esteem it a favor if you will in future communicate 
to me anything that in the reach of your circle of action has 
borne important results. 

Any favorable enunciations of the leading English journals 
would here give much encouragement. 

Lastly, I heartily shake hands with you, who are for me an 
example in the endeavor to promote the welfare of mankind ! 

Yours, very truly, ApoupH FiscaHorr. 


REMARKABLE LETTER. 


The New York Obserrer publishes the following letter sent 
by the King of Abyssinia to the Khedive of Egypt on the final 
failure of the latter’s expedition of invasion into Abyssinia. It 
shows that the labors of Christian teachers, since the death of 
King Theodore, have not been in vain. The Jetter would do 
honor to the head of any Christian nation, and is remarkable as 
coming from one who was recently in a state of barbarism: 
‘To nis HiGuNness THE KHEDIVE, ETC. : 

‘© T have been your best friend until you took that wicked 
man and devil, named Munzinger, and made him a Bey, who 
caused us to be bad friends. 

‘‘While 1 was away in the Azubo country he went to you 
and asked you to give him troops to take my country. I did 
not go and fight your soldiers, because I thought that when you 
had learnt that these countries did not belong to you, you would 
leave them. Iwas silent. And again: While I was away 
in the Amhara country and while I was coming back, you sent 
more troops toward my city of Adowa. But by the power of 
God—not by my own hand-power—I am safe. When you 
came into my country at Genda I was silent. When you came 
to my country of Hamassin I was silent. But when you came 
quickly to my sai | Sarae, and put your camp at my door in 
Gundst, what could Ido? Then Tcrouaed myself, and gained 
the vietory, because God was on my side, and gave it to me. 
As, thanks to God, all the soldiers, your servants, who were 
not killed, I send back to you. But the black Bareya people 
sav that you bought them with money, and they wish to stay 
with me. And now, my brother, ] do not want more country 
than my forefathers had. For one man to take another man’s 
country is not good. For you and me to fight and shed the 
blood of our people will make God angry with us both. 

‘© Written in Adowa, etc.”’ 
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BOSTON, MAY, 1876. 


INTERNATIONALISM. 


The fullowing extract is from an article entitled “ Interna- 
tionalism,’’ by His Excellency Don Arturo De Marcoartu, 
Ex-Deputy to the Cortes : 


The permanent period of the life of nations is peace, the 
abnormal period war, and the intermediate or transitory period 
between these two is that of contests, disputes, and rival claims. 
Hence it follows that an international code should comprehend 
the laws appropriate to each of these three states—viz., laws 
for the time of peaco ; laws to serve in time of war ; and laws 
transitory, for that of contentious and conflicting interests. 

I am of opinion that two simultaneoue proceedings might 
and ought to be followed for regulating the internationalism or 
codifying the relations between states. One of these, more 
immediate in its results, will be the codification of those prin- 
ciples which are already more or less recognized, taking for 
guides and starting points the collections of international con- 
ventions, the standard works of the best authorities who have 
written on the subject of treaties, and the solutions pronounced 
in special cases ; whilst the several principles and controvertible 
cases could be discussed and cleared up amongst the states 
themselves. The other process is the scientific preparation of 
the bases of the Code of Nations by subjecting them to the test 
of experience. 

In the first of these two proceedings, affording more imme- 
diately practical results, the shapeless constituted right will 
become moulded to the form of right rational ; and in the second 
the right constituent will be modified according to the counsels 
of observation and the history of nations, 

The first codification will constitute a series of special con- 
ventions, which, as soon as they are ratified, can at once be 
applied in peace, in war, and on the occurrence of any inter- 
national contest. 

The second work will lay the toundation of the future inter- 
national charter of the nations. 

It might be said that in this primary codification the systems 
of the English school would be followed which is continually 
and gradually shaping the constitution of the country by suc- 
cessive legislative reforms; while the system of the Latin 
school, too much attached perhaps to the scientific form of its 
codes, would find its opportunity at a later period. 

The codification of the constituted law and the project for a 
constituent code, ought to be effected by one and the same 
International Assembly, comprehending within its centre the 
learning and experience of the states of the civilized world. 

The idea of an International Congress and Tribunal appears 
to have had its origin in the Amphictyonic and Achaian leagues, 
and in the Lycian confederacy, corporations which are de- 
scribed to us as congresses and tribunals, because they afforded 
help to the confederated states by the exercise of the power 
and justice they wielded. In the present day it is indispensa- 


ble to separate the legislative element, from which the laws 
emanate, from the judicial element, which enforces justice by 
code or by precedent. _ 

It is now half century since the initiation in November, 
1825, of the preliminary negotiations for the convoking of the 
International Congress of Panama, inaugurated on the 22nd of 
June, 1860. ; 

Representatives or agents were appointed at this Congress 
by Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands amongst Euro- 
pean nations, and by the United States, Peru, Mexico, Central 
America, Columbia, Brazil and Chili amongst the American 
States; but the only states which were actually represented at 
the congress were Mexico, Peru, Central America, and Colum- 
bia. The season, the climate, and the geographical situation 
of Panama were not, fifty years ago, the most fitting for the 
residence of an International Congress, and the feeble authority 
which the new Columbian Government could be expected to 
exert amongst the other European and American Governments 
promised no greater result than a mere passing mention of the 
Congress when tracing the history of International Assemblies. 
In the programme of the Congress proposed by the Columbian 
Government it was attempted to lay down principles of the 
highest importance in the code of nations ; but the truth is 
that the scheme of a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
against Spain had a large share in the ideas of the Hispano- 
American States; and such a project contributed in no small 
degree in those days to prevent the European and the United 
States (whose President at that time was Adams) co-operating 
thoroughly in the successful result of the Congress. 

A new meeting was called to assemble at ‘Tacubaya, near 
Mexico, on the 15th July, 1826, but as only two or three del- 
egates made their appearance no Congress was formed. 

About this time twelve years, on the 4th of November, 1863, 
the Emperor of the French addressed a communication to all 
the sovereigns of Europe, proposing ‘* to regulate the present 
and to secure the future’’ in an European Congress. 

It was apprehended by some that attempts would be made at 
this Congress to originate great disturbances in the frontiers of 
European states, and that if not preceded by, a disarmament, 
the Congress would hasten war. Perhaps under the influence 
of such fears, Lord John Russell, in his reply to the French 
Government, dated the 25th of the same month, was the first 
to decline accepting the invitation of the Emperor. 

At the Congress held at Panama, in that attempted by Na- 
poleon II!., and in all the projects of International Assemblies, 
Congresses, Parliaments, Senates, or Diets, whichI have seen, 
it has been sought to constitute these supreme legislative bodies 
out of the representatives of the executive powers only, without 
allowing any representation to other political powers of the 
state, and without the least taking into account, either directly 
or indirectly; the constitutional representative system. 

My own idea is that in a Constituent Assembly, to which is 
committed the lofty mission of agreeing to a new code of na- 
tions, and the constitution for the future of one or two Inter- 
national Chambers, the executive, legislative, and judicial ele- 
ments of each nation ought to be duly represented. The first 
of these would express the action and experience of each gov- 
ernment; the second would represent the politica] opinions of 
the majority and the minority of the legislative bodies, and, in 
an indirect manner, the public opinions of the respective 
countries; and the third would express the degree of science 
attained in their courts and universities. 
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Each nation would sénd a Delegate or ambassador appointed 
by the government; two Electors of the international parlia- 
ment, chosen by the two chambers of the nation, and who 
should be, or have been, members of the said chambers, and 
belonging one to the majority and the other to the minority of 
the same ; and a Magistrate nominated by the supreme tribunal 
and the universities of the nation. 

The four representatives of each state would have an equal 
vote, and the International Assembly would elect its president 
with a casting vote in case of equality. 

The International Assembly or Parliament, besides codifying 
the constituted rights and establishing in a Magna Charta the 
constituent rights of nations, in peace, in war, and in cases of 
dispute, would at once endeavor to promote the consolidation 
of peace and a harmonious internationalism amongst all states, 
so as to advance the culture and prosperity of the people, 
augmenting the frequency and intimacy of their mutual and 
reciprocal relation’. But this supreme international legislative 
power would always keep itself separate and alien from the 
internal government of the several states, which would remain 
in the full enjoyment of their respective autonomy and political 
rule, more or less liberal, more or Jess restrictive, autocratic, 
monarchical absolute or limited, or republican; thus following 
the counsel of the immortal Washington, who, eighty years 
ago, on the 17th of December, 1796, in his ‘‘Farewell’’ to the 
American people, recommended them strictly to abstain from 
mixing themselves up with, or intermeddling in, the affairs of 
other nations. | 

This regime of a futare Internationalism demands a judicial 
power which shall apply and enforce the legislation of the In- 
ternational Assembly ; a power which might be commended to 
a High and Supreme International Court, composed of special 
tribunals, to be elected by that legizlative body, in conformity 
with certain conditions as to the qualifications to be possessed 
by the magistrates so appointed. 

While Governments hesitate to decide upon systematically 
promoting the codification of a constituted, and the founding of 
@ constituent, right, and upon commending this arduous mission 
to an International Assembly composed of members of acknow]- 
edged authority in matters of diplomacy, policy, and jurispru- 
dence, public opinion, io the meantime, proclaiming the 
necessity of a positive International Law, has commenced 
bringing together certain materials more or Jess incomplete, 
more or less shaped out, more or less practicable, fitted to stim- 
ulate the initiative of the Executive Powers. During these 
Jast years, and especially since the Franco-German war, the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of Law of Nations, 
the International Institute of Ghent ; many other institutions, 
academies, and corporations in France, Italy, Germany, and 
America ; the numerous special publications which have issued 
in the shape of volumes, reviews, and journals, and the public 
meetings which have been held in both hemispheres, are daily 
more and more attracting the atteation of men at the head of 
public affairs to the international question. 

If Rassia, after granting freedom to her millions of serfs, has 
set forth the necessity of reforming the usages and customs of 
war—if Germany, which propounds a permanent peace—if 
Austria and Italy, whose well-being is so identified with the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe—if France, where the 
voices of illustrious men, taught by the reverses which their 
country has suffered, recommend peace, industry, and liberty 


as the best way of avenging the late war—if Great Britain, 
which lives by peace, and for the peace of all countries—if the 
United States, at the centenary of their independence, are not 
inspired by the pacific spirit of Washington and do not promote 
the constitution of an International Assembly—yet is it not 
totally impossible that other independent states, such as 
Swede and Norwegian, Denmark, Holland, Blegium, Switz- 
erland, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and the other American 
States may attempt, in more advanced days, and under more 
favorable conditions, to second the initiative which was boldly 
assumed fifty years ago at Panama by the young and inex- 
perienced Government of Columbia. 

And it is not unlikely that, should any great length of time 
elapse without any of the European or American Powers mani- 
festing their desire and intention to promote the constitution of 
an International Congress, an attempt might be made to essay, 
as preliminaries thereto, a series of Parliamentary Conferences 
amongst public men actually representatives or ex-representa- 
tives in national parliaments. 

There already exists a more than tacit assent to this idea in 
the minds of various Belgian, Italian, English, Swiss, German, 
Dutch, and American representatives; dnd no doubt can be 
entertained that not only the four hundred or more representa- 
tives who have voted in favor of arbitration in England, Italy, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and America, but many more, both 
in those and other countries, are now agreed as to the necessity 
of inaugurating the laying down of a Code of International 
Laws. . 

Let us hope that before many years an International Parlia- 
ment wi-l be constituted, to draw up such laws as ought to rule 
relations between nations estranged from each other, as the 
parliaments of confederation fix the reciprocal relations between 
the nations so confederated; and as National Parliaments, 
Congresses, Cortes, Assemblies, Reichstag, and the Bund es- 
tablish relations between municipalities, provinces, countries, 
and apartments. No doubt.can be entertained that by means of 
the education of the people, which moralizes and enriches 
them, by the development of facilities of communication, and 
doing away with the trammels which oppose the free circulation 
of thought and material products, war will eventually become 
more and more difficult. , 

The Parliamentary Conferences, and in due time the Inter- 
national Parliament, would have to promote the education of 
all classes in every country of the world, to their gain in cul- 
ture and morality, and to the benefit of international interests ; 
they would have to establish, as the only legal one to be used, 
an equal standard of weights, measures and moneys; they 
would have to reduce to the lowest possible cost the post office 
and telegraphic services, they would have to prepare a univer- 
sal freedom of transit without passports, customs, port, or dif- 
ferential flag dues ; continually reducing-the frontier tariffs and 
establishing customs, unions, or zollvereins (for at present 
some states only retain custom duties for war purposes), and 


should endeavor to hasten the unification of the civil and mer- 
cantile code of nations so that in every country each man’s 
industry and property may give him equal rights. 

An International Association of Chambers of Commerce, to 
be appointed by delegation from these Chambers, whose influ- 
ence is at present restricted in great measure to the nation 
where they are established, international clearing banks, and 
undertakings which shall combine with reciprocal advantages 
the interests of distinct nations, are, without doubt, destined 
hereafter to favor the interests and strengthen the cause of a 
permanent peace. ; 
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MILITARY REFINEMENT. souls; devouring whole hecatombs of victims without remorse 
BY HOWARD MALCOM, D.D. and without satiety; feeding on human flesh and blood; 


; _ {blasting haman hopes and scattering human bones; over- 

Robert Sutcliffe, a Quaker minister in England, visited this | turning palaces, cottages, and peaceful homes; burning entire 

country, and travelled very extensively, during the years 1804, | cities and villages ; demolishing the treasured products of art, 
1805 and 1806. In 1812 his Travels were published in Phila- 


industry, and Providence, and spreading fiendish havoc and 
delphia—a very valuable but very scarce book. 


desolation through every portion of the habitable globe ! 
The Indians were then humerous in every State; and Brit- 


tish troops were encamped in many places. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of military honor. 

He spent a few days in the neighborhood of West Chester, 
Penn., where a section of British troops was encamped. 
The friend with whom he stayed, related to him an incident 
during the revolutionary war ; showing how severely the farm- 
ers suffered in their property. ‘‘A near neighbor of his friend 
had a considerable stock of cheese on hand which had to be 
hid, to avoid being robbed of it. Some officers who were en- 
camped in the vicinity, obtained information respecting this 
stock of cheese, and one of them sent a servant to the mistyess 
of the house, saying that his master was very desirous to taste 
one of her cheeses, having been told that she made a better 
article than any of her neighbors, and not having tasted for a 
long time any that was fit to eat, he would freely give her a 
guinea for a small one. The servant was not able to ascertain 
the fact, and of course could not accomplish his errand. The 
officer then went himself to the house, and after much persua- 
sion prevailed on the mistress to let him have two or three, 
for which he would freely give hera guineaeach. He watched 
the mistress so closely, that he discovered where the stock 
was, without seeming te notice whence she brought the 
cheeses. After many expressions of thanks, he returned to 
camp. Next day a detachment of armed soldiers came to the 
house, and after forcibly taking the money which the officer 
had paid the day before, they went to where the cheese was 
kept, and carried off the whole, paying nothing. Such is the 
morality of war.”’ 


SAMPSON’S RIDDLE. 


‘¢ Out of the eater came forth meat and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” 

This ancient enigma which was proposed by Sampson at his 
marriage feast, was founded upon the fact, that by his pro- 
digious strength he had strangled and slain a roaring lion ; and 
that on revisiting the spot he found, that ‘* a swarm of bees ”’ 
had taken possession, and had deposited a store of honey in the 
carcass. Difficult as was the problem the treachery of his wife 
enabled his opponent to solve it, by asking ‘‘What is sweeter 
than honey, and what is stronger than a lion !”’ 

But there is, in the promised extinction of war, another and 
more evangelical solution. 

The grand project which has been announced, of forming a 
huge procession uf workingmen carrying swords and bayonets 
to the Centennial Anvil at Philadelphia, and there smelting 
them in the furnace kindled by the promoters of peace and then 
‘‘heating them into ploughshares and pruning-hooks’’—prob- 
ably under the superintendence of the veteran blacksmith 
philosopher and philanthropist, Elihu Burritt,—is truly eignifi- 
cant, as being the symbolic harbinger of one of the noblest and 
Jatest triumphs of Christianity. Behold the scene! As that 
ponderous hammer descends and crushes the horrid weapons, 
the obedient skill of evangelical peace-makers shapes and 
transforms them into useful implements of agriculture! Is not 
this wonderful transformation, a far better and more glorious 
solution of the ancient riddle, than that which the foregoing 
incident in the life of Sampson originally supplied ? 

The Sworn, wielded by the soldier’s hand, is the representa- 


tive and synonyme of War, the gigantic ‘‘ eater’’ and murderer’ 


of mankind, destroying their bodies and imperilling their 


Surely the ‘‘devouring sword” is stronger and fiercer than the 
lion! 

And yet, the very sword itself is to become the happy instru- 
ment of useful labor : and out of the symbol of War is to arise 
the token of Peace. ‘The monster is not merely to be destroyed 
and strangled, but actuallv transfurmed by the Omnipotent 
energy of the Prince of Peace into the representative instru- 
ments of repose and prosperity! Swords are to be beaten into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks: and, when the 
beastly brute is vanquished, the busy swarms of industry will 
immediately take possession of the dead carcass, and deposit 
inexhaustible stores of food comfort and delicious treasure ° 
Thus, again, ‘‘out of the eater will come forth meat ;”’ and out 
of the strong (or bitter) will come forth the promised and 
abundant sweetness of personal, social, national, universal and 
everlasting Peace! Well may the children of God rejoice in 
the prospect, and exclaim ‘* The Lord of Hosts is with us, the 
God of Jacob is our refuge !”’ Francis Warp. 


Oxford, lowa, March 27, 1876. 


A CURIOUS, BUT GOOD SERMON. 


A correspondent of the Methodist Advocate says: On my 
rounds of family visits, I found in the possession of one sister, 
Elizabeth Johnson, aged eighty-eight years, the following ser- 
mon, which she has retained on a small scrap of paper for over 
sixty years ; it is printed in the old style : 


A sermon onthe word MALT, preached by the Rev. Mr. Dodd, 
in a hollow tree. 


The Rev. Mr. Dodd, a very worthy minister who lived a few 
miles from Cambridge, had rendered himself obnoxious to many 
of the Cantabs by frequent preaching against drunkenness, sev- 
eral of whom meeting him ona journey, they determined to 
make him preach in a hollow tree which was near the roadside. 
Aecordingly, addressing him in great apparent politeness, they 
asked him if he had not lately preached much against drunken- 
ness. On his replying in the affirmative, they insisted that be 
should now preach from a text of their choosing. In vain did he 
remonstrate of the unreasonableness of expecting him to give 
them a discourse without study and in such a place; they were 
determined to take no denial, and the’word ‘‘malt’’ was given 
him by way of text, on which he immediately delivered himself 
as follows: - 

‘6 Beloved, let me crave your attention. lam a little man, 
come at short warning to preach a short sermon from a small 
subject, in an unworthy pulpit, to a slender cungregation. Be- 
loved, my text is‘ malt.’ I cannot divide it into words, it being 
but one. I must therefore, of necessity, divide it into letters, 
which I find to be these four M A L r. M, my beloved, is 
Moral; A, is Allevorical ; L, Litera] ; T, Theological. The 
Moral is set forth to teach you drunkards geod manners ; there- 
fore, M—masters, A—all of you, L—listen, T—to my text. 
Allegorical is when one thing is spoken and another meant. 
The thing spoken of is malt, the thing meant is the juice of 
malt, which you Cantabs make, M—your master ; A—your 
apparel ; L— your Jiberty ; and T—yourtrust. The literal is, 
according to the effects that it works; and these I find to be of 
two kinds ; first, in this world; secondly, in the world to come. 
The effects that it works in this are, in some, M—murder ; in 
others, A—adultery ; in all, L—looseness of life; and in some, 
T—treason. ‘lhe effects that it works in the world to come 
are, M—misery ; A—anguish ; L—]amentation ; T—torment. 
And so much for this time and text. I shall improve this first, 
by way of exhortation, M-—masters; A—all of you ; L— 
leave off ; T—tippling ; or, secondly, by way of excommunica- 
tion, M—masters ; A—all of you ; L—look for ; T—torment ; 
thirdly, by way of caution, take this—a drunkard is the annoy- 
ance of modesty, the spoil of civility, the destruction of reason, 
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the brewer’s agent, the alehouse benefactor, his wife’s sorrow, 
his children’s trouble, his own shame, his neighbor's scoff, a 
walking swill-bowl, the picture of a beast and the monster of a 
man. 


THE SWORD. 


He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one.—Luke 22: 36. 


After teaching on many occasions the law of peace and love ; 
instructing his followers to ‘‘ love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use 

ou’’ etc., our Saviour told his disciples to buy some swords ! ! 

f they really understood that his instructions would not permit 
the use of deadly weapons against their fellow-men, they must 
have received the instruction with surprise. That they did not 
so understand is evident by one of them saying, ‘* Lord, behold, 
here are twoswords. And he said unto them, it isenough.’’ He 
had found his disciples in that day, as many have been ever 
since, very ‘‘slow to believe.’’ e wished to give them one 
more lesson ; shall we say an object lesson! in regard to the 
sword, that they would thoroughly understand, and two were 
enough for that lta pat 

A servant of God might preach, or lecture on the horror and 
wickedness of war, and vividly portray the advantage of settling 
al] difficulties, whether personal or national, by other means 
than fighting. His hearers, however, could not tell what he 
might do if surrounded by an infuriated mob, who intended to 
take his lifs without cause; but if they saw him so situated, 
with enough men and instruments of defence to protect them- 
selves, and he should tell his adherents to inflict no deadly 
wound ; that it was better to suffer wrong, than to do wrong, 
there woald then be no room to doubt of his sincezity. 

This was the impressive lesson that Jesus wished to give 
with the sword ; and which could not have been so effectually 
given without the sword. I view it as the climax ot his teach- 
ing on this subject. With his surroundings, to order Peter to 
‘* put up again thy sword into its place, for all they that take 
the sword, shall perish with the sword,’’ leaves no place or 
occasion, [ think, in which {t is right, according to the Gospel, 
for a Christian to use deadly weapons. The Christians so 
understood it for a few of the first centuries of the Christian 
era. 

Christians generally believe that all wars and fightings will 
sometime cease under the influence of the Gospel of Christ. 
Let such remember that the Gospel requires now, all that it 
ever will require. Consequently all Christian professors should 
now cease to engage in carnal warfare. Should all Christians 
cease to have anything to do with war, the system would soon 
come into such disrepute, that war between civilized nations 
would very soon be unknown, except in the history of the past. 

Lawrie Tatum. 


THE FINANCE OF WAR. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Dr. Amasa Walker, in his ‘‘ Science of Wealth,’’ has a 
chapter on the ‘* Finance of War,’’ the object of which is to 
show the fallacy of the common idea ‘‘ that a vastly greater 
amount of money 1s needed in time of war than of peace.”’ 
The substance of his argument is that war does not increase 
the aggregate production of the people beyond that of peace ; 
that it does not add to the number of exchanges incident to the 
transaction of business, or to the amount of services to be paid 
for ; and, hence, that, so far as the people themselves, in dis- 
tinction from the government, are concerned, the: volume of 
money sufficient in peace will be equally so in war. Money 
is simply the medium of exchange and the measure of values; 
and if war does not increase the number of exchanges or the 
amount of the commodities exchanged, then it creates no gen- 
eral necessity for an increased quantity of money. 

The belligerent government, however, as such, is in a posi- 
tion very different from that of peace. Besides its usual func- 
tion of enacting and administering the laws and paying the 
expenses thereof, it is engaged in the special and extraordinary 
business of war; and this creates a demand for an unusual 
number of agents, as well as for a large amount of war 
material. Armies and navies are to be supported and equipped 


and kept in fighting condition. These war appliances involve 
expense, and, hence, ‘the money-chest ’’ of the government 
is subjected to a greatly increased draft upon its resources. It 
has more bills to pay, and money, or its equivalent, though not 
the direct instrument of military campaigns, is, nevertheless, the 
instrument of paying these bills. It isin this sense only that 
money forms the ‘‘ sinews ’’ of war. It belongs to the finan- 
cia] machinery of war; and, since the government is the 
prime operator and manager, and since, moreover, the business 
is one of rapid destruction, and not repreduction, all the time 
consuming the capital invested and yielding no profits in the 
economical sense, the government must have some way of con- 
stantly replenishing its own treasury. The augmented cur- 
rent that flows out demands a corresponding current that flows in. 


THE LIBERIAN WAR ENDED. 


Intelligence has been received from Western Africa that the 
war between Liberia and the natives is at an end. Some time 
since, the United States steamer Alaska, Captain A. A. 
Semmes, was ordered by the Navy Department to proceed 
from the Mediterranean to Liberia fur the purpose of aiding in 
the suppression of the revolt of the native tribes against the 
Liberian government. The Alaska arrived at Monrovia on 
the 5th of February last, and after taking on board the Ameri- 
can Minister and the President of Liberia, with his suite, pro- 
ceeded to Cape Palmas. Advices have been received from 
Captain Semmes, under date of March 2, that through his in- 
tervention and without resort to force, a treaty of peace has 
been signed by the chiefs of the various tribes at war with 
Liberia, on the one part, and the President of the Republic and 
Captain Semmes on the other. Liberia has thus been saved 
from a devastating conflict through the instrumentality of the 
navy. It is hoped that in future our men-of-war will continue 
to visit the coast. Their very presente will be a protection to 
the colony. The intervention of the United States in this 
matter was sought by the American Colonization Society, 
which maintains a constant interest in the young nation, now 
left to its own government on the shores of Africa. The So- 
ciety planted the colony, nursed it through its early struggles 
and dangers, and now desires to make it an inviting home for 
the African race. [ta future is the hope of millions of that 
people, many of whom are now looking longingly to Liberia 
as a more promising land for them than the United States. 


WE SHOULD OPPOSE WAR ON ACCOUNT OF 
ITS PHYSICAL EVILS. 


The physical evils of war are immense. They surpass our 
powers of description. A battle is usually reported by one 
party or another as ‘‘A brilliant victory! A glurious success! ’? 
But what a misnomer in the light of facts! What glory 
can you see in mangled corpses, in thousands of men and 
horses perforated with bullets, or torn limb from limb by bomb 
shells, and others writhing in pain, trampled under fout by 
flying squadrons, and left to die upon the field ? These physi- 
cal ills are not limited to a single day of battle; they are 
followed by a long train of sufferings in hospitals. Many of 
them are of such a nature as to endure for life. What~ sad 
proof we have of this in the large numbers of returned sol- 
diers, who lost one or more limbs in the late war, or received 
other serious, permanent injuries. Nor is this all. The 
poverty resulting to a large number on account of the destruc- 
tion of their homes and their property, by devastating armies, 
must be taken into account. In view of all this mass of physi- 
cal woe, on the battlefield, in hospitals, in desolate homes— 
endured by widows and orphans in poverty ; by shattered con- 
stitutions ; by life-long cripples, as the inevitable frnit of war,— 
O Christians ! in view of all this, I ask you is this the business 
of the followers of the Prince of Peace !— Morning Star. 


The Emperor of Russia has lately declared that he will use 
his powerful influence to preserve Peace in Europe, and sol- 
emnly calls on the other powers to assist him. ‘The friends 
of humanity, the world over, are indebted to this mighty aux- 
liary for his wise course in this matter. 
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OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


On Friday last the House passed the bill, by a vute of 139 to 
4, transferring the Indian Bureau to the War Department. 
The matter has been under discussion for the last fortnight at 
various times; and how much the country or the cause of hu- 
manity will be the gainer by the change may be judged from 
the facts presented in the course of debate by Hon. Mr. Seelye 
of the Tenth Congressional District. In his argument against 
the measure Mr. Seelye confined himself mainly to a recital of 
the undisputed facts of history, showing the wretched policy 
we have pursued in our dealings with the Indian tribes, and 
placing the responsibility of all our recent Indian wars upon the 
rash, indiscreet and cruel conduct of the officers of the army. 
A few of the illustrations as to the source and origin of these 
long and expensive contests are all that we have space to give, 
although they are intensely interesting and instructive. The 
great Sioux war of 1852-3-4, which cost the country $40,000,- 
000, originated in a dispute concerning a cow which strayed from 
a Mosmon emigrant train, and which aband of Sioux found and 
ate. A lieutenant at Fort Laramie was appealed to to recover 
the cow ; a conference was had with the [ndians, and they 
offered to pay her full value to the owner; but this would not 
answer. The lieutenant then demanded the surrender of the 
man who had taken her, but the Indians said he could not be 
found. Thereupon he ordered his troops to fire, and the chief 
was slain. Mr. Seelye showed by the most indubitable evi- 
dence that the wars in Oregon in 1854-55 were brought about 
entirely by the indiscretion of the army. The troops were 
ordered out of Oregon in 1851 because the Superintendent of 
Todian Affairs would not consent to go until the troops were 
removed, and they were ordered back in 1853 because it was 
said that the peaceful state which existed in the interval 
brought no money into Oregon. During the three years of 
1851, 1852 and 1853 the entire cost of keeping the Indians at 
peace by peaceful means in Oregon and California and Idaho 
altogether was only $25,000, while in 1854 and 1855 it cost 
the Government $10,000,000 in Oregon alone to quell disturb- 
ances by the army which the army itself had created. The 
Indian war with the Cheyennes in 1864-5, Mr. Seelye demon- 
strated, were directly due to the mismanagement of the mili- 
tary. First, a lieutenant undertook to arrest some Indians at 
Sand Creek, with no authenticated cause: then a major guar- 
anteed protection to a band who were ready to lay down their 
arms and live in peace; then a colonel ordered the same band 
to be surrounded, and though he knew the guarantee they had 
received and also that they had since committed no offence, and 
though he saw, as he drew near, the hapless wretches, women 
and little children as well as men, huddling around a United 
States flag, up to which they were gazing for the protection 
which a United States military officer had promised they ehould 
receive—though he knew and saw all this, for we have sworn 
and copious testimony to the fact, he ordered and secured their 
massacre with such atrocious cruelties to the living and such 
indecent mutilations of the dead that one wonders whether the 
perpetrators could be human beings or whether they were fiends 
in the guise of men. This deed, said Mr. Seetye, taught the 
Indian that he could trust no one but himself, and to let his 
savage instincts ruo untrammelled. The Cheyennes and 
Kiowas and Comanches were all inflamed, and conflagration, 
death, and pillage reigned all along our borders. It took two 
years to stop this terror, during which time, besides the im- 
mense loss to private individuals of property and life, it cost the 
Government $35,000,000 and many lives of soldiers; while 
leaving out the Sand Creek massacre, orly twenty Indians, al] 
told, were slain. From this we had another war, lasting 
through 1867 and 18638, which itis reported cost us $40,000,000 
and the lives of over 300 men, while just six Indians and no 
more, were slain. In 1866 we were at peace with the Sioux 
when the military officer in command—another major-general 
of the army—in direct violation of treaty stipulations, planted 
the military posts of Phil. Kearney, Reno and C. F. Smith in 
the actual territory of these Indians. It was an unwarrantable 
act and they flew to arms, and it cost the Government at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a month and many lives before they could be 
subdued, and when peace came, and new treaties were made, 
the Government acknowledged the origina] rights of the Indians 


and ordered the forts to be vacated which had caused the war. 
In continuation of his argument, Mr. Seelye traced the Modoc 
war, the war in Arizona and the present troubles in the Black 
Hills, saying : ‘‘There has not been an Indian war for half a 
century but that the whites have been the aggressors, and 
hardly one for the same period but can be traced directly to the 
mismanagement of the military.’? In conclusion, he said : 

‘‘But during the last six years, for the first time since the 
Government began, it has sought to introduce directly among 
these people Christian influences. It has selected its agents 
and superintendents, not from the army and not from the re- 
tainers of a political party, but from the churches of the land. 
The result has been better and larger than one who knew the 
difficulties, however sanguine, might have hoped. It has not 
been all that was desired. The work is very great, and the 
workmen, though thus selected, have sometimes turned out 
very weak. But never before could a Christian philanthropist 
find so much hope in our treatment of the Indians as now. I 
implore the House not to retrace these steps nor retard a for- 
ward movement in the same direction. Do not let either the 
army or a dominant party have again the management of these 
affairs. Save the Indian, I entreat, from the cruelty of the 
one and the corruption of the other, and from the selfishness of 
both.”’— Boston Herald. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. 


A correspondent in Paris calls our attention to the fact that 
the Socialist programme issued just before the election, con- 
tained the following paragraph which he asserts met with the 
general approval of the Paris working men :—‘‘ The massacre 
between nations should be no longer of our time, and the future 
government of the Republic, without neglecting the precau- 
tionary measures necessary, from the state of things created in 
Europe by the ambition of monarchs, should join the English, 
Italian, American, Swedish, and Belgian Governments in ask- 
ing for the establishment of an International Court of Arbitra- 
tion, destined to prevent wars and permit general disarmament.’ 


France has astonished us in nothing so much of Jate years as 
in her capacity to raise money. She paid off the milhards to 
the Germans with promptness and apparent facility that made 
men stare, and caused many to declare that in national pride 
she had exhausted herself rather than be under obligatiuns to 
a foe, or have their garrisons quartered on her soil. But now 
we learn by a recent dispatch that in the matter of a municipal 
loan for the city of Paris an amount forty times greater than 
was desired was offered in the bids. This significant fact 
proves the thrift and the wealth of the French people, and their’ 
unflinching confidence in their own nation. This is one great 
reason for their rapid recovery from the greatest of misfortunes 
and the apparent safety with which they pass through the 
severest trials. Truly, their faith in themselves saves them, 
when all others despair. After all its adversity France might 
still rise to great power and importance in the European bal- 
ance, if she would only conquer her foolish desire for glory, 
and her passion for revenge for past defeats. France needs 
peace, absolute peace for a generation, when she would prvba- 
bly come out again stronger than ever; and this she would 
have if her demagogues could be kept quiet, for it luoks just 
now, with all the nervous fears about the matter, as if no nation 
would wisely court war. 


An Austrian paper published a long letter from a member of 
the Austrian Reichstag stating that the idea of an Interna- 
tional Conference of Deputies to discuss the expediency of a 
reduction or disbandment of standing armies 1s nearing realiza- 
tion. The Austrian and Hungarian delegates discussed this 
matter before they separated, and a great many deputies are 
now in communication with English, French, German, Italian 
and Swiss members of Parliament on the subject. 

The Vienna newspapers also state that Herr Fux, a mem- 
ber of the Progressist party in the Austrian Reichstag, has 
given notice of a resolution asking the Government to instruct 
the Minieter of Foreign Affairs to invite the Powers friendly 
to Austria to a conference which would consider the ex 
diency of reducing European armaments on the basis of definite 
proposals to be made by the different Governments. 
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THE CITY OF PEACE. 


BY C. 1. WEDGEWOOD. 


When I am weary, and ‘tis often now, 
Since | am growing old, 

I read a letter, written long ago, 
And worn at every fold. 


It came from a far country, and it tells 
Of one more distant still, 

In whose brave mansions He who sent it dwells, 
As all who love him will. 


I read of thee with many a loving note, os 
Oh, country, fair to see! 

And pondering here, thy palaces remote 
No longer seem to me. 


I know the way so well, and there is One 
Who in his place afar, 

Shines in thy light that comes not from the sun, 
Dearer than others are. 


Oh, rest and peace! Oh, city far away, 
Thy gates wide open stand ! 

Thou hast no night; in thee the endless day 
Of God is now at hand! ' 


Pilgrim I am, slow toiling through the dust, 
: Where He I seek hath trod, 
To find some morn, when sight shall conquer trust, 
The city of my God! 


The home of Him who sent my letter old, 
W hose promises divine 

Are more to me than all this earth can hold, 
For all He has is mine! : 


A very poor and aged man, busied in planting and grafting 
an apple-tree, was rudely interrupted by this interrogation : 
‘*Why do you plant trees, wno cannot hope to eat the fruit of 
them?”’’ He raised himself up, and leaning upon his spade, 
replied, ‘‘Some one planted trees for me before | was born, and 
I have eaten the fruit. 1 now plant for others that the me- 


THE MURDERED GUIDE. 


In his recent work, **The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” 
Sir Samuel Baker relates the following thrilling incident : 

Many years since, when the Egyptian troops first conquered 
Nubia, a regiment of them were passing across a certain des- 
ert. The heat was oppressive, almost beyond endurance ; 
and their supply of water was very scanty. ‘They were put 
on short allowance. Far off they thought they saw a beauuful 
lake, with branching palm-trees. They longed for the water 
and the cool shadows. Their Arab guide told them there was 
no lake there ; it was a mirage—a floating. alluring delusion. 
They insisted on taking the testimony of their own eyes, and 
urged him to deviate from the chosen pathway across that 
trackless waste. He resisted. He wotld not waste the pre- 
cious time. He would not yield to their mistaken notions. 

At last they came to open vielence, and, when they sought 
to compel him to their views, he resisted, and they—whose 
very life depended upon his life—left him weltering in his 
blood. 

Then the whole regiment, with wild delight, and eager for 
their anticipated refreshment and repose, rushed towards the 
fascinating waters. Parched and heated, they tore across the 
hot sands. ‘They were scorched and blinded and bewildered ; 
and yet farther and farther they struck into the wide waste; 
farther and farther they separated themselves from their 
dead guide, who alone had the secret of their safety. And 
still the visionary lake fied befure them as a phantom,and 
the palm-trees beckoned with their high-up hands. At last, 
never nearer the object of their search, tired and disappointed, 
maddened and in despair, one after another was compelled to 
give up the pursuit and to perish. Not a single man survived 
to tell the ead tale of their delusion and death ; but long after- 
wards, Arabs in search of the party found the murdered guide 
and the regiment of withered corpses. 


HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 


‘©T wish that pony was mine,’’ said a little boy, who stood 
at a window looking down the road. ‘ 

‘What would you do with him?’’ asked his brother. 

‘‘Ride him; that’s what I’d do.”’ 

“All day long ?”’ 

‘Yes, from morning till night.”’ 

‘You'd have to let me ride him sometimes,’’ said the 


morial of my gratitude may exist when I am dead and gone.’’ | brother. 
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—— 


‘“Why would I! You'd have noright in him if he was | till he is ‘‘confronted’’ by his breakfast. Such a girl, other 


mine.’’ 

‘*Father would make you let me have him part of the time.’’ 

‘No, he wouldn’t!’’ 

‘‘My children,’’ said the mother, who had been listening, 
and now saw that they were beginning to get angry with each 
other, ‘‘let mu tell you of a quarrel! that happened between two 
boys no bigger nor older than you are, that I read about the 
other day. They were going along the road talking together 
in a pleasant way. when one of them said : 

‘+ *T wish I had all the pasture-land in the world.’ 

‘‘The other said, ‘And1 wish | had all the cattle in the 
world.’ 

‘*<What would you do then?’ asked his friend. 

‘**Why, I would turn them into your pasture-land.’ 

‘**No, you wouldn't,’ was the reply. 

‘6¢Ves, I would.’ 

***But ] wouldn’s let you.’ 

‘¢*T wouldn’t ask you.’ 

‘** You shouldn't do it.’ 

‘¢ 6] should.’ 

***You shan’t.’ 

_** “T will,’ and with that they seized and pounded each other 
like two silly. wicked boys as they were.”’ 

The children laughed, but their mother said: 

‘* You see in what trifies quarrels often, begin. Were you 
any wiser than these boys in your half angry talk about an im- 
aginary pony? If I had not been here, who knows but you 
might have been as silly and wicked as they were.’? 


THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Quaker of the olden time ! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand Jures of sin 
Around him had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law ; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 

And pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all. 


O Spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 

Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 

Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer ! 


LAUGHING CHILDREN. 


Give me the boy or girl who smiles as soon as the first rays 
of the morning sun glance in through the wirdow, gay, happy 
and kind. Sucha boy will be fit to ‘‘make up’’ into a man— 
at least when contrasted with the sullen, morose, crabbed fel- 
low, who snaps and snarls like a surly cur, or growls and 
grunis like a hyena from the moment he opens his angry eyes 


things being favorable, will be good material to aid in gladden- 
ing some comfortable home, or to refine, civilize, tame and hu- 
manize a rude brother, making him gentle, affectionate and 
lovable. It isa feast to even look at such « joy-inspiring 
girl, and see the smiles flowing, so to speak, from the parted 
lips, displaying a set of clean, well-brushed teeth, looking al- 
most the personification of beauty and goodness, singing. and 
as merry as the birds that cummenced their moraing concert 
long before the Jazy boys dreamed that the sun was approach- 
ing and about to poura whole flood of light and warmth upon 
the earth. 


CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 


I need not dwell on the moral debasement that must ensue. 
The passions are unleashed Jike so many blood-hounds, and 
suffered to rage. AJ] the crimes which fill our prisons stalk 
abroad, plaited with the soldier’s garb, and anwhipt of justice. 

Murder, robbery, rape, arson, theft, are the sports of this 
fiendish Saturnalia, when 


The gates of mercy shall be al] shut up, 
And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of 
In the liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscrence wide as hell. 


Such is the foul disfigurement which War produces iu man, 
of whom it has been so beautifully said, ‘‘How noble in rea- 
son, how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god!’’ 

When, oh! when shall the St. Louis of the Nations arise— 
the Christian ruler, or Christian people, who, in the spirit of 
True Greatness, shall proclaim, that hencetorward forever the 
great Trial by Battle shall cease; that ‘‘thege battles’’ shall be 
abolished throughout the Commonwealth of civilization ; that 
a spectacle so degrading shall never be allowed again to take 
place ; and that it is the duty of Nations, involving of course 
the highest policy, to establish love hetween each other, and, 
in all respects, at all times, with all persons, whether their 
own people or the people of other lands, to be governed by the 
sacred Law of Right, as between man and man. May God 
speed the coming of that day !— Charles Sumner. 


heart, 


SEVEN ‘‘MINDS.” 


1. Mind your tongue! Don't let it speak hasty, cruel, 
unkind, or wicked words. Mind! 

2. Mind your .eyes! Don’t permit them to look on wicked 
books, pictures, or objects. Mind! 

3. Mind your ears! ‘Don’t suffer them to listen to wicked 
speeches, songs, or words. Mind! 

4. Mind your ips! Don’t let tobacco foul them. Don't Jet 
strong drink pass them. Don’t let the food of the glutton 
enter between them. Mind! 

5. Mind your hands! Don’t let them steal or fight, or 
write any evil words. Mind! 

6. Mind your feet! Don’t let them walk in the steps of the 
wicked. Mind! 

7. Mind your heart! Don’t let the love of sin dwell in it. 
iy give itto Satan, but ask Jesus to make it his throne. 

ind ! 


A poor simple-hearted African once went to Mr. Moffatt, the 
missionary, and told him, with a lugubrivus face, that his dog 
had torn his copy of the Testament, and swallowed some leaves 
of it; and that he was grieved about it, for the dog was 
very valuable. 

‘‘But,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘why do you grieve so! Yon 
get another Testament, and the leaves will not hurt the 

Oo ae 

‘‘Ah !?’ said the savage, ‘‘that’s what I fear. He is a good 
hunter and a good watch-dog, and the New Testament is s0 
full of gentleness and love that I am afraid he will never be of 
service again ”’ 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. 
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AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 
WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH THE DEMIJOHNS?! 


*© Who’s that, I wonder?’’ said Mrs. Seaburn, as she heard 
a ring at the basement door. 

** Ah! it’s Marshall,’? returned her husband, who had 
looked out at the window, and recognized the grocer’s cart. 

** And what have you had sent home now, Henry? ’ 

But before Mr. Seaburn could answer, the door of the sitting 
room was opened, and one of the domestics looked in, and 
asked, ‘‘ What'll I do wid the demijohns, mum?”’ 

‘‘ Demijohns?’’ repeated Mrs. Seaburn. 

‘* Put them in the hall, and I’]] attend to them,’’ interposed 
the husband. 

‘* Henry, what have you sent home now ?’’ the wife asked 
after the domestic was gone 

** Some nice old brandy,’’ replied Henry. 

Cora Seaburn glanced up at the clock, and then looked down 
upon the floor. There was a cloud upon her fair brow, and it 
was very evident that something lay heavily upon her heart. 


Presently she walked to the wall and pulled the bell cord, and: 


the summons was answered by the chambermaid. 

** Are George and Charles in their room?’’ 

‘* Yes, ma‘am.’’ 

‘¢ Tell them it is school-time.”’ 

The gi:] went out, and in a little while two boys entered the 
sitting room with their books under their arms and their caps 
in their hands. They were bright, happy, healthy fellows, 
with goodness and truth stamped upon their rosy faces, and 
the light of free conscience gleaming in their sparkling eyes. 
George was thirteen years of age, and Charles eleven; and 
certainly those two parents had reason to be proud of them. 
The buys kissed their mother, gave a happy ‘‘ good morning” 

their father, and then went away to school. 

‘* Come,’’ said Mr. Seaburn, some time after the boys had 
gone, ** what makes you so suber ?’’ 

** Sober !"’ repeated the wife, looking up. 

" Yes. You have been sober and mute ever since the grocer 
came. 
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‘¢ Do you want me to tel] you why ?”’ 

‘* Of course I do.” 

‘+ Well, Henry, I am sorry you have bad that spirit brought 
into the house.’’ 

‘* Pooh! what’s the use in talking so, Cora? 
have me do without it, would you?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” 

‘* | mean that I would cut clear of the stuff, now and forever.’’ 

* * * * a * * 


‘* Tt is time I was at the store.’’ 
**{ will detain you but a moment, Henry. Just answer me 
a few questions. Now call to mind al! the families of your 
acquaintance ; think of all the domestic circles you have known 
from your school boy days to the present ; run your thoughts 
through the various homes where you have been intimate—do 
this, and tell me if in any one instance you ever knew a single 
jay to be planted by the hearthstone from the wine cup? Did 
you ever know one item of good to flow to a family from its use?”’ 
‘* No; I cannot say that 1 ever did—not as you mean.”’ 
‘* And now answer me again. Have you seen any great 
griefs planted by the intoxicating bow] upon the hearthstone?’’ 
Henry Seaburn did not answer, for there passed before him 
sich grim spectres of sorrow and grief, that he shuddered at 
the mental vision. What sights he saw as he unrolled the 
canvas of his memory ! 

‘‘ Henry,’’ whispered the wife, moving to his side, and wind- 
ing one arm about his neck, ‘‘ we have two boys They are 
growing to be men. They are noble, generous and tender- 
/hearted. They love their home and honor their parents. 
| They are here to form these characters, to receive those im- 
pressions, which thal] be the basis upon which their future 
weal or woe must rest. Look at them. Gh! think of them. 
Think of them doing battle in the great struggle of the life be- 
fore them. Oh! for our children, for those two boys, for the 
men we hope to see them, for the sweet memories we would 
have them cherish of their home, for the good old age they 
may reap, let us cast this thing out now and forever!’ 

Cora kissed her husband, as she ceased speaking ; and then 
he arose to his feet, but he made her no reply. 

‘* Henry, you are not offended ?”’ 

‘© No,’ he said. He returned her kiss, and without another 
word left the house and went to his store. 

Atter the bank had closed, and as Henry Seaburn was think- 
ing of going to. his dinner, he received a note through the 
penny post. It was from a medical friend, and contained a re- 
quest that he would call at the hospital on his way home 

‘* There is a man in one of the lower wards who wishes to 
see you,’’ said the doctor. 

‘* Does he know me?’’ asked Seaburn. 

‘* He says he does.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name ?’’ 

‘* He won’t tel] us. He goes by the name of Smith, but I 
am satisfied that such is nov his true name. He is in the last 
stage of consumption and delirium. He has lucid intervals, 
but they do not last long. He was picked up in the street, and 
brought here. He heard your name, and said he knew you once.”’ 

Mr. Seaburn went intu the room where the patient lay, and 
looked at him Surely he never knew that man! ‘* There 
trust be some mistake,”’ he said. 

The invalid beard him, and opened his eyes—such bloodshot, 
unearthly eyes! ; 

‘‘ Harry,’’ he whispered, trying to lift himself upon his 
elbow, ‘‘is this Henry Seaburn !"’ 

‘¢ That is my name.”’ 

‘* And don't you know me?”’ 

‘* 1 am sure I do not.’’ 

‘* Have you forgotten your old playmate in boyhood, Harry, 
your friend in other years, your chum in college ?”’ 

‘* What !’’ gasped Seaburn, starting back aghast, for a glim- 
mer of the truth burst upon him. ‘* This isnot Alec Lomberg?”’ 

‘* All that is left of him, my Hal,’’ returned the poor fellow, 
putting forth his wasted, skeleton hand, and smiling a faint, 
quivering, dying smile. 

‘* Alexander Lomberg !"’ said Henry, gazing into the bloated, 
disfigured face before him. 
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You wouldn’t - 
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** You wouldn’t have known me, Hal ?”’ 

‘Indeed, no!’ 

‘* T know [am altered.”’ 

‘* But, Alec,’’ cried Seaburn, ** how is this? 
here 1”? 

** Rum, my Hal—Rum! I'm about done for. But I wanted 
to see you. They told me you lived not far away, and I would 
look upon one friend before I died.’’ 

‘* But ! heard that you were practising in your profession, 
Alec, and doing well ”” 

**So f did do well when I practised, Hil 
some pleas, but I have given up all that.’’ 

‘* And your father—where is he?’’ 

Don't mention him, Hal. Weve broken. IT don't know 
him ; he taught me to drink! Ay, he tauvht me, and then 
turned the cold shoulder upon ine when | drank tuo much! 
But Pin gone, Hal—poing, going !"’ 

Henry Seaburn gazed into that terrible face, and remem- 
bered what its owner had been: the son of wealthy parents , 
the idul of a fond mother; the favorite at sclrool, at play and 
at college ; a lizht of intellect and physical beanty, and a noble, 
generous friend. And now, alas! ‘* Alec, can I help you?’ 

‘Yes "' And the poor fellow started higher up trom his 
pillow, and something of the old light struggled for a moment 
in his eye. ‘* Pray for me, Hal. Pray for my soul! Pray 
that I may go where my mother is! She won't disown her 
boy. She could not have done it had she lived. Oh! she was 
a gvod mother, Hal Thank God she didn’t live to see this! 
Pray for me—pray—pray. Let me go to HEeK!”’ 

As the wasted man sank back, he fell to weeping. and in a 
mo:nent more one of his paruxysins came on, and he began to 
rave. He thought Harry was his father, and he enrsed him, 
aud cursed the habit that had been fastened upon him under 
that father’s influence. But Henry could not stop to listen. 
With an aching heart he turned away and left the hospital. 
He could nut go home to dinner then ; he went down town. 
and got dinner there. At night he went to the hospital again. 
He would enquire after his friend, if he did not see him. 

‘¢ Poor felluw !’’ said the physician, ‘** he never came out of 
that fit; he died in half an hour after you went out.’’ 

It was dark when Henry Seaburn reached home. 

* You didn’t tell Bridyet where to put thuse demijohns, 
Henry,’’ said his wife. She had not noticed his face, tor the 
gas was burning but dimly. 

* Ah! I forgot. Cuime down with me, Cora, and we'll find 
a place for them.”’ 

His wife followed him down into the basement ; and one by 
one he took the demijohns and carried them into the rear yard, 
and there he emptied their contents into the gewer. Then he 
broke the vessels in pieces with his fout, and bade Bridget 
have the dirtman take the fragments away in the morning. 
Not one word had he spoken to his wife all the while, nor did 
she speak to him. He returned to the sitling room, where his 
boys were at their books, and took a seat on one of the téte-a- 
tétes. He called his wife and children about him, and then 
he told them the story of Alexander Lomberg. 

‘* And now iny loved ones,’’ he added, laying his hande up- 
on the heads of his boys, ‘I have made a solemn vow that 
henceforth my children shall find no such influence at their 
home. They shall never have the occasion to curse the exam- 

le of their father. I will touch the wine-cup no more forever. 
hat say you, mv boys—will you join me in the pledge ?”’ 

They joined him with a glad, gushing willingness; for their 
hearts were full, and their sympathies all turned, by a mother’s 
careful Jove, to right. 

‘¢ And you, Cora?”’ 

‘+ Yes, yes !’’ she cried. ‘* And may the holy lesson of this 
hour never be forgotten! O God! let it rest as an angel of 
mercy upon my boys. Let it bea light to their feet in the 
time of temptation! And so shall they bless through life 
the influence they carry with them from their home.”’ 


Why are you 


I have mide 


Christianity looks upon al} the human race as children of the 
same tather; and in ordering us to do gvod, to love as brethren, 
to furgive injuries, and to study peace, it quite annihilates the dis- 
position for martial glory, and utterly debases the pomp of war. 


HARD WORK IN BOYHOOD. 


The recent accounts of Mr. Wilson's boyhood and appren- 
liceship have startled many young people who thought they 
were having a hard time in Jife, and were subject to great dis- 
advantages. They are living int sunshine and luxury compared 
with Mr. Wilson. The saine impression is made by the early 
life of the late Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield. Few boys in 
our tine would be willing to pass through his experience. 

IIe says that he rose at six in the morning, in winter, and 
made the fires; sawed wood till eight,—enough for three fires 
during the twenty-four hours; went to schvol from half-past 
eight till eleven ; ran errands till one; dined at half-past ; 
school again from two till half-past four ; after tea wrote for his 
employer till nine, and studied till bedtime at eleven. This 
was a daily routine, with very slight changes. He says; ‘1 do 
not think I spend half an houra week in idleness.”’ 

I1 was by stern industry of this kind in boyhood, that such 
men are trained for position, and eminence, and respunsibility. 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 
BY H. W. LUNGFELLOW. 


A gentle boy, with soft‘and silken locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary skies ; 


A fearless rider on hia father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told 
Atthe Round Table of the nursery, 
Of herves and adventures manifold,— 


There will be other towers for thee to build ; 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride ; 

There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


Gop Counts.—A brother and sister were playing in: the 
dining-room when their mother set a basket of cakes on the 
tea-table and went out. 

‘* How nice they look,’’ said the boy, reaching to take one. 
His sister earnestly objected, and even drew back his hand, 
repeating that it was against their mother’s direction. 

** She did not count them,’’said he. 

‘© But perhaps God did,’’ answered the sister. 

So he withdrew from the temptation, and sitting down 
seemed to meditate. 

‘* You are right,’’ said he, looking at her with a cheerful 
yet serious air, ‘‘ cod does count; for the Bible says that ‘ the 
hairs of our head are all numbered.’ ’’ 
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MAY THERE BE PEACE! 


Feeling the time to be appropriate for a Convention of the 
Friends uf Peace, we cordially extend to you, aud through you, 
to the Administration of your Nation, State or City ; your 
Peace Society ; your Statesmen, Jurists or Friends of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Disarmament, an invitation to meet with 
us during this Centennial year in the city of Philadelphia. 

We have been granted the use of old Carpenters’ Hall, 
where the first Continental Congress met in 1774 and made a 
Declaration of War. We propose to hold a series of meetings 
therein, continuing through five or six days, and to make at the 
same time a Derluration of Peace. 

After the lapse of a hundred years, characterized by the ex- 
perience of history, the advancement of civilization and the 
better understanding of the Christian docirine, we feel that 
something should be done to establish a system of Arbitration, 
through Lnternational Law. and universal good will, that shall 
take the place of war and lead to a peneral Disartinament, in the 
interest of economy, lite, happiness and a common brother- 
hood. 

The Hall is in Carpenters’ Court, from the south side of 
Chesinut street east of Fourth street. 

The meetings will commence on MONDAY, JULY 10th, 
and cuntinue until the 14th, appropriating the 10th and Lith, to 
English; 12th, to French; 13th to German; 14th, to other 
nationalities and the closing services, 

The sessions will be from 11 A. M. to 3P. M. 


lt is desirable that every Government, Peace Suciety or or- 
ganization having Peace as its object, be repreeented by one or 
more Delevates, and that the names of such be forwarded as 
early as possible, to our resident Secretary, Henry T. Child, 
M. 1D., 634 Race street, Philadelphia. 

Should any one wish to deliver an address, or contribute an 
essay, on Arbitration, Disarmament or any of the means where- 
by Peace may be promoted and secured, the name of such 
should be reported early, in order that the Prugramme may be 
arranged. 

We recommend and will be pleased to receive appropriate 
Mouves. to be placed in the Hall; and suggest that each Del- 
evation shall bring a Motto of its own. 

Suitable Mementos, Memorials and Contributions will be 
gratefully received. 

Interpreters will be present ; among them Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has kindly volunteered to serve. 

A Declaration of Peace wil) be upon the table, to receive the | 
signatures of those affirming to the principles of Peace, and asa 
register of those attending this Convention, 

On behalf of the Universal Peace Union. 


Aurrep H. Love, President, 
Henry T. Cuitp, M. D. Secretary. 
Philadelphia, May, 1876. 


Note.—We are desired by Friend Love to state that the 
**Centennial Peace Forge,’’ which has already been noticed in 
the ApvucaTe, was proposed by the workingmen and if carried 
out by them due notice will be given. Friends, let us make 
the Centennial a grand era fur peace. H. C. D. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Received of Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Coraohill, several volumes. 
Mp to Fifteen and Only Men; two interesting stories for boys, 
in vue volume. A Candle Lighted by the Lord; a story for the 
old and young, showing how one of small talents, if devoted 
and earnest, may find opportunities for usefuluess. Now 1s 
Carist Risen ; a small quarto of Easter poems, illustrated with 
tasteful cuts ‘The selections are from a wide field ; hymns 
of comfort and hope, appropriate to the mourning of the Resur- 
rection. 


PEHACKEH AND WAR. 


EIGHT ESSAYS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


I. Le Monde. 
II. Sketch of the Peace Cause. 
III. Mistakes about Peace. 
IV. Substitutes for War. 
V. How to Prevent Rebellion. 
VI. The Books Our Children Read. 
VIL. Why the World Has Not Been Christianized. 
VHI. Frederick the Great. 


Published by Amasa Lorp, Elgin, Ill. 


A valuable work and should be largely circulated. 
25 cents per copy Send tu the Pubsshec. 


Price 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every mouth by the American Peace Society. 
SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


Postage twelve centsa year. Expitep BY THE SECRETARY. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Howarp Maxcom, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Wa. G. Hussarp, Ese., Delaware, Ohio. 
Euinu Bureirt, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 
Ase. Stevens, LL. D., Brook/yn, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE INFORMER, 


AIN HIGHT -PAGHE MONTHLY, 
Is Published at Elgin, Ili., 


Be TS COON Bes oie sides sseenanen tesa per annum. 
A valuable book of 60 octavo pages, entitled Peace and War, 
sent free to each new subscriber. 


THE INFORMER is devoted largely to the subject of Peace, but has 
five other departinents, each in charge of a competent editor. 
Send subscription or for specimen copies to 


AMASA LORD, the Publisher. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the *‘Peace Associa. 
tion of Friends in America.” 11 is filed with facts and argu 

menta to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and uoneces- 
saty. ‘That if men and women ot intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find au apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soun be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brutherhved of mankind, 
and that we cannot imjure another without injuring ours lves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, ur 5 copies sent to une 
address tur $2. free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Alsv, a well-selected stuck of peace publications, both 
fur aduits and children. 

Address, 


DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio, 


SAVE YOUR 


MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
TEA STORE, 


88 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has ow four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object uf Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 


A SUGGESTION TO PEACE-MEN. 


No opportunity to advance the cause of peace should be unim- 
proved. Will not the friends of the cause, everywhere, be 
willing as occasion shall be affurded, to speak to leading men 
of the National Republican party, for the purpose of inducing 
them to use their influence to induce the National Republican 
convention, which is to occur in Cincinnati in next sixth month, 
to give expression favorable to arbitration in lieu of war, 
for the adjustment of disputes amung nations. Peace-men, be 
vigilant! ‘* Sow beside all waters,’’ and ‘‘ gro# not weary of 
well-doing.’’ JESSE GREEN, 

Agent for P. A. of F. in America. 
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OUR NEWLY ELECTED SECRETARY. MEMBERSHIP. 


We are most happy to announce to our friends and patrons,| The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
that, at our late annual meeting, the Rev Charles Howard | stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
Malcom. of Newport, R.1., was elected correeponding secretary | one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 


of the Ainerican Peace Society, to fill the place made vacant ) $100.00 an honorary member. 


by the death of the lamented Dr. James B. Miles. Mir. The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 


Malcom is a son of Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., many years} year, and to life members and directors during life. 


a president of our time honored society, and will bring to the If one is not able to give the tull amount of a meimbership, or 


position (if accepted by him) the prime of an active life, directurship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 


various learning, broad and eatholic views and aAeart deeply with the understanding that the remainder 18 to be paid at one 


” or inure times in the future. 


imbued with the spirit of the ‘Prince of Peace We cun- 


gratulate ourselves in the belief, that the mantle cf a Ladd,a The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 


Beckwith, a Miles, will fall worthily on this favored sun of peace, | Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 


. . . . . . i & ‘eee rane e , r ‘ 
and that under his wise and vigorous administration, the cause | tan Assoctations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 


of universal peace will rapidly advance towards ultimate tri-| of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 


umph. viduals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 


On the election of secretary and other officers of the society, will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 


Hon. Emory Waschburn offered the following resolution which | come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


was unanimously adopted :— tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Resolred—That in view of having satisfactorily pupplicd We have on vur books a large list of names, as members or 


the place so ably filled by their late secretary, the Rev James 
BK. Miles. the American Peace Society 18 eucouarged to hope 
that 1 may ere long attain to a state of more distinguished 
success than has hitherto crowned its efforts in the cause ol 
Peace. 

That the condition of the world is an earnest that the prin- 
ciples for which it is contending, are winning their way into 
the counsels and hearts of the nations, aud will in due time 
lead them to substitute arbitration fur brute torce, and the 
thriftand blessings of peace for the ravages and desolation of war. 

That with unshrinking confidence, they call upon the friends 
of Peace everywhere fora new consecration vo the work, in 
the final success of which they have the assurance of Him 
whose promises cannot fail, that the day is not far distant, 
when nation shall not littup sword avalnst nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 


directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
limes over ; while many others—sume two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instaJinents, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as suon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 


invite correspondence frum all friendsof peace and shall be most 


The July and August numbers of the Apvocare will be happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 


combined, and published abvut the first uf August. cause of God and humanity. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| QF} ICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy ot 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pus- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharyed with the care of this cause in our own cuuntry, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very yeneral appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevulent.”’ 
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ENLISTED. 


BY MRS. M. E. MILLER. 


‘¢ T‘m bound to be a soldier 
In the army of the Lord ; 
Jesus is our Captuin, 
We'll rally at his word.’? 

So sang Frank Bruce over a miniature fort he was building, 
with blocks given him at the carpenter’s shop in the alley. He 
sang it so well that you would wonder anybody could find fault 
with him. But his father did. | 

Mr. Rodney Bruce was reading the ‘‘Evening Journal,’’ 
while his thrifty, amiable wife cleared away the supper. 

‘ Looking over his paper at the well-made fort, he said to 
er: 

‘‘Martha, if Frank has picked up that song in going to Sun- 
day Schoo] but once with Tommy Jones, you had better keep 
him at home—it would suit me better to hear him sing ‘ Dixie,’ 
or ‘Rally round the flag, boys!’ ”’ 

“You don’t think it will shorten his days, do you?’’ asked 
Martha scornfully. Then she told how Tommy’s Sunday- 
school teacher had called that day, asking if Frank might come 
regularly to her class with his little neighbor; but she had 
‘‘distinctly told her they did not spend their time gadding 
around prayer meetings. As for Sundays, her husband was 
generally tired out, and ought to stay at home to rest; and as 
for Frank, it wasn’t likely they would send him off to learn 
what they lived well enough without !’’ 

It was indeed true that the young teacher had been so rudely 
treated that she had gone sadly home, feeling that until God 
should soften that strange mother-heart, poor little Frank was 
shut out of school. 

This happened in the fall of 1864, when the sad war between 
North and South was at its crisis. 

Tommy Jones’ father had been in the army a year; his 
mother was a Christian woman who prayed while she worked 
without ceasing for the poor soldiers in the hospital. This en- 
listing hymn with which Frank had offended his father’s ears, 
was naturally a favorite with Tommy. 

The boys of Albany—like the boys all over the land, I sup- 
pose, in those days—played soldier in every spare hour out of 
school. 

In every street there was a company of miniature soldiers, 
wearing more or legs pretentious uniforms. A drummer and a 
captain were the important fellows among them. Larly and 
late, they drilled perseveringly. 

The boys on High street, hearing that Mrs. Bruce owned a 
gun, agreed that if Frank could shoulder it on parade he might 
be their captain, although rather smaller than any other captain 
they knew. 

After some hesitation about taking the old Revolutionary 
relic fora plaything, (although lock, stuck, and barrel, were 
disabled,) Frank was made captain on the dignity of the gun. 
Tommy was his drummer. . 

Ever since these two boys could remember there had been a 
war; and barracks just above the city. Soldiers were met at 
all hours in the streets. Regiments formed, and marched 
proadly away ; crowds following down the hills with hopeful 
hurrahs and farewell cannon booming from the Capitol park. 

With all the flutter and glory of departure these baby-sol- 
diets were familiar ; and with the excitement of the city when 
the cannon called the ‘‘Baby-waker’’ told country neighbors 
that again the North rejoiced. 


Meanwhile Rodney Bruce had now and then a remorseful 
longing to join the fight—a feeling that it was cowardly to 
stay comfortably at home, after escaping every draft. 

His wife had as much patriotism as many other women— 
enough to make her run up to the corner of the avenue to see 
a passing reyiment, with her delighted boy; enough gpodness 
added to this, to take her up stairs very often to give an hour’s 
labor on army-clothes that were made in her upper front-room 
by a soldier’s widow. ; 

Mrs. Bruce owned the little house in which they lived. Her 
father had built it; had died in that upper room last year. 
Along with the deed of the house he gave much good advice ; 
it was his wish that they should rent his room to add to their 
savings. 

This young soldier’s widow had been their only tenant; a 
more quiet one they could not desire. Slipping in and out, to 
go for and return her work ; coming home later certain even- 
ings with such regularity that Rodney and his wife hearing the 
click of her night-key then, would say, **Mrs. March has been 
to prayer meeting again!’? and shrug their shoulders in a sat- 
isfied way. Conscience never sent them away from their cosey 
toom, where Rodney read aloud some clever book from the 
Association Library, while Martha thriftily made or mended 
their garments. Domestic and industrious they had prospered 
as well as their ehurch-going friends. 

For a long time Mr. Bruce had been forced to take Frank to 
walk on Sunday afternvons, to pacify him atter their.regular 
refusals to Jet him goto Sunday-school with the neighbors’ 
children. 

One day, dressed in his regimentals, Frank was waiting for 
the boys to gather for a drill. He marched through the hall 
with his dog Prince at his heels, not keeping military step ex- 
actly, but eying his master with the concentrated admiration 


of a whole company—of dogs. : 
‘‘Surruund ’em! Forward! Charge!’’ shouted Captain 
Frank. . 


His mother at the window laughed to see the charge made 
by Prinee upon the flying foe. Up the grape-rack and over 
the wood-sheds, away went those dreadful cats. For their 
wretched serenades at night, and their depredations by day, the 
boys and dogs were allowed to Jook upon them as lawful sub- 
jects of attack. 

When Captain Frank came in to tea, his father met him with 
unusual tenderness; took off the soldier-hat to kiss his fore- 
head ; unstrapped the little knapsack ; then took the tired cap- 
tain on his knee. Holding the gun, he called to his wife, who 
was flitting from kitchen to pantry, in and out, getting supper : 


‘Mattie, come—F rank and I are in a patriotic mood—tell us 
what you remember about your great-grandfather’s gun.’’ 

‘“Why Frankie knows it all by heart. I recollect it among 
the queer old things in that queer old house near Norwalk. 
There used to be strings of dried-apples hung from the ceiling 
above the fireplace, and sometimes ‘crooknecks’ really; and 
there hung the old musket, that Grandpa Wallace used at 
Concord. He was fond of telling of the minute-men’s doings. 
In the last days of his life those old stories run together, and 
run all day long, after he did not know what he was talking 
about. J ean remember that when he was ninety-seven and [ 
was nine.”’ 


‘*Well, Mattie, you have made Frank proud of Revolution- 


ary forefathers. 1 suppose he’ll be prouder yet to have his 
own father a soldier !’’ 
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For a moment Rodney’s face was hidden in a frolicsome 
caress of the boby—then he grew brave enough to meet his wife's 
wild look, as she leaned upon the table, speechless. 

‘‘Frankie,’’ he went on, ‘will be a soldier at home, and 
help mother fight away the blues.”’ 

‘‘Rodney, you are cruel!’’ she cried. 

‘‘Ah, wifey, joking is over. More men are called for—the 
war will be over in ninety days—our boss’ son Harry is raising 
@ company, and I’ve enlisted this afternoon. See, here is our 
bounty !”? 

But the rolls of money fell unheeded, as Rodney sprang to 
catch poor, pitiable Martha. . 

The swoon lasted so long that Frank ran to bring Mrs. 
March down stairs. Briefly Rodney told her the shock his 
wife had fallen under, before her eyes unclosed. From that 
moment there was a sisterly bond of sympathy between the two 
‘women. 

After that the regular life below stairs was broken. Rodney 
was much of the time at the barracks, where Frankie coaxed his 
heart-broken mother to let him go also. The idling soldiers, 
the bustling ‘‘orderlies,’’ and the sullen ‘‘guards,’’ came at 
last to know Captain Frankie, who always went in uniform, 
and they returned his little military salute as he passed through 
the gate. 

But these dispiriting days came to an end. The regiment 
received marching orders, and in that little home on High street 
hearts were tortured beyond my telling. 

Yet Rodney was as hopeful as his wife was hopeless. 
Frankie hardly felt the pain of parting, in his pride of behold- 
ing his father in army blue, resplendent with brass buttons, 
going to shoot with a real shooting-gun. 

‘‘Well, Mrs. March, I leave Mattie in your hands!”’ said 
Rodney, shaking her capable hands heartily, in going. 

‘Leave her in God’s hande, Mr. Bruce; He is abler than | 
to comfort her ! 

‘*And you may pray for us both, all you like, if you'll be 
good to her till I come back.’’ 

Then he was gone—leaving his poor wife, weak -and help- 
less, upon Frankie’s little bed. 

Frank was off with Tommy Jones and his uncle to some 
sightly window on State street ; where, an hour later, he saw 
the regiment go down that broad hill-street, with martial tread 
and merry music ; a new flag fluttering gayly over the heads of 
those beloved sons, brothers, husbands, fathers, as they started 
to answer their country's call, that November day. 

The long, long, cheerless winter wore away from these hum- 
ble folks at last. Letters came with tolerable regularity from 
Fort McHenry, where Rodney's regiment had a long time to wait 

Frankie devoured every word of them. Mrs. Bruce felt asif 
Mrs. March deserved all the entertainment the letters afforded, 
for her sisterly sympathy never abated. 

The first letter from Virginia was read in the little High 
street parlor in the lengthening twilight of an April day. It 
was eager in its wish to see the end of the war that was keep- 
ing hundreds of papas away from little boys that were in just as 
big a hurry as Frankie for peace. 

There was so much more about home than about his new 
quarters that both women agreed it was the most homesick 
letter of all. 

Frank was lying on the sofa, too listless and sleepy to talk 
over the letter; he had come from school at noon feeliug sick. 

The next morning kind Mrs. March went for the doctor, who 
saw that the little fellow was sinking into a low fever. 

Down, down he sank, so far below his old high spirits, that 
his mother was half palsied with despair of ever seeing him rise 
again. 

One night, when Mrs. March lay upon the parlor sofa ready 
to wait on the poor tired mother if the boy roused from his 
stupid sleep beside her, there was a sudden step down the street. 
A man ran from door to door jerking each door-bell as he 
shouted, ‘‘ Lee has surrendered.’’ 

The watchers were shivering at the windows ; bells waking 
up in one steeple after another, and people running as if the 
city were on fire. Excited voices in the next doorway made 
them raise the window to ask what had happened. Tommy’s 
uncle answered : 


‘‘Lee hassurrendered! Telegrams came late, but folks can’t 


wait till morning to be glad. The whole city is out-of-doors, 
houses are illuminated, women and children are out, and the 
steam fire-engines, and everything anybody can think of to 
make a demonstration on short notice. I’ve come to take Sis- 
ter Jones and Tommy down to see the fun.”’ . 

On they went, joined by other groups, chattering down the 
street. | 

The bells clanged louder in the midnight; the cannons 
banged, and the awful shriek of the fire-engines went up through 
all the other unwonted sounds, all seeming supernatural to the 
watchers. 

Mrs. March paced the room with her hands clasped at the 
back of her head, crying for joy. 

‘‘The end has come. Heaven is kind; and although my 
George cannot come, your Rodney will come, and Tom Jones 
will come back, and thousands of wives will begin to live again. 
Oh, if George only could come back to me!’’ 

As for Mrs Bruce she was dumb with the dread that peace 
had been paid for by the life most precious to her. 

After awhile even Frankie’s weak mind was roused. 

‘*What’s the bells ringing for, mamma dear ?’’ 

‘‘For good news, Frankie.”’ 

‘¢ “Cause I’m going to be a soldier, mamma, in the army of 
the Lord? Didn’t you see that angel that went out just now! 
He came to tell me papa said I could go to Sunday-school with 
Tommy. ‘We'll rally athis word,’ won’t we, mamma dear ?”’ 

‘Take a drink, little soldier,’? said Mrs. March, as the poor 
mother sank to the floor, distressed. 

Then as Frankie dozed that good friend tried to come nearer 
to that sorrowing heart—but those spiritual ears were not yet 
open to hear a loving Father, that night of al) others, and only 
spiritual eyes could see aught but darkness about that weary 
woman’s way. 

Why must the city go mad with joy and mock her so—she 
moaned—with her husband on the battle-field and her boy on his 
deathbed ! 

Returning footsteps, and a gradual subsiding of noises, showed 
at last that the city had tired itself out, and in its reaction that 
sad woman slept, exhausted, in Susie March's loving arms. 

The next day Frank awoke quite rational, to ask at noon why 
the bells rang so wildly. 

The good old dvetor was there, and ventured to tell him that 
peace was restored, and the soldiers would soon come home re- 
joicing. 

** Will my papa come, doctor?’ 

‘*] hope so, my little soldier. Why do you sigh like an old 
man?’ 

‘Oh, it seems like I’ve been dreaming a month—I’m so all- 
tired-out 'bout his being in the army of the Lord.”’ 

“Tut, tut! Don’t dream any more; and don’t talk any 
more now. Mind mother and me, and try to get well before 
your father gets here!”’ 

Days went on. The boy-soldiers drammed and pattered 
along under Frank’s window almost unheard. Prince lay for 
hours stretched beside his master’s little bed, while the boy’s 
strength came slowly. 

Having been assured he should go to Sunday-school as soon 
as he was strong, and having had sundry visits from Tommy 
and his mother, and one from the teacher who had yearned for 
him in his disappointment, he had but one wish. 

Day after day he tortured his poor mother asking, “ Why don't 
papa cone?’ ‘Any letter from papa this morning ?”’ ‘*Don’t 
you believe he’l] come to-morrow, mamma dear?’’ til] at night 
there was no sound in the mother’s ears but the echo of his 
wanderings, ‘*Why don’t he come ?”’ ; 

Slowly the days went by. The army was making its lists 
complete of the dead and wounded in the taking of the South- 
side Railroad, when it rescued from uncertainty the name of 
Rodney Bruce. Dead! And she found it in the cruel, staring 
print. 

It was the last she saw that day. 

Oh the weary time she had coming to life again, and taking 
up the routine of living—of rising to light a fire and get break- 
fast for Frankie—and forcing herself to some decency in her 
dress and habit for his sake! Dear, Joving, little Frankie! He 
was her only earthly tie, leading her unawares along with him 
in the new paths he loved. 
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When the call for army-clothes ceased, Mrs. March wondered 
what her work would be—but a way opened for herself and 
her friend. 

Seeing how aimless Martha's life was, she planned a work 
for the two together—ten years ago already, so fast time flies ! 

You know them as the best dressmakers intown. The little 
house in High street was soon too small to accommodate their 
work-women, and a larger one was leased, in which they have 
achieved a success. 

Tommy Jones’ father came home, and is now in flourishing 
business with Tommy’s uncle. 

This summer Tommy and Frank have left the High School, 
and have been taken as clerk and book-keeper into the store, 
happy to drill in one company still, and still proud to sing their 
first enlisting song. 

Mrs. Bruce will never be as happy as her dear companion 
Mrs. March ; the one submits humbly, while the other re- 
juices after her equal chastening.—Christian Weekly. 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESS. 


The year 1875 has been one of increased activity fur the pro- 
motion of the temperance reform. Many important meetings 
and conventions have been held, and much earnest work done. 
The eighth anniversary of the National Temperance Society, 
celebrated in May last, was a memorable occasion alike for the 
immense attendance, the enthusiastic interest, the excellence 
of the addresses, and the importance of the record of work, es- 
pecially through the Temperance Publication House. The 
work of the Society enlarges continually, and has rapidly in- 
creased in its scope and influence the past year. 

The Eighth National Temperance Convention, called by the 
National ‘Temperance Society, held in Chicago in June was an 
oceasion of great interest. Representatives of all the Jeading 
lemperance organizations and of nearly every religious denomi- 
natiun were in attendance from all parts of the Union. Its pro- 
ceedings were harmonious and very pronounced concerning the 
duty of total abstinence and the importance of uncompromising 
opposition to the liquor-traffic, socially, educationally, relig- 
ivusly, and politically. 

The **Woman’s Crusade’? has continued through the year 
with increased power. It has been thoroughly organized, not 
only as a National movement, but with anxiliary State associa- 
tions in a majority of the States of the Union. Prayer, appeal, 
and temperance literature are its weapons of effective warfare. 

Several very largely-attended and deeply interesting temper- 
ance camp-meetings have been held in different portions of the 
country. In these Christian women, many clergymen, and 
representative temperance workers have dune most effective 
service. 

The Good Templars, Sons of Temperance, Templars of 
Honor, and other kindred temperance orders have held many 
and important meetings and steadily advanced their lines df 
work, 

The friends of the liquor-traffic, too, alarmed for the safety 
of what they call their ‘*veated rights,’? have been tireless and 
vigilant in organizing for defensive and offensive warfare. 
They tighten their grasp upon parties and politicians. 

While in the sphere of legislation the liquor fraternity have 
won victories, even these have wrought powerfully for their 
ultimate destruction. Christian men, as never befure, have 
been made to feel] the necessity of organized political effort for 
the absolute prohibition of the liquor-traffic. Clergymen and 
members of Christian churches, with devout consecration, are 
enlisting for a destructive warfare against the threatening 
drink-demon. 

Work among and for the children, the hope of the future, 
has been prosecuted with a thoroughness and to an extent hith- 
erto unknown in the history of the temperance reform. 

We enter upon the nation’s centennial year under auspices 
most hopeful and cheering. 


Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been pro- 
ductive of great minds. The purest ore is produced from the 
hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from 
the darkest storm.— Lacon. — 
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COLUMBIA WELCOMING THE NATIONS. 


‘‘Now welcome to these Western shores !’’ behold, Columbia 
cries ; 

A glory round her star-girt brow and in her beaming eyes, 

Her arms outstretched, her head upraised, her banner high 
unfurled, 

She greets the nations as they come—a congress of the world! 


She waits in gentle majesty npon the soil where Penn 

First taught the troubled Western World the brotherhood of 
men. 

His spirit lingers in her look, his tones within her voice, 

That calls aloud throughout the earth, ‘‘Come ye, with me re- 
joice ! | 

Come ye like armies, but without the slow and measured 
tramp, 

Nor rank nor file ; forgotten all the insignia of the camp. 

Come ye in peace; no war cloud now casts shadow o’er the 
land ; 

No thought of strife ; like host and guest, we meet with clasped 
hand.’’ 


Behold! they come; their steeds are fire, outspread the swell- 

Their fotatepe touch our eager shores ; the nation cries, ‘‘ All 

A aac a rapture cleaves the air; a thousand welcomes 

They pestis : ihe stranger’s foot-is set on friendship’s hallowed 
ground. 


Behold our lands, their wide extent ; and yet from sea to sea 

Our steeds of fire on paths of steel sweep on triumphantly. 

Behold the lightning chained and bound, whose flash can well 
reveal | | 

Each impulse at the nation’s heart that guides the common weal. 

And threaded by the silver streams traced out by man’s own 
hand 

The produce of our prairies wide flows forth to all the land. 

A thousand cities fleck the plain; their towers and steeples 
high 

They shimmer in the glittering sun, and point toward the sky. 

Our ships ride on the swelling wave, and each one as it goes 

Reveals the story of the wealth with which our land o’erflows. 

Our tasks were homely ; but when eure the firm foundation lies, 

Naught lacks but time ; the years shall see the glorious fabric 
rise. 


A hundred years of weal and woe; and thus our work has 
sped ; 

And yet within the century that o’er her life has fled, 

Three times Columbia bared her breast to meet a mortal shock ; 

Three times her pure and peaceful brow the war god rose to 


mock. 
She bent beneath the discipline of blond and fire and sword ; 
And, purified like saints of old, her voice rings out abroad, 
‘‘Send forth your suffering and your poor!’? To them the 

summons goes ; 
Behold! to them the wilderness shall blussom as the rose ; 
The forests yield, the wheat fields rise, the rocks retire apace, 
And richest harvests crown the land in Freedum’s dwelling 
lace ; 

Our ng like Judah’s, sit beneath the fig tree and the vine ; 
The Olive and the Sharon Rose around our homes entwine. 


O ye that journey from afar, from every clime of earth, 
Who come to join a sister Jand in her centennial mirth, 
Take to your heart the welcoming that, heartfelt, we extend, 
And hail the auspicious reign of peace, God grant may never end! 
Hushed be the brazen throat of war ; the battle flags lie furled ; 
The light that beamed from Bethlehem’s star shine over all the 
world ; 
The gracious message that was heard of old in Galilee, 
Re-echo now from pole to pole, and ring from sea to sea! 
United now as ne’er before, since Time’s first cycles ran, 
Earth learns the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man ! 
—AHarper’s Weekly. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society, in submitting 
their Forty-eighth Annual Report, would gratefully recognize 
the Divine blessing vouchsafed to the fathers in their self-deny- 
ing toils to awaken in the public mind an interest in what is 
now regarded a most hopeful reform, the ultimate success of 
which is only a question of time. It is also grateful to record, 
that, during the past year, the peace of the world has remained 
almost unbroken. The Centennial of our beloved country 
comes to a great and prosperous people freighted with memo- 
ries, inspirations and hopes, in an era of peace and good will. 
Much, beyond question, will appear in military parade and 
speech for the aggrandizement of war, yet we clearly see, that 
in the inception and progress of this year’s doings in the “City 
of brotherly love,’’ the outcome of great good to the cause of 
peace. ' 

THE PAST YEAR. 

We lament to say that since our last annual meeting, the 
work of the Society has been materially interrupted by the sad 
and sudden death of its honored Secretary. The late Dr. Miles 
had but just returned from the Conference at The Hague, when 
he ceased at once to work and live. At that Conference it 
is pleusant to record, the attendance was larger than either at 
Brussels or Geneva. America sent eleven representatives, 
_ England twenty-two. The local arrangements were in every 

respect admirable. ‘The sessions were held in the hall of the 
second chamber of the States-general, which, with all its com- 
mittee-rooms, was placed at the service of the Conference. 
The high officers of the government showed the members dis- 
tinguished attention, and the entertainment was splendid and 
hospitable. The Queen of the Netherlands showed her inter- 
est in many ways, giving a grand reception at the palace and 
attending also the reception given by the minister of justice. 
Her courtesy and intelligence charmed every one. She con- 
versed freely with the representatives of various countries, and 
showed herself accomplished in nearly every language spoken 
by them. The friends of the peace movement consider that the 
Conference has been productive of important advantages, and 
feel much encouraged with their prospects in the future. 

While much has been accomplished abroad to magnify and 
extend the cause of international peace, our home work has 
been carried on with encouraging success. The publications 
of the Society, Tux Apvocare and Ancet or Peace, have been 

‘issued with as much promptness as possible under the circum- 
stances, and are well received by our patrons. Importart 
papers and items, first appearing in our columns, are reprinted 
in the secular and religious papers. 

The press of the country can be used to any extent for the 
diffusion of peace principles, and the same may be said of the 
pulpit. There is a constant demand for our books, tracts, etc., 
showing that a pure and elevated peace literature is a necessity 
of the times, and may be made 4 pawer ta create and mould 
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public sentiment in this great reform of the age. It is but just 
to say our office has been conducted on principles of rigid econ- 
omy. Our noble cause is sustained by the voluntary. offerings, 
often from scanty resources, of men, women and children who 
believe in peace. The times have been unpropitious. All 
good causes suffer. The cause of peace is no exception, yet 
with a limited income our work has been carried on, all our 
bills have been promptly paid, and our Treasurer in his report 
will show a balance on the right side. Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
our office agent, on whom has devolved much of the work of 
the Society, looking after its manifold interests, and promoting 
its general objects, has attended to his duties with accustomed 
fidelity. 

KINDRED 


The London Peace Society, nearly coeval with ours, is a 
time-honored institution, and, under the leadership of its able 
Secretary, Henry Richard, Esq., M. P. is doing an influential 
work, especially on the line of international arbitration and dis- 
armament, two important steps towards permanent and univer- 
sal peace. 

The Liverpool Peace Society is a small but vigorous body 
of earnest workers in our common cause. The same may be 
said of the Peace societies on the continent of Europe. While 
many influential women are organized for peace, the working- 
men of Europe, on whom the burdens of war bear almost be- 
yond endurance, are uttering their solemn protests and making 
their influence felt in the right direction; and it is safe to pre- 
dict that when they shall have the ballot given them, there 
will be no more wars, and an armed peace will be among the 
things of the past. 

The Friends’ Peace Association of America with Publishing 
House at New Vienna, Ohio, Daniel Hill, its efficient Secre- 
tary, largely engaged in spreading a pure peace literature over 
the land, is doing a laudable work and is well] sustained. 

The Universal Peace Union, with head-quarters at Philadel- 
phia, is composed of excellent men and women, devoted to the 
most radical peace principles. The Iowa and South Carolina 
Peace Societies are doing in their respective’: commonwealths 
what should be done in every State in the Union, rallying 
around a common standard the friends of peace. While these 
Societies are in friendly sympathy and co-operation, it isa ques- 
tion of significant importance whether in the near future there 
should not be a more perfect union effected bringing all 
peace friends in this country into one grand organization, thus 
by concerted influence and action, seek to make America, what 
we soberly believe Divine Providence indicates, the peacemaker 
among the nations. 

The appointment of A. P. Sprague, Eaq., of Troy, N. Y., 
author of Prize Essay on International Law, and favorably 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, Corresponding Secretary 
of The International Code Committee, is a sufficient guarantee, 
that the work so auspiciously begun by our late Secretary 
Rev. Dr. Miles, will be carried forward towards final success. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DEATH OF FRIENDS. 


It is our painful duty to record that early in the year we 
were called to mourn the death of Hon. Amasa Walker. Mr. 
Walker, in the days of William Ladd, became identified with 
the cause of peace, and for many years was one of its most ac- 
tive friends and supporters, doing much with tongue and pen 
and purse to hasten the reign of peace among all nations. He 


was a delegate to the first [nternational Peace Conventian and 
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at his death the oldest officer of the American Peace Society. 
Our venerable friend and coadjutor was a Christian in the 


- ennobling sense of that term. He quietly passed away to the 
world of peace. 


James Browning Miles, D. D., after a brief illness, departed | William Penn. 


this life in Worcester, Nov. 13th. Dr. Miles was the worthy 
successor of Ladd and Beckwith, and most ably served the 
cause, journeying by sea and land 50,000 miles, securing the 
respect and support of the leading men of the nations, and ac- 
complishing a work that will not perish from the earth. A 
comprehensive paper, on the life and life work of our late Sec- 
retary, prepared by Rev. Dr. Dorus Clarke, appeared in 
the December Apvocare. 

We mourn the loss also of Hon. Reverdy Johnson of Balti- 
more, and Hon. H. P. Haven of New London, Conn., both offi- 
cers of our Society and supporters of our cause. 

In conclusion, we review past successes with gratitude to the 
God of peace. Nor would we be unmindful of the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon us by the exigencies of the work we have in 
trust. Be it our motto that ‘nothing is done while anything 
remaina to be done.’’ The future is full of hope and promise. 
Well does Emerson say, ‘‘ Universal peace is as sure as the 
prevalence of civilization over barbarism, of liberal government 
over feudal forms ;’’ and Dr. Stevens affirms, that, ‘‘The ques- 
tions of permanent peace can no longer be looked upon asa 
fancy of religious enthusiasts, or impractical philanthropists, it 
has become a grave and grand theme of the legal science of 
Christendom. Wars have never been greater than in our age, 
but ideas against war have also never been greater. The con- 
verse facts are not inexplicable and the logical inference from 
them is one of hope, if not assurance, to all good men. God 
speed the right.’’ 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
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THE CENTENNIAL AND PEACE. 


It is pleasant to echo the notes of peace coming from the 
opening exercises of the Centennial exhibition in the city of 
The key note was grandly struck in the 


CENTENNIAL HYMN 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Our fathers’ God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here where of old, by thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
W hose echo is the glad refrain ~ 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time from al] 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who bast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a yathered world 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love’s golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we.crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold! 


Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


In invoking the blessing of the God of peace, Bishop Simp- 
son devoutly said, 


May thy special blessing, O thou God of all the nations of 
the earth, rest upon our national] guests and our visitors from 
distant lands. e welcome them: to our shores and we re- 
joice in their presence among us, whether they represent 
thrones, or culture, or research, or whether they come to ex- 
hibit the triumphs of genius and art in the development of in 
dustry and in the progress of civilization. Preserve thou them, 
we beseech thee, in health and safety, and in due time may 
thev be welcomed by loved ones again to their own native 
lands. Let thy blessing rest richly on the Centennial Exbbi- 
tion ; may the lives and health of all interested be preserved in- 
thy sight. Preside in its aesemblage. 

Grant that the association in effort may bind more closely 
every part of our great republic, so that our union may be per- 
petual and indissoluble. Let its influence draw the nations of 
the earth into a happy unity. Hereafte:, we pray thee, may 
all disputed questions be settled by arbitration, and not by the 
sword, and may wars forever cease among the nations of the 
earth. 

May the new century be better than the past ; more radiant 
with the light of true philosophy, warmer with emanations of 
a warld under sympathy with thee, May eapital, gains and 
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labur be freed from all antagonisms, by establishment and ap- 
plication of such principles of justice and equity as shall recon- 
cile diversified interests, and bind in imperishable bonds all 


parts of society. 
Mr. John Welch, President of the Centennial Board of 
Finance gave utterance to these noble sentiments : 


We congratulate you on the occurrences of the day. Many 
of the nations have assembled here to-day in peaceful competi- 
tion, and may each profit by the association. The Exhibition 
is but a school. The more thoroughly its lessons are learned 
the greater will be the gain, and when it shall have closed, if 
by that study the nations engaged in it shall have learned re- 
spect for each other, then it may be hoped that veneration for 
Him who rules on high, will become universal, and the angels’ 
song once more be heard ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


Gen. Hawley, President of the United States Commission, 
in addressing the President of the United States, spoke as 
follows : 


It has been the fervent hope of the commission that during 
this festival year the people from all States and sections, of all, 
creeds and churches, all parties and classes, burying all re- 
sentments, would come up together to this birthplace of our 
liberties, to study the evidence of our resources, to measure the 
progress of an hundred years, and to examine to our profit the 
wonderful products of other lands, but especially to join hands 
in perfect fraternity, promise the God of our fathers that the 
new century shall surpass the old in the trae glories of civiliza- 
tion, and furthermore that from the association here of welcome 
visitors from all nations, there may result, not alone great ben- 
efits to inventiun, manutactures, agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce, but also stronger international friendships, and more 
lasting peace. 

Thus reporting to you, Mr. President, under the laws of the 
Government, and the usages of similar occasions, in the name 
of the Centennial Commission, I present to your view the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1876. 


President Grant responded and in closing said, 


And now fellow citizens, I hope a careful examination of 
what is about to be exhibited to you will not only inspire you 
with a profound respect for the skill and taste of our friends 
from other nations, but also satisfy you with the attainments 
made by our own people during the past one hundred years. I 
invoke your generous co-operation with the worthy commission- 
ers to secure a brilliant success to this International Exhibi- 
tion, and to make the stay of our foreign visitors, to whom we 
extend a hearty welcome, both profitable and pleasant to them. 
I declare the International Exhibition now open. 


THE CENTENNIAL OPENING. 


The great Exhibition is an occasion of vast national impor- 
tance. It celebrates the close of the most remarkable century 
of industrial and social progress in the history of civilized man. 
More inventions and discoveries have been made, more useful 
arts have brought their services to bear on human comfort and 
power, more has been done to ameliorate human conditions and 
enrich human life during this period than in any five preceding 
centuries. The Exhibition is itself a splendid illustration of 
the genius of our age. It is scientific and artistic and indus- 
trial. It represents the developments of the arts of human 
welfare. The spirit of our time is nu longer military, though 
there still dre wars and rumors of war. The power of nations 
no longer culminates in arms, though it uses arms on occasion. 
It is in the ability to support life, to develop intelligence, to 
enhance comfort, to increase property, to create wealth, to ex- 
cel in the splendid rivalries of industry, art and intellect. 
These international expositions are new illustrations of the true 
wealth and grandeur of nations. 

This Centennial Exhibition illustrates our national achieve- 
ment in a hundred years. It will show our growth as a nation, 
our mechanical and artistic and social progress as a people. 
The Exhibition is not yet complete, yet enough is already done 


to furnish ample grounds for national congratulation. A hun- 
dred years ago the colonies were dependent on the Old World 
for everything. To-day the nation they have become takes its 
place by the richest and most powerful of the earth, and vies 
with them all in its mechanical skil) and the triumphs of its in- 
genuity and art. In some departments its achievements will 
surpass anything the artisans and skill of the Old World have 
accomplished. But the Exhibition is significant in illustrating 
the effect of republican institutions on the inventive powers and 
industrial resources and commercial enterprise of a people. The 
peculiarity and glory of America are that it is an industrial 
nation. Its ambition is pacific and humane. Its instincts 
blossom in the enterprises and arts and comforts and culture 
which differentiate modern civilization from that of all former 
periods. 

. « . This Centennial shows the real life of our people 
and the elements which republican institutions foster. And it 
is with peculiar appropriateness that the Presidegt of the nation, 
with the high officers of State, take part in the opening cere- 
monies. At a given signal the President Jays his finger on a 
spring, and the immense engine that carries all the mechanism 
of the Exhibition, spread out over fourteen acres, will start 
every wheel in the vast collection as by magic. The act is 
symbolic of the working of the great republican idea of human 
liberty and equality which touches the creativeness of man like 
the wand of a magician and sets unimagined faculties into 
operation and brings out unsuspected possibilities. 

In the other international exhibitions America occupied a 
creditable place. She showed the Old World nations what she 
could do. The important thing in this Centennial Exhibition 
is that they will show our peuple what they can do. They 
will be our teachers in the arts and industries in which they 
excel. And it is impossible tu calculate the benefit that may 
come to us as a nation from thus seeing our own artistic and 
industrial deficiencies, and studying the highest models Europe 
can offer. But America will teach her transatlantic visitors 
what a republic can do in a century of national life, and huw 
congenial republican institutions are to the industry and enter- 
prise, the science and art and intelligence, which give comfort 
and honor and dignity to a people. And thus both will yain by 
ranging their products side by side, and the exhibition of com- 
peting nations in a spirit of friendship will promote the peace 
and welfare of the world—New York Graphic. 


THE STRIFE IN MEXICO. 


Lhe revolution in Mexico seems to be gaining in force and 
intensity, and itis not at all improbable that this unhappy 
country is to be torn and distracted through its whole extent 
by the contests of rival factions. Intelligence comes to us by 
the way of New Orleans that General Diaz, the leader of the 
insurgents, has divulged his plans to a friend in that city, and 
that his purpose is to unite his forces with thuse of ‘T'rivino 
and Naranjo, and advance upon the City of Mexico by the way 
of Monterey, Saltillo and San-Luis. -Diaz is a halt-breed, In- 
dian and Spanish, but liberally educated. He has had much 
experience as a soldier, and held high command under the 
present Emperor Juarez, as has also his secund in tommand, 
General Lerdo de Tejada, who was formerly Chief Justice and 
at one time Vice-President of the Republic. At last accounts 
General Diaz had abuut 3000 men, and was pushing toward 
Monterey, recruiting his forces from the ‘‘border ruffians’’ of 
the country, and levying contributions in the way of forced 
loans. General Escobedo, in command of the Government 
forces who will oppose his advance, is one of the best officers 
in the Mexican service, and although his present force is not 
so large, it is well supplied and under goud discipline. It is 
hard to tell what is the real object of the revolt other than to 
further the ambitious aspirations of Diaz to be at the head of 
the republic. We might suppose that there was a religious 
element at the bottom of the movement from the fact that the 
present Government is strongly Catholic and a majority of the 
people are also Catholics, while Diaz is known to be a free- 
thinker in religion and an ardent Democrat, but it is reported 
that the clergy strongly support the pretensions of Diaz. Since 
1868 the Mexican republic has enjoyed a season of repose 
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unknown to its inhabitants for many years, and considerable 
progress has been made in developing the arts of peace. 
Schools have been established in some of the States, distant 
places have been connected by telegraph, 200 miles of railroad 
have been built and the financial condition of the country has 
been improved. What the result of the present contest will be 
no person can predict, any further than a general disturbance 
of all business and a still further impoverishment of the people. 


PEACE IN LIBERIA. 


The Treaty of Peace between the Republic of Liberia and 
the native Kings and chiefs of the Grebo tribe, near Cape Pal- 
mas, in West Africa, was signed on the lst of March. The 
treaty was very just, both to the Liberians and to the natives. 
There were ten articles by which it was agreed :—Firat. 
‘That perpetual peace shall exist.’? Second. ‘-To acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Government of Liberia, and to sub- 
mit to ite Jaws.’’ Third. ‘*To surrender all artillery, whether 
captured or purchased.’’ Fourth. ‘‘To withdraw from any 
connection with the Gedebo reunited kingdom in a political 

oint of view.’’ Fifth. ‘*To acknowledge that the Liberian 
overnment owns the land, holding it alike for the Americo- 
Liberians and for the native Liberians.’? Sixth. ‘‘To renew 
their allegiance to the Liberian Government.’’ Seventh. ‘‘The 
Liberian Government promises equal rights and recommends 
the natives to become citizens.”’ Eighth. ‘The Liberian 
Government agrees that the natives shall have the same 
perueeee in the use of the public lands as the Americo- 
iberians.’’ Ninth. ‘All Liberians, native and Americo- 
Liberians, shal] have the same rights in foreign and domestic 
trade. Foreign trade is allowed only at ports of entry.’’ 
Tenth. ‘A full and complete amnesty is granted for all past 
political offences growing out of or resulting from the war 
which is settled by this treaty, except the liability to which the 
Liberian Government may be held by foreign nations for dep- 
redations committed upon foreign commerce.”’ 

Captain Alexander A. Semmes, commanding the United 
States steamer ‘‘Alaska,’’ deserves great praise for his Sal oe 
tude in bringing about atreaty of peace without force. He 
entered the naval service in 1841. The instructions of our 
government were most honorably carried out. We hope that 
our flag may always promote peace and good will in all parts of 
the world. 

A new era now opens before the young Republic of Liberia. 
Thousands of our freedmen are anxious to become citizens of the 
nation founded in the Jand of their ancestors. A new impulse 
will also be given to the operations of the Missionary Societies, 
for the native tribes in Liberia are desirous of learning the Eng- 
lish language and of securing Christian education for their chil- 
dren. Tuomas S. Matcom. 


WESLEYANS ON ARBITRATION. . 


A leading article in the London Watchman, the chief organ 
of the Wesleyan Methodist body, says : — | 


‘*Whatever others may think of the prospects of universal 
peace and the way that leads to it, we cast in our lot with 
the enthusiasts of the Hague and of Paris so far as their wish 
to do away with war js concerned ; and in this line we con- 
sider ourselves to be much nearer the spirit of the Gospel of 
Christ than those plotting statesmen and hireling soldiers, who 
are always on the Jook-out for the glories of war and the wind- 
fall which comes after it. In the light of Christianity the 
giories of war are very inglorious, and in its perquisites are the 
enrichment of the few to the poverty of the many, besides 
being stained with blood. The International Law Congress at 
the Hague, has been very wisely and benevolently employed, 
especially with respect to their intentions to lessen war. 
Jike compliment must be paid to the Congress of English and 
other workmen recently assembled at Paris in the interests of 
peace. It is not for us to say what class can do most to bring 
war to an end, but unquestionably, and in all countries the poor 
are the first to suffer by it; taxation is increased, trade is stag- 
nant, and all the means of living go up in cost. But instead 
of speculating what class of society, and what countries, can 


do most for the prevention of war, it is best to call upon all 
Christians of every creed and clime, and upon the humanita- 
rians of every land, to join in the accomplishment of an object 
which ought to be equally dear to man and the Gospel. 

‘¢But when itcomes to be considered in what way the causes 
of war shall be effectually dealt with so as to prevent it, a 
thousand difficulties start up, and the further the question is 
gone into the greater the difficulties appear. Narrow the ques- 
tion down to defensive war, and how will you ever get a civi- 
lized and nominally Christian nation to admit that the particular 
war in which it engages is aggressive? The misfortune is that 
no nation can be got to admit that their war is aggressive. Ac- 
cording to the belligerents, it is a war of defence with all of 
them, from the defunct brigades of the Vatican to the Ashantee 
blacks. They have all some territory to protect, some rights 
to assert, some boundary to redrees, some invasion to prevent, 
or some insult to avenge. 

‘International Law as it is at present, may be roughly de- 
fined as consisting of treatves and usages ; or 1n other words, 
they are matters of mutual arrangement and mutual consent, 
and cease to have any authority, except such as can be enforced 
by the sword, whenever either of the contracting parties with- 
draws from the agreement. If an English judge delivers sen- 
tence it is carried out by the strength of the nation, and it is 
useless for the condemnei to resist. But how can a court of 
arbitration arrest a whole nation, sentence it to a term of im- 
prisonmeot, and then actually incarcerate it! A nation has no 
superior, and therefure a sentence cannot be enforced upon it 
except by war. Great as it is the difficulty is not insuperable ; 
and it is possible to have such a code of international Jaws, and 
such a court for the trial and settlement of disputes with 
regard to them, as shaJ] render war practically impossible 
among Christian natiens. But there are many vears of pre- 
liminary work to be done before the cude is agreed upon and 
the court is constituted. Christians must preach peace, justice, 
and mercy ; humanitarians must urge the blessings of industry 
and the majesty of reason; public opinion must be moulded to 
hate war in the brotherhood of the future; and the time will 
come when the nations of the earth shall learn war no more. 

‘* Already the principle of reference to arbitration befure pro- 
ceeding to extremities is inserted in many treaties. England 
and America have set a noble example in the case of the 
Alabama and the Geneva Arbitration, and we hope for the 
time when the example will be followed by every nation under 
heaven in all cases of international dispute.’’ 


‘A PROPHET OF THE PEOPLE.” 


BY C. G. BAYLOR. 


Under this title the last number of the félantic Monthly con- 
tained a paper on Buddha and Buddhism. The writer, in this 
article, seeks to revive the claims of antique Oriental mysticism 
as entitled tu a place among the recognized schools of modern 
religious thought. It is very difficult to determine with accu- 
racy the true value of this Oriental thought to our civilization, 
but it is not so difficult to determine the place to which the 
modern element of cultured, rational, moral intuition is entitled, 
in promoting the progress of the race and the unfolding and 
demonstration of truth. The modern artist and poet, for in- 
stance, do certainly represent the prophetic spirit in their art 
conceptions. Indeed, the producer of the beautiful in music is 
so nearly identified with government itself that some one has 
said, ‘*Let me bat make the songs of the people and I care not 
who make their laws.’’ Who will question the influence 
wielded over public political sentiment and public political ac- 
tion, even in matter-of-fact New England, by Longfellow, by 
Whittier, by Nast, and by the sculptor Rogers! The finer 
lines of thought, feeling and ‘‘ideas,’’ as reflected upon the 


A| world by the prophets of the people in all ages, have more to 


do with the progress of the race than most persons are willing 
to admit, and America, like all otl:er countries, has prodnced 
her representative men and women, who take rightful rank 
among these 

“Immortal few who were not born to die.’”’ 


The political character of our institutions, and the sacred and 
vital relation of politics to the cause of humanity, have devel- 
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oped with us, naturally, the school of thought known as politi- 
cal prophecy. Conspicuous among these seers is Charles Sum- 
ner, and conspicuous among his contributions to the political 
literatare of the republic is his volume entitled ‘‘Prophetic 
Voices Concerning America,’’ a work which is destined to hold 
the same place in the political faith of the lovers of republican 
institutions that the prophecies of Buddha do to the aspirations 
of the Hindoo. Inthis work, Mr. Sumner deals partly with the 
ideal in politics, and yet he never for one moment lets go of the 
real. His book, even like his own character, has a granite 
foundation, although the superstructure is grand, luminous and 
castle-like. He has taken the thoughts which the spirit of 
moral intuition has unfolded through the finer minds of all ages, 
as these minds have foreseen America, and he shows that here 
truth and justice are to meet at last, never to be separated, and 
that mercy and peace shall finally kiss each other on the shores 
of the New World. Out of this ideal America, as the political 
prophets of all ages have seen us, is to come, according to 
Sumner, the dawn of a new day for mankind, bringing in a new 
light and life and hope for the world that shall never pass 
away. 

Tender as is the spirit of this little volume, nevertheless the 
strong touch of a master hand is clearly felt in its composition, 
and thus, in his ‘‘Prophetic Voices,’’ Mr. Sumner takes his 
rightful position as the prophet of the republican mission of 
America, as that mission realizes the hopes and desires of all 
mankind. This one book is a priceless contribution to the 
world’s thought. For America, it possesses an exceptional 
and permanent interest and value. The speeches, State papers 
and orations of the great Senator apply as well to France, or 
Switzerland, or England, or Germany, as to the United States, 
but the ‘*Prophetic Voices’’ apply only to America, and only 
to free America, because upon the truth of Pilgrim faith which 
animates every page of this little volume depends the question 
whether America shall, after all, be monarchical, or the world 
republican. 

In this connection we cannot better exhibit Mr. Sumner’s 
own estimate of his **Prophetic Voices,’’ than by reproducing 
the preface with which he sent the ‘‘ Voices’’ forth as his dyiag 
legacy to his countrymen. In this preface Mr. Sumner says: 
“tn the celebration of our hundredth birthday as a nation, now 
fast approaching, these ‘Prophetic Voices’ will be heard, teach- 
ing how much of present fame and power was foreseen, also 
what remains to be accomplished.’’ 


From the New York Tribune. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


In the journal of Stephen Grellet, a noted and most worthy 
minister of the Society of Friends, I find the following record, 
made in the Fall of 1809: 

I may not omit recording here the death of Thomas Paine. 
A few days previous to my leaving home on my last religious 
visit, on hearing ne was ill and in a very destitute conditiun, I 
went to see him, and fourd him ina wretched state; for he had 
been so neglected and forsaken by his pretended friends that 
the common attentions to a sick man had been withheld from 
him. The skin of his body was in some places worn off, 
which greatly increased his sufterings. A nurse was provided 
for him, and some needful comforts were supplied. He was 
mostly in a state of stupor, but something that had passed be- 
tween us had made such an impression upon him that some 
time after my departure he sent for me, and on being told I was 
gone from home, he sent for another Friend. This induced a 
valuable young Fnend (Mary Rascoe), who had resided in 
my family and continued at Greenwich during a part of my 
absence, frequently to go and take him some little refreshinent 
suitable for an invalid. Once when she was there, three of his 
deistical associates came to the door, and in a loud, unfeeling 
manner, said : ** Tom Paine, it is said you are turning Chris- 
tian, but we hope you will die as you have lived ;’’ and then 
went away. On which, turning to Mary Rascoe, he said, 
‘You see what miserable comforters they are.’’ Once he asked 
her if she had ever read any of his writings, and on being told 
she had read but very little of them, he inquired what she 
thought of them, adding, ‘‘From such a one as you I expect a 


correct answer.’’? She told him that when very young his 
‘‘Age of Reason’”’ was put into her hands, but that the more 
she read it the more dark and distressed she felt, and she 
threw the book in the fire. ‘‘ 1 wish all had done as you,’’ he 
replied ; ‘* for if the devil has ever had any agency in any 
work, he has had it in my writing that book.’? When going 
to carry him some refreshments, she repeatedly heard him 
uttering the language, ‘‘ Oh, Lord,’’ ‘* Lord Gud,’ or ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus have mercy upon me!’’ 

Thus the poor iafidel, wretched in body and mind, received 
at the last his only ministrations of comfort from hands prompted 
by hearts filled with the love of the Lord Jesus, whom he had 
denied and reviled. Very truly, etc., 

W. H. Lapp. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Is the world growing better or worse? There are certainly 
some indications that it is advancing in the line of a Christian 
civilization. One hundred years ago, it did not seem possible 
that the wilful and rebellious child, wnom it was sought to 
bring to terms by force of arms, could ever receive from the 
angry mother, as was the case the other day, special recogni- 
tion as a great and powerfu] nation, with whom she was on 
terms of perfect amity. 

One of the most graceful episodes in the Centennial opening 
festivities, was the banquet given by Sir Edward Thornton. 
That the British Minister should be the first to display the 
highest and kindest appreciation of the occasion and to testify 
his good feeling and that of his sovereign and country, by 
bringing around him at dioner the President of the United 
States and the Cabinet and other distinguished American citi- 
zens, is a charming indication of the fraternal international 
spirit with which the celebration opens. That Great Britain 
and the United States have long ago learned their true interests 
in the arts of peace and in mutual help, we may well believe, 
while the power of the Christian religion and the elements of 
true civilization ought to make it now a certainty that the two 
peoples are to be associated and related on/y as kindred nations, 
having the same ends in view and accomplishing those ends by 
the common culture of peace and good will. 

This Exhibition, in the Centennial year, bringing so many 
nations into harmonious intercourse on soil so recently rescued 
from barbarism and now covered with the highest products of 
the Old World's Art, ought to be the means of perpetuating 
amity among nations, and advancing the welfare of mankind. 


DISARMAMENT. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Daily News writes : 
—**I spent an evening recently with a few gentlemen who met 
to discuss the question of disarmament, and the conditions uf 
general peace. No one pretended, of course, that the question 
has as yet any practical bearing, but the value and opportunity 
of a vigorous ayitation were held to be beyond dispute. Among 
other plans suggested was that of the simultaneous introductiun 
of the subject in the leading Parliaments of Europe. It was 
thought that if Mr. Richard should renew his motion in the 
House of Commons, while M. Gambetta should present a sim- 
ilar one in the French Assembly, some German gentleman in 
the Reichstag, an Austrian at Vienna, an Italian at Rome, etc.. 
the moral effect would be not insignificant. For the Reichstag 
here the choice has been made and accepted, but I am not at 
liberty to make it public. lt was inquired whether M. Gam- 
betta would be Jikely to sympathize with the plan, and I was 
gratified at the confidence which all the Germans present seemed 
to feel in the great Frenchman's peaceful views and genetal 
moderation. ‘The time and place of the next meeting of the 
International Peace Conference have not yet been selected. 
These will be fixed, I believe, by the permanent committee, 
which meets in May in London. The death of Dr. Miles, of 
New York, the Secretary, leaves that office vacant, and one of 
the duties of the committee wil] be to fill that honorable but 
not lucrative position.— London Peace Herald. 


Children always turn towards the light. Oh, that grown-up 
people in this would become like little children.—Judius C. Hure, 
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HOW TO LIVE. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All other life is short and vain. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away : 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being ; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give ; 

Else is that being but a dream— 
’Tis but to he, and not to live. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well ; 
Who wisely speaks must live it too. 
He is wisest who can tell 
How first he dived, then spoke the true. 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the truth would’st reap ; 
W ho sows the false shall reap the vain ; 


Erect and sound thy conscience keep ; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 


Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 


Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find the harvest-home of light. 


nial year? Who? 


Me, 
LEZ, 
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HOW A BEETLE SAVED A PRINCE. 


‘* Once upon a time—’’ 

‘¢(), that is nice.’’ quoth Queen Mab, ‘‘ all the best stories 
begin in that way.”’ 

‘** Once upon a time,’’ repeated Frank with a smile, ‘ there 
was an Eastern prince, about eighteen years of age, who had 
offended the king his uncle. So he was shut upina very high 
tower, and in three days he was to be putto death. Now there 
was a beautiful Arab maiden that dearly loved him, and she 
went and sat at the foot of the tower, trying in vain to find 
some way by which she could set him free. At Jast she went 
to an old hermit, who was said to be a very wise man, and 
asked him, with many tears, how she might save her lover. 
The hermit stroked his beard, and thought a little while; then 
he gave her # big black beetle, and told her what todo. So 
next morning, about sunrise, she came to the foot of the tower, 
and having tied a small green thread around the beetle, she set 
him clinging to the wall with his head looking upward. She 
then touched the nose of the beetle with one single drop of 
honey, and sat down with folded arms, and watched to see 
what the beetle would do. Now the first thing the beetle did 
was to smell the honey. ‘I wonder where that honey is,’ said 
the beetle tu himself ; ‘somewhere above me, I know.’ So off 
he set, literally following his nose, straight up the side of the 
tower. He crawled slowly and steadily for a long while, and 
then stopped, sadly disappointed that he had not got to the 
honey yet. But as often as he stopped, the sme] of the sweet 
prize came fresh and strong. So off he went again, dragging 
after him the fine silk thread. and at last reached the parapet, 
when the young prince seized the thread with trembling hands, 
and commenced to wind it up. Now the Arab maiden had 
tied to the other end a strong cord ; he pulled that up by the 
thread ; with the cord he pulled up a rope, and with the rope 
a ladder. Having made the ladder fast to the parapet of the 
tower, he came down in safety, and he and the Arab maiden 
fled to another country, and lived a long time in happiness and 
peace.’”’ 

‘Do you think that is a true story, Uncle ?”’ said Ida. 

‘‘Well, my beauty, [ think it is quite as true as most stories 
that begin with ‘once upon atime’ are, and whether or no, 
there is something good to he got out of it for those who know 
how. Now, here’s a round half-a-dozen of you who have heard 
it, and if it be a fable, it must have a moral. Who cen find it 
out? Master Harry, what say you?’’ 
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‘* Well,’’ said Harry; ‘* it teaches that young folks do well 
to take advice from old folks, for the maiden got counsel from 
the old hermit.’’ 

‘* Well spoken, Middy. Years should teach wisdom, and 
good boys will listen tu grey beards. Now, Miss Mariun, give 
us your opinion,’’ 

‘*T think,’’ said Marion, ‘‘it teaches the value of contriv- 
ance, and shows what may be dune by a little wit in finding a 
way out of a difficulty.’’ 

** Very well said, little sweetheart. That’s the lesson taught 
by the fable of the ‘Crow and the Pitcher.’ If you can’t doa 
thing one way, try another. Master Frank, what say you?’’ 

“Tthink the story shows how everybody has to depend on 
everybody, and that none of us can du without our neighbors. 
The maiden had to depend upon the hermit. and the priuce had 
to be helped by the maiden, and even the beetle could not be 
spared.’’ | 

‘* Very true, Master Frank,’’ said Uncle Charlie. ‘* The 
peer would get on badly without the ploughman, and we could 
not enjoy this cosy fire without the collier and the chimney- 
sweep. That is the idea of true brotherhood. Now, Miss 
Ida, point your moral. 

‘* Well,’ said Ida, **] think it teachesthe value of persever- 
ance, for by creeping and keeping at it, the beetle reached the 
top, though I’m sorry he found no honey when he got there ; 
he certainly deserved it.”’ 

‘* That he did,’? said Uncle Charlie, ‘and your moral is 
very sound, for ‘atit and keeping at it’ is the way to reach the 
top of any tower thas duty bids us climb. Now, Master Tom, 
squeeze another drop of honey out ot Frank’s stury.”’ 

* | think it is -intendedto teach hat a small fault, like a 
small thread, may one day. become a strong rope that can't be 
broken, and also that a feeble effort to do right, if carried out, 
will end in strong principle and power for goud.’’ 

‘* Hear! hear! my boy. If we suffer vurselves to go wrong, 
it may become a habit so strong that we cannot break it, and 
good beginnings, however feeble, make a man strong as Samp- 
son in the end. Queen Mab, what have you to say ?’’ 

‘*Well, Uncle, I think it teaches that the littlest of us may 
be very useful, and that however small we are, we may do big 
things, for it was a little beetle that saved the prince.’’ 

‘* Bless your little majesty’s heart ; that’s as clear as day- 
light,”’ said Uncle Charlie. ‘*Little seeds bring great har- 
vests ; little strokes fell great oaks ; and the mouse in the fable 
set the liun free.’’ 

** Now, Uncle Charlie,’’ was said in chorus, ‘‘What moral 
can you get out of it?’’ 

‘‘Why this, my bairns,’’ said the old man solemnly, “ the 
poor beetle teaches us how Satan tempts us by sweet and lying 
promises to seek fur pleasure and happiness where it can’t be 
found, and poor foolish mortals find that the honey is all de 
lusion when it’s too late to untie the thread which binds them 
to his will. Let my precious bairns remember that all the 
devil's promises are lies. However bright and sweet may seem 
the prize he offers, be sure you will never get it. So let us give 
him and his temptations a wide berth, and turn our eyes to 
Jesus. J.et us climb Christward and heavenward, for in His 
presence ts fulness of joy, and at his Right Hand are pleasures 
fur ever more.”’ 

The evening hymn was sung, and then kneeling down, 
Uncle Charhe prayed for his darlings, that they might be kept 
trom all the wiles of the ‘‘wicked one,’’ and find atrue and 
lasting peace in the arms of the Children’s Friend.— The 
Caristian Globe. 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. . 


One day Robert’s father saw him playing with some boys, 
who were rude and unmannerly. He had observed for some 
time a change for the worse in his son, and now he knew the 
cause. He was very sorry, but he said nothing to Robert at 
the time. In the evening he brought frum the garden six 
rosy cheeked apples, put them on a plate, and presented them 
to Robert. He was much pleased at his father’s kindness, and 
thanked him. ‘You must lay them aside for a few days, that 
they may become mellow,”’ said the father ; and Robert cheer- 
fully placed the plate with the apples in his mother’s sture- 


room. Just as he was putting them aside, his father laid on 
the plate a seventh apple, which was quite rotten, and desired 
him to allow it to remain there. ‘*But, father,’’ said Robert, 
‘“‘the rotten apple will spoil all the others !’’ ‘Do you think 
sot = Why should vot the fresh apples rather make the rotien 
one fresh?’’ said his father. And with these words he shut 
the door of the room. 

Fight days afterwards he asked his son to open the door and 
take out the apples. But what a sight presented itself! The 
six apples which had been so round and rusy-cheeked were 
now quite rutten, and spread a bad smell] through the room. 
‘ Father,’’ cried he. ‘‘did ] not tell you that the rotien apple 
would spoil the good ones? You did not listen to me.’’? ‘*My 
boy,’’ said the father, ‘*have IT not told you often that the cum- 
pany of bad children will make you bad? Yet you do not lis- 
ten tome. See in the state of the apples that which will 
happen to you if you keep coropany with wicked boys.’’ Rob- 
ert did not forget the lesson. When any bad bovs asked him 
to play with them, he thought of the rotten apples, and kept 
himself apart from thein. 


“FEED MY LAMBS.” 


BY E H. SEARS. 


Ho! ye that rest beneath the rock, 
On pastures yently growing, 

Or roam at will, a favored fluck, 
By waters gently flowing ; 

Hear ye upon the desert air 
A woice of woe come crying, 

Where, cold upon the barren moor, 
God's little lambs are dying! 


See the great Shepherd bend and call 
From fields of lizht and glory, 

‘‘Go, feed my lambs, and bring them all 
From moor and mountain hoary !”? 

Ye favored fluck, the call obey, 
And from the desert dreary 

Lead those who faint along the way, 
Or wander, lost and weary. 


HASTE AND HEALTH. 


It is not at all wholesome to be in a hurry. Locomotives 
have beeu reported to have moved a mile a minute for short 
distances. But locomutives have often come to grief for such 
great rapidity. Multitudes in their haste to get rivh are ruined 
every year. The men who du things mnaturely, slowly, delib- 
erately, are the men who oftenest succeed in life ; people who 
are habitually in a hurry generally have to do things twice 
over. The tortoise beats the hare at last. Slow men selduin 
knock their brains out against a post. Foot races are injuti- 
ous to health, as are al] forms of competitive exercises ; steady 
labor in the field is the best gymnasium in the world. Exther 
labor or exereise, carried to exhaustion or prostration, of even 
great tiredness, expressed by ‘*fagged out,’ always does more 
harm than the previuus exercise has dune good. All running 
up stairs, or to catch up with a vehicle or ferry boat, is ex- 
tremely injurious to every age, sex and condition in life. It 
ought to be the most pressing necessity which should induce a 
person over fifty to run over twelve or fifteen yards. Those live 
longest who are deliberate, whose actions are measured, who 
never embark in any eolerprise withuut ‘sleeping over it,’’ 
and who perform all the every-day acts with kindness. Quak- 
ers are proverbially calm, quiet people; and they are a thrifty 
folk, the world over. . 


See the fell monster, War! But who can describe the com- 
plicated misery which is contained in this! Hark! the can- 


non’s rvar! A pitcly cloud covers the face of the sky. Nuise, 
confusion, terror, reign over all! Dying groans are heard on 
every side. ‘The bodies of inen are pierced, torn, hewn in 


pieces ; their blood is poured on the earth like water! Their 
souls take their flight into the eternal world, perhaps inato 
everlasting misery. The ministers ot grace turn away from 
the horrid scene; the ministers of vengeauce triuamph.— Wesley. 
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DINAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 


BY LOUISA J. KIRKWOOD 


The guest table stood deserted, and only a confused array of 
dirty dishes met the eyes of Dinah, the cook, as she surveyed 
the chaos cut of which she must bring order before she could 
give herself rest. She had been toiliny all day, and her suc- 
cessful cooking had proved her rare skill. The evident appre- 
ciation of it by the company had seemed to compensate her for 
her exertions ; but now the excitement of preparation was all 
over, the words of praise all spoken, ard nothing remained but 
the discouraging task of gathering up the fragments and wash- 
ing up the heaps of dishes. No wonder she sighed, and said : 
**Dis nigger dreful tired ; dunno whar she git de strength to 
wash dese heap of dishes’? Then kneeling down, quite as if 
it were a wonted habit, she prayed: ‘‘O, Lord, jes give me 
strength to wash dese yer dishes, jes dis onct Ise dretul tired 
and ’scouraged. Rosy’s dun got sick and can’t do nuffin, 
lord. So jes please help me dis time to wash dese yere dishes. 
Dinah don’t spect de Lord to send down an angel to help. 
Dinah nose dey spile der clare white dresses a mussin’ in de 
kitchin. Dis nigger is willin’ to do de dirty work, ef yer jes 
please, Lord, to give her strength to wash dese dishes.’’ Then 
opening her eyes she gazed around, and said in a tone of re- 
turning cheerfulness, ‘‘1 ’spose de Lord expects me to pick 
dese yer dishes up fust.*’ 

“I'll help you, Dinah,’ said a little girl behind her, who 
came into the room in time to hear the last¢few words of the 
prayer. 

‘*No, no,’’ said Dinah, “I don’t want none of yer help, you 
will spile your pretty clothes. Jes yer yo where de fine com- 
ie 18; you is made forde parlor. J)inah longs tode kitchen. 

to back, honey, you pretty ower. Dinah asked de Lurd to 
help her, and he will, shore.”? 

“But Miss Flo had her way. With swift and even skilful 
hands she gathered up the cups and saucers, forks and spoons. 
Back and forth she flew from the table to the kitchen, her 
dainty dress well covered with one of Dinah’s big aprons As 
she stood piling the plates she heard a low ‘‘He, he, he!’’ 
from the kitchen. 

‘*What are you laughing at, Dinah ?’’ she called out. 

‘-]’se only praisin’ de Lord,’’ said Dinah. 

*O, Dinah, yon must not laugh when you are praying.”’ 
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‘But, Miss Flo, I aint a prayin’, I'se a praisin’. Dinah 
nose the difference tween prayin’ and praisin’. When l’se a 
prayin’ I wants something from de Lord, but when I’sea 
praisin’ I'se got it.”’ 

‘*What have you got now, Dinah?” 

‘‘]’se got an angel from de Lord.”’ 

‘‘Where?’’ said Miss Flo, coming into the kitchen witha 
startled look. 

‘Don't yer be scared, Miss Flo ; de angel looks jes like yer 
own pretty self, all dressed up in Dinah’s big apron.’’ 

When the child comprehended, used as she was to Dinah’s 
flattery, she joined her in a merry laugh. 

‘De Lord is allers better nor we spects, Miss Flo. Dinah 
never spected de Lord would sen’ an angel to help her; but de 
good, kind Lord took de hint aod sen’ you right along, and den 
dis chile was near a pushin’ de answer to de prayer right out 
of de room. Lor’, what a fovlish critter dis chile is. She 
don't know nuffin, only what the good Lord teach her.” 

Yet how much wiser with all her ignorance, was poor, hard- 
working Dinah than many of her white sisters, who bear their 
own heavy burdens, instead of taking them to the Lord, and in 
a simple confidence like hers, asking tor his help and strength. 
In ways they do not expect he often answers speedily. 

Dinah had her answer before she knew it. While she was 
saying, ‘*De Lord help me, shore,’’ the help had come, though 
only by the feeble hand of a child. Yet it was all she needed 
of both help and cheer. 


GOD’S ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


BY !. G. WHITTIER, 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I Jong, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that lite and death 
His inercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
| wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I ovly know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


A BETTER WARFARE. 


‘“Mamma,”’ said Frank Ashley, looking up from the book he 
had bevn reading, ‘how I do wish you and papa would let me be a 
soldier when I grow up; there is nothing I wish for s0 much. 
I have been reading about Edward III, and the Black Prince. 
What a brave boy he was! Do you know, mamma, he rode 
at the head of his father’s army when he was only fifteen, and 
what great victories he won! Oh! how I should lke to be a 
soldier.”’ 

‘*1 do, indeed; but, Frank, I am not thinking of the kind of 
battles fought by the brave young prince and his father. [I 
wish you to be engaged in a far nubler and better warfare.” 

“IT know what you mean, mamma,’’ said Frank in a disap- 
pointed tone ; *‘but see what a great many years I must wait, 
and how much I must learn, before I can be a clergyman like 
papa.’ 

‘It is not necessary that you should be one to engage in the 
conflict | mean,’’ replied his mother. ‘‘Listen, Frank: in this 
parish and in others throughout our country thousands of bu- 
man beings are losing their health and strength, their time, 
talents, and friends, and homes, and every blessing God has 
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bestowed upon them, through the power of that great tyrant 
and enemy, Strong Drink; and new your papa and many 
others of (iod's people have resolved, with His help, by giving 
up its use themselves, to persuade others to do so, and thus 
save themselves from the drunkard’s lot, and become again 
sober and right-minded, the children ef our Heavenly Father 
Surely this is an end worth striving for, a victory worth gain- 
ing ; and it is a work in which children may engage and hope 
to be very useful. When a fellow-creature is rescued from the 
power of drink, and taught by self-denying example tu walk in 
the right path, L consider it a far nobler victory than even that 
of Cressy. Will not you fight in this battle, my dear litte 
Frank ?”’ 

‘Do von think, mamma, that I could save big men like Stiles 
and Williams trom getting drunk ?’ 

“Yes, yon could, my child; little as you are, you conld 
speak a word tothem. You could tell them of the meetings , 
you could read them a temperance story; you could be like 
David, and help them against the Philistine.”’ 

‘*Then, indeed, mamma, I will be a temperance soldier, and 
try to win some one from being killed by drink. I will begin 
this very day.’’ 

‘‘Do so, my dear boy, and may our Father crown your 
efforts in His cause with the success He alune can give !’’ 


THE LITTLE PEACE-MAKER. 


BY L. B. GORDON. 


‘*Eddie,’’ said Henry, ‘‘come over to my house this after 
noon! Frankie and Charlie are coming, and we will have a 
grand time, for father and mother and all the folks are going 
away, and there will be no one in the house but us boys, and 
we will have lots of fun.” 

“IT will,’’ said Eddie, who was delighted with the idea of 
going over to Henry’s. 

Early in the afternoon Henry saw them coming over the 
hill, and he said, ‘*Hallo, there they are! What rare fun we 
shall have, and how we will make the old house ring with our 
noise !”’ 

They had scarcely entered the house, when Henry said, 
© Boys, let's play menagerie. We will have lots uf wild ani- 
mals and birds, and everything that belongs to one.’’ 

They were playing very pleasantly together, when all at 
once Charlie and Frankie had a quarrel. It appeared that 
Frankie had dune something Charlie did not like, and they 
were talking in loud, angry tones, and, sad to say, once in a 
while a blow was given 

Eddie, who was in the other room, and whe had been taught 
by his dear mamina and Sunday School teacher that it was 
wrong to quarrel with his little friends, rushed out, and said, 
**Now see here, boys, you must stop that fighting, fur God 
will not love you. You know He says, ‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers,’ not blessed are the fighters. Now come, boys, 
" make up, and you will feel better, for God did not make your 
little hands fur you to scratch each other’s eyes out, but He 
gave them to you ww do good with ”’ 

So Charlie and Frankie made up, and became fast friends 
again-through the influence of the dear little peace-maker, 
Eddie. 

Now, all my little readers can be peace-makers by striving 
to make peace between their little friends when they quarrel, 
which, I am sorry to say, happens frequently among little folks. 


Tue Suppuies Stoppeo.—* You have stopped the supplies,’’ 
said a poor workingman to a gentleman whom he met on the 
street. 

** Why, how! ”’ inquired he. 

‘* Well, you see, sir, since my little girls and boys have been 
going to your Sunday-schoul, they have promised to have noth- 
ing to do with liquor or tubacco, and I can t get them to go and 
buy either for me.”’ 

‘¢] am plad to hear that,’’ said the friend; ‘*but what will 
you do now! ”’ 

‘©Why, IJ have thrown my pipe away, and the children have 
coaxed me so hard that I have promised not to smoke or chew 
azain, a.d tu give up my daily drams.’’— Temperance Banner. 


UNCLE TOM’S BUZZARD. 


Uncle Tom was a good, pious old negro, who was loved by 
all the neighborhood, and though he was often teased and 
worried by some of the beedless, thoughtless young men of the 
place, his good sense and piety brought him out of all theit 
traps and pitfalls which they set fur him in word or deed. 
There was one thing Uncle Tom hated particularly, and that 
was to hear church members abused, and many a time was his 
heart pained by the light remarks made against Christians, by 
those who knew how sensitive Tom was about them, and who 
said them merely to hear Tom defend his brethren in the church. 

One day some of the young men were unusually hard in their 
strictures, and brought forward as an argument, the case of a 
man who had just been exposed in some fraud, and who had 
run away. Old Tom heard their tirade till he could stand it 
no longer, so when they paused, purposely to give him achance 
to answer them, after thirking a moment he said, ‘‘ Young 
masters, yon makes ine think of a flock of buzzards.””?” ‘**How 
so, Uncle Tom?’’ asked the young men. ‘Well,’ said Tom 
solemnly. ‘*‘when der is a big pastur full of great fat cattle, de 
buzzards fly way off, up high ; but let a little, lean, sickly calf 
fail into de ditch and de buzzards is ready to pick out de eyes 
befure he’s dead.’’— The Christian. 


A Tovcnine Incrpent. In this city, on Thursday last, two 
little orphan boys, brothers, named respectively Patrick and 
Peter Handly, were accused of attempting to pick pockets in 
Chatham street. They are newsboys, the older ten and the’ 
younger eight years old. The former was held and the latter 
discharged. As the brothers were abcvut to be parted they em- 
braced each other, and, bursting into tears, cried aloud as if 
their hearts would break. Judge Flammer and al] the specta- 
tors in court were visibly affected by the touching scene. ‘‘We 
were never parted before, Petie,’’ the elder brother said, sob- 
bing, “since poor mother died.’?’ Then, as the officer was 
about taking him down stairs, Patrick said, with a tone of real 
tenderness, ** Here, Bubby,’’ (and he took off his overcoat,) 
‘you will want this, for it’s cold outside.’’ The little fellows 
separated, and little Petie left the cuurt room for the wide, wide 
world alone.—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Honesty anp Intecritry —Rabbi Simon once bought ‘a 
camel of an Ishmaelite. His disciples took it home, and on re- 
moving the saddle discovered a band of diamonds concealed 
under it. ‘** Kabbi, rabbi !’’ they exclaimed, ** the blessing of 
God maketh rich,’’ intimating that it wasa godsend. ‘* Take 
the diamonds back to the man of whom J purchased the camel,’’ 
said the rabbi, ‘*he sold me a camel, not precious stones.’ 
The diamonds were accordingly returned, to the no small sur- 
prise of the owner, but the rabbi preserved the much more val- 
uable jeweis, honesty and integrity. 
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MAY THERE BE PEACE! 


Feeling the time to be appropriate for a Convention of the 
Friends of Peace, we cordially extend to you, and through you, 
to the Administration of your Nation, State or City ; your 
Peace Society ; your Statesmen, Jurists or Friends of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Disarmament, an invitation to meet with 
us during this Centennial year in the city of Philadelphia. 

We have been granted the use of old Carpenters’ Hall, 
where the first Continental Congress met in 1774 and made a 
Declaration of War. We propose to hold a series of meetings 
therein, continuing through five or six days, and to make at the 
same time a Declaration of Peace. 

After the lapse of a hundred years, characterized by the ex- 
perience of history, the advancement of civilization and the 
better understanding of the Christian doctrine, we feel that 
something should be done to establish a system of Arditration, 
through International Law, and universal good will, that shall 
take the place of war and lead to a yeneral Disarmament, in the 
interest of economy, Jife, happiness and a common brother- 
hood. 

The Hall is in Carpenters’ Court, from the south side of 
Chestnut street, east of Fourth street. 

The meetings will commence on MONDAY, JULY 10th, 
and continue until the 14th, appropriating the 10th and Ith, to 
Kinglish; 12th, to French ; 13th, to German; 14th, to other 
nationalities and the closing services. 

The sessions will be from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

It is desirable that every Government, Peace Suciety or or- 
ganization having Peace as its object, be repreeented by one or 
more Delegates. and that the names of such be forwarded as 
early as possible, to our resident Secretary. Henry T. Child, 
M. D., 634 Race street, Philadelphia. 

Should any one wish to deliver an address, or contribute an 
essay, on Arbitration, Disarmament or any of the means where- 
by Peace may he promoted and secured, the name of such 
should be reported early, in order that the Programme may be 
arranged. 

We recommend and will be pleased to receive appropriate 
Mottoes, to he placed in the Hall; and suggest that each Del- 
egation shall bring a Motto of its own. 

Suitable Mementos, Memorials and Contributions will be 
gratefully received. 


Interpreters will be present; among them Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has kindly volunteered to serve. 

A Declaration of Peace will be upon the table, to receive the 
signatures of those affirming to the principles of Peace, and asa 
tegister of those attending this Convention. 

On behalf of the Universal Peace Union. 


Aurreo H. Love, President, 
Henry T. Cuixo, M. D., Secretary. 
Philadelphia, May, 1876. 


Note.—We are desired by Friend Love to state that the 
‘*Centennial Peace Forge,’’ which has already heen noticed in 
the ApvucaTe, was proposed by the workingmen and if carried 
out by them due notice will be given. Friends, let us make 
the Centennial a grand era fur peace. H. C. D. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauté- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 


and the object of Peace Socieues. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 
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WI. Sketch of the Peace Cause. 
III. Mistakes about Peace. ~*~ | 
IV. Substitutes for War. 
V. How to Prevent Rebellion. 
VI. The Books Our Children Read. 
VII. Why the World Has Not Been Christianized. 
VIII. Frederick the Great. 


Published by Amasa Lorn. Elgin, Ill. 


A valuable work and should be largely circulated. Price 


25 cents per copy. Seud to the Publisher. 
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OUR NEWLY ELECTED SECRETARY. MEMBERSHIP. 


We are mest happy to announce to our friends and patrons,| The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
that, at our late annual meeting, the Rev Charles Howard | stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
Malcom, of Newport, R.1., was elected curreeponding secretary | one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary meinber. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able wo give the tull amount of a membership, or 


of the American Peace Society, to fill the place made vacant 
hy the death of the lamented Dr. James B. Miles. Mr. 
Maleom is a son of Rev. Howard Maleom, D D., uany years 


a president of our time honored society, and will bring to the 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he dues give on it, 


position (if accepted by him) the prime of an active life, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at une 


various learning, broad and catholic views and aheurt deeply 
or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooins of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 


imbued with the spirit of the ‘*Prince of Peace’? We cun- 
gratulate ourselves in the belicf, that the mantle of a Ladd.a 
Beckwith, a Miles, will fall worthily on this favored sun of peace, 
and that under his wise and vigorous administration, the cause | tian Assuciations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Alsv, tu prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 


will becume subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 


of universal peace will rapidly advance towards ultimate triumph. 
(no the election of secretary and other officers of the suciety, 


Hon. Emory Washburn offered the following resolution which 


was onanimously adopted :— come such. ‘Tu subscribers it is sent until a requeat to discon- 


Resolred—That in view of having satisfactorily supplied tince is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


the place su ably filled by their late secretary, the Kev James 
B. Miles. the American Peace Suciety 1s encuuarged to hope 
that it may ere Jong attain tu a state of more distinguished 
success than has hitherto crowned its effurts in the cause ot 
Peace. 

That the condition of the world is an earnest that the prin- 
ciples for which it is contending, are winning their way into 
the counsels and hearts of the nations, and will in due time 
Jead them to substitute arbitration for brute turce, and the 
thrittand blessings ot peace tur the ravages and desolation of war. 

‘That with unshrinking confidence, they call upon the friends 
of Peace everywhere for a new consecration to the werk, tn 
the final euccess uf which they have the assurance of Him 
whose promises cannot fail, that the day 1s nov far distant, 
when natiun shall not liftup sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 


We have on our bovks a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalinents, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their paysaents Some are doing this with 
cominendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earrestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 


invite correspondence frum all friendsof peace and shall be most 

If you are desirous that the principles of peace should be 
inculcated in the minds of the voung, get subscribers tor the 
** ANGEL,” the only peace paper fur chilcren in the world. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
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cause of Cod and humanity. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘¢The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise uf great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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A LESSON ON WAR. 


A MOTHER'S BTORY. 


Children reared and educated entirely under a mother’s 
laving care invariably make the best meu and women in the 
world. It was the knowledge of this fact that induced Mrs. 
Harfleur, when lett a widow, to instruct her own daughters 
three in number, and named respectively, Clara, Lucy and 
Helen. Had she chosen she could have had the best masters 
and mistreases tor her girls, forshe had wealth at her command ; 
but having received herself a very liheral education, she re- 
sulved to combine it with a mother s influence fur the benefit of 
her children. 

Her plan succeeded admirably. The daily task set with 
loving care was a pleasure to the youthful students, and the 
daily routine of study never assumed any uther form than that 
ot a meeting of a family thoroughly united in all their hopes, 
desires and aspira'ions. So the time passed and the girls 
grew near womanhood ; but with the change of years came the 
longing to see a little more of the outer world, which upto the 
present had been kept entirely hidden, or only revealed in very 
Opa glimpses. ‘l‘his desire was not, however gratified, fur 

ira. Harfleur was nu woman cf fashion. Although she was, 
as the phrase goes, ‘‘well connected,’’ she had learnt the hol- 
luwness of the world, and suught to wean her daughters from 
its allurements aad snares. 

But the girls were young, and their eyes and ears were 
easily caught by pleasing sights and sounds. A hand of music. 
or a pageant, oft disturbed their studies, and drew the students 
to the window, when after gazing or listening, as the case 
might be, they would talk the subject over for awhile and re- 
turn to their work. Mrs. Harfleur seldom furbade the exercise 
of their curiosity ; but she sought at all times tuo turn‘it to a 
good avcuunt, and drew sermons from little and great things— 
from the staggering feet and hoarse unmeaning cry of the 
drunkard, the pitiful faces uf humeless children, and the shuuts 
of mobs uf angry men who sought redress for the wrongs of 

es. 
eT hose were troublesome times; there were wars abroad and 
disturbances at hume. All Europe rocked with the internal 
convulsions of nations, and the fierce struggles of cuuutry 
against country. ‘The plains that should have gleamed with 
golden corn ran with the ghastly gore which flowed frum the 
wounds of the dying. The reaping-huok was cast aside, the 
ploughshare hidden in the barn, und the reaper and plouughman, 
with aagry face, went forth to fight. Wives and children re- 
mained at home trembling and praying fur the men—a few of 
whom only returned unhurt, while thousands crawled back 
with shattered limhs, and untold oumbers crumbled to dust 
upon the battle-felde. 

Such was the state of things when, one morning, the now 
familiar sound of fife and drum fell upon the ears of the muther 
and her three daughters. [na moment the latter were at the 
window, looking duwn with adiniration upun the red-coated 
warriors marching toward the cuast, there to embark fur a 
fureiga jand and meet the foe. As a sight, it was attractive 
enough ; the young offivers with swords drawn, the men with 
sloping bayunets, the strains of martial music, and the cheer- 
ing crowd. The hearts of the young girls beat high, and a 
flush epread over their cheeks, which Mrs. Harfleur marked 
with a litle apprehension, for she knew the value of that pass- 
ing show ; but she said nothing until the sound of music and 
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steady tramp of men had died away, and the street was still 
again. Then pointing to the table, she said, 

‘*You may put these books away, my dears. 
another lesson this morning—a lesson on war.’’ 

The girls looked surprised and Clara, who was the most im- 
pulsive of the three, exclaimed, 

“A lesson on war—oh,. how delightful !°’ 

‘Wait until you hear my s‘ory,’’ said Mrs. Harfleur; ‘‘then 
give me your opinion on the beauty of war ’’ 

The table was suon cleared, and the eager students having 
setiled themselves, Mrs. Harfleur, after a moment's thinking, 
began her stury. 

**You must know, my dears,’’ she said, ‘that what I am 
about to relate is no fancy uf mine, but the plain, sober. earnest 
truth, just as I received it from my bruther, who died when 
you were quite young.” 

‘*f can just remember him,”’ said Helen ; ‘‘he used to be here 
very often, aud his kind patient face always drew me towards 
him ’ 

**He was noble, generous, and ailthat we can look for ii a 
man,’ returned her mother; ‘*hut his good quahties were 
partially hidden in his youth by an i:apulsive leaning towards the 
shows and pageants of the world. You need not blush. my 
dears, as this remark was made without my intending it to 
bear upon you ; but if you wish to accept it with the abject of 
avoiding his errurs, | shall be very pleased indeed. In boyhuod 
Arthur was fond of playing the soldier. To have a red cap 
on his head and get a drum slung abvut his neck was his great- 
eat joy ; and I can see him now—a fair-haired child—strutting 
up and down the passages, beating out his childish aiartial 
music, and giving the word of command to shadowy hosts 
behind him. Would that all had remained a day-dream; but 
as he grew older his desire to enter the army became suo great 
that it was plain he would never settle to anything else, aud a 
commission, much againat the will of his muther, was obtained 
for him. 


‘*He had barely joined,’? continued Mrs. Harflear, ‘‘when 
war was declared, and his regiment was ordered abroad to 
fight, what our rulers were pleased to call, the battles uf our 
country. He—an only son—put 9n his scarlet cuat and gitded 
his sword upon his side, and went forth with the rest, leaving & 
surrowing sister and a broken-hearted mother behind him He 
bade us adieu early in the morning, and later an he passed by 
with his regiment, just as those suldiers passed half an hour 
ago. My mother dared not trust herself to look upon him 
again for fear that bercries might unman him before his comrades; 
but I crept to the window, and, looking out, saw him marching 
steadily with his eyes to the front, buldly and fearlesaly. Close 
behind him came just such another, Gerald Norton,his great friend 
and companiun, who joined the regiment at the same time. I 
could see the people pointing at the two handsome bove—some 
in pity. some with admiration ; but all lent their vuices to urge 
them on to bloudshed Nut one man or woman seemed to re- 
member the Divine command, ‘Love one another.’ No! 
Kings had quarre'led—ambition had aroused mistrust. and the 
word had gone forth to kill and maim, to burn, rob and destroy, 
and the people seemed content. 


‘*The regiment embarked, and half-way across the sea fell in 
with an enemy's vessel. A desperate fight ensued, and the 
enemy's magazine blew up, sending ninetenths of the officers 
and crew into eternity. A few were taken on board, but num- 
bers, after a brief struggle for their lives, sank to rise no more. 


I will give you 
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Here was Arthur’s first taste of the glory of war, and with a 
troubled soul he awoke from his boyish dream, and saw how 
ghastly was the awful work. But he had entered the lists as 
a soldier, and he could not leave them with a good name; so 
he went forward as a matter of honor, and in due time was 
landed in an enemy’s country. Then began forced marches. 
short rations, sleepless nights, with the scouts of the foe around 
him. The chill evenings of autumn, giving promise of the 
winter, gave out their share of misery to men whose only 
couch was the bare ground, and only covering the canupy of 
heaven. 

‘¢ But the men bore up bravely, and no grumbling voice was 
heard. Sume of the weaker succumbed to fatigue, and were 
left behind to be picked up by the next advancing party. Be- 
yond this they had suffered no loss, when they joined the main 
urmy. There was all bustle and apparent confusion; atdes-de- 
camp hurrying hither and thither, men cleaning their arms, 
others drilling, and many falling into marching order A few 
inquiries sufficed to inform Arthur that the enemy in strong 
numbers was approaching, and that a battle on the morrow was 
Imminent. 

**¢And a tough battle it will be,’ said an old soldier, whose 
weather-beaten face had many a scar upon it; ‘when the sun 
goes down to-morrow evening, twenty thousand men will have 
seen the last of him.’ 

‘*Arthur had never taken this view of ahattle before ; he had 
Jooked only upon the victor’s side, and never contemplated the 
other part of the question. No more had Gerald Norton; and 
as each thought of such a mighty host of men, now alive and 
well, to be to-morrow laid low in the dust, they shuddered ; 
but both had been brought up in the one true faith, and com- 
mending their souls to God’s care they lay down tuo rest. For 
a little while the noise and commotion around them kept their 
ve open , but fatigue at Jast mastered them, and they fell 
aslee . 

lh the morning they were awoke by the roll of the dram 
and the sound of distant firing. ‘Outposts already engaged,’ 
was passed from mouth to mouth, and pieces of bread—the 
only meal which could be obtained—were passed from hand to 
hand. Then word was given to fall in, and Arthur and Gerald 
took their places. Who can wonder if these young men—but 
little more than boys—were pale; but it was with excitement 
not fear ; both vuice and step were firm. 

‘The enemy was posted on the other side of a river crossed 
by a bridge—both bridge and river being hidden from the ma 
jority of the soldiers by a long high ridge of land. It was over 
this ridge that the men were now ordered to advance. Arthur 
and Gerald saw the front regiment go up the slope, march 
steadily over the summit, and almost every soul disappear—for 
ever. The enemy, posted on vantage ground, rained such a 
fire of shot and bullets upon them that but few escaped. But 
still others moved steadily forward, and went to their death; 
rank after rank wis shattered. Men Jay in heaps—the dead 
and dying together; shrieks filled the air. and groansof anguish 
mingled with the roarof thecannon. ‘Theshoutsof command, 
the neighing of steeds, and the rumble of the artillery, as it 
moved aleng, were heard on every side, while great clouds of 
smoke hid many a desperate struggle from view. When 
Arthur arrived upon the summit of the ridge, an awful scene 
opened out befure him. 

‘* Below was the river; on the other side a host of armed men, 
pouring a deadly fire upon the English army struggling across 
the shallows. On the bridge the strnggle was desperate in- 
deed ; piles of men still in death, or writhing in untold agonies, 
overtopped the parapet, and climbing over them were other 
men, yelling like wolves, and thirsting for each other's blood 
But he had no time to pause. ‘Forward!’ was the word, and 
the regiment dashed un. A deadly fire was opened upon it, 
and half its number fell—among them Arthur and Gerald, 
who each received a desperate wound, and fell a few paces 
apart frum each other, suffering intolerable agony. 

‘* There they lay, helpless upon the slope, while their friends 
hurried on unheeding. and other troups passed by, disregarding 
their cries of pain. Not one ear was open to their groans; not 
one eye fixed upon their quivering limbs ; and there the boys 
Jay weltering in their blood, as much alone, for all the sympathy 
they got, as if they had been upun a desert waste. The din 
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and roar of the battle increased, victory leaning now on this 
side and new on that. Long lines of men were swept awav 
as chaff before the wind, and horses lay scattered about like un- 
ripe fruit when autumn is at its full The work of carnage 
increased as the sun rose up the sky, looking through the smoke 
as if that bright ruler of the day was also stained with blood. 

‘6 After a while the first great agony of theie wounds subsided 
into numbness, and the two poor lads were able to excharge a 
few words, They tried to soothe each other with well-remem- 
bered words of comfort from the Word of God, and Gerald 
bade Arthur not to repine. ‘God's will be done in all things,’ 
he said. and then the rattle of approaching artullery was heard. 

*¢* The reserves are coming up,’ cried Arthur. ‘1 wonder if 
the day is going against us.’ 

‘* Before Gerald could reply the guns came over the ridge, 
drawn by horses white with foam—the drivers hot and furions 
with the freuzv of war. The men had noeyes for the wounded 
on the ground, and drove straight on. ‘The horses, witha 
wondrous instinct, leaped over them. but the guns, alas! hav- 
ing no life, rolled heavily over many a wounded man. Arthur 
escaped by a hair's breadth ; but poor Gierald—my very soul 
sickens as I repeat the story—was remorselessly crushed. 
Arthur beheld the horses leap over him, heard his cry, * Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,’ and then the guns rolled on, leaving 
the inangled, lifeless form of the boy behind them. 

‘¢ Would that I could even faintly depict the horror which fell 
upon the surviving friend, for then J would cause you. my 
children, te luathe the pageant of war and its so-called glory. 
Arthur had seen enough, and as he lay behind the din of bat- 
tle he vowed that should he survive he would! put on other 
armor and fight other hattles than those desigued by man.— 
He lived, as you know, for victory favered our countrymen ; 
and at night they returned, and removed the wounded from the 
field. Arthur was sent home, where he lay for many months, 
shattered in mind and body : but life and strength came back 
at last, and then he sent in his resignation. 

**This brought on 2 great battle within himself for his motives 
were misinterpreted by men, who declared that he was guided 
by fear, and pride urged him to renew the profession of arms. 
Hut his better spirit guided him in the end. and he kept firm to 
his resolve to have no more to do with the crue) art of war. 
He had thus early learnt the lesson that the martial musie, the 
gay coat and glittering arms, are but the masks which hide the 
mnost terrible and brutal passions of men; and that the word 
‘glory’ is but the password to gaping wounds, deadly injuries, 
and awful endings, fur men who were led away by the cry of it. 

** He eould not reconcile it with the teachings of the Saviour, 
and failing that, he knew it must be wrong; so he devoted 
himself thenceforth to the preaching of peace. As fur his 
courage, that was not long in duubt; for thrice in two vears 
did he risk his lite for others—once for a drowning madman, 
who had cast himself from a bridge, and twice when others were 
threatened with death by fire. Tnese acis of bravery silenced 
his calumniators, and those who had reviled him most, frankly 
acknawledged their errors, and became hie fastest ftiends. 
This is my storv, my dear children, and I trust that you 
have learnt the lesson I intended to teach.” 

The faces of all showed that they had taken it to heart. 
Lucy alone gave vent to her feelings in words. 

**T shall never look upon a soldier again,’’ she said, ‘‘with- 
out thinking that it is the business of his hfe to kal/; or listen 
to martial music again without fancying that every nute is a 
wail of the wounded and dying.’’ 

Tf all the world would look upon armies with the same eyes, 
and listen to martial music with the same ears, the profession 
of the soldier would svon come to an end.— Weekly Welcome. 


A man who shows no defect is a fool or a hypocrite, whom 
we should mistrust. There are defects found to fine qualuies 
that they announce them—defects which it is nut wel] to 
correct.—Juubert. 


The thing which an active mind most needs is a purpose 
and direction worthy of its activity.— Bovee. 


Everything goud in man Jeans on something higher.— Emerson. 
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HYMN FOR THE CENTENNIAL. 


At the great national celebration on the Fourth in Philadel- 
phia, the chorus song the fulluwing original hymn, by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Hulines — 


WELCOME TO THE NATIONS. 


Bright on the banners of lily and rese 

Lo! the Jast sun uf our century sets ! 
Wreathe the black cannon that scowled on our foes, 

All but her friendships the nation forgets ! 

All but her friends and their welcome forgets! 
These are around her; but where are her foes! 

Lo! while the sun of her century sets, 

Peace with her garlands of Jily and rose! 


Welcome ! a shout like the war trumpet swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber aruused ! 

Welcome ! it quivers trom Liberty's bell; 
Welcome! the walls of her temple resound ' 
Hark! the gray walls of her temple resound ! 

Fade the far voices o'er hillside and dell ; 
Welcome! still whisper the echoes around ; 
Weicume! still trembles on Libesty’s bell! 


Thrones of the continents! isles of the sea! 
Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine ; 

Welcome, once more to the land of the free, 
Shudowed alike by the palm and the pine ; 
Sofily they murmur, the palm and the pine ; 

¢* Hushed 1s our strife, in the land of the free ;”? 

Over your children their branches entwine, 
Thrones of the continents ! isles of the sea! 


THE SAVAGE PRISONER TAMED. 


He was sent to Sing Sing, branded not only for immediate 
crime, but as a desperate character, who would be certain tu 
tax the constant vigilance of the authorities, and give them 
trouble. 

In prison he became known as one who knew well how to 
seize secret opportunities, and would stop at nothing to aid his 
escape back to his old sinful life. 
and carried out his plan so shrewdly that he arrived in New 
York, nailed up in a shoe-box, on board oue of the Hudsun 
slowops. 


Sune time after his capture and return to his old quarters. ‘idleness are tun often parents of grievous evil. 


pew officers were appointed over the prisun, and the severity 
of ms discipline was greatly increased. ‘This convict. being 
already a marked man, seemed to be singled out aa a special 
subject for punishment, and sometimes received the lash with- 
out mercy tor disorders or offences against prison rules which 
others had committed. Any fault ur provocation which the 
keepers could not trace they laid to him, and made him suffer 
accordingly. 

Bad as he was, this persecution made him worse All the 
demon in him awoke. When‘they tried to break his rebellious 
spirit by harsher inflictions. he only grew more ferucious, and 
at last, when, one day, a squad of keepers, armed with imple- 
ments of punishment, approached the forge where he was at 
work, he attacked them with his red-hot iron, wounded two, 
and druve the rest away 

By the help of several fellow-convicts he was finally over- 
powered and secured, and then followed the inevitable Jash. 
He was whipped until he could not stand, and then confined till 
he should recover, only to be taken out and whipped again. 

But before this sentence could be carried out, the prison in- 
spectors inquired into the case, and found that the blame had 
been misplaced. The result was another change in the prison 
government. and keepers who treated the ould offender with 
fairness and mercy. 

Under this management he improved so much that, from be- 
ing the continual object of dread and suspicton, and almost a 
wild beast in ferocity, he became a favorite with all, gentle, 
tractable, quiet and obedieut. 

As a reward for his geod behavior, the warden promoted 
him, gave bin alittle yarden tu cultjvate in the prison yard, 


' 


and allowed him to raise chickens. The chaplain warmly be- 
friended hiin, and ere Jong had the pleasure of seeing him 
deeply interested in religious things. 

Before the term of his sentence expired he became a decided 
Christian, and asked fur baptism. Within the walls of Sing 
Sing a new life opened to the hardened transgressor, who had 
grown up from a neyvlected sireet buy, and had never known, 
till he became a convict, the teachings of the Gospel. 

The gemleness which that Gospel insptres first softened his 
heart, and made him listen to truths that saved his euvul. 

The above is, in brief, the story of ‘Jim the desperado,”’ first 
published in the coluinus of the Oud/ovk, a religious paper of 
New York. Jim was released, and became a preacher of 
righteousness to the wicked class among when he had vance 
been a felluw-criminal and ring-leader.— The Companion. 


A TEETOTAL VILLAGE. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon, speaking of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
a teetotal village, remarked: St. Johnsbury is a gaiden. 
Yet the physical beauty of the place is Jess engaging than the 
moral order. No loafer hangs about the curb-stunes. Not a 
beggar cau be seen. No drunkards reel along the street. You 
find no dirty nooks and smell no hidden filth. ‘There seem to 
be no poor. I have not seen, in the two days wandering up 
and down. one child in rags, one womaa looking like a slattern. 
They are all at work, the buys and girls at school Each cot- 
taye stands apart, with grass and space, each painted either 
white or brown. White is the costlier and most cheery color, 
and the test of order and respectability is a white front. Few 
of the cottages are brown. [ see no broken panes of glass, no 
shingles hanging trom the roof. Nu yard is left in an untidy 
state. 

St. Johnsbury is a working village, and the people in it 
mainly working men. It is a village such as we are atriving 
after in our Shaftbury Parks and other experiments in providing 
cheap and wholesome lodgings for our laburing classes, in the 
hope that they may he persuaded, first, to save their money, 
and then put it into four classes ; these that can't work ; those 
that won't work ; those that do work, and those that don’t need 
tu work. These last are apt to be supposed to be the happy 


Once he actually did escape, few, and hy many is the effort made to get into the fivored 


class. Science, however. is reversing the popular impression. 
We are learning from experience what was su ling avo shown 
in the cise ef Sudom, that fulness ot bread and abundance of 
** Better to 
wear out than to rust out’’ is finding a new verification. If it 
were for nothing higher, our flower migsions and singing mis- 
sions are duing important service to the health of many a hith- 
erty uneccupied yirl. ‘Phe dignity of Jabor is getting a fresh 
illustration, and we may quote with increasing cuntidence the 
line of a sung of labur— 
“ Oh, while we feel ‘tis hard to teil 
And sweat the tong day through, 


Remeinber tt is harder still 
To have no work tu do.? 


A Worp Tv Grumecers.— Don't be a grumbler. Some 
people contrive to get hold of the prickly side of everything, to 
run against all the sharp corners, and find out all the disagree- 
able thinus. Half the strength spent in growling would often 
set things right. You may as well make up your mind to 
begin with that no one ever found the wordd quite as he would 
like it: but you are to take your share of the trouble and bear 
it bravely. You will be very sure to have burdens latd upon 
you that belony to other people, unless yuu are a shirk yuur- 
self; but don’t grumble. It the work needs doing, and you 
can do it, never mind about the other buy whe ought to have 
done it and dida’t. ‘Chase workers who fill up the gaps and 
smooth away the rough spots, and finish up the jobs thar others 
leave undone—they are true peacemakers, and worth a whule 
revimnent of growlers. 


A very interesting article, written by Col. C. G. Baylor, en- 
titled © Tne Negro and the Cause of Peace,’’ is crowded out 
this munth = le will appear in our next issue. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


We cheerfully give or editorial columns to forcible and 
comprehensive statements of the press on the Eastern Question 
new demanding public attention. What is to be the sulution of 
this difficult problem! Will the war-cluud arising in the East 
overspreafl Eurupe, drenching its fair portions in human blood 1 
May the God of peace avert the fearful calamity. The assur- 
ance given by Lord Derby is a most grateful relief and satis- 
faction to the friends of peace on both continents. 


There is one government for whose overthrow good men round 
the world are ceaslessly praying to God. Not that anarchy 
would be better than misrule, even in Turkey, but because the 
Ottoman empire of to-day is nut preperly a nation. It consists 
of various populations, distinct from each other in race, lan- 
guige, religion and sucial customs, held together by the external 
bund of the despetic authority of the Sultan. If broken up. 
these portions would be erected into independent states or would 
coaleace with adjoining powers less iniquitous and tyrannical 
than the Sublime Porte. 

Soon after the insurrection in Herzegovina began, six months 
ago, confident assurances were received from Constantinople 
that it had been effectually suppressed. Since that time it has 
raged unceasingly, and t-day the solution of the troubles 
in the interest of Turkey seems farther distant than ever. One 
fact, and a fact of great significance, has becume manifest 
England has abandoned the policy of active intervention in be- 
halt of Turkey, and will ouly iwerfere for the protection of 
British interests. The leading continental powers have ad- 
dressed a note to the Sultan proposing certain adiutuiatr uve re- 
forms in the insurrectionary provinces as a basis tor the restura- 
tion of peace. Jt is reported that the Purte complies with this 
proposal and promises these reforms. Bt will the insurgents ac- 
cept the promises of the Turkish government and lay down 
their arms! That is another and very different question. These 
Christian provinces have been subjected to the most odious 
misgovernment. Unjust and opprese:ve taxation, illegal cun- 
scriptions, the refusal uf Christian testimony in the Turkish 
courts, so that the Mussulman's fanatic hatred of Christians 
finds constant and safe occariun for venting itself.— these are 
but a part of the catalogue of their grievances. The Christian 
in Turkey hae no secure civil mghts. ‘* He cannot even buy 
land,’’ says a late Tribune correspondent, ** without the risk of 
losing both the land and its price.’’? This horrible misrule has 
driven the oppressed provinces to arms. They have thus 
brought their grievances to the attention of the civilized world 
It is reasuuably certain that the prolongation of the struggle 
will secure their independence, or at least their separation 
from Turkey. The indefinite continuance of the war would 
hardly be a greater evil than those under which they lay hefure. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly probable that they will 
Jay down their arms on the strength of mere promises, for the 
fulfilment of which no satisfactory guaranties can possibly be 
given. And it is probable that the attempt of the great powers 
to furee them hack under the rule of the Sultan would kindle 
a flame of opposition along the whole border of Furupean Tur- 
key which would hasten the inevitable downfall of furkish 
power.—Chrasttan Statesman. 


What is called the ‘* Eastern Question’? is threatening, and 
includes in it much more than meets the eye. It is an old sore, 


a 
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and, like a cancer, is incurable except by utter extirpation. It 
is really the Mohammedan question. It is a question whether a 
barbarous and an unimprovable race shall be allowed to arrest 
the progress of Christisuity and civilzation in a large part of 
the earth. Politics have failed to settle the question, and wil 
always fail, because politics have no religious principles, no 
moral standard, and no foresiyht of the future. ‘lhe world does 
hot turn upon the balance of power between the ‘ Great Powers 
of Europe. While they have been balancing power and en- 
deavoring to maintain the old and retten systems of menarchy 
and aris-ocracy, the great working masses of mankiwd have 
heen moving on. It is impossible to suppress the growth of race 
and of empire. any more than of ideas and freedom, by any 
svstem cf aruficial pulitics. The Turk ** encamped’’ in Europe, 
said Juhn Randolph. So did the Hun—the original Magyar— 
hut the practical difference between them was very great. Ihe 
Turk adhered with fanatical enthusiasm to the religion of the 
alse Prophet, while the Magyar became Christian, and was 
swallowed up in the European nations. The source and present 
cause of all the difficulties of the Eastern Question is in tle 
difference of religion. Let us see then what Muhammedanism 
is. Propagandism was, as in Christianity, the essential element 
of Mohammedan success. But the mode of propagandism made 
it at once the terror uf the earth and its own final failure. The 
propagandism of Mohammed was by the sword. ‘There were 
many virtues inculcated, and to this day the traveller will say 
that there is more honesty and temperance in Constantinople 
than there is here. But the essential idea of its growth was 
conquest. To the soldier Mohammed promieed all the Joys of 
Paradise. Fallen upon the field, his soul passed to the Elysium 
of the bleat, bight heuries received him, his brow was crowned 
with vermilion hues, and the cup of nectar pressed to his lips. 
The fiery Arabian received such a rel:gion with enthusiasm, and 
moved with resistless force to auccessiul conquest. Arabis, 
Armenia, Palestine, Nortnern Africa, and a large part of 
Kurove, tell before the Mohammedan. From .the Kuphrates to 
the Danube, from Jerusalem to Babylon, frum Constanunople 
to Carduva, the Turk ruled supreme 

Here comes in the main puint of this whole question. Had 
the conquered provinces on the Manube been of the same race, 
the same religion, the eame civilization, or In any way correla- 
live, no great harm could have come of it, and the Christian 
world might he content to let things stand. ‘he population and 
religion of the Turkish provinces fram the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, stand about thus: Mc-hamimedans, 6.000 000 ; 
Christians, 11.000 000; Jews, 80.000. We find then that 
Turkish despotism is raling Christians—not Muhammedans. 
Aud hw do they rule them? To say that they rule as the 
white Nemucrats of Mississippi ruled the blacks, is novhing. 
To stand the chance of being occasionally murdered, or tied up 
and whipped, is a small matier compared with what the Turks 
do. They tax the Christians to death. They prevent them trom 
all freedom of action. They oppress them in every way. 
Hence it is that Herzegovina and Busnia are in insurrection. 
They will not be able, it 1s probable. tu resist the Turkish fm- 
pire. But they are raising a question which must be anowere d. 
Is the Christian world prepared to stand idly by and see fitteen 
millions of Christians, inhabiting the fairest portions of the 
earth, absorbed by a Mohammedan race fi led with cruelty ard 
oppression, incapable of progress, aud imbecile 10 all poliucal 
reforms !—Cincinnat: Gazette. 


Dead men may tell no tales, but they frequently leave un- 
welcome legacies behind them tu perplex those who have sped 
them on their way out of the world. Of this the late Sultan, 
whu was dethroned and a dead man in one short week, has 
been a most significant example. 

It was supposed for a while that thistragic deed would soon 
be forgotten; but not so! The terrible fate of the roler of all 
the faithful has thrown a fire-brand into the whule European 
situation, and has, perhaps, entirely changed the (riental 
question. It is no longer a question of Bosma and Herzegu- 
vina; indeed one scarcely sp. aks of them now ; the arena of 
interest has been transferred to the great capitals of Eurupe— 
to Berlin, Paris, London, Vienna. ‘The three empires of the 
continent— Germany, Russia and Austria—now stand in direct 
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Oppasition to England and France, and the fact that the 
** memorandum’’ of the three Emperors in Berlin was rejected 
by England, proves the temper of the Powers in contrast to 
ore another. 

The great query for the future now is: How will they 
group in this new aspect of the Orienial question ! 

As regards the cunflict between Russia and f:ngland, it has 
certainly stepped into the foreground again by these violent 
revolutions in Turkey. It is now generally believed in 
Korupe iat this was hastened by the influence of Mngland. 
The influence of Russia with the Porte is now certainly great- 
ly weakened, while England seems to hasten to lend Turkey 
effectual aid. English veesule are hastening to the coasts of 


ultimate failure and punishment are certain. Forty years be- 
fore the final overthrow of American slavery, and while the 
slave-holding party were apparently in the height of their tri- 
umph and audacity. Dr. Channing, with hia habitus) clearneed 
of mural vision, wrote to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, the amia- 
ble but mistaken upholder of the *‘patriarcnal institution,’’— 
“the downfall of slavery is as sue as the descent of your own 
Ohio.”? And so it proved, thongh many years rolled away 
befure the prediction became fulfilled. Again, atthe lowest 
ebb of the Northern fortunes, during the American Civil War, 
a bold friend of freedum deliberately invested his money in the 
Federal GJovernment bonds. exclaiming, ‘*] am willing to stake 
all I possess on the certainty of the ultimate triumph ot the 


the Adriatic, and English arms are landed on the shores of justice of Almighty God,"’ feeling that the cause of freedom 


Albania. Whether this suppurt will be strong enough to he 
of any practical use in the present vivlent uprising of Servia 
is deubttul but it is certain that it will make Turkey an ally 
of England in sympathy, for her army and her treasury are 
now beth too weak to make them of any importance. 

This new vuttreak of seme of the provinces against Tur- 
key will greatly complicate matters for the diplomatists, and 
owe, precipitaie grave results. Ail the great Powers 

vor a temporizing policy, with a view to gain time to arrange 
the plans and to take advantage of contingencies when they 
artse. The position of the insurgents is very different in mak- 
ing, as they now threaten a direct attack on the Turkish ar- 
my, from an internecine conflict among themselves. If this 
matter is carried tuo far it may give tu Rusia the best pretext 
tu hurry to the rescue of Turkey with a pretence of sustaining 
the status quo, with the real onject of plausibly gaining @ fuot- 
huld for her troops befure those of Eugland in any force can 
be on the ground. 

In a few days the Emperors of the three Powers are again 
to meet in conference at Kins on the Rhine, and that union 
may result in a new programme for the crisis. If they can 
make one that will meet the views uf Turkey, it may change 
the whole situation. and so modify the state of things as tu 
avoid the now seeming crisis. for it does not yet appear evi- 
dent that either England or Russia is ready to push matters to 
the last extremity. One thing is clear: If Turkey allows 
this cunflict to come to a direct collision between Kussia and 
Figland, it will imperil the cunditiun of all Kurope.—Ziun’s 
Herald. 


The Fastern Sky is, politically speaking. still heavy with 
thick clou.is; and if fue a while they may appear to roll away 
Iu one direction, vthers equally dark presently follow in con- 
stant succession. ‘I'he nations of Exurupe are thus kept in per- 
petual condition of grave suspense and anxiety ; and he must 
be a sanguine man who can assume aa probable any finally 
pacific issue to tne complex difficulues in which ‘the situation 
of Turkey, with its Furepean and Asiatic Provinces, has be- 
come involved. Ever since the time of the Crimean W ar, the 
cancer of moral corruption and arbitrary misgovernment has 
been slowly but surely making its progress throughout the 
body politic of the Ottoman Empire, and has at length come to 
the surtace in so many ways and places as to betray tow unmis- 
takably the complete disorganization of the whole of the Sul- 
tan's dominions. Chronic bankruptcy and profligacy at the 
Court of Constantinople ; the deposition and violent death of 
one Sultan ; the assassination of the chief ministers of his suc- 
cessor ; the ceaseless repetition, in almost every province, by 
brutal officials. of those vutrspes upon the hearths and humes 
of the people which drive even the meekest of men to despera- 
tion— these and similar evils of the greatest magnitude prove 
wo plainly how far, beyond any ordinary means of cure, the 
dissolution of ‘Turkey has already proceeded. And they pru- 
claim, also. that the vast sacrifices made by England in the 
Crimean War are to be numbered amongst those almost incredi- 
ble blunders of which the poet speaks as— 

“Man's miraculous mistakes.” 
For it is indeed a mistake of extreine fatuity, when any 
human goveruments, or individuals, deliberately set themselves 
to support and perpetuate any system of wholesale wickedness 
manifestly contrary to the laws and Providence of God. 
Even though the effort may seem 40 prosper fur a while, its 


must, by a moral and Divine necessity, ultimately triumph 
over evi) as embodied in the slave cause; and the event, of 
course, proved him right. 

Can it be then that the British Government, with all the 
lessons of the past, and the incubus of the one hundred million 
sterling of its debt fur the Crimean War—can it Be that this 
Government can contemplate, even under any contingency, the 
extreme tolly of again going tu war with Russia on behalf of 
Turkey! | 

For if ever there was a ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ it is the ap- 
proaching downfall of that Mohammedan Turkish rule whose 
sway has everywhere been marked by deeds of horror, from 
the Asian plains, where piles twenty feet high of the sculls of 
its wretched victims whiten inthe sun, to the hauks of the 
Danube, whose Ct ristian Sclavonian population (so habitually 
patient as tu have given their very name to s/aves) have been 
frenzied by it into chronic rebellion. Are there no Gamaliels 
inthe Fuglish Cabinet to raise a protest, ‘lest we be found 
fiyhting even againat God,”’ at the merest mention of the policy 
vi again defending such a vile despotism as Turkey by menns 
of the blood and treasure of Christian England !—Londun 
Herald of Peace. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 
Lonoon, July 14, 1876. 


Lord Derhy to-day received the deputation on the Eastern 
question, consisting of forty members of Parhament and 571 
gentlemen from all parts of the kingdom. John Bright pre- 
sented a menworial in favor of sirict neutrality except when it 
may be puseible to interpose friendly offices to mitigate the 
horrors and to hasten the close of the conflict. 

Earl Derhy, in response, said that although he might not 
indurse the exact expression of the memonal, he agreed abso- 
lutely and entirely in its object. He had refused to adhere tu 
the Berlin memorandum because it was a compromise between 
the powers, who were desirous of acting together yet not 
agreeing. He did not think, therefure, that a compromise 
would ultsmately work. He felt sure that the Porte would not 
accept it, nor even the insurgents. ‘The rendezvous of the 
fleet in Besika Bay was not Fngland’s initiative, but that of 
all the ambassadors at Constantinople, who wanted to be 
ariued against eventualities and against the massacre of Brit- 
ish and other subjects. So far as human foresight could dis- 
cern, a general war was a most unlikely result from the pres- 
ent conflict. France and Jtaly, fur other reasons, do not de- 
sire war. Germany has no direct interest in the question, 
England will not make war, and Austria, though peculiarly 
placed, will not break the peace for reasons of self-interest. A 
powerful partyin Russia syswpathizes with the Sufavomans, and 
desires the erection of a Sclavonic empire, under Russian guid- 
ance and influence, but that party is not in power. The Czar 
is a sincere lover of peace, and Russia has other reasuns— her 
finances and the extent of the Asian conquests—for not wishing 
war. The understanding reached at Reichetadt was on the 
basis of absolute non-interference during the conflict, nut exclud- 
ing effurts in favour of peace; but if any steps shuuld be taken, 
they would be in concert with all the powers England's en- 
deavor 1s to keep the conflict within its present limits, and to 
linpress that view upon others. Lord Derhy said that he had 
nu duubt o' England's success, and continued : ** All we desire 
is to see fair play. If Turkey is decayed we cannot help it. 
We have guaranteed Turkey against murder, but not against 
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suicide or sudden death. If an opportunity of mediation offers, 
which opportunity may even now be at hand, we shall avail of 
it.’’ 

- Lord Derby afterwards received the deputation of the Chris- 
tian league on the same subject, which was introduced by Mr. 
Morley, and Marl Russell's memorial was read —[t recites that 
the Purte has been free froin all toreign interference for the last 
twenty years, and has received financial support tv the amount 
of a billion dollars, yet now the Ottoman integrity is a delusion. 
Enyland 8 support has only resulted in bringing misery and 
want into Kuylish homes, and riveting the chains more 
firmly abuut the necks of the Porie’s Christian subjects. 
During the same twenty years the Porte’s reform edicts have 
remained ineffectual. All Kurope sympathizes with the op- 
pressed Christians, while Kugland stands alone in supporting: 
the oppressurs. The religivus feelings of a great part of the 
English people are shocked at being made to appear betore the 
world as upholders of Islamism, thus meritmg the taunt that 
their Chrisnanity is only a profession and not a belief, and 
their love of liberty nothing but an empty beast. ‘The peti- 
tioners, therefore, pray that Lord Derby, in the interest of 
peace, wi.l withhold support, both moral and political, from 
the Sultan's government, and permit the Christians of Euro- 
pean Turkey to carve out their future destiny withuut any ex- 
ternal interterences whatever. 

Lord Derby severely criticised the memorial, though in the 
main he svinpatiized with the obj) cts of the memorialists — dn 
regard to the atrucities, he said that duubileas buth sides had 
cuinmitted them 


LETTER FROM EMPEROR WILLIAM TO 
PRESIDENT GRANT, JULY 4, 1876. 


Among the nomerons causes for satisfaction afforded by the 
recurrence of our hundreth year of national life and vigor, not 
the least significant was the receipt hy the President of the 
United States of a letter from the Emperor of Germany, in 
which, in woids few but terse, he congratulates America in 
in the name of old and historic Germany 

“Great AND Gooo Friend: It has been vouchsafed to you 
to cele»rate the Centennial festival of the day upon which the 
great Republic over which you preside entered the rank of in- 
dependent nations. The purposes of its founders have, bv a 
wise applicatiun of the teachings of the history of the founda- 
tien of uations, and, with insivht tate the distant future, been 
realiz-d by a development without a parallel. ‘To congratulate 
you and the American people upon the occasion affords me so 
much the yreiter pleasure hecause stnce the treaty of friend. 
ship which my ancestor of glorious memory, King Frederick 
II . who now rests with Gud, concluded with the United States, 
undisturbed triendship has continually existed between Ger- 
many aud America, and has been developed and strengthened 
by the ever-increasing Importance of their mutual relations, and 
by an intercuurse becoming mure and more fruittul in every do 
main of commerce and science. That the weltare of the United 
States and the friendship of the two countries may continue to 
“1aCrease, is my sincere desire and confident hope. Accept the 
~-newed assurance of my unqual:fied esteem."’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS. 


Once more the committee have to begin their Report by re- 
ferring to the losses they have sustained by death during the 
past year. In the United States, especially, the cause of Peace 
has sustained very severe privation by the decease of two of its 
Most promiuent and impurtant advocates; one, Mr. AMasa 
Wacker, tried through torty years of vicissitudes, and never 
found wanting in good report and in evil report. ‘Twice did he 
cross the Atlantic to attend Peace Conferences in) Europe— 
once in London, in 143, and one tn Parts. in PR49—while in 
his own country he was, by bis high elaracter, his great abil- 
ity, and bis unsweeving Adelity to principle, one of the pillars 
ot the cause; the other, Rev. Da Miues, a more reeent ad- 
hereat, but whe, during bis coinparatively short: connection 


with the Peace enterprise, rendered to it most important ser- 
vice both in Rurape and in America. The one passing away 
in a good old aye, like a stack of corn, in his season, the other 
stricken duwn in the midst of his days, with the prospect and 
probability of Jong years of usefulness and activity, and bath 
leaving a void in the ranks of vur pacific army which it will be 
very difficult to supply At home we have to lament the loss 
of Mr. Kopext Ausop, who for more than twenty years was a 
valued member of the Committee, and of Ma. THomas THom- 
ass:.N, of Bolton, who by personal intluence, public advacacy, 
and generous contributions, often helped the Suciety in the 
prosecution of its objects. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS. 


The ordinary operations of the Society in the way of meet- 
ings and lectures, and the circulation of Jnerature, have been 
carried on during the past year with undiminished activity. 


PROGRESS UF ARBITRATION. 


The committee rejoice to observe that the principle of Arhi- 
tration is being apolied more and more to the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations which otherwise might have led, as in 
former times precisely similar disputes did lead, to sanguinary 
and desolating wars. During the last year, several cases have 
heen added to the already long list of successtul arbitrations. 
One of these related to a question between England and Portu- 
val, as to the possession of Delagua Bay and certain adjacent 
territories on the Eastern Coast of Africa. The matter was 
referred to the adjudication of the French Government, and in 
July last Marshal McMahon, the President of the French Re- 
public. delivered his decision in favor of Portugal, for reasons 
so clearly and conclusively given, as to carry conviction, as tu 
the substaniial justice of his judgment, to the minds of the great 
inajority even of our own countrymen, Jt is indeed highly hon- 
oraple to the British public, that when, as on geveral recent oc- 
casions, the award of the arbitraturs has gone against thein, 
they have nevertheless accepted the decision with unhesitating 
and all but universal luyalty. Another remarkable case was 
that of a difference between Japan and Peru arising from the 
seizure by the furmer Power of « Peruvian barygue engaged in 
the coolie trade. This was submitted to the arbitration of the 
Lnperor of Russia, who has given judgment in favor uf Japan. 
It is stated, also, that Russia, in concert with Austria and Ger- 
many has proposed [curopean arbitranion tu Turkey and Persia 
In respect to the difficulties that have arisen between them as 
to the regulation of their frontiers. Every instance of this 
kind must be hailed by the friends of Peace with unqualified 
satistaction, because first it implies, on the part of the rulers of 
inankind, a growing recognition of the fact that there is a more 
excellent way of acjusting disputes between States than by an 
appeal to the wager of battle, aud secondly, hecause every new 
precedent 18 a rew illustration of the practicability of arbitration ; 
and by deprees, precedent will pass into custum, aud custom 
develop intu law. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


And this, indeed, should be a constant aim of the friends of 
Peace. While strenuously urging the use of arbitration as an 
admirable expedient, which has seldwm tailed, when adopied 
honestly and in good faith, to sulve difficulties as they arise, 
without having recourse to the sword, they should alsu keep 
heture them, and constantly labor for it as their ultimate object, 
the establishment of a permanent law of nations, whuse author- 
ity shall be recognized by all states, and which may form the 
basis for a system of international jurisdiction, which shall 
place the relations of nations under the dominion of Jaw and 
Justice, as the relations of individuals are in all civilized come 
munittes The comnuttee theretore hail with cordial satisfac- 
tion the labors of two sucieties formed three years ago, nainely, 
the InerituTe, and the AssociaTION of INTERNATIONAL Law, 
both of them aiming at substantially the same object. The meet- 
ing of these societies, held at ‘The Hague in September, were 
eminently Interesting aud successful. ‘They were attended hy 
tnany disunguished men trom almost every country in Kurepe 
as well as from the United States. As was to be expected in 
the country of Grotus, the conlerences were received with the 
Inost penerous hospitality by all classes of the community at 
The IHague, trom Her Majesty the Queen of Helland down- 
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wards. The Chamber of the House of Representatives was 
p'aced at the dispusal of the Associations for holding their meet- 
ings, and the Ministers of the King. by their presence at the 
assemblies, and by their persenal attention to the members 
of the conterences, testified the interest thev felt in the object 
in view Many questions of grave importance connected with 
beth public and private imternational Jaw were discussed with 
learning and ability by some of the most eminent jurists and 
publicists of Europe, and it cannet be doubted that though the 
process may be slow, such deliberations and discussions must 
contribute in an important degree to bring about that clearness 
and consolidation of the law of nations which is the indispen- 
sable preliminary to the establishment of a permanent Inter- 
national Tribunal, the existence of which, as the present Lord 
Derby has said, would be a great benefit to the civilized world. 


DON AKTURO DE MARCOARTU. 


The committee desire to refer with pleasure and gratitude to 
the excellent service rendered to the cause of Peace by Don 
Arturo De Marcoartu, an honerable Spanish geatleman, fur- 
merly a member of the Cortes, who for many years has Jabored 
in this field of philanthropy. Some tme ago he offered 
a prize of £300 for the best essay on the Constitution of an 
International Assembly for the formation of a Code of Public 
International Law. The adjudicators divided the prize between 
two competitors, one an American, and the other a Frevch 
gentleman, assigning £200 to the former, and £100 to the 
Jater. These have been now published together, with an 
admirable introductory essay by Dun Marcoartu himself, in a 
goodly volume, under the title of ‘* [nternationalism,’’ which 
is cordially commended to the attention of the friends of Peace 
Atter the publication of the volume, Don Marcoartu undertook 
a wnission in Europe, with a view to promulgate the same ideas 
by his personal advocacy. In pursuance of this object he has 
visited italy, Germany, Austra and France, and has every 
where received the kindly weleome which his benevolent objec. 
deserved. By private intercourse, and by public conterence 
with eininent and influential men in these countries, he has donc 
much ty promote those ideas of Arbitration and Disarmament, 
and Juternational Peace, which, in common with ourselves. he 
has so much at heart. ‘The committee sincerely congratulate 
Don Marcoartu on the success of his mission, and offer him a 
curdial welcome on his return again to this country. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY —DR. FISCHHOF’S PROPOSALS. 


The intolerable oppression of the armaments under which 
the Continental nations are groaning. has given rise to a move 
ment, full of significance and hope among the friends of Peace 
in Germany and Italy. The idea of a mutual and simultaneous 
reduction of armaments has four many years been put forward 
by the Peace Suciety as one of the practical objects which 1t 
was seeking to attain. In 1851. Mr. Cobden submitted a ino- 
tien to the British Parliment whieh was a partial embodiment 
of that idea. In 1859. the Secretary visited several Coutiuen- 
tal countries with a view to promote some concerted action in 
this matter among the members of the various representative 
assemblies of Eurape. The suygestion was received with 
favor by many, and a motion to that effect was proposed in the 
German Parliament and supported by 9Y votes. This was to 
have been followed by similar motions in other legislatures. 
whea unhappily the Franco-German war came to afford an aw- 
ful practical ilusiration of the urgent necessity of such a mea- 
sure as a security for the peace of the world, for beyond all 
duubt it was the existence of enormous armies as ready tools for 
the ambition of rulers, which led to that deplorable conflict. 
But recently the committee rejoice tu Jearn that the idea of 
mutual reduction has sprung up quite spontaneously in another 
part of Kurepe. in Octoher Jast two remarkable articles ap- 
eleahie in the Neue Freee Presse, the most important journal of 

renna, from the pen of Dr. Adolphus Fischhot,a distingui-hed 
member of the Austrian Fluuse of Representatives, calling 
attention to the enormous warlike preparations which are ex- 
hausting the resources and disturbing the tranquillity of Europe. 
He points out that at present the Parliaments elected by the 
people, who might be expected tu impose some check upon 
this ruinous extravagance, in the interests of their constitu- 
ents, are powerless to do anything eflectual, because the Gov- 


ernments tmeet all proposals for reduction by saying —‘‘ We can- 
nut help ourselves ; other countries are adding to their arma- 
ments, and we must therefore add to ours.”” This impotence 
he ascribes to the isolation from each other of the various rep- 
resentative assemblies of the world, and he therefore proposes 
& conference of members of al! European levislative bodies to 
eoncert means uf united action on this subject, with a view to 
bring eimultaneous proposals before their respective assemblies 
in favor of propurtional disarmament. These levers were 
translated and printed in the Herald of Peace for Octoner and 
November last, and a second and separate translation was pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet by Mr. H. W. Freeland, fore 
merly member of Parliament fur Chichester, with valuable in- 
truductory matter from Mr. Freeland’s own pen. Dr. 
Fischhof’s letter immediately attracted great atiention in Aus- 
tria, and the suggestions they contained were taken up with 
great earnestness by Mr. Fux, another eminent member of the 
Assembly, who first brought the matter before the Prog ression- 
ist Club in Vienna, which is an important association of mem- 
bers of Parliamest, representing a powerful political party. 
He submitted to that body a series of resolutions such as he 
thought ought to be proposed to the House of Representatives. 
The committee think these of sufficient interest to be intro- 
duced here :— 

** 1. The House of Representatives here by declares that it 
looks upon a reduction of armies, and a retrenchment of tnili- 
lary expenditure asa general and urgent requirement in the 
interests of the better security of peace, and of the un- 
restricted development of civilization, and in the interest of 
the b-tter regulations of the finances of the State, and of a 
svund national economy. 

‘2. The House of Representatives expresses the expecta- 
tion that the Iinperial and Royal Goveroment will show its dis- 
position in favor of peace, so frequently expressed, by using its 
best endeavors for the sake of the general welfare. to promote 
the idea of such a general, proportionate and simultaneous re- 
duction of armies, as would not affect the balance of power of 
the various States. 

**3. The House of Representatives expresses its strongest 
approval of the idea of holding a Conference of European 
Representatives, to discuss the best means tu bring about a pro- 
portionate and simultaneous reduction of armies, as well as a 
retrenchment of the military expenditure of the various States. 

‘The Imperial and Royal Government is requested to com- 
munieate the first and second paragraphs of this resolution to 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

“The preliminary consideration of this resolution is to be 
entrusted to a Special Committee, consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers to be elected by the whole House.”’ 

These reselutions were adopted all but unanimously by the 
Progressist Association, and subsequently were in substance 
embodied in a mouon of which Mr Fux gave notice in the 
Lower House of the Reichsrath But as the session was already 
near its close, there was no opportunity for its discussion before 
the Huuse was prororued. Meanwhile the matter was taken 
up and supported by the municipality of Vienna as well as by 
the municipal representatives of Graz, Liniz and Tepliuz, and 
by demonstrations of various political societies in Austria. 
Sull more recently, on ovcasion of the visit of Don Marcoartu 
to Vienna, an important conference was held, attended by up- 
wards of fifty nembers of both Houses of Parhament, who 
adupted a resolution in favor of Arhitration and Disarmament, 
and the calling of a conference of members of legislative 
hodies to further these objects To which muet be added that 
a resolution, conceived in the same spirit and expressed in 
similar language to that of Mr. Fux, has been introduced into 
the Hungdrian Parliamerts, and now awaits discussion. 

Bat the interest excited by this movement is nat limited to 
Austria and Hungary. It was taken up warmly by Baron 
Ducker. a member of the German Parliament, who brought 
the matter betore bis colleapues, and nearly fifty deputies of 
all parties, about a sixth of the whole House. immediately 
declared their willingness to unne in Dr. Fischhof’s proposal 
flor an international conference to promote a reduction of arma- 
ments The same idea soon awoke an echo in ftaly, and Pro- 
fessor Sbarbaro and (General Garibaldi wrote to Dr. Fischhof, 
warmly applauding his project ; and at an important meeting, 
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recently held at Rome, to receive Don Marcoartu, the same 
ideas were cordially approved. It is probable— nay, almost 
certain—that this will be abundantly assailed with ridicule by 
the mockers. But then, what scheme fur the correciion of 
evi] and the improvement of mankind, from the beginning of 
the world until nuw, has not been assailed with ridicule by 
the mockers! We have, however, this consolation that, after 
all, itis the workers aud nut the mockers that, in the lung run, 
govern the world. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


We have the melancholy intelligence that our troops have 
suffered a terrible defeat atthe hands of the Sioux, whum they 
attacked, and Gen. Custer and two hundred and sixty other 
brave men have perished. The disaster produces the greatest 
excitement throuyghuut the West, and is a paiufu) shock to our 
whole country. 

Deplorable as was the tragedy by which they died, let us not 
misrepresent it. We observe that many papers call it a massa- 
cre, and thus put it upon the same Jevel as the moat fiendish atro- 
Cities of savage warfare. Jt was not a massacre; it was the 
fortune of open battle, in which the enemy, whatever may be 
said of his cause, did but use the means of defence and aggres- 
sion common to all armies in action. We suppose that many 
persons at the West are talking of exterminating the Indians in 
return fur the sorrow they have caused us; and even here in 
the East, there are some who are catching the murderous in 
fection of revenge. At such times we need to remember that 
it is as great a crime in the sight of Gsod to kill an [Indian 
wrongtully as to kill a white man wrongfully, and that He 
will exact as severe judyment for the lite we hold cheapest, if 
it is taken without just cause, as for the life whose termination is 
mourned by the whole civilized world. The wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the Indians would merit His eternal execrauion; He is 
the God of the poor and ignurant and weak, rather than of the 
proud and the strong. 

Moreover, we are not quite sure that our war with the Sioux 
ia warranted. Nuw that they have taken arma, and, as is their 
custom, threaten the whole frontier, confounding the innocent 
and the guilty, even as our harsher spirits confound the innucent 
and the guilty ot their tribes, we are bound to proiect our settle- 
ments as best we can. But if we seek tie cause of their hus- 
tility, we shal! blush that we have given them occasion fur ha- 
tred. We had no business in the Black Hills and, having svl- 
einnly promised to preserve this district from the intrusion of 
our people, we are guilty of breaking our treaty, and of per- 
mitting a host of miners tu invade and apprupriate lands to 
which they had no more right than to the Dominion of Can- 
ada. We should have used our trec;s in the expulsion of 
these pirates. rather than in the chastisement uf those who re- 
sented their crime. We have paid dearly for our sin; and 
we have yet to sacrifice many lives before it shall be expiated. 
The Sioux must be crushed, of course, in order to protect citi- 
zens who are guiltless from their violence ; but let us |imit our 
hostilities by the rules of civilized warfare, Jest we add sin to 
sin, and lest a worst thing come upon us.— The Watchman. 


“ 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


A recent dispatch from Sao Francisco eays :— 

“At a meeting of the anti-Chinese Centennial Union, last 
night, a communication was received from the California anti- 
Coolie secret organization, threatening both the Chinese and 
those who employ them with the utmost vengeance and stating 
that the organization had spread throughout the entire State.” 

A later dispatch from Carson, Nevada, respecting some of 
the operations of this secret organization says that ° 

‘* From sixty to a hundred armed men, supposed to be the 
anti-Coolie club of that town, stopped a gravel train near the tun- 
nel atnile west of the town. on the Virginia and Truckee rail- 
road, and ordered back the Chinese laborers on the train. They 
would not allow them to work. All kinds of rumors are afloat 
reporting buth parties arming in anticipation of a fight. China- 
tuwn is in danger of being burnt. ‘The excitement is intense.’’ 

Since God hath made of one blood al! nations to dwell upon 
the face of the whule earth, how can any man, or class of men, 
not already utterly perverse, aud hopelessly corrupt, deem it 


just, to drive by brute furce, the unotfending and helpless chil- 
dren of a foreign shore away from our soil, and the homes to 
which we have invited them. 

Americans have been mobbed in China and Japan and a few 
Englishmen have been killed. How the Saxon bloud builed 
though, when these nations heard of it!) ~=But is it worse for the 
heathenieh government of China to allow its subjects to mob and 
kill fureigners than for the enlightened sons of America to do 
the same thing! Besides we have reached out our hands for 
a huodred years, to welcome all nations, oppressed or benighted, 
to find an asylum and refuge among us ‘hese men have come. 
They are a quiet, temperate, harmless, industrious, ingenious aud 
frugal race, and capable of outstripping in many kinds of busi- 
ness the European nations themselves. But as *‘ might is 
right.”? (') and as on the side of the oppressor there is power 
and the oppressed have no conforter, they can be abused, and 
burnt, and butchered to any extent, by this secret conclave, 
and have no recourse to protection. 


THE AIM OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


BY HOWARD MALCOM, D. D. 


Not in measure to diminish or cripple any nation’s internal 
government. Nut in any degree to abulish the penalty of death. 
The sule object is to abolish war. Nut to render it less fre- 
quent, less savage, less costly. 

We insist that contentions between nations may be composed 
easier, cheaper, surer, soouer, aud withoul exciting or pro- 
longing hatred or jealousy. We insist that the immense 
cost of fleets, torts and standing armies may be avoided We 
work with cheer and confidence, for the Almighty tells us that 
a period is beture us when war shall be ne more on earth, and 
oe swoids and speais shall be converted into aids to honest 
abor. 

How strange it is that any sensible man can glorify the trade 
of a suildier—the trade of deliberate murder, making widows, 
‘orphans, cripples, paupers. How strange that such men parade 
in the highways, decorated with gorgeous uaiturm, excited by 
wnilitary music, and when dead, honored by costly monuments. 

Surely it is time for reason, kindness, dignity, tranquillity, 
and common sense tu rule the world. 


Great Britain has not only forgiven our naughtiness a hun- 
dred years ago but rejoices in our independence and prosperity. 
France joins in the friendly greeting, and, what is more grat- 
ifying, embodies it in a popular, rather than national expression 
of good will. We refer of cuurse to the colussal statue of 
Liberty (for which collections are being made all over France, 
to make up $360 000), tu be erected on Bedlue's island, in the 
harbor of New York. Thiers, Waddington, Labuulaye, and 
many other distinguished Frenchmen, are much interested in it. 
M. Laboulaye, in a late address, felicitously said : **The pro- 
posed monument symbulizes American freedom, whieh bears 
peace and enlightenment everywhere. It will he an eternal 
monument uf the friendship of France and Ametica, ever re- 
calling the united names uf Washington and Lafayette, and 
the union of two peoples, who formerly united to tound inde- 
pendence, and nuw unite to cement fraterniy.’’ May the day 
he hastened when all nations shall unite in mutual greetings, 
not only in the name of treedom and civilizauion, but of a com 
mon Christianity! That day is coming. 

We would call special attention to ‘* Wright's Principia’’ 
(see advertisement), a superb vulume on ‘* Social and P-Jitica) 
Science.’? We are gratified to learn that this invaluable 
work has passed to a third edition, This book embraces the 
whole field of eucial science. elaborated by a master’s hand, 
and not the least important and valuable, are the author's sug. 
vertions on arbitration, as a just and humane method of set- 
tling international difficulties without resort to tbe barbarism of 
war. We hesitate not to say that this great treatise should go 
into the hands of all thoughtful readers, as well as all the 
libraries, public and private, in the land. Jt ts a centennial 
offering on the altar of peace. 
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A SONG OF PEACE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I. 


The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine ; 
Then, who would mar the scene to-day 
With vaunt of battlefield or fray ? 


II. 
The brave corn lifts in regiments 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun; 
The ricks replace the battle tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run, 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast, 
These be but stories of the past. 


II. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more; 
The heroes rest! Oh, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore! 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


IV. 


The fields forget the battles fought, 
The trenches wave in golden grain: 
Shall we neglect the lessons taught 
And tear the wounds agape again? 
Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


v. 
Lo! peace on earth. Lo! flock and fold, 


Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
Aud valleys clad in sheen of gold, 

Oh, rise and sing a song ot peace! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
Aud Janus resis with rusted duor. 


— —"— 
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THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 


An ant went toa fountain to quench her thirst, and, tumbling 
in, was almost drowned. A dove that happened to be sitting 
on a neighboring tree saw the danger in which the ant was 
placed, and plucking off a leaf, let it drop into the water, close 
by the side of the struggling insect, and the ant getting upon 
it was suon wafted safe ashore. Just at tha! time a fowler was 
epreading his net, and was inthe very act of ensnaring the 
dove, when the ant, perceiving his object, bit him in the heel. 
The start which the man gave made him drop his net, and the 
dove, made aware of her danger, flew safe away. ‘One good 
turn deserves another,’’ and a kindly favor gets like behavior, 
‘‘Curses,’’ they say, “‘like chickens, come home to roost,’’ and 
so do blessings, and bring a bonny brood along with them. 
The luxury of doing good, unlike other luxuries, brings neither 
headache nor heartache, and the evening's indulgence brings 
no morning's repentance. The leaf which the dove dropped 
uponthe waters, like ‘bread cast upen the water,’’ was 
‘found again,’’ not ‘‘after many days,’’ but within the hour in 
which the helpful deed was done. : 

One night an Indiav came to an inn in Lichfield. Massachu- 
setts, and begged for a night’s shelter, saying that he had 
nothing wherewith to pay. The hostess drove him away, but 
aman who was sitting by, told her to supply his wants, and 
promised to pay the necessary charges. The Indian thanked 
his benefactor, and in the morning went his way. Some 
months after the Indian’s friend in need was taken prisoner by 
a hostile tribe and carried off to Canada. One day an Indian 
came to the white man, and, giving him a musket, bade him 
follow him. Day after day the captive followed his mysterious 
guide, till one day they came to a cultivated hill overlooking a 
nuniber of houses. ‘‘Do you know that place?’’ said the Jn- 
dian. ‘*Ah, yes; it’s Lichfield!’? was the joyful answer. 
‘“‘And I,’ said his guide, ‘‘am the starving Indian on whom 
you took pity. Thus I thankfully pay for my supper,’’ and 
bounding into the bush, he suddenly disappeared. How many 
volumes might be filled with similar illustrations of the plenti- 
ful crops they reap who ‘‘scatter seeds of kindness!” ‘A 
kindly loan comes laughing home ;’’ a timely dole, though it 
be but small, will go before increase of store ; for the generous 
soul has (sod for his treasurer and his providence for his bank. 
Quintus Quarles would urge the example of the dove in the 
fable to all and sundry, fur there’s a blessing in it. Doing 
good is a capital cure for the headache, and it’s a grand specific 
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fora ‘fit of the blues.’ °‘In the Holy Land,’’ says an old 
Rabbinical story, ‘there lived a man called Eliab, whom God 
had blessed with earthly goods, and who was also cunning in 
all the wisdorn of the Bast. But all this could not bring peace 
to his heart; he was often full of sorrow and wished to die. 
Then a man of God came to him and showed him a leaf pos- 
sessed of wonderful powers of healing ; but Eliab said, ** What 
is thattome? My body lacks not health; my soul is diseased; 
it were better for me todie.’’ ‘The leaf will du thy heart 
good,’’ said the man of Gud. ‘Take it and heal seven sick 
men, and then thou mayest die.’’ Eliab did as he was desired 
and sought out misery in its hiding places and healed it. ‘Then 
the man of God came again to him and said, ‘*Here is an herb 
of death: now thou mayest die’? But Eliab cried, ‘*God for- 
bid! my soul longeth no more for death, for now | understand 
the true meaning and value ot Jife.“? We, like Eliab and like 
the dove in the fable, may pluck that ‘“‘leaf;’’ it is called char- 
ity. Let us carry it hither and thither in the name of Him who 
brought it all the way from heaven that He might heal a sin- 
sick and sorrowing world. 7 
‘‘When thy ‘to-morrows’ all have died 
Kind actions will appear 
Like angels waiting at thy side 
To bless thee and to cheer.”’ 
— Quintus Quarles in Christian Globe. 


PEACE CELEBRATION. 


BY OLIVE F. CHANDLER. 


Immortal Host, of everlasting Peace ! 

Spread your celestial ensign to mankind ; 

And let the nations from all strife now cease 
And hai! the reign dfspeace, so gentle, kind. 
Come nations, come, and celebrate this theme, 
The most illustrious earth hae ever shown ; 
The song of peace is breathed o’er every scene, 
A peaceful banner over all is thrown 

First angel corps, whose song was peace and love, 
Now join in concert with this finite throng. 
And touch the lyre on earth with those above 
And in one voice the harmony prolong. 

This exhibition, grandest earth has known 
Cannot compare with the celestial host. 

Their ensign, by the Prince of Peace is borne, 
A grandeur whieh no regal power can buast! 

O join the choras of good will to man, 

Let the refrain he hailed in heaven and earth ! 
Lay by your swords, be gentle as a lamb, 

Let justice, love and peace be brought to earth. 


“A TOUCHING INCIDENT.” 


New York, July 9, 1876. 
Rev. H. C. Dunganm, 

Sir :—Having just read ‘‘A Touching Incident’’ in the An- 
eeu or Peace for June, 1 thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in the sequel. 

One of the managers of the New York Juvenile Asylum 
heard the story of the two little bruthers, and took immediate 
measures for the removal of both boys to that institution. After 
a few months training they, with a number of other children, 
were sent under the care of an officer of the Juvenile Asylum 
to homes in Illinois, and a month since I had the pleasure of 
listening to a letter written by Patrick Handly to one of the 
managers, describing his new home and expressing his grati- 
tude to those who had befriended them. He says that Petie 
lives close by and he sees him very often. 

M.C. 


Respectfully yours, 

We republish the ‘‘Incident’’ referred to in the above letter, 
showing, that there is ‘‘No cloud without a silver lining.’’ 

A Tovucuine INcipent. In this city, on Thursday last, two 
kittle orphan boys, brothers, named respectively Patrick and 
Peter Handly, were accused of attempting tu pick pockets in 
Chatham Street. They are newsboys, the older ten and the 
younger eight years old. The former was held and the latter 


discharged. As the brothers were about to be parted they em- 
braced each other, and, bursting into tears, cried aloud as if 
their hearts would break. Judge Flammer and all the specta- 
tors in court were visibly affected by the touching scene ‘*We 
were never parted before, Petie,’’ the elder brother said, sob- 
bing, ‘‘since poor mother died.’”’ Then, as the officer was 
about taking him down stairs, Patrick said, with a tone of real 
tenderness, ‘‘Here, Bubby,’’ (and he took off his overceat,) 
‘*you will want this, for it’s cold outside ’’ The little fellows 
separated, and little Petie left the court room for the wide, 
wide world alone.—N. Y. Christtan Advocate. 


MURTIE’S “PREACH.” 


Four. year-old Murtie watched papa go down the street to 
church as far as she could see him, with a great lump in her 
throat and a rebellious little thought in her heart that God 
should let it rain Sunday. But in a minute more her face was 
all geunshine again. for she had a ‘‘think,’’ as she called it. 

‘*(), bahy, we'll have a preach all to ourselves. 1 guess 
‘taint wicked to play meetin’ Sunday.’’ So she turned one 
chair upside-down and put it on top of another, so that the 
four legs should be like a pulpit. 

‘An’ you ean he the congr’ation, baby, an’ I’Jl be the 
min’ster.” 

So she put a row of chairs along in front and baby in one of 


them ; then with mamma’s hymn-book climbed into her pulpit. 


‘If you please, we I! sing on page ‘leventy-one. Cungr’a- 
tion please to com’euce.’’ 

Then Murtie sang ‘‘Jesus loves me,”’ while baby looked on 
highly delghted. 

‘‘Now, if you please, we'll have a preach. I’J] say the 
verse that mamma taught us: ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, an’ furbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ An’ mamma said if Jesus was here He’d put His 
hand on our heads and pat down our curls this way, s0—an’ 
we'd see Him some day- if we’re good. Congr’ation can sing.” 

And again the little voice sang very sweetly, ‘“Jesns loves 
me.”’ J. E. M. 


AN OLD LEGEND. 


There is a quaint Scotch Legend, that every one who finds 
a four leaf clover will have health, ease and happiness. A 
young man heard the story. He hada family. Now, thought 
he, tf I could on‘y find a four leaf clover [| could make myself 


and family happy. All his leisure time he spent in louking tor 


it. At last he concluded he would go in search of it. So, 
without a farewell to his family, he wandered forth. Years 
passed. The strong young man was old. He sul continued 
his fruitless search. A longing desire to visit the scenes of 
his youth possessed him. After a Jong and weury search he 
reached what was once his home. But what achange! The 
walk was overgrown with weeds and the house was in ruins. 
He sat down on what was once his -happy threshold, and there 
among the weeds he saw the fuur leaf clover. 

‘‘Mid pleasures and palaces thu’ we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble there's no place like home.”’ 


A Littte Daveuter’s Letter.—The following letter was 
found crumpled 1a the hand of a French captain who died un 
the field of battle : 

‘“My dear papa,—Since you went ] have done nothing but 
think of you. 1 am so sad that I cannot see yuu and kiss you 
every morning, but I hope God wil] preserve you in health and 
safety, and that you will soon cume back to embrace your Iittle 
daughter. I have been very good in order to consuie mamma 
a little for your absence. Adieu, my dearest papa. I send 
you a thousand kisses. Your loving daughter, Marguerite.’’ 
Alas! how many Marguerites have written such letters !—how 
many locks of hair have stiffened in the blood of the beloved ! 
—how many tender memorials have been torn away by the 
hands of the spoiler. ur trampled into a hasty grave! 


Love never reasons, but profusely gives, like a thoughiless 
prodigal, its all, and trembles then lest it has done tov litule. 
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WHAT A LITTLE BOY DID. 


“Just think, mother! a man named Hansburg has rented the 
vac.nt store at the corner, and intends opening a bar-rvom. 
heard him tell a man that he was going to get the people abont 
here to sign his petition to murrow. We don’t want a grog- 
shop so near us: can’t we head him off in seme way, mother 
dear?’? And George Payne looked anxiously intv his moth- 
er's face. 

‘‘T should be very sorry to have a bar-room opened there,”’ 
she replied ; *‘but if a majority of the residents and property- 
owners on this square sign his petition, he will get his license.’’ 

**You and I have been fighting old Alcohol for a long time, 
mother. Can't you fix some plan to get a big victory over 
him now? What can we du?’’ he asked eagerly. 

The mother looked proudly on the face of her handsome boy, 
whom she had taught from earliest childhood to hate the liq- 
uvr-traffic, and to be a brave little champion of total abstinence. 
He did pot know that his father, who died while he was an in- 
fant, went into eternity shrieking and cursing with the awful 
horrors of delirium tremens; yet it could scarcely have made 
him more earnest in the temperance work. 

**We can draw up a paper called a ‘protest,’ or an objection 
to this man opening a shup at this place; and if you can get 
more names than he can, he will be prevented from obtaining a 
license. Sut you will have to visit all the people living on 
both sides of the street. Are you willing to do so!”’ 

‘Certainly 1 will. You fix the document while I put on my 
bes: jacket.”’ And he rushed up stairs. 

Mrs. Payne wrote the protest on a long sheet of paper, leav- 
ing ample space fur the signers; and then writing her own 
name, enclosed the whvle in a large envelope and pave it to 
George, telling him ‘‘not be discuuraged if any should fail to 
receive him kindly.’’ 

‘I'll ask Mr. Hill first; for L know he will sign, because he 
is a Chrisuan man and goes to church every Sunday with a 
prayer-book,’’ said George, as he ran to the opposite corner, 
rang the bell, was admitted tu the owner’s presence and stated 
his business, For a moment the gentleman looked astonished, 
then anyry. 

‘I will not sign such a paper,’’ said he. ** What right have 
we to interfere with the man’s business ?” 


‘‘Don't you think it is a very bad business, and will make 
somebody unhappy ?’’ asked George 

‘*That’s nothing to us. If men will drink, they must take 
the consequences ’’ And our young friend left, murmuring, 
‘¢‘] wouldn't have believed it.’’ 

On the steps of the next house stood two gentlemen talking, 
and to one of them George presented his paper, asking, ‘* Will 
you sign it?”’ 

‘‘Of course I will,’? was the hearty answer. ‘‘ Neighbor 
Jones and [ were just bewailing the coming calamity without 
making an effurt to help it; and here you are, a bit of a boy, 
making battle against it. Come in, and we'll both sign.” 

It was quickly dune, and the next man to visit was a German 
tailor. 

‘‘Donder and blitzen! I no signs mit your papers. Vat ish 
dish? You pe tryin’ to prake up de pisness of honest mens. 
Shust you gets away quick as von vinks, if you don’t vant to 
go out mit de boets of mine toe, you little rascals !”’ 

George did not wait for the **boots of mine toe,’’ but has- 
tened into the shop of the milliner with a request for her to 
sign. But she refused, saying that *'the saloon would not dis- 
turb her, as it was at the other corner, and she had no boys to 
be tempted in to drink.”’ 

‘But other people have boys, ma’am,’’ pleaded George. 

‘*Well, they must take care of them, then,’’ was the heart- 
less reply, and our young friend marched out in disgust. 

Mrs. Flannigan, who kept the cake and pie shop, was indig- 
nant when he visited her. 

‘‘An’ it’s the likes of you would be afther askin’ me to sign 
forninst a gintleman as want’s to make an honest livin’? [t's 
mesilf sure, wil] be glad when there’s a dacint place nigh where 
a lonely widdy can get a drop of the crather when it’s nadeful 
for sickness and the like. Be off wid yez protestins, or Biddy 
Flannigan’s big dog shall ate the very bones of ye!”’ 

George hurried out and rang the bell of the next house. The 
lady who opened the door had been crying, and when he ex- 
plained what he wished, she said her husband would not sign 
it, for he had promised to sign Hansburg’s license. ‘*But, 
dear child, I do hope you will get enough of names,”’ she said 
earnestly, ‘‘for we have suffered enough without a grog-shop 
so near us.’’ And George knew what she meant, he saw her 
husband staggering towards them. It would occupy too much 
time to tell all that happened to George; but he carried his 
protest to the police commissioners next day. ‘T'wo days after, 
an item in the papers stated that Hansburg’s license had been 
refused, and while he and a friend stood on the steps of the va- 
cant house and gut up a furious swearing duet in Dutch, 
George was dancing around the parlor, exclaiming, ‘‘We got 
ahead of him, didn’t we, mother ?”’ 

And Mrs Payne smiled fondly on her young temperance 
champion.— Temperance Banner. 


APPEAL FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


It isa beautifal picture in Grecian story, that there was at 
least one spot, the small Island of Delos, dedicated to the gods, 
and kept at all times sacred from War. No hostile foot ever 
sought to press this kindly soil ; and citizens of all countries 
met here, in common worship, beneath the egis of inviolable 
Peace. So let us dedicate our beloved country; and may the 
blessed consecration be felt in all its parts, everywhere through- 
out its ample domain! The Tempie or Honor shall be sur- 
rounded by the Temple of Concord, that it may never more be 
entered through any portal of War; the horn of Abundance 
shall overflow at its gates: the angel of Religion shall be the 
guide over its steps of flashing adamant ; while within its en- 
raptured courts, purged of Violence and Wrong, Justice, re- 
turned to the earth from long exile ia the skies, with mighty 
scales for Nations as for men, shall rear her serene and majes- 
tic front; and by her side, greatest of all, Cuarity, sublime 
in meekness, hoping all and enduring all, shall divinely temper 
every righteous decree and, with words of infinite cheer, in- 
spire those Good Works that cannot vanish away. And the 
future chiefs of the Republic, destined to uphold the Glories 
of a new era, unspotted by human blood, shall be ‘‘the first in 
Peace, and the first in the hearts of their countrymen.’?’ 
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While seeking these blissful Glories for ourselves, Jet us 
strive for their extension to other lands. Let the bugles sound 
the Truce of God to the whole world forever. Let the selfish 
boast of the Spartan women become the grand chorus of man- 
kind, that they have never seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
camp. Let the iron belt of War, which now encompasses 
the earth, be exchanged for the golden cestus of Peace, cluth- 
ing al] with celestial beauty. History dwells with fondness on 
the reverent homage bestowed, by maasacring soldiers, upon the 
spot occupied by the Sepulchre of the Lord. Vain man! to re- 
strain hie regard to a tew feet of sacred mould! The whole 
earth is the Sepulchre of the Lord; nor can any righteous 
man profane any part thereof. Recognizing this truth, I 
would now. on this Sabhath of our country, lay a new stone 
in the grand Temple of Universal Peace, whose dome shal! be 
as lofty as the firmament of Heaven, and as broad and cumpre- 
hensive as the earth itself.—Charles Sumner. 


“PLL PAY YOU FOR THAT.” 


A hen trod on a duck’s foot. She did not mean to do it and 
it did not hurt her much. But the duck said, *'I'll pay you 
for that!"? So the duck flew at the hen; but as she did so her 
wing struck an old gouse who stood close by. 

*$7’}l pay you for that!" cried the goose, and she flew at the 
duck ; but as she did so her foot tore the fur of a cat who was 
just then in the yard. 

‘*T’Il pay you for that!’’ cried the cat, and she flew at the 
goose ; but as she did so her tail brushed the eye of a sheep 
who was near. 

‘*T’]] pay you for that !’’ cried the sheep, and he ran at the 
cat ; but as he did so his foot hit the foot of a dog who lay in 
the sun. 

“I'll pay you for that !’" cried he, and he ran at the sheep: 
but as he did so his leg struck an old cow who stood by the 

ate. 
: “1°}l pay you for that !’’ cried she, and she ran at the dog ; 
but as she did so her horn grazed tne skin of a horse who stood 
by a tree. 

“Ell pay you for that!’? cried he, and he ran at the cow. 
What arun there was! The horse flew at the cow ; and the 
cow at the dog ; and the dog at the cat; and the cat at the goose ; 
and the gouse at the duck; and the duck atthe hea. Whata 
noise they made to be sure! 

‘Hi, hi! What is all this?’? cried the man who had the 
care of them. ‘I canvot have this noise. Yuu may stay 
here,”’ he said to the hen. But he drove the duck to the pond, 
and the gouse to the field, and the cat to the barn, and the 
sheep to her fold, and the dog to his house, and the cow to her 
yard, and the horse to his stal]. ‘‘I'}] pay you for that!’ said 
the man.— Nursery. 


r MY CHARM STRING. 


**Many men of many minds, 
Many birds of many kinds,” 

Such shall be the buttons on my string. I hope to make the 
old and the young, the wise and the simple, enjoy their charm. 
Judge a man by the company he keeps, if not like them, he 
soon wil] be. Women, girls, buys, babies and boobies may 
judge in the same way, crying babies make poor music and 
ugly faces. It is even so with pouting, whining boys and girls, 
with growling men and scolding women. A kind and thank- 
ful spirit, makes lovely the homeliest face. 

A suur temper mars the prettiest features. The Christian 
girl that keeps a clean trunk, is apt to keep a clean heart, and 
make a good housekeeper. 

A disubedient child is out with all the world and is its own 
worst enemy. So are all evil duers. 
are as bright sweet fluwers. So are God’s obedient children 
unto him. Pound-cake, preserves, honey and candy are sweet 
to the taste, but they make sour tempers and weak minds. It 
is the same with false praise. 

The boy that takes guod care of his nails and hammer, his 
ball and kite, will be ready to take care of ploughs and har- 
rows, dimes and dullars. A faithful efficient business man, 


Kind, obedient children | Bo 


may be an efficient worker for God. The woman that can 
with true taste and economy adorn her house, her person, may 
so let her light shine as tu win many soulsto Christ. A meek 
and quiet spirit is abuve price, and the most beautiful button 
and the sweetest charm on any string, is the Spirit of Christ. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HAND. 


Three fair young girls were seated on a mossy hank by the 
borders of a rippling stream which flowed in silver beauty at 
their feet. It wasa beautiful picture. The sun was gilding 
all things with a gelden brightness and Jighting up the features 
of the young and mirthtul dan.sels who were merrily engaged 
in wreathing garlands of wild fluwers, and decking each uther 
with the garlands twined by their own fairy fingers. By-and- 
by they began to compare the size and beauty of their hands, 
and each disputed with others that hera was the loveliest of 
all. One washed her ‘hands in the limpid stream ; another 
plucked the wild strawberries and stained her finger-tips a ruddy 
pink; the third gathered sweet vivlets until her hands were 
redulent with their fragrance. Anaged and haggard woman, 
clad in the garb of meanest poveriy, drew near, saying ‘*Give 
me of your charity ; lam very puor.’’ <A!l three denied her, 
but a fourth girl who sat close by, unwashen in the brook, un- 
stained with fruit, unadorned with fluwers, gave the pour 
woman a little gift and received her grateful thanks. The 
daughter of poverty asked thein the subject of their dispute, 
and they told her, lifting the while their beautiful hands. 
* Beautiful indeed !’* said she. But when they asked her which 
was the most beautiful, she said, ‘‘it is not the haud that was 
washed in the stream, it is not the hand that is tipped with red, 
it is not the hand with the fragrant fluweis, but it 18 the hand 
that gives fo the poor which is the most beautiful ’’ As she 
said these words her wrinkles fled, her staff was thrown away, 
and a beautiful angel stood befure them. ‘'The luving heart and 
the kindly hand,’’ said she, ‘tare always beautiful. aud where 
these are not, there te no beauty left,’’ and straightway she 
vanished out of their sight. 

‘Right,’ said Uncle Charlie, ‘‘beauty is but skin deep, and 
I would rather have the rough brown fist and iron hook ot kind- 
hearted Sailor Jack, than the fairest hand that ever wore dia- 
mounds, with a proud unfeeling heart behind it. The Good 
Bouk tells us of One whose hands were pierced with oails and 
whose ‘visage was more marred than any man‘s;’ and yet He 
was the ‘fairest among ten thousand and alwgether lovely,’ and 
the more we are Jike Him, however plain in feature, rude in 
form, or coarse in raiment, the more truly beautiful we are.— 
Lonaon Christian Globe. 


Many thanks are due to our friends for the interest taken and 
aid given to the circulation of the ANoeL oF Peace. We 
believe it is a work on which the angels delight to smile and 
which must meet the Divine approval. Let none who read this 
be weary in well-doing, but work on while the day lasts. 

H.C. D. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 
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of Mr. Laud, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 


Tue Sratesman or Peace. — The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumuer, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
capital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1 50. 


e 
The True GCrannevr or Nationa ann Tae War Sys 
TEM OF THE ComMonweaLTH oF Nations —Bound in one 
vulume—oiations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Reason vs. tHe S.worp.— A book in which it is shown that 
man has no right to take human life; and that war is a viola- 
By J. M. Washbura. Con- 


tion of aature and revelation. 
tains 470 paves. Price, $1.50. 


Book orf Essays — On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. 


Price, 50 cents 


Beckwitn’s Price Manuat.—18 mu, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 ceuts. 


Dymonp on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Lire of Farner Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
CapitaL Punrsument.—The argument ina nut shell. By 


William G. Hubvard. Price, 10 cents. 


A variety of Peace Tracts, ete , sent at cost. 


The American Peace Society will sead any of the above 
works postayve paid, on receipt of price Address Rev. H. C. 


Dunham, No 1 Sumerset street, Boston. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHART PEER 


10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 
how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


Annual Grove Peace Meeting. 


LET US HAVE LOVE IN THE HEART, HARMONY 
IN THE FAMILY, AND PEACE BETWEEN 
STATES AND NATIONS. 


To promote these objects the 


CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY 


will hold its Ninth ANNvuaL MeertTine in 


MYSTIC GROVE, 
On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Aug. 16 and 17, 1876. 
ALL ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 


Z. CROUCH, President. 


Z. C. WHIPPLE, Secretary. 
Mystic River, Conn. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


EIGHT ESSAYS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


I. Le Monde. 


II. Sketch of the Peace Cause. 
III. Mistakes about Peace. 
IV. Substitutes for War. 


How to Prevent Rebellion. 

VI. The Books Our Children Read. 
VII. Why the World Has Not Been Christianized. 
VIII. Frederick the Great. 


Published by Amasa Loro, Elgin, Ill. 


A valuable work and should be largely circulated 
25 cents per copy. Send to the Publisher. 


Price 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. ° 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. 
SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


Postage twelve centsa year. Epitep sy THe Secrerary. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 
Howarp Matcom, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Wm. G. Husparp, Esq., Delaware, Ohio. 
Euinu Burritt, Ese., New Britain, Conn. 
Ase. Stevens, LL. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Boston, Mass. 


ate Ee a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE INFORMER, 


AN DIGHT-PAGE MONTHLY, 
Is Published at Elgin, Ill., 


At 75: CONtSs eiissicetacseand tees, --per annum. 
A valuable book of 60 octavo pages, entitled Peace and War, 
sent free to each new subscriber. 


THE InFoRMER is devoted largely to the subject of Peace, but has 
five other departments, each in churge of a competent editor. 
Send subscription or for specimen copies to 


AMASA LORD, the Publisher. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the *‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ [tis hiled with facts and argu 

ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman aud unneces- 
_sary. ‘Phatif men and women ot intelligence were as anxious 
lu find a remedy as they are w find an apology tor war, this 
self-iniposed scourge of our race would soun be banished trom 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhoud of mankind. 
and that we cannot injure anuther withuul injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per anuuim, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address tor $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denom1- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
tor aduits and children 

DANIEL HILL, 


Address, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


_JOHNSYON’S 
TEA STORE, 


88 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen uf a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut? 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object uf Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, bul peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being suv cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


WRIGHT’S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION), 


Together, or any of 5 separate parts. 


Fill analysis and 180 notices, and terms, 28 pages, 
sent free. Address, R. J. WRIGHT, 
| Tuacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


On Earta Prace,... Nation sHaLb Nor uirt vp Sworp acainstT NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE. 


ESTABLISHED r : NEW SERIES. 
JUNE, 1837, BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1876. VOL. VIL. NO._9 
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CONFERENCE FOR A CALL OF CHRISTIANS TO MEMBERSHIP. 


CONSIDER WHAT ACTION THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST SHOULD TAKE TO PREVENT WAR. 


The undersigned, members of the Church of Christ, and 
many of us minisiers of his Gospel of Peace, believing that 
the time has fully cume for Christians, as such, to speak out 
more clearly and distinctly against War, and in favor of Peace, 
than has been our wont in time past; aid, as the subject is 
one of great magnitude, requiring prayertul consideration, and 
deep and earnest deliberation, seeking to know the will of God 
and the duty of the Church in the matter, we hereby issue 
this call fur a meeting of voluntary or appuinted delegates 
frum all religious denominations, to meet in the city of Phila- 
de)phia, Pa , on Tuesday, October 17, 1876, at 2 P. M. 

The object is not to organize another Peace Association, 
but to consider and recommend to the Church of Christ what 
action it should take as the light of the world fur hastening the 
day clearly seen by the prophet and proclaimed in the name of 
the Lord, when ** Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ Statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists are moving in this great work both in this country 
and Europe, and the Church of Christ should aot lag but lead 
in this grand and glorious object. | 

NEW VIENNA, OHIO, Eighth mo. 8, 1876. 
Dear Brotuer: 

1 send thee the enclosed call in the hope that thou wilt ap- 
prove of the object, attach thy name to the call with liberty to 
publish the same in religious and secular papers, and that thou 
wilt give thy presence at the Convention, and prayerful co- 
operation in the work. Please call the attention of thy friends 
to the subject, and see that a strony delegation goes to the 
meeting froin the church with which thou art connected. 

Please sign, and return to ine promptly bv mail at this place, 
and I will have the call printed and sent to the differeut papers 
throughout the country, and otherwise spread the infurmation 
az widely as possible 

May the Lord incline thy heart to this work, and may his b!ess 
ing rest upon our efforts for the promotion of peace oa earth. 

The Retorimed aud United Presbyterian General Assemblies, 
which met in Pinladelphia ia May. last, adopted reselutions in 


favor of such a conference. Danien Hiaw, 
Secretary Peace Assuciation of Frenus in America, 


I heartily concur in this movement. H.C. Dunuam, 
Auerivut Peace Suc ety, Bosion, Mags. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. . 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to jife members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to bee 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Suciety, who have paid in full, 
and some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instaJments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cale of Peace, who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
We 


invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 


ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 
ae BY 8. W. B. 


Tam sitting in my room at the hotel, with a delicious view 
of the peaceful lake, etretching away on the north to the hori- 
zon. Last evening my host, a man now thirty-three years of 
age, came in, and, as the sun sunk behind the reddening west, 
began to speak of his army experiences. His eye kindled, his 
face glowed; his wife in vain called ns to tea; °*In a min- 
ute,’ he said, and continued his exciting narrative. He lived 
over again the fearful days of his life from nineteen to twenty- 
two years of age,—from Harper's Ferry to Appomattox Court 
Huusre. A strange fascination, a remembered hurrer, holds the 
survivor as he relates huw brothers, cousins, cumrades, fell 
here and there in battle. 

This was his account of his part at Gettysburg. 

‘*We had been hurried on by forced marchee,’’ says a sur- 
vivor of that field, **till we arrived at Gettysburg, on the even- 
ing of July 2, 1863, nearly exhausted, and were pusted on 
Cemetery Hill. 

‘The rebel assault of that afternoon was repulsed, and the 
decisive attack of Lee's well-generalled army was reserved fur 
another day. On Sunday, July 3, suddenly a signal gun 
opened a fire of two hundred and fifty cannon upoo our posi- 
tun. Seven shots were fired by one cannon ina minute. The 
air was full of shot and of exploding shells. We were ordered 
to lie prostrate upon the ground. Many of our men were 
killed ur wounded,—some companies were annilulated. Afier 
more than two hours’ shelling, the rebels advanced from the 
woods, in four lines of intantry, officers and men moving out in 
regular order, as if on parade, Vhrough a most desiractive 
fire they came on, till they were in hand-to-hand fight with us. 
The destructiun of their first line did not arrest their second, 
nor of the second their third. We were nearly exhausted 
1 said to a comrade, ‘We cannot endure this. It is well that 
we gave to the chaplain our farewell letters for vur friends.’ 
He replied, ‘We will do what we can.’ Our colonel, nuw a 
member of Congress, had been carried off wounded. But 
three officers, of whom I was one, remained in our regiment. 
A rebel flag was flaunted in our faces. A Union suldier rushed 
forward and seized it, and bore it back to our general, who 
was afterwards killed. He took it. and rode along our line, 
trailing it in the dust and calling our men to renewed courage 
It was the decisive moment. Qur army raised a shout which 
rang along vur line for miles. We were almost defeated ; we 
were as badly exhausted as the rebels; but that shout saved 
us. It turned the tide. If the rebel fourth line had come oa 
as the others did, we cuuld not have withstuod them. Neither 
side could bring further reinforcements. But the failure of 
their first three lines, and that shuut of our almost exhausted 
men, disheartened them, and they bruke and retreated. Gur 
own killed and wounded were rapidly removed, but the rebels 
Jay for two days where they fell. Lee could not remove them, 
and did not allow our men upon the exposed ground between 
the two armies. After their final retreat what a field was lef 
tous! Their dead lay in heaps,—licely-built, nuble-louking 
officers and men. The dying, long nevlected, without food or 
care, expused tu the July sun, presented a svene which beggars 
all description. No tungue or pen can ever depict it. A 
North Carulina colunel, in extreme turture, begyed us, if we 
had any mercy, to end his misery. Many, un every side, be- 
sought us to send their dying messages to their friends But 
it was impussible: we had tuo much else tu du, und were tuv 


nearly exhausted ourselves. Two young lieutenants begged me 
to write to their friends. I took their names, and thought [ 
would, but never did. *Tell my mother,’ said one of them,‘that 
I died in guod faith.’ ; 

‘Tl was one of those detailed, with a hundred men, to aid in 
burying twenty thousand dead. We cuuld only dig trenches 
about a foot in depth, lay them in ruws, and cover them with a 
little earth. We were obliged to epen passage-ways for the 
wagons, by remuving the crowded bodies to the right and lett, 
and thus clearing the way. The hopelessly wounded, who were 
nearly dead, were left to expire ; while the ambulances has- 
tened to pick up such as were still able to be removed. At one 
tiine during the battle, it seemed impossible to live in the hail 
of bullets; nor could I, but by piling several dead bodies upun 
une another, and lying prostrate behind them. At one timr, 
within fifteen minutes, our regiment lust over fifty killed, and 
over two hundred wounded. Of one hundred who went out in 
our company, only three remained when we were mustered out 
three years afterward. Over fitty had died from that company, 
which had been from time to tine replenished with fresh re- 
cruits.’” 

Such is war. Happy the day when they learn war no more ; 
when Christ shall reign the Prince of Peace, and ‘‘uf his king- 
dom and Peace thete shall be no end.’’ 


VICTOR HUGO ON PEACE AND PROGRESS. 


Last month a very large public meeting was held in Paris, 
at the Theatre du Chateau d’ Eau, a place which will be easily 
remembered by our friends who attended the Paris Conference. 
The meeting wag convened in support of the proposal fur send- 
ing a number of French Workmen to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. M. Louis Blane and Victor Hugo, who were the 
principal speakers, received a perfect ovation from the thous- 
ands who had assembled buth inside and outside the building. 
A noteworthy fact being the enthusiasm with which every re- 
ferenre to peace was greeted, M. Hugo said, —‘* What we 
celebrate to-day is the communion of nations We come here 
confident and peaceable ; we are a new France. What do we 
wantnow! Peace. (Cries of ** Yes, yes.’") Peace between 
nations by fruitful labor, and peace between men by accom- 
plished duty. We enter reaulutely into the proud and peace- 
ful life of peoples who have attained their majority. (Cheers ) 
Citizens, we are in the right path; Jet us continue. Tu pre 
severe is to conquer. The men of the past are eugaged ina 
terrible work. While we try to create life, they make war ; 
that is, they kill, What sombre madness! They have atso 
their fruitfulness, which is destruction, they have their inven- 
tions, their perfections, their discoveries ; they invent — what ! 
the Krupp cannon ; they perfect what? the mitrailleuse ; they 
discover — what? the Syllabus. (Approving cries) They 
have power for a sword, and ignorance fora helmet ; they 
turn in the vicivus circle of battles ; they seek the philoso- 
pher’s stone of an invincible and definitive armament ; they 
spend millions to make a ship which no projecule can injure. 
Then they spend millions to make proj:ctiles which will de- 
stroy any vessel. (Laughter and cheers ) That done, they 
recommence their struggles, and their carnsge extends from 
the Crimea to Mexicuy and China. ‘They have their In- 
kerman, Balaclava and Sadowa; they have their Rusbach, 
which 1s replied to by Jena, and Jena, which is replied to by 
Sedan. (Sensation and bravos.) A sorrowful chain of vic- 
turies, thal is lu say, catastrophes. ‘They seize upun provinces, 
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they crush armies by armies. They multiply, frontiers, pro- 
hibitions, prejudices and obstacles. They build wall upon wall 
between man and man—here the old Roman wall, there the 
Germanic ; here Peter, there Ceasar; and when they have 
beaten back the Revolution, when they are satisfied and 
triumphant in the certainty of eternal war, when they think i1 
is all finished, two immense hands start up — one in the east 
and the other in the west — and close in a friendly embrace 
across the ocean. It is Europe that fraternizes with America. 
It is human to eay, Let us love each other. The future is al- 
ready dawning, and it clearly belongs to democracy, which is 
pure'y pacific. Your own delegates at the Philadelphia Ex- 

ibition are the dim outline of a remarkable fact — the unifica- 
tion of the United States of America and of the United States 
of Europe. (Prolonged and repeated applause greeted these 
words.) May you be followed and blessed by human acclama- 
tion — you who after so many disasters and so much violence 
are going with the torch of civilization from the land where Jesus 
Christ was born to that which beheld the birth of John Brown. 
(Prolonged applause.) The union of the two great Republics 
will not be lost — our politics will be better for the fact. Let 
peace be among men.’’ — London Arbitrator. 


A MORTIFYING CONTRAST. 


Here are two pictures: On one side of the line a nation 
has spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars; a people who have 
not one 100 miles between the Atlantic and the Pacific which 
has not been the scene of an Indian massacre ; a government 
which has not passed twenty years without an Indian war; 
not one Indian tribe to whom it has given Christian civilization, 
and which celebrates its Centennial year bv another bloody 
Indian war. On the other side of the line there is the same 
greedy dominant Anglo-Saxon race and the same heathen. 
They have not spent one dollar in Indian war; they have had 
no Indian massacre. Why? In Canada the Indian treaty 
calls these men ‘‘ the Indian subjects of her Majesty.”? When 
civilization approaches them they are placed on ample reser- 
vations ; they receive aid in civilization ; they have personal 
rights of property; they are amenable to Jaw and are pro- 
tected by law; they have schools, and Christian people delight 
to give them their best men to teach them the religion of 
Christ. We expend more than $100 to their one in caring 
for Indian wards. — Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 


According to trustworthy accounts published by the London 
Daily News and Times, the atrocities committed by the Circas- 
sians and Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria are terrible in the ex- 
treme. The 7'mes correspondent reports that these savages 
have destroyed more than a hundred Bulgarian villages, al- 
though no pretext of revolutionary movements existed in regard 
to more than five or six of them. At least 25,000 unarmed 
and inoffensive people (the Constantinople papers place the 
number at 40,000) have been mussacred in cold blood, and 
horrible tortures have been inflicted on thousands of those not 
murdered. Not less than 10,000 Bulgarians have been im- 
prisoned, and are undergoing sufferings frum tortures such as 
have not been known in Europe since the Middle Ages. The 
outrages upon women have been general, and brutal beyond 
expression. ‘These outrages are the more terrible, the corres- 
pondent says, because the Bulgarian women have higher ideas 
of virtue and chastity than those of any other nationality in 
the East. “ If,’? he adds, ‘* the women of England could 
know the facts, such a cry of indignation would go up as would 
arouse all Europe to action.”’ For these atrocities the Turkish 
Government is directly responsible, because it ordered the 
disarming of the whole Bulgarian population, and then 
armed the Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks, and turned them 
loose upon the defenceless peuple, well knowing what the re- 
sult would be. 


A lawyer, being sick, made his Jast will and gave all his 
estate to fools and madmen. Being asked the reason for his so 
doing, ** From such,’’ said he, ‘* I had it, and to such I give 
it again.”’ 


THE SONG OF PEACE. 


BY R. G. 


Awake the song of peace, 
Let nations join the strain ; 

The march of blood and pomp of war 
We will not have again ! 

Let fruit- trees crown our fields, 
And flowers our valleys fair ; 

And on our mountain steep, the songs 
Of happy swains be there! 


Too long the man of blood 
Hath ruled without control ; 

Nor widow’s tears, nor orphan’s sighs, 
Could touch his iron soul! 

But, lo! the mighty’s fallen, 
And from his lofty brow 

The chaplet fades that circled there, 
‘Where are his trophies now ! 


Look to the countless graves, 
Where sleep the thousands slain ; 

The morning songs no more call forth 
The stirring bands again! 

The din, the strife is past 
Of foe with falling foe ; 

The grassy leaves wave o’er their heads, 
They quiet rest below! 


Sound high the harp of song, 
And raise the joyous strain ; 
But never let war’s note be heard 
To ewell the chords again ; 
Put all its trappings by, 
Vain pomp of bygone years ; 
To plowshares beat the pointed swords, 
To pruning-hooks the spears ! 


Come, man to brother man, 
Come in the bond of peace ; 

Then strife and war, with all their train 
Of dark’ning woe shall cease ; 

Come, with that spirit free, 
That art and science give ; 

Come with that patient mind for truth, 
Seek it, and ye shall live! 


The earth shall yield her fruit, 
The seasons forth shall bring: 

And Summer fair shall pour her sweets 
Tato the lap of Spring: 

While Autumn, mellow, comes 
With full and liberal] hand ; 

And gladness then shall fill each heart 
Through all this happy land. 


AN APPEAL 


To MINISTERS OF THE GosPEL OF ALL DeNOMINATIONS IN 
BEHALF OF THE Cause or Peace. 
Dear Friends and Brethren: 


We feel constrained, in the Jove of the everlasting Gospel of 
Christ, to appeal to you, to ealist your sympathy and co-opera- 
tion in efforts to overthrow and banish from earth the barbarous 
and heathen custom of War. 

Thomas Dick says: ‘* War has been the delight and em- 
ployment of manin every age; and under this term may be in- 
cluded everything that is base and execrable in moral conduct.”’ 

Napoleon said: ‘* War is the business of barbarians.’’ 

The Duke of Wellington: ‘‘ Men who have nice notions of 
religion have no business to be soldiers.”’ 

Sir Harry Smith: *‘ The profession of a soldier is a damn- 
able profession.”’ 

Sir Charles Napier: ‘* To overcome all feelings of religion is 
generally the means of making a warrior.”’ 

Lord Bacon: ‘Iam of the opinion that, unless you could 
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bray Christianity in a mortar, and mould it into a new paste, 
there is no possibility of a holy war ”’ 

Lord Clarendon: ‘* We can not make a more lively repre- 
sentation and emblem to ourselves of hell than by a view of a 
kingdom in war.’’ 

Burke: ‘‘ War suspends al] the rules of moral obligation.’’ 

Lord Brougham: ‘*] abominate war asunchristian. I hold 
it the greatest of human crimes. I deem it w include all 
others — violence, bluod, rapine, traud, everything which can 
deform the character, alter the nature, and debase the name of 
man.”’ 

Such is War, as defined by warriors and statesmen. Many 
other similar testimonies might be quoted from the same suurce 
but we have no room for them. 

We will now quote from the precepts of Christ and the 
Apostles, and place upon the witness stand a féw of the many 
prominent religious teachers, whose voices ring out above the 
horrid din of war in unmistakable condemnation of it. 

Jesus said: ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God’’ ‘For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespssses.’’ — Matt. vi ; 14-15. ‘‘ For the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, butte save 
them.’’— Luke ix: 56. 

Paul says: ‘* Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fireon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.’’—Rom. xii: 20-21. ‘* For the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds,’’ etc — II Cor. x: 4-5. 

Justin Martyr, who was born about a. p. 114, says: ‘* We, 
who were filled with war and mutual slaughter, and every 
wickedness, have each through the whole earth changed our 
warlike weapons — our swords into plowshares, and our epears 
into implements of tillage—and we cultivate piety, righteous- 
ness, philanthropy, faith and hope, which we have from the 
Father himself through him who was crucified.’’ 

Athenagoras, in his plea for the Christians, written about 
A. D. 177, speaking of the Christians, says: ‘‘ When struck, 
they do not strike again ; when robbed, they do not go to law. 
They give to those who ask of them and love their neighbors as 
themselves.”’ 

Clement of Alexandria says: ‘‘ For it is not in war, but in 
peace, that we are trained. War needs great preparation, and 
Juxury craves profusion ; but Peace and Love, simple and quiet 
sisters, require no arms or excessive preparation.” 

Cyprian says: ‘* The whole world is wet with mutual blood 
and murder, which, in the case of an individual, is admitted to 
be a crime, is called a virtue when itis committed whulesale.’* 
He warns the persecutors that God’s vengeance will overtake 
them uoless they repent, and says: ‘* For this reason it is that 
none of us, when apprehended, make resistance, or avenge our- 
selves against your unrighteous violence, although our people 
are numerous and plentiful.”’ 

Tertullian: ‘‘ No one gives the name of sheep to those who 
fall in battle with arms in hand, and while repelling force with 
force, but only to those who are slain yielding themselves up in 
their own place of duty with patience, rather than fighting in 
zelf-defence.’’ 

Much more might be quoted from the early Christians, but we 
forbear, and make a few extracts from more modern lights. 

Bishop Warburton says: ‘* | look upon war as the blackest 
mischief ever breathed from hell upon the fair face of this 
creation.” 

Archbishop Whateley: 
ized men and Christians ”’ 

John Wesley: ‘* Shall Christians assist the Prince of Hell, 
who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling the world of 
the benefit of war? Shall Protestant publications proclaim to 
the nations that war is a b/essing of Providence ?”’ 

Ward, the Missionary: ‘** kither our religion is a fable, or 
there are unanswerable arguments against war and the profes- 
sion of arms.’’ 

Adam Clark: ‘* Waris as contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
aaity, as murder; nothing can justify nations in shedding each 
other's blood.”’ 


‘‘ War is a great disgrace to civil- 


John Angell James: ‘* A hatred of war is an essential 
feature of practical Christianity ; and it is a shame upon what 
is called the Christian world that it has not Jong since borne 
universal and indignant testimony against this enormous evil.’’ 

We have made these quotations to ehow that the views which 
we are endeavoring to propagate have been held and advocated 
by some of the wisest and best men that ever lived. 

War is an evil of gigantic proportions. Fifty years ago, 
Thomas Dick estimated that the victims of war numbered eigh- 
teen times the then population of the earth. 

Never befure in the world’s history were the preparations 
fur war so stupendous as in professedly Christian Eurepe to- 
day. A recent number of the Quarterly Review (England) says : 
‘+ Arrangements are in progress by which it is intended that, 
in the event of a war, Russia should be able, at short notice, tu 
command the services of upward of 2,000,000 soldiers, France 
of nearly 1,500,000, Germany of above 1,300,000, and Austria of - 
above 1,000,000. Similar preparations are being made by 
other Continental nations. ‘Thus there will be in training about 
7,000,000 of armed men! Who can reckon the evils thus in- 
flicted on the world ?”’ 

Elihu Burritt says: ‘‘ It is a fact that ought to startle people 
of this country, that, with all our boasted enlightenment and 
progress in civilization, with 3,000 miles of sea between us and 
the nearest European power, our armed peace establishments 
have grown at a more rapid rate than those of any other nation 
in Christendom! In 1854, the cost of the army and navy was 
$22,500,000. In 1874, it had increased to $73,000,000, or at 
the rate of more than 300 per cent. in twenty years.”’ 

And yet, with these facts staring us in the face, perhaps nine 
tenths of all the pulpits and religious papers in Christendom 
more frequently defend or apologize for war than protest against 
it. 

Dear brethren, these things ought not so to be. You may 
not al! be ready to endorse the views which we hold—that all 
fighting with carnal weapons is wrong for Christians. Still, 
we think that all who call on the name of the Lord should, at 
all times, be ready to throw their influence in favor of Peace. 
We firmly believe that if the ministers of the Gospel of Christ 
throughout Christendom would earnestly pray, and preach, and 
write against War, that it would soon disappear from all Chris- 
tian nations. No Government would dare goto warin the 
face of the earnest protest of all the ministers of the Gospel 
within its jurisdiction. . 

We appeal to you, dear brethren, in no spirit of dictation, 
but prompted, as we believe, by the constraining love of Christ, 
and a desire for the spread of his peaceful kingdom, that you 
labor earnestly to overthrow war and the spirit of it. Bring 
the subject before your General and Annual Conferences, Assem- 
blies, Synods and Associations, and may God, the very God of 
Peace, so endue you with wisdom, that your action may tend 
to the speedy overthrow of war. 

Many prominent statesmen, both in this country and Europe, 
are looking to other means than war for the setulement of in- 
ternational difficulties, and would be greatly aided and encour- 
aged by the earnest efforts of the ministers of the Gospel. 

Let the Church and ministry bestir themselves. Rest not 
until you can, with confidence, stand before the Judge and hear 
Him say, they have dune what they could. 

May grace, mercy, and peace abound unto you through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Signed on behalf of Tue Peace Association or Frienps 
IN AMERICA. representing the Othordor Yearly Meetings of 
New York, Baltunore, North Carolina, Ohto, Indiana, Western 
lowa and Kansas. 

EMMOR HAINES, of Buffalo, N. Y., President. 
DANIEL HILL, of New Vienna, O., Secretary. 
New Vienna, Clinton Co., O., Fuurth month, 1876. 


Out of suffering have emerged the strongest souls, and the 
most massive minds are seamed with scars; martyrs have put 
on their coronation robes glittering with fire, and through their 
tears have the sorrowful first seen the gates of heaven, 


A wound from the tongue is worse than a wound from the 
sword ; for the latter affects only the body, the former the 
epirit—the soul. 
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THE WAR IN TURKEY. 


The eyes of the civilized world are at present turned toward 
Turkey. For many years that country has occupied an unu- 


sual share of the attention of inankind. Statesmen have often 
called Turkey the ‘‘sick man’’ of Europe. Yet, somehow, 
the sick man has continued to hve. England and France 
proved good physicians during the Crimean War. Indeed, of 
late years, it seemed as if a new and more vigorous lease of life 
was given to the sick man, in place of the death predicted by 
many. Modern ideas were adopted by the Turkish govern- 
ment in various departments; lavish expenditures were made; 
an army and navy of wonderful proportions and equipment 
were constructed ; certain reforms were promised ; and a future, 
dawning with a new daybreak, seemed to brighten over that 
land, shadowed by corruption and superstition during many 
centuries. Suddenly, however, this apparent progress is in- 
terrupted by the breaking out of war. One sultan is deposed, 
and another sultan is put in his place. The present sultan is 
said to be an enervated and profligate man. Disorders break 
out upon every side, and war adds its horror to the general 
confusion. 

The causes leading te the war are variously estimated, as 
stated by the Turks or the Servians. It is interesting to have, 
however, the official statement of the Turkish government on 
this point. This has been made ina document issued last 
month at Constantinople, and repeated in our country by Aris- 
tarchi Bey, Turkish minister at Washington. From this 
source we Jearn that the Turkish government considers that 
Servia has failed in her duties as vassal of the sultan, has 
broken the obligations imposed upon her by treaties, and has 
sought to invade the Ottoman provinces on the frontiers. The 
government of Turkey considers that great privileges have 
been granted to Servia by the Sublime Porte ; that opportunity 
to attain important progress had been granted to the population 
of Servia ; thata few ambitious men exeited the Servian people 
tu false ideas of Jiberty ; and that guilty men, from the begin- 
ning of the insurrection in Herzegovina, have, by the gift of 
money, arms and recruits, changed Servia into a rebellious 
State. The Sublime Porte, under these circumstances, sent a 
corps of observation to the frontiers of Servia and Montenegro 
for the purpose of restoring tranquillity. Upon the other hand 
the prince of Servia seeks to justify his conduct, and charges 
the responsibility of war upon the Turkish government. 

Upon whichever side the moral responsibility of commencing 
the war may rest, it is evident that the Servians invaded a part 
of the provinces of Turkey ; and that upon the same day this 
was done Prince Nicholas of Montenegro telegraphed to the 
Sublime Porte declaring hostilities. Thus Prince Milan of 
Servia and Prince Nicholas of Montenegro together com- 
menced acts of rebellion, judged from the Turkish view; or 
acts of just defence, according to their own view, and after this 
fierce battles, and a fearful loss of property and life, followed 
in quick succession, 


It is difficult to tell which way the tide of fortune will 
turn. Sometimes it seems to drift in favor of Turkey, and 
sometimes in favor of the insurgents. Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha, the commander-in-chief in the Herzegovina, sus- 
tained a crushing deteat in his province, fur out of sixteen 
battalions forming his army only four saved themselves by 
flight. At Urbitza, also, the Turks were put to flight after 
hard fighting. Upon the other side, the Turks have gained 
some very important victories. If the ultimate result of the 
war should be the destruction of the Turkish government the 
world will not mourn. Sooner or later, the Muhammedan 
power must perish. Twenty years have passed since the 
Crimean War. Turkey wasthen saved by England and France 
and Italy; but that endeavor will nut be made now. It is 
within the range of possibility that Russia may now seize upon 
the opportunity of marching upon Turkey, and uf possessing 
that long-wished-for prize. 

The horrors of war are illustrated in the behavior both of 
the Turkish and the insurgent armies. If the Peace policy 
needs a new argument, it is found here. We cannot attempt 
to rehearse the terrible cruelties practised upon unarmed men, 
and even upyn women and children. If half the statements 
made in the daily journals are true, the Turkish soldiers are 
more fiends than men. As the advucates of Peace, we look 
upon this strife as one more example of the horrible results of 
the war system. By it we are taught, with more emphasis 
than ever, that the blessed doctrine of Peace needs to be pro- 
claimed, and that international law and arbitration must take 
the place of murder and battle. 


IN MEMORIAM. | 


It is not often that the American Peace Suciety is called, 
within the limits of one short month, to mourn the loss of three 
such distinguished friends of the cause it represents, as Dr. 
Walter Channing, of Boston, Samuel Rodman, of New Bed- 
furd, and Deacon John Field, of Arlington. Were the cause 
of Peace dependent merely upon human instrumentatities, 
losses so exceptionally severe, and occurring with such unusuat 
frequency, might well shake the faith of its most sanguine 
supporiers in its ultimate success. But that cause originated 
in celestial wisdom, is guarded by celestial agencies, and its 
final triumph is guaranteed by Him who has all ** power in 
heaven and on earth.’? Despondency as to its success has no 
part in the programme of its proceedings, but invincible faith 
should animate and inspirit its friends, even in its darkest 
hours. 

Doctor Walter Channing died in Brookline, at the advanced 
ape of ninety-one years. He had been so long retired from 
public view, that his death startled this community, not be- 
cause it was unexpected, but because the multitude supposed 
that he died long ago. He was for many years one of the 
most eminent physicians in this city, and such were his tender- 
ness and sympathy, that it was sometimes difficult to say 
whether his medical skill, or his attentions as a nurse, contri- 
buted the most largely to his success. He was a brother of 
the late Rev. Dr. William Ellery Channing, and was the 
author of the well-worn bon mot, ** My brother preaches but I 
practice’? He was an active and munificent advocate of the 
cause of Peace in the days of Dr. Nuah Worcester, and did it 
excellent service when its friends were few, and when it com- 
manded but a small share of the public confidence. 


Samuel Rodman died at the age of eighty-four years. He 
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was a highly respected member of the Society of Friends, 
who have been from the beginning among the most liberal 
supporters of this Institution. He was a man of the most 
correct habits and of a very blameless life. For forty years he 
kept an exact record of the state of the weather at New Bed- 
ford, which was regularly transmitted to the meteorological 
bureau at Washington, where it was highly valued and pub- 
lished. He was a warm advocate and a munificent supporter 
of many of the charities of the day, but the cause of Temper- 
ance and the cause of Peace enlisted his must active sympa- 
thies, and his most generous aid. 

Deacon John Field died at the age of sixty-five. He was 
one of the oldest, most successful, and most respected mer- 
chants of Boston. He became interested in the cause uf Peace 
in early life, and has long been one of its firmest friends and 
most liberal supporters. He was for many years the treasurer 
and one of the directors of this Society. 

In view of these facts, the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, adopt and place on record the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved. That the afflictive dispensations of an All-wise 
Providence, now rehearsed, are nut to be regarded as any 
evidence that the universal pacification of the nations of earth 
is impracticable, or any proof of the unwisdom of the means 
which are used by the friends of Peace to secure that benefi- 
cent and sublime result; that they are designed rather to lift 
us up to a higher plane of observation, where we can see that 
apparently adverse events are oftentimes ‘* blessings in dis- 
guise ;’’ that they are subordinate and necessary parts of that 
** stupendous whole’? of the Divine proceedings, which is 
always advancing towards the completion of the designs of 
Infinite Mercy, just as a mighty river sweeps on through all 
its backward eddies, and makes those eddies themselves con- 
tribute to its volume and its power ; and that though it is our 
duty to ** Jay our hand upon our mouth,’’ it is also our duty to 
redouble our zeal in the cause uf Peace, when so many ot its 
standard bearers have fallen by the way. 

Resolved. Vhat acopy of this preamble and these resolu- 
tions be forwarded by the Recording Secretary to the fainilies 
of our departed friends, as a slight testimonial of their worth 


and of our conduolence with the bereaved relatives, and pub- 
lished in THe Abvvocate or Peackr. 


AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


We trust our readers will give the attention, which the im- 
portance of this subject demands, to the ‘* Call fur a Confer- 
ence of Christians to consider what action the Church of 
Christ should take to prevent War,’’ to be held in Philadelphia 
in October next. The cal] is most opportune and needful. 
Christian people are stilled pained with the ‘‘ rude alarms of 
war.’’ Christians are being slaughtered by the thousand 
under the iron heel of war. How long, 0 Lord, how long! 
What is the voice of the Christian Church to-day ? What ought 
it to be! The jarring nations are armed for conflict and 
bloudy strife; they should feel the pulsations of the Church of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. - Not too soon is this * call"’ 
issued. Not too soberly and earnestly can it be heeded. We 
hope that the Conference soon to meet in the city of William 
Penn will be largely attended, that its deliberations will call 
forth the best thought of the Christian mind, and the conclusions 
reached, by the blessing of God, will give the cause a new 
impulse and vantaye pround for future success. 


Cicero calls gratitude the mother of virtues, reckons it as 
the most capital of all duties, and uses the words ** gratetul’’ 
and ‘‘ goud’’ as synomyous terms, inseparably united in the 
same character. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


BY COL. C. G. BAYLOR. 


The relation of the American negro to the cause of peace is 
vital and possesses at this time peculiar interest. 

First.—This relation connects the negro with the principles 
involved in the policy of peace. Second —It connects him 
with the cause of domestic peace, as this ‘‘ domestic’’ peace 
embraces not only harmony within our own Union, but as it 
embraces the future relations between the Protestant civiliza- 
tion of North America and the Catholic civilization of South 
America. Third.—The negro in America is connected with 
the cause of universal peace. 

First, of the relation of the negro in America to the ‘* prin- 
ciples’? of peace: Peace represents love, divine guidance and 
faith. War represents hate, force and self-providence. The 
spirit of war and force and hate established and maintained 
slaves. The spirit of love, antagonizing these Satanic forces, 
finally overthrew slavery. In this conflict the enslaved race 
occupied the position of a helpless child. Its earthly friends 
were at first but few and almost as weak as itself. Its most 
earnest, steadfast and devoted friends deprecated war or force 
in any furm as the solution of the slave problem. And yet, 
the God of Peace and Love so directed the forces of human 
selfishness and evil as to make them work out the liberation of 
the slave in America. In the United States the ambition of 
parties, the prejudices of suciety, the narrow sentiment of a 
Mere national selfishness, were all combined on the side of the 
‘helpless child’’ and made tributary to its weakness, to 18 
needs and its final liberation froin bondage. 

The history of the emancipation of the negro will, there- 
fore, remain a part of the life and literature of the American 
portion of the race, even as the wonderful deliverance of the 
Jews from bondage will remain forever a part of the history of 
that race. The negro will thus recognize, as does the Jew, 
that his Creator is his Redeemer and KEmancipator—his one 
Alinighty Friend. The American negro will also recognize 
the forcés used and the principles invulved in his emancipa- 
tion. Tie will realize with a reverent consciousness that the 
Divine Author of his liberty will surely be its Finisuer. He 
will realize that in the future as in the past his sure, his on/y 
trust isin God. Tle will accept the methods of guidance four 
his race which faith in and obedience to the Divine Will teach 
him is true wisdom. He will in all this recognize a wisdum 
and a power greater than man’s and mightier than armies. 
And so the negro will commit himself to the protection of 
Providence, do his duty, bear his burdens with faith. Doing 
this, all will end right and well for him and his. 

To this wonderful Provideatial training and guidance of this 
peaceful race is to be added the nature of the negro. He is 
possessed of strong domestic affections, is fond of agricultural 
pursuits and possesses a marvellous taste for the mechanical 
arts. He loves home. Joves country, and has demonstrated his 
love of education. Fiom such elements as these, associated 
with the miraculuus planting and growth and final emancipa- 
tion of the negro in America, the Christian world has the right 
to expect great things. We havethe right te expect that frum 
this new race life will develop on the side of peace, of love, of 
faith in God, and of all those influences which bring rest and 
light and sweetness into the world. 

“Secondly —The American negro as connected with the cause 
uf peace, as this effects the domestic interests of the United 
States and the future relations between Catholic South Ameri- 
ca and Protestant North America. The source of all our na- 
tional disquiet, from the early days of our politcal life duwn 
to this day, can be traced to the negro question as it effects the 
social life of our peuple, and as it effecis the distribution and 
control of political power. Under these influences we have 
race antagonism to allay ; we have sectional antagonism to 
overcome ; the resentments of civil war to obliterate, ond long 
alienated and divided churches to re-unite in the bonds of 
Christian fellowship and love. ‘This four-fuld work of reconcili- 
ation depends for its success chiefly upon the policy and influ- 
ences of peace, and in this work, the negro 1s to play a leading 
part. Louking beyond our own boundaries as 2 nation we see 
looming up as a future power in the new world, the Catholic 
Empire of Brazil. ‘This Catholic power will in time absurb 
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the entire Southern Continent. It now embraces nearly three- 
fourths of that continent. The territory already under the 
rule of Dom Pedro (and acquired chiefly by conquest) is 
nearly equal to that of the Russian Empire. Such a power 
cannot long exist side by side with a Protestant republic like 
that of the United States without producing conflict. Wedged 
in between these twu hostile and antagonistic forces, is the 
negro power of America. I say negro powcr, because in the 
international aspects of the question, we must embrace in our 
view the black population of the West Indies and Central 
America, a8 well asthe same population in Brazil. How is 
this negro power to effect the future of Spanish America? 
What is to be its future relations to Anglo-Saxon America ? 
How will it effect a peaceful solution of the antagonism which 
the juxtaposition of Catholic South America to Protestant 
North America will finally develop ? 

Be the future of the new world what it may, either Protest- 
ant or Catholic, Republican or Monarchical, the friends of 
peace desire tu eee all these questions settled ‘‘through peace 
unto peace,’’ in God’s own guod time and way, and the negro 
as a freeman will have much to do with determining not only 
the manner of solution to be applied to the prublein befvre us, 
but the final result of that solution also. 

Thirdly.—As the American negro ig connected with the 
cause of universal civilization. ‘The two human influences 
which are tu chiefly determine the future of the negro as he 
stands related to universal civilization are his connection with 
New England onthe one hand and with the cotton zone of 
America on the other. Through his connection with New 
England the negro will be for generations the chief object of 
the educational missionary spirit of the land of the Pilgrims. 
This educational interest in the freed-people will increase 
just in proportion as the churches of New England see that 
peaceful methods must take the place of political pressure in 
finishing the work of emancipation. Under the era of moral 
reconstruction, upon which we asa people have entered, the 
contributions of New England to the work of educatign at the 
South will increase year by year. The character of this New 
England education of the negro will be potential in forming 
the character of the race not only here but in Africa. We 
know what its character will be, for New England to thus 
stamp the spirit of her individuality on the malleable material 
which the American negro here represents, is to make an im- 
press which can never be removed from the race. It will be- 
come ingrained into every atum of the race. It will form sel/- 
respecting men and women out of those so long degraded by 
slavery, and send them forth as the teachers and leaders ot 
their race, not only in America, but in the mother-land of this 
people. 

The ownership by the negro of the cotton zone of the 
United States (embracing the Gulf States of the Union) is but 
a question of time Thus through the cotton interest and a 
world-wide cotton trade the negro will be brought in contact 
with the culture and refinements of all lands. In this contact 
he will give and receive of the things which make for peace. 
It is certainly remarkable that this peace-loving and affectionate 
race, should, in the ordering of Providence be thus placed in 
possession of the munopoly of a staple which furnishes the 
basis for the world’s raiment, and which directly or indirectly 
connects itself with the textile industries of Europe and 
America. (The only portions of the earth where the *‘cotion 
of commerce’’ can be produced are in the Cotton States of the 
American Union and on the eastern coast of Africa). 

With these facts before us we see what a duty America owes 
to the cause ef humanity as we stand related tu this negro 
question. The negro power should be dedicated to peace. 
‘he rising generation of the emancipated race should be con- 
scientiously instructed, and with the most pains-taking care, in 
the principles of peace, and taught to desire the glories and 
achievements of peace. ‘They should be made to feel that 
thruugh the spirit and agencies of peace only can the race at- 
tain its true destiny. They should be turned from war with 
its barbarities and cruelties and folly. If as a nation we are 
wise in this matter, we shall thereby promote peace at home, 
and at the same tine build on the ruins of slavery a new and 
a mighty and permanent influence on the side of universal 
peace. 


LIVING FOR THE MILLENNIUM. 


BY REV. DANIEL SAWYER. 


To do this effectually, there must be some ideal of it in the 
mind. A picturesque view must be exhibited, befure the eye of 
the mind, of the character of that happy period of a thousand 
years. 

Such a view is attainable. It is clearly portrayed in the 
prophetic writings, setting forth righteousness and peace im 
the most beautiful ‘coalescence, melted together in a fusion of 
love to a world-wide extent. 

This must be the true character of the Millennium, the 
happy union of hearts, such as the world has never yet seen. 
A bond of love, such as filled the heart of Jesus, leaving no 
room for discordant feelings tu exist among men. 

Bet we are not to look for this union of hearts down io the 
vale of sin, where the waters of strife congeal, and eradicate 
all geniality of feeling. We must come up from the ** rivers 
of Babylon,’? and take down the long neglected harp ; and 
lune it anew to the praise of God, and ascend to the heights 
of Zion, where the warming rays of the sun of righteousness 
overarch the whole. 


The vale of sin is full of strife, 
There union cannot dwell ; 

Warring elements are rife, 
And mischievous as hell. 


‘But peace and love and Jowliness, 
Prepare the soul to rise ; 
Freed from sin — in holiness 
We mount above the skies. 


Then, let us on this plain unite, 
And on millennial ground ; 

One in Christ, in dear delight, 
Let luve and peace abound. 


EXTERMINATION. 


The repulse of Crook, the defeat of Reno, and the slaugh- 
ter of Custer and his men, have profoundly stirred the nation. 
It is natural that we should smart under the victories of a foe 
whoin we had despised. It is right that we should mvuurn 
with the sincerest surrow the gallant men who died with the 
dauntiess Custer. But it is neither just nur decent that a 
Christian nation should yield itself to homicidal frenzy, 
and clamor for the instant extermination of the savages by 
whose unexpected bravery we have been so sadly baffled. 

The press echoes with more or less shamelessness the fron- 
lier theory that the only use to which an Indian can be put is 
to kill him. From all sides come denunciations of what is 
called in terms of ascending sarcasm, ** the peace policy,” 
‘“‘the Quaker policy,’? and ‘* the Sunday-school policy.”’ 
Volunteers ate eagerly offering their scrvices ‘* to avenge Cus- 
TER and exterminate the Sioux,’’ and public opinion nut only 
in the West, but to some extent in the Kast, has apparently 
decided that the Indians have exhausted the forbearance of 
heaven and earth, and must now be exterminated as though 
they were 80 many mad dogs. 

W hat is meant by ‘* the Quaker policy,’’ which is thus being 
assailed ? If it means anything, it means the policy of justice 
and humanity. Whatever may have heen the faults of the 
present Administration, history will credit it with having at 
least made the atteinpt to treat the Indians fairly. Where we 
have becume involved in war with the Moducs or the Sioux, 
the cause is to be found not in the maligned ** Quaker policy,’ 
but in uccasional acts of wilful or ignorant injustice, which 
were so many deviations from the very pulicy to which the 
present Indian waris talsely imputed. We ordered the Mudoes 
lu remove to a barren reservation in Oregon, where they were 
in absulute danger of starvauun. They left the reservatioa, 
preferring, as tney expressed it, to die in battle in their uwn 
country rather than starve in a strange and sterile land. ‘Ihe 
facts in the case have been tully set furth by Mr. Meacham, a 
inan who bears the sears of Muduc rifle-builets, but who atill 
advocates the ** Quaker policy,’’ and who maintains that the 
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Modoc war was in no possible sense the result of that policy. 
Neither was the Sivux war brought about by peace men, or 
Quakers, or Sunday-schoul sentamentalists. We bound our- 
selves by treaty with the Sioux to prevent white men from en- 
tering the Black Hills country, which we had ceded to them 
forever We then sent Custer to explore the country at the 
head of a column of troops, and his report of the discovery of 
gold mines was followed by a rush of reckless gold-hunters. 
These acts, which were in direct violation of our solemn treaty 
obligations, were surely not the outgrowth of a piece policy. 
Custer’s troupers were not Quakers, nor were the Black 
Hills miners Sunday school superintendents. The one bright 
feature in this miserable business was the long forbearance of 
the savages to attack either the exploring expedition or the 
miners, and the loyal bearing of ** Young Man Afraid of his 
Horses,’’ who, at the council where the Sioux declined to sell 
a territory as Jarge as the State of Michigan for fiftv thousand 
dollars, saved the Commissioners from the massacre meditated 
by the wilder tribes. It was notuntil after we had failed to cajole 
the Sioux into a sale, and had openly abandoned all pretence 
of observing our treaty obligations, that the Indians attacked 
the miners, and with the aid of outlying clans like the band of 
‘+ Sitting Bull,’’ renewed the fight of centuries against white 
aggression. ‘This is the true and shameful origin uf the Sioux 
war; and had the Quaker policy of justice been faithfully and 
intelligently carried out, neither the Modocs nor the Sioux 
would have been provoked into hostility. 

If it is unreasonable to lay at the door of the peace policy 
results due strictly to deviations frum it, there is a like lack of 
reason in the anger which styles ** Sitting Bull’s’’ recent victory 
a ‘* fiendish massacre.’’ Custer went out to beat the Sioux. 
Had he succeeded, would he have been guilty of a ‘ fiendish 
massacre’? The suldier has blows to take as well as to give, 
and there is no justice in styling the defeat of an attacking 
force ** a fiendish massacre,’? when its success would have 
been called a glorious victory. We did not fancy the Southern 
people deserved extermination because we were beaten at Bull 
Run, nor did the rebels call the defeat at Gettysburg a 
‘* fiendish massacre.”’ 

Over the border the Indians and the colonists live in peace. 
The peace policy which we have tried as a new thing — drop- 
ping it now and then through weariness or inadvertence — has 
there proved so complete a success that its wisdom is conclu- 
sively demonstrated. Is there a strange and baleful magic in 
the invisible boundary line whereby the Indians who, on the 
other side of it are peaceable and trustworthy, become on this 
side utterly treacherous and bloodthirsty? If not, there must 
be some mistake in the theory that extermination is the only 
policy which should be pursued towards the Indians of the 
United States. — N. Y. Times. 


DECLARATION OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


The Universal Peace Union at its late meetings in Phila- 
delphia, set forth the following admirable declarations of prin- 
ciples, which were read by the Secretary, Dr. Henry T. Child. 
Amoug the declarations made are the following :— 

We declare that the establishment and maintenance of peace 
is essential to the welfare and highest interests of society, and 
that so great a blessing is to be merited and obtained individu- 
ally by never giving occasion for war and by ever refusing to 
go to war, and collectively by removing its causes and abolish- 
ing its customs. 

We declare that the appeal to the Father of Mankind as the 
** God of Battles’’ is a reproach to his nature by those who 
claim allegiance to the ‘* Prince of Peace.’’ 

We declare that war is premeditated and legalized murder, 
and ‘‘ nations being of ore blood’? and ‘‘ mankind created free 
and equal,”’ all laws and constitutional provisions which give a 
right to any man or body of men to declare war, all stan.ling 
armies, fortifications and military trainings are a constant men- 
ace of war, contrary to the gospel of peace, and retard the 
fulfilment of the prophetic declarations that ‘* Violence shall 
no more be heard in thy lend, wasting and destruction within 
thy borders,’ ‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they Jearn war any inore.’’ 

We declare that with the cunspicuous and significant in- 
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stances of the happy results of arbitration, both national and 
international, we are unworthy the oppurtunity we possess, the 
blessings we enjoy, and the opening of a new American century, 
if we do not make every effort for the establishment of such a 
tribunal, through international law and fraternal relation, tor 
some general system of disarmament by which no nation shat! be 
weakened, but all made relatively stronger, financially sounder, 
and morally greater, and the millions of soldiers now in arms 
returned to the employments and industries of peace. : 

We declare that the decrease of wars caronly be in propor- 
tion to the increase of correct public sentiment, and, as a means 
to this end, a general and complete treaty among nations, em- 
bodying the rules of their intercourse and an agreement to sub- 
mit to arbitration any and all difficulties that may arise, and to 
abide unconditionally by the decision of such tribunal. 

We declare that it is with abhorrence and regret that we 
behold the violent conflicts that sull continue even among 
nations that claim to lead the van of progress ; that the use of 
brute force in settling difficulties is no more honorable or rea- 
sonable among nations than individuals: and that the same 
causes operate to produce bloodshed and violence, and that 
wars are the result of avarice, revenge, ambition and misun- 
derstanding. 

We declare that all heads of government, all ministers of — 
foreign affairs and diplumatists, all representatives in _parlia- 
mentary bodies, all statesmen, jurists, publicists and philanthro- 
pists should exert their influence to bring about the simplifica- 
tion and codification of the Jaws of nations, tothe end that 
nations may better understand their relations and regulate 
their ccnduct; that as they cannot dispose of the property of 
their subjects, except by the consent of their own representatives 
in legislative council, they should not have the disposal of the 
lives of subjects; that neither do the heads of the State nor 
society possess any just right to compel a people to fight who 
refuse voluntarily to offer thei: lives for that purpose. 

We declare that, by means of that education which elevates 
and enriches a people, by the development of the means of com- 
munication and intercourse, by doing away with the trammels 
that oppress free thought and material progress, by a better 
understanding of true religion and a practical application of 
the golden rule, war will becomme more and more difficult, and 
until it shall be regarded as a barharisin of the past and a 
monstrous iniquity of the present, and mankind shall hear the 
bells 


‘“‘ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 


Letters were read from President Grant, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, Sir Charles Reed, Peter Couper, Wm. Cullen Bryant and 
A. P. Sprague. 


TAXATION AND PEACE. 


At the recent meeting at Saratoga, of the American Social 
Science Assuciation, the President, David A. Wells, delivered 
an address upon ** The Present Industria], Commercial and 
Financial Depression,’’ and he concluded his address with a 
discussion of remedies, one of which we commend to the 
special consideration of all the friends of Peace. He first 
made the proposition that out of a number of countries ex- 
periencing a depression of business, a return to prosperity 
ought to come first to those enjoying the maximum of natural 
advantages. This balance was in favor of the United States. 
The popular opinion that the resumption of specie payments 
would alone suffice to bring back prosperity was a mistake. 
There had got to be a complete and radical change, however, 
in the entire fiscal policy of the nation. To begin with, there 
has got to be a great and speedy reduction in all public expen- 
ditures, — Federal, State and Municipal, — but reform in this 
direction had not, thus far, been very encouraging. The envor- 
mous expenditures for war purposes in Kurope were an oppor- 
tunity for the United States. But forthe United States to 
reap the maximum of advantage from this great disadvantage 
which Europe voluntarily imposed upon itself, it was necessary 
that we should in the future adopt a different policy in respect 
to war expenditures from what we now had. We protessed 
to bea Christian nation. Why should we not really be su in re- 
spect to war, especially when it was for our material interest to 
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have peace, and when our geographical situation prevented us 
from having any foreign war, except by our deliberate chovusing ? 
The speaker referred to the enormous expenditure for our last 
war, and since then for forts and fortifications, $ 300,000,000 
in all, for which we had little of consequence now to show. 
Now, said he, if the workingmen and women of this country 
could truly understand that the wealth thus expended was the 
result of labor which somebody performed ; that its expendi- 
ture represented Jittle or nothing but expenditure; and that if 
the taxes of which it was made up had been left to fructify in 
the pockets of the peuple from whom they were taken, it 
would have resulted in larger opportunities for employment and 
larger abundance, —if the masses of the people of this re- 
public could once understand these propositions fully, the mis- 
sion of the Peace society would, so far as the United States 
were concerned, be very summarily ended. 


THE EXHIBITION IN THE INTERESTS 
PEACE. 

Man is a quarrelsume animal. The history of the race is 
largely a history of its wars. Iver since they parted at Kabel. 
. the families of men have seldom come togetner except to fight. 
This feeling crops out in the race hatreds which are every where 
indulged. The ancient Greek acknowledged no kindred and 
had no intercourse, except in strife, with the barbirians outside 
of his own land. How much better has been the spirit or civil- 
ized and Christian America toward the negro, the Indian, the 
Chinaman. The old ferucitv has been mitigated by Christ:anity, 
and itis among the least Christian portion of our population 
that the savage teeling lingers most, but Christianity has a 
Jarge work still to do in this same direction. 

In euntrast with this taarked feature of almost all human 
history, the industrial exhibitions of modern times bring all 
nations together to join in a peaceful display of their various 
industries and arts. In the halls of the International & xhibi- 
tion at Fairmount Park may be heard all the principal lan- 
guages of the earth. The representatives of distant China 
and Japan, of sturdy England and patient Germany, and 
mercurial France, of Egypt rising again from the tomb of ages 
hike one of her own mummies suddenly instinet with life, and 
of the land of the reindeer and of perpetual snows, jostle each 
other peacefully in the crowded isles. Nosuch amicable inter- 
course was possible in less favored days It is possible to day 
only because the influence of Christianity is silently revealing 
the odiousness and folly of war, and subduing all Christendom 
more periectly to the doininion of the Prince of Peace. The 
International Exhibition affords an imperfect type. in this re- 
spect, of what the world will be during the milleunium. 


OF 


[Extracted from the Baptist Record, Philadelphia, March, 144. ] 


TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 


BY BENJAMIN RUSH, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The name of Doctor Rush is deservedly dear to science and 
philosuphy, to patriotism, philanthropy aud religion Promi- 
nent amoung the fathers of our Revolution, associated with 
Franklin iv the earliest effurts made to abolish the system of 


domestic slavery in this country, the first to suvgest the idea of 


a Society fur the gratuitous distribution of the Bible, the pioneer 
and patriarch of the temperance retorm, he was aman whom 
any cause might well be proud to claim as its patron or friend. 
And such he waste the cause of Peace. During our hostilities 
with the Indians near the close of the last century, he wrote 
a very original and striking essay, under the title of A p/an for 
a Peace Office for the United States ; an essay in which he seems 
to have anticipated the measures now adopted by the Peace 
Societies of Kurope and America. 

* Among the defects,” says Doctor Rush, ‘* which have 
been pointed cut in the Federal Constitution, it is much w be 
lamented, that no person has taken notice of its total silence 
respecting an office of the utmost linportance to the welfare ot 
the Umted States, that is, on office for promoting and presert- 
ing perpetual peace in our country.’ 

[t is hoped, that no objection will be made to the establish- 
ment of such an vilice white we ure cuguged in a war with the 


Indians; for as the War-Office was established in time of 
peace, it is equally reasenable, that a Peace-Office should be 
established in a time of war. 

He then proceeds through seven articles, to specify the de- 
tails of his plan. He proposes, that ‘a Secretary of Peace 
be appointed to preside at this office, who shall be perfectly 
free from all the present absurd and vulgar European preju- 
dices on the subject of government. Let him be a genuine 
Republican, and a sincere Christian ; for the priuciples of re- 
publicanism and Christianity are not less friendly to universal and 
perpetual peace,than they are to universal and perpetual Jiberty.”’ 

He would moreover endeavor ** tu subdue the passion for war 
which education, conspiring with depravity, has made univer- 
sal A familiarity with the instruments of death, as well as 
all military shows, should be carefully avuided. For this 
reason military laws should everywhere be repealed, and muli- 
tary dress and titles be laid aside Reviews tend to lessen the 
horrors of battle by connecting them with the charmsof order. 
Militia laws. generating idleness and vice, produce the wars 
they are said to prevent. Militarv dresses fascinate the minds 
of young men, and Jead them trom serious and useful prufes- 
sions. Were thereno uniforms, there would probably be no armies. 
Lastly, militia titles feed vanity and keep up ideas in the mind 
which lessen a sense of the follies and miseties of war.”’ 

Dr. Rush would also have sanguinary laws repealed, and 
‘the following sentence inscribed in letters of gold over the 
doors of every State and Court House in the United States : — 
THe Son or Man CaME NOT INTO THE WORLD TO DESTROY 
MEN’S LIVES, BUT TU SAVE THEM.”’ 

*+ In the last place let a large room = adjvining the Federal 
Hall ;’? — so the capitol used to be called,—*‘ be appropriated 
for transacting the business, and preserving the records of this 
office. Over the dour of this room, let there be a sign on 
which the fizure of a lamb, a dove, and an olive-branch shall 
be painted, together with the following inscription in letters of 
gold: — Peack ON EARTH, Goon WiLL To MAN. —AA! why 
will men forgel that they are brethren. 

‘© In order the more deeply to affect the minds of the citizens 
of the United States with the blessings of peace by contrast- 
ing them with the evils of war, let the following inscriptions Se 
painted on the sign over the door of the War-Office: 

1. An offive fur butchering the human species. 

2. A widow and orphan-making office. 

3. A broken bone making office. 

4. A wooden leg-making office. 

5. An oflice for creating private and pnblic vices. 

6. An office fur creating public debt. 

7. An othce for creating 
bankrupts. 

8 An office fur creating famine. 

9 An office for creating political diseases. 

10. An oflice fur creating poverty, and destroying liberty and 
nauonal happiness.’ 

**In the lobby of this office, let there he painted representa- 
tions of all the common military instruments of death; and 
also human skulls; broken bones; unburied and putrifying 
dead hodies ; huspitals crowded with sick and wounded suldiers ; 
villages on fire; mothers in besieged towns eating the flesh of 
their own children; ships sinking in the ocean ; rivers dved 
in blood ; extensive plains without a tree or fence, or any object 
but the ruins of deserted farm houses. Above all this group 
of woful figures, let the following words be inserted in red 
characters, to represent human blood: — NatiuonaL Guory ! !”? 


speculators, stock-jobbers and 


Continvep Liapitities To War. — Many suppose that we 
are now safe from all danger of war, and need no more efforts 
in the cause of peace; but we noght as well say there is uo 
need of any more exertions fur temperance until we see all 
around us actually reeling into the gutter, The custom of 
using ardent spirits, the source of intemperance, still continues ; 
aud uutil that ceases we must labor in the cause of temperance. 
So of war. ‘The principle of settling national disputes by the 
sword, is yet retained through Christendom itself ; the entire 
War-system is now ready any moment fur its work of bloud ; 
and, so long as this sysiem continues, we cannot with safely 


| Suspend or relax vur excruions in this cause. 
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‘¢ She is only seventeen,’’ said Will positively. ‘* Rodney 
Brown told me.”’ 


PEACE OF CHRIST. 


spe hehe: eR. S ** Seventeen,’’ ‘‘ nineteen,’’ ‘‘ seventeen,’’ ** nineteen,’’ they 
When proudly the waves raise their voices on high, kept muttering to each other all the time they were at table, 

And frown in their anger sodark, each being determined to have the last word. 

The dove o’er the waters then calmly will fly As you have already guessed, Carry was a very rude girl, 

With emblems of peace to the ark. and that afternoon at recess she asked the new teacher how old 
When back to their caverns the billows have fled, shawna: 3 
. And the tumult of waters shall cease. ‘‘ Kighteen,”’ answered Miss Dunham, with a smile. 

he Lord on the cloud fur a token will epread After schoo] Will went over and took another look at Rod- 

The bow of His promise of peace. ney’s present, and found it was a spotted calf, with the red and 

’ white about equally mixed. So they were neither of them 
‘*Whenever My people will hearken to Me, right after all. 

Their peace like a river will flow, [ wonder if Will and Carry will feel a little bit ashamed 
And righteousness, grand as the waves of the sea, when they see how their conversation looks in print. If they 
G A mighty salvation shall show. will read what the Bible says about one man’s last words, [ 

reat peace to them all who will keep My command, think they will begin to realize that he might have meant them 

Aud safety when dangers assail. when he said: ‘* But the man who shall touch them must be 
These truths of our Lord shall eternally stand ; fenced with iron and the staff of a spear.’’ and perhaps if they 

And none of His promises fail. finish the verse, they may try to break off this bad habit of say- 

ing ** ’tis, ’tisn’t, 'éts, ’tisn’t,”’ 
me i gts and the billows may over me sweep, Si aces aceite ailgiiaghs 
nd bear me away on their tides; ’ 
But surely my God doth his covenant keep, A CAPITAL STORY. 
BY MASTER FRANK. 


My ark in security rides. 
The future need bring me no shadow of dread, The great park of Vienna was gaily dressed in all the 
Nor cause me in terror to start, — brightness of its summer glory. It was a national féte day, 
Since Peace, the fair angel, her pinions hath spread, and the beautiful greensward was covered with people who 
And warbled her song in my heart. were gathered to keep festive holiday and to enjoy the aunny 
weather. They were seeking pleasure, and by their merry 
THE LAST WORD laughter and jocund mirth, they had evidently found it. 
; There was one man, however, in the crowd who was seeking 


‘Oh, mother,’’ cried Will Fletcher, ‘‘ Rodney Brown’s| food. He was an aged soldier—that you could tell by his 
uncle has given him a beautiful white calf for his very own.’’ | bearing and his worn uniform. His face was scarred with the 
‘* Yes, I’ve seen it,’’ said Carry. ‘‘ Jennie Brown showed | wounds he had received in battle, one leg had been shot away, 
ittome. But, Will, it isn’t white; it is red.” and two of his fingers had been severed by a sabre cut. The 
‘* No, it isnt red, either.”’ old man did not sing for his supper, but he fiddled for it, and a 
“©>Tis,’’ ‘ ’tisn’t,’’ ‘*’tis,’’ “ ’tisn’t,’? “ "tis, ‘* ’tisn’t,’’ | faithful dog sat at his feet with a hat in his mouth for chance 
and so they continued till the dinner-bell rang pennies which might be dropped into it by charitable passers- 
‘‘ And how do you like the new teacher!” inquired Mr.| by. These were sadly few, however, and as the sun declined, 
Fletcher, after they were seated at the table. and the park began to be empty of its visitors, the poor old 
** Splendidly,’’ said Carry. fellow, weary, hungry and despairing, put down his fiddle and 


r 
‘Tip top,”’ said Will; ** but she’s young; only seventeen| wept in silence. Tie giddy multitude, who would not hear 
him play did not see his tears, but-a tall, handsome-lovoking 


years old.”’ 
‘* She is nineteen,’’ said Carry, ‘‘ for Julia Bishop told me so.’’ | gentleman saw the tears stealing down his aged cheeks. 


2 


‘“‘My good friend,’’ said he, ‘‘why do you not play any 
longer?’ 

*°O, sir,”? said the old suldier, ‘‘my arm is so tired that ] 
cannot hold the bow; besides, I have had no dinner, and J have 
little prospect of getting any supper.’’ 

The gentleman said, as he gave him a piece of silver, ‘* Lend 
me your fiddle fur an hour. Now, you take the money, and 
['ll play. I'm sure the people will give us something ”’ 

He did play; and the old fiddle seemed to have got into the 
hands of a magician, and the sweet music so thrilled the ears 
of the listeners that they gathered round by hundreds. Stand- 
ing with his back against a tree. the stranger handled the bow 
as only a genius can do, and the money fell into the old guldier’s 
hat until it was full, and when he emptied it, it was speedily 
filled again. The crowd cheered, demanded an encore, and 
were driven half out of their wits with delight. At length, 
handing the fiddle back to its owner, who was positively laden 
with gold and silver, he said: ‘*Goud-by, vid comrade,’’ aud 
disappeared in the crowd. 

**Who is he??? ‘*What is his name?’’ 
come from?’’ was asked on every side. 

The old soldier did not know, but he thought he must be an 
angel from heaven. 

‘‘] know,’’ said a gentleman who had been listening as he 
sat in an open carriage ‘‘It is ALExaNpeR Bovucuer, the 
first violinist in Europe, and it’s just like his kindly heart. He 
has helped the poor soldier to some purpose.’’ 

**God_ bless him,’’ said the old soldier, richer than he had 
ever been in his life. And the admiring multitude gave ex- 
pression to their admiration in ‘‘three cheers tur Boucier.”’ 


‘Where does he 


THE BREAD OF IODOKUS. 


Todokus, a servant of the Lord, lived in the second century, in 
Syria. <A great famine ravaged the country. To test his ser- 
vant’s purity, the Lord sent his poor to lodukus to implore his 
charity. 

‘* A poor man is at the door, steward; he is hungry and asks 
for bread,’’ was Jodokus’ surnmons to the housekeeper. 

‘‘ Master, but one loaf remains of all our store.”’ 

‘* Give always,’’ says the Abbee; ‘the Lord will provide— 
he who feeds the raven. Divide the loaf into four. Feed the 
poor man, and there remains a piece fur you und one for me and 
one for our faithful dog.”’ 

And the steward gave it. 
gry, naked and bare 

** Give him my morsel, good steward ; the Lord will provide, 
who feeds the ravens.’’ 

And the steward gave it. And again God sent the poor, 
forlorn and given to extremities. 

** Give always, geod steward, give him your piece; the Lord 
is good, he will provide.’’ 

And the steward gave his piece. 

And the fourth time, starving, sick and cold, the beggar 
made his appearanc«. 

‘* Good steward, give him the dog’s piece. Give always, and 
put your trust in God ; he will never fursake us.”’ 

And the steward gavé the last piece of bread. 

Iodokus spent the nignt wakeful with his God alone. With 
the light of morning he saw two boats laden with bread, and 
fruit and oil and wine lying in the river, on whose banks his 
cabin stoud. On the beach stood planted a white flag, inscribed 
in gilt letters with these words: ‘* Fuur times thou hast fed 
me on thy last loaf. Trust in him who feeds the raven.”’ 


Soon another beggar came, hun- 


HOMES DESOLATED BY WAR. 


But wasted lands, famished cities, and slaughtered armies are 
only a part of *‘ the purple testament of bleeding war ’’ Every 
soldier is connected with others. as all of you by dear ties of 
kindred, love and friendship. He has been steruly summoned 
from the embrace of family. To him, there is, perhaps, an 
aged mother, who kas fondly hoped to Jean her decaying frame 
upon his more youthful form: perhaps a wite, whose life has 
been just entwined inseparably with his, now condemned to 
wasting despair; perhaps sisters, brothers. As he falls on the 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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field of war, must not all these rush with his blood! But who 
car measure the distress that radiates as from a bloody sun, 
penetrating innumerable homes! Who can give the gauge and 
dimensions of this incalculable surrowt Tell me, ye who feel 
the bitterness of parting with dear friends and kindred, whom 
you watch tenderly till the last golden sands are run out and 
the great hour-glass is turned, what is the measure of your 
anguisht Your friend departs, soothed by kindness and in the 
arms of Love; the soldier gasps out his lite with no friend near, 
while the scow] of Hate darkens al] that he behulds, darkens his 
own departing sou) —Caharles Sumner. 


TOMMY AND THE ROBIN. 


Little robin redhreast 
Sat upor a tree, 

Singing **‘ Here are cherries, 
They are nice for me!’’ 
“Stop,’’ cried little Tommy, 
Don’t you think I know? 
These are papa’s cherries— 

So you'd better go !”’ 


‘‘Did your papa make them?’’ 
Saug the robin red. 
“No!” cried little Tommy, 
Hanging down his head ; 
‘‘Come back, little robin, 
You may have a few ; 
There’s enough for robin, 
And fur Tummy too.’? —The Nursery. 


ANGRY BEN. 


Little Ben was very angry one day, and what do you think 
he did? He threw a vase on the floor. struck poor quiet pus-y 
with his small hammer, and made up ugly faces at the dear baby. 
Then he pulled his own hair, and rubbed his hands all over it 
tu spoil his pretty curls. 

Ben’s mother saw all this through the open door. He pulled 
his curls and pinched his cheeks a little tou hard; and then he 
began to cry. His mother asked in a soit voice, ** What is the 
matter, Bennie?’’ Then he felt ashamed. 

‘¢I'm bad, mamma. I didn’t obey the hyton.”’ 

‘¢ What hymn, Bennie?’’ She asked. 


‘¢¢ Little children you should never 
Let your angry passions rise,’ 


and I did let’em rise, ’cause I couldn't spin my top! 1 throwed 
it in the fire; and pounded pussy, and hurted my own self. 
Give me some me‘cine to cure this ‘angry passions’ ’cause it 
hurts tne in here,’? — putting his chubby hand on his breast ~ 
‘Soo, oo,” he sobbed out, ‘‘ whip ine, mamma; maybe that'll 
make me feel better.’’ 

‘* No, Bennie, I will not give you medicine, nor yet whip 
you,’’ said his kind mother. ‘* 1 will wash your hot little face, 
and smovth your curls, and take you on my knee, and sing, 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’ 


He was never angry, never cruel, never unkind. He was like 
a lamb or a dove. both when He was a child and when He was 
aman. And now that he ison His throne in heaven, He heara 
all little ones who pray for a new heart like His own, without 
any ‘angry passions’ in them to make them unhappy. He can 
take away all this trouhle and make you a goud and happy 
little boy.’’ 


A little girl who frequently read her Bible came one day 
delighted to her nother, showing her some plums that a friend 
had given her. The mother said, ‘* Jt was very kind ” 
** Yes,’’ said the child, ‘* very hind indeed; and the lady gave 
me more than these, but I have given some away.” 

The mother asked to whom she had given them. 

The child replied, ‘* 1 gave them to a girl who pushed me 
of the path and makes faces at me. Because I thought it would 
make her know that | wished to be kind to her, and she will 
not perhaps be unkind or rude tv me again.”’ 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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BY MAUD MANNING. 


Who will ever forget, I thought, as we seated ourselves on 
the lawn the evening of the Fourth, — who will ever torget 
this memorable day ! 

The children were very weary with the day’s joyousness. 
Fire-crackers and torpedoes were all spent, so all were glad fur 
a little quiet talk. ‘* Just to make the day still more memora- 
ble,’’ John said, ** by deepening our impressions of it.’’ Chairs 
were rejected by the younger ones, wbo preferred their own 
attitudes on the lawn. 

‘** Well, children,’’ said their father, ‘* what do you think of 
the Fourth of July ?—has it met your anticipations? — have 
you been just as happy as you thought to be?’’ 

There was but one reply, save Henry’s, who thought if he 
had been allowed a pistol his day would have been complete. 

When the day’s oration was discussed ; the music criticised, 
and the decorations of different houses compared, Mary sug- | 
gested that next year they should save their money for flags, 
which she thought more refined and elegant, and that one could 
show his patriotism just as well as by such loud, noisy ex- 
plosions. 

‘* That will do very well for girls’ talk,’’ said Harry; ‘* but 
it won't sait boys; the idea of refinement and elegance on 
Fourth of July! Is it refined and elegant to go to war! Don’t 
they shoot and make a big noise there, and isn’t this day kept 
in the remembrance of war? ’”’ 

** Yes; but war is over now, and we won’t have any more, so 
let us do away with all that suggests it,’’ replied his sister. 

Harry continued: ‘* You are always talking about nature — 
imitating that in one way or another, especially in color, — why 
not take its noise, and come as near to nature in that as possi- 
bie? Is it inelegant to thunder?’ How that cracks and roars 
in the sky!’’ 


His eloquence had a touch of the Fourth in it. As he ges- 


clouds above and below; but there, against the ee 
i 


| 


ticulated and looked upward, all eyes followed him and thought 
was suddenly diverted from the subject under discussion by the 
unusual appearance of the sky. One burst of admiration suc- 
ceeded, as a sight such as is never witnessed but once met the 
gaze of all. Such gorgeous clouds, such inasses of crimson 
and gold, both in the east and west! 

** What a fitting sunset to this glorious day!’’ said my 
husband. 

‘¢ The rainbow! the rainbow!’’ exclaimed one of the young- 
er ones ; aud truly there in its beauty hung a rainbow, —not a 
perfect one, for part of it was cut off by the masses of golden 
blue, be- 
tween them, it stood in its splendor, with every color distinct So 
majestic and even gorgeous was the scene, we were dumb 
with awe and thrilled with admiration. ‘The silent gaze of all 
attested its influence. We may learn something from this 
scene, | thought, and was pleased to have Harry break the si- 
lence as he did, by saying : 

‘* Well, I always said I never could see the moral of any- 
thing; but I do believe I see one in this sunset, and especially 
in that rainbow.”’ : 

‘* Tell us what, Harry; let us have the moral—the lesson,’’ 
came from several voices. 

‘It's a promise to our country for the future,’’ continued 
Harry ; ‘* mother perceives it and can explain it better than 1 
can ’’ 

Questioning looks were turned toward me, and I said, 
** Harry’s thought must be this. We have been celebrating 
the close of the first hundred years of our republic: we have 
reviewed God's doings with us all these past years: how he has 
carried us through trials and tribulations ; led us through great 
difficulties, and brought us to our present estate—a great and 
glorious people. And now, at the close of a most memurable 
day, when our hearts are full of thankfulness for the past, hap- 
piness in the present, and hope for the future, as if to crown 
it all, our Father sends this token. ‘There it is, a promise to 
us that as He has been with us in the past,so we may trust Him 
for our future as a nation. He seems to say to us from yonder 
sky, ‘1 do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be tor a token 
of a covenant between me and you,’ ’’ 

‘* Thank you, mother,’’ said Harry ; ‘I couldn't have said 
it half so well.”? 

The clouds gradually Jost their brilliancy and faded away. 
We were reminded of the lateness of the hour by innumerable 
rockets which appeared in every direction. All agreed that the 
ending of the day was the glory of it, and we should ever re- 
member the rainbow of July 4th, 1876.— Observer. 


ROSY’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


BY 


A golden guinea rolled out of a rich man’s pocket-book one 
day into the street. Lying down by the curbstone hid from 
sight by a little old withered brown leaf the guiuea reflected : 
‘* Most of the people who have possessed me since I came from 
the mint have ieee rich. I have alternated principally between 
wealthy men's pockets and fashionable tailor shups; or between 
fine Jadies’ portemonnaies and the shops where elegant goods 
are sold. Once a rich old uncle did ‘* tip’’ me to a school boy 


SCOTCH GRANITE. — 


‘and | found my way in an incredibly short time into the till of 


a man who sold japanese kites, and another time an old gentle- 
man put me in a Christmas-box for a boarding school miss and [ 
found myself speedily in the money-drawer of a confectioner. 
Now I[ should like to circulate a little bit among the peuple who du 
not have guineas for pleasures but only for necessities. What 
a place the gutter is to behold life from. It is like being in a 
new world. Dear! dear! I hope that old fellow with a red 
nose won’t spy me. Assure as fate he’d spend me for rum— 
and 1 couldn’t endure to be shut up in a liquor store—it smells 
so dreadfully, and there are such fearful things done in those 
places. Dear me! I’m getting very tired of this view of life. 
[ wish some one who needs me would come by and see me! ”’ 
Just then a Jittle girl with her school books on her arm hur- 
ried by. She was very neatly but very poorly dressed, and her 
little face looked wan and sad. She didn’t see the gold piece 
that peeped so wistfully out from under the brown cap at her— 
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how it would have lightened her heart if she had! Bat when 
she had passed on the guinea was gone. 

As Rosy—she was a pale little rose—Dalton entered the 
school house one of the girls said: ‘* There comes Rose, 
though its examination day, in the same old calico gown, and 
I declare J believe she’s worn those shoes four months. I say, 
Roe, why dan’t you have new clothes Jike the rest of us?”’ 

** Because. Jonnie, I haven’t any father and mother like you, 
and grandmother is old and sick, and has hard work to get 
along. By-and-by when I know enough, | shall earn money 
for us both and then I'll have shoes when [need them.’’ 

Rosy answered pleasantly enough, but there was a quiet 
dignity in her manner that repelled rudeness. In a minute or 
two one of the girls said: ‘‘ I believe, Rose Dalton, if vou had 
five dollars this minute you’d spend it for your grandmother 
before you’d get yourself what you need."’ 

This time Rosy said nothing, but she thought: ‘ Yes, 
indeed, I would, grandmother should have a new gown to go 
to church in, and an easy pair of low shoes; and I’d wait a 
little longer for mine.’’ ; 

If guineas ever laugh the one that bad lain in the gutter hclf 
an hour ago, laughed when the little girl said that, and it said: 
** Well, well, who ever would have thought that her shoe 
wauld have picked me up in that fashion, and here I am as 
snug as possible between the insole and the lining. I hope I 
shan’t fall out.” 

The examination was passed, and Rosy won the premium 
fer arithmetic which was a bright new five dollar gold piece. 
Dear child, how she hurried hame, holding the precious treas- 
ure tight in her hand, and when she entered the Jittle dingy 
room where her grandmother was getting supper, her happi- 
ness made the whole room bright. 

‘* See, grandmother, you can go to church now, for here is 
the money that Mr. Winsluw promised the best scholar in 
arithmetic, and now you can have a new dress and shoes.’’ 

‘* No, dearie, you must spend that for yourself. I'm turning 
the old gown, and the shoes will do a while yet. See, your 
shoes are all worn out, )assie.’’ 

‘* But if they are, | cannot get new ones till the dear old 
granny is fixed,’’ said Rosy.’? ‘‘ See here, I guess I can fix 
these with some tacks, and she raised her foot to look, and out 
rolled the old English guinea on the floor. 

‘©Q grandmother! What is this!’’ exclaimed the child. 

Grandmother took it in her hand and examined it. Why, 
Rosy, it is a guinea, and is worth just as much as your five 
dollar gold piece. 

‘* And now,’’ said Rosy, “we can both have new gowns 
and new shoes! Iam ao giad.’’ 

If you had heard those two gold pieces jingle together in 
Rosy’s pocket you’d have known they were laughing fur very 
happiness at Rosy’s good fortune. ’’—Jntelligencer. 


INDIANS AFTER AN HONEST MAN. 


Indians may be treacherous. but they can be just, and they 
can be honest, and who shall say how far the dishonesty of 
others has led to their treachery. They know when they are 
cheated, as our government has found to its cost. An old 
trader, who had eatablished himself at what haypened tu be a 
favorable locality among the Northern Indians, tells a good story 
of his first triala with his red customers. Other traders had 
located in the same place before, but had not remained long. 
The Indians, who evidently wanted goods, and had money and 
furs, flocked about the store of the new trader and carefully 
examined his goods, but offered to buy nothing. Finaily their 
chief, with a large number of their tribe, visited him. 

‘s How do, John?’ said the chief. ‘*Show me goods. 
Aha! I take that blanket for me and that calico for squaaw— 
three otter skins for blanket and one for calico. Ugh! pay 
you by’m by—to morrow.’’ 

He received his goods and left. On the following day he 
returned with a large part of his band, hia blanket well stuffed 
with skins of various kinds. ‘‘ Now, John, I pay.”’ 

And with this’ he drew an otter skin from his blanket and 
laid it on the counter. Then he drew a second, a third and 
a fourth, A moment’s hesitation, as though calculating, and 
he drew out a fifth skin—a rich and rare one, and passed it over. 


‘s That’s right, John,’’ said the Indian chief. 

The trader instantly pushed back the last skin with— 

‘* You owe me but four. I want only my just dues. 

The chief refused to take it, and they passed it severa) times 
back and forth. each one asserting that it belonged to the other. 
At Jength the dusky chieftain appeared to be satisfied. He 

ave ascrutinizing look, and put the skin back into the blanket. 
Then he stepped to the door, and gave a yell and cried out to 
his followers — 

** (Some—come, and trade with the pale face, Juha. 
cheat Indian. His heart big !”’ 

Then turning to the trader said: 

‘¢ Suppose you take Jast skin. I tell my people no trade 
with you. We drive off others; but now you be Indian’s 
friend and we be yours.”’ 

Before dark the trader was waist deep in furs and loaded 
down with cash. He found that honesty had a commercial 
value with these Indians. — N. Y. Wstness. 


He no 


CHEER FOR THE PEACE PIONEERS. 
OLIVE F. CHANDLER. 


There are joys so fragrant and grand, 
K’er blooming with beauty anew ! 
Crowning the peace toiling band, 
Cheering the path they pursue, 
Magnificent breezes so sweet ! 
Freighted with peace and good will ; 
Bring love out of hatred as mete, 
The wind of each passion to still ; 
Your bravery and earnest desire, 
Deep struggles and etforte anew, 

Do even the angels inspire, 

Creating a heaven that’s new. 

Press on, noble veterans, press on; - 
The wal/s from each Babel of strife, 
Will fall by your trumpets anon ; 
The music of peace shall be rife. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Rev. H. C. Dunnam, 

Dear Sir: — Your little friends in King Street organized a 
smal] circle, and we call ourselves the Centennial Peace Club. 
Ma let us hold our meetings in our house and gave us some 
good advice. Each boy contributed two cents a week, our ob- 
ject being to make you a small centennia} donation. Our circle 
has disbanded forthe summer, as some of the boys have gone 
in the country. : 

Enclosed please find one dollar, with many good wishes from 
your little friends. 

3 Harry L. Littie, President, 
Henry D. Crvucer, Vice President 
Georce W. Crucer, Secretary, 
Urysses G. Kenny, Treasurer. 
Very respectfully your friend, Geo W. Crucer, 
No. 48 King Street, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 


ANGEL oF Pgacz, four pages monthly. 
Single copies, per annum, 
Sto50 =“ “ to one address, 
§0 or more 6 iT9 “ “we 
The Advocate of Peace, 16 pages monthly, 
We will send for gratuitous distribution, the Angel at the rate of one cea 
per number in any quaniitics ordered. Also specimen numbers /ree w any 
who apply for them. 
The publishers are obliged to prepay postage in all cases. — 
We must insist on payment for the Angel in advance and shall discontinse 
when the subscription expires unless renewed. 
Letters in relation to publicauons, donauons, agencies, etc., should be 
areces to Rev. H. C. Dunham, Office Agent, at No. 1 Somerset St, 
oston. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AM. PEACE SOCIETY 


Rey. Epwaro 8& Tosey, of Boston, President. 
Rev. Cuas. H. Matcom, Corresponding Secretary. 
rding Secretary and Office Agent. 


$1.00 


Rev, H. C. Dunnam, Reco 
How. Davip Parren, D. D., Treasurer. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


RECEIPTS FOR JUNE, 1876. 


MAINE. | IOWA. 
Barns, 
Charles Crocker........... $100 00 Spricenane 
‘ Few Ae Gray. cceenwsceeee ss e2 00 
MASSACHUSETTS, James Paelps. occ. cescseees 2 00 
Hasan: So T. Frame. ccciccenscccs 4 5 UO 
C. W. Dunham..........6 
Sanpwicn. Pgeovgg. ; 
Rev. B, Haines. ....csscees 100 J. b. Hutchinson........... a 
ScorTianp. 
J. M. Leonard. ...c..00 ose 2 00. 
PP. Pe Pid vccscees eteacus 50 00 
CONNECTICUT. For Publications......... 4) 55 
Norwice. WOtalivsckscw and: <cieears S211 55 
Othniel Gager,....cccceese 


Hill’s Cronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persuns and events. 
Nv Sabbath or Bible School should be without it, and no stu- 
dent of the Scriptures. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Apostte or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 


Tre Statesman or Peace. — The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Cuntains 360 pages, with a 
capita] likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Tue True Granpeur or Nations ann trae War Sys 
TEM OF THE COMMONWEALTH oF Nations.—Hound in one 
vulume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Reason vs. tae Sworp.—<A book in which it is shown that 
man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a viola- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M. Washbura. Con- 
tains 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Book or Essays.—On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. Price, 50 cents. 


Beckwitn’s Peace Manuat.—18 mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dymono on Wae.—1324 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Faire or Farner T'aytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


‘ 


Capita Punitsument.—The argument in a nut shell. 


By 
William G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 


- A variety of Peace Tracts, ete , sent at cost. 
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MAKE A PRESENT TO YOUR | 
CHILDREN AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS 


OF THE 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
Only 15 cents a year; 5 Copies for 50 cents, 


SABBATH SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON THE 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


WRIGHT'S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION). 


Boox I. INTRODUCTION to the Study. Philosophy 
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Book If. PRECINCT; State, County, Township, City, 
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Boox If. NATION; International Affairs, Relations to 
Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Book IV. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Voluntary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Book V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ;  viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital ur Sex. Regularcloth, 85 cts, 
Flexible, 60 cents. 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc ; 
$6.00; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 
books in one vol. Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50 ; 

Regular cloth, $3.00. 


A fall analvsis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 


terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 


tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 
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BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE BAST! | 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 
CHART 19 FEET LONG BY Is INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 


how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
Ss 3 » 2 5 » 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 


The American Peace Society will send any of the above | It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 


works postage paid, on receipt of price. 
Daaham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston, 


Address Rev. H. C. tor circalars or a copy of the Chart. 
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THE INFORMER. 


AN HIGET--PAGEH MONTHLY, 
| Is Published at Elgin, Ill., 


At 76H CG6NtAisssew cos ewe hietece ees per annum. 
A valuable book of 60 octavo pages, entitled Peace and War, 
sent free to each new subsoriber. | 


Tue Inrormer is devoted largely to the subject of Peace, but has 
five other departments, each in charge of a competent editor. 
Send subscription or for specimen copies to 


AMASA LORD, the Publisher. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the *‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ 11 is filled with facts and argu- 
menta to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
saty. ‘That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


PHACH AND WAR. 


EIGHT ESSAYS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Le Monde. 


I. 
II. Sketch of the Peace Cause. 
III. Mistakes about Peace. 
IV. Substitutes for War. 
V. How to Prevent Rebellion. 
VI. The Books Our Children Read. 
VII. Why the World Has Not Been Christianized. 
VIII. Frederick the Great. 


Published by Amasa Loro. Elgin, Ill. 
A valuable work and should be largely circulated Price 
25 cents per copy Send tu the Publisher. . 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. “They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 fur twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.60 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has tu purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
THEA STORE, 


88 UNION STREET, 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE. MEMBERSHIP. 


Tl:e conference of Christians, a notice of which was given 
in our last issue, to consider what action the Chirch of Christ 
should take in relation to war, was held at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, October 17th and 18th, and was well at- 
tended by representatives of the varions religious denominations. 
The meeting was opened by reading the scriptures and prayer. 

Howard Malcom, D D., was chosen to preside. Remarks 
were made on the importance of the objects of the meeting, by 
the President and others. . 

Letters were read from Joho Bright, Elihu Burritt and How- 
ard Crosby ; and addresses delivered by Wm. E. Dodge, Prof. 
B. C. Hobbs, Prof. E. A. Lawrence and William G. Hubbard. 

The resvlutions adopted were vital to the cause and compre- 
hensive in their scope. 

A Committee of five was appointed, consisting of Geo. W. 
Taylor, Thomas H. Leggett, Win. B. Orvis, Geo. H. Pool 
and Charles Howard Malcum, to nominate officers and an Exec- 
utive Committee, and arrange for a meeting of the Conference 
next autumn = It is confidently believed that a good beginning 
has been made, and that the work inaugurated should, and wil] 
be carried on with energy and perseverance, until the Church 
of Christ, as in its primitive convictions and practice, shall be 
right on the momentous questions uf peace and war, and the 
nations fee) its mighty pulsations, and then will come salvation 
and honor. 


It will be seen from ‘ Official Correspondence,’’ that Charles 
Howard Malcom, D.D., has accepted the position of Record- 
ing Secretary, to which he was elected at the last Annual 
Meeting of our Society, and has entered on his important 
duties. The editorials in this number are from his graceful 
pen, and are an earnest of good thingsto come. The war-cloud, 
portending the waste of treasure and blood, is settling down 
over Europe, making it obvious that the friends of peace have 
work yet to do. Our excellent Secretary will need, ahd must 
receive the hearty co-operation of all the patrons of our time- 
honored Society, and indeed of all the friends of the Princo of 
Peace. May God give peace in our time. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during Jife. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Yuung Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will beceme subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instaJments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears for the Adve- 
cate of Peace, who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
We 
invite correspondence from all friends of peace, and shall be most 


ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Newport, Rhode Island, Sept. 20, 1876. 


Hoy. Eowarn S. Toney, Hon. G. Wasnincton Warren, 


Pror. Epwaro A. Lawrence, Committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Sucicty, etc. 


GentTLemen :— Your communication of June 23d, inform- 
ing me that I had been unanimously elected Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, at the annual meet- 
ing, held June 1¥th, is before me. I answered upon June 27th, 
asking time for deliberation. ‘This morning I sent you a tele- 
gram, accepting the position, my acceptance to take, effect offi- 
cially this day, and saying that I now await further instruction. 
I now write merely to give more furmal expression to my tele- 
gram. 

I am astonished as I look at the date of your letter, and of 
this reply, to think that three munths have passed by. Yet, 
you are aware that this time has passed nut because of any 
neglect or thoughdessness upon my part; but, upon the con- 
trary, because of the extraordinary religious work guing on in 
ny cungreyation, and because uf the most careful and _ pains- 
taking desire upon my part nut tutake astep of such profound 
impurtance, affecting the history, buth of my church and of your 
society, and changing the whvule sphere of my life, unless [ 
_ was first certified that the Lord, by His clear providences, called 
me to obey your request. I could not lightly break up a_pas- 
turate of twenty years’ standing ; and that, too, at a time when 
conversions were occurring in my congregation every week, 
and when aremarkable religious lite was animating my whole 
church. Upon the other hand, I could not accept your call, till, 
like the man iu the Gospel who wished to build a tower, | 
should first sit down aud count the cust, lest entering upon the 
momentous work yuu propuse for me, 1 shuuld cuine short of 
its accomplishment. 

Upon reaching the conclusion to which I have now come, I 
at once send you my acceptance uf your call. I did not delay 
even an hour after it once became clear to my soul that Gud 
spoke to me by your voice. You wil! let me say that I have 
reached this cunclusion only after profound reflection, after 
advice with wise and pious friends, after many ptayers and 
lears, and after an earnest study of al! the providences in the 
case. Every step of the way along which I have walked in 
reaching this conclusion, has been to me both an astonishment 
and a pain. From the visitto me of Mr. John Hemmenway, 
who seemed to speak to me as a prophet of the Lord, upon the 
first day of December last, telling me God had called me to 
this work, to the letter of Rev. Dr. Clarke, received a few days 
ago, telling me of a certain receut incident as ** certainly another 
Divine Indicanion thatyou ought to accept our appointment,’’ 
tokens have multiplied, seeming to show to me that the Lord 
has called me to this work. Yet, these incidents have aston- 
ished me. So, tuo, have they given me pain, because they 
call me froma beloved congregation, frum a pastoral work for 
which I have an ardent passion, from achurch where 1 am 
perfectly happy, from the care of suuls that I love as I love my 
own life, and from the midst of pastoral usefulness never 
equalled during my whole ministry. 

Yet, in obedience to your Seciety, which T rezard as one of 
the most important of all our pational societies, aud in obedience 
to what many providences make me believe tu be the call of 
Goud, [ now give myself tu your service, Mv heart is filled 
with a sense of the magnitude and sublimity of the work upon the 


——— 


one side, and witha sentiment of humility and my own nothing- 
ness upon the other; but, at the same moinent, if the Lord has 
really called me to this work, He will endow me with strength 
and grace to perform it ; fur He who made Moses, though slow 
of speech, fit for his task, and who raised up David, though 8 
shepherd boy, to perfurm his mission, can bestow upon me 
power for this great undertaking. While, therefore, Kurope 
and America are this day disturbed by wars, while the spirit 
of violence still animates the nations, I enter in the love of God, 
upon this work, notas a man enters an office, but as one who 
consecrates himself to a mission, praying that the mantle of a 
Ladd, a Beckwith, and a Miles may fall upon my shoulders. 

Beloved brethren, you will receive me to co-operate with 
you in a spirit of sympathy. In acertain sense put my life 
in your hands. The very marked trust, affection, and courteous 
behavicr you have thus far shown me, receives my gratitude, 
and is a prophecy of your generous consideratiun in times to 
come. And may the Lord approve and bless this step! 

Youra, in Christian fellowship, 


CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1876. 


Rev. ano Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your 
formal acceptance of the office af Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Peace Suciety, a8 communicated by telegram, 
and confirmed by your letter of September 20th, addressed to the 
committee. Allow me for myself, and I feel authorized to add 
in behalf of the committee, to express our sincere satisfaction 
at the result at which you have arrived. Wecan quite appre- 
ciate the struggle which it must have cost you tu sever your 
connection with your beloved church to whom you have so 
satisfactorily and successfully ministered for twenty years. I 
cannot but hope that neither we nor you have misapprehended 
the purposes of Divine Providence, and that your new relations 
to the Peace Suciety will be found not only congenial, but in 
the highest degree useful. 

I am also in receipt of yours of September 21st, and am glad 
to learn that you have accepted an invitation to attend the 
meeting of the International Code Committee in Philadelphia, 
on Thursday next. Of course, I venture to presume that the 
Peace Society will regard you as its official] representative, not, 
however, expecting thereby to be formally committed to any 
particular line of policy, as you are perhaps aware while the 
relations between the Peace Society and the International Code 
Committee are sympathetic, and we trust mutually so, in a com- 
mon object, they are entirely independent of each other. 

In hupe to see you here soon alter your return from Phila- 
de] phia, I remain very respectfully yours, 

B.S. TOBEY, 
President, American Peace Suciety. 
Rev. CHAS. HOWARD MALCoM, D. D., No. 1520 Mt. Vernon St., Phils, 


The London Peace Society have issued a circular in regard 
to the atrocities committed by Turkish officials in the Provinces, 
in which they say: — 

‘¢ The wholesale cruelties perpetrated in the Netherlands by 
the Spanish Duke of Alva, three hundred years ago also the 
martyrdoms in England by Queen Mary, two series of atroci- 


ties which have justly branded their authors with the abiding 
execrauion of mankind, have been far exceeded in enormity by 
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the unspeakable horrors inflicted on Christians of the Danu- 
bian provinces by the Turks in 1876. The excellent Bishop 
of Manchester, truly expressing the national mind, protests 
against the slightest shadow of sympathv or friendship for so 
vile and crue] a Government as that of Turkey, which has 
thus place.l itself beyond the pale of civilization. The posses- 
sion of the Turkish Empire by the insurgents, or by Russia, 
would be an unspeakable gain to humanity, compared with the 
existing Mohammedan savagery.’’ 


The following is the President’s reply to the Emperor of 
Germany, who sent a letter of congratulation on the occasion 
of the Centenary of American independence : — 


Utysses S. Grant, President of the United States of America, 
: a I., Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
Cy Fe. 


Great ano Goop Frienpo: Your letter of June 9th, in 
which you were pleased to offer your cordial congratulations 
upon the occasion of the Centennial anniversary which we 
have recently celebrated, was placed in my hands on the 4th 
of July, and its contents were perused with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion. | 

Such expressions of sympathy for the past progress of this 
country and of good wishes for its future welfare as are con- 
tained in that communication, are the more gratifying because 
they proceed from the head: of a great empire with which this 
Republic during the whole century of its existence has main- 
tained relations of peace and friendship which have been con- 
spicuous alike in prosperity and in adversity, and have become 
continually firmer with the increasing progress and prosperity 
of both countries. It is my sincere desire that this mutual 
cordiality and this prosperity, which have been the lot of the 
two countries during the first century of our independence, 
may be vouchsafed to them during the century which is to 
come. 

Wishing you a long reign of health and happiness, I pray 
God that He may have your Majesty in His safe and holy 
keeping. U. S. Grant. 

By the President. 

Hamitton Fisx, Secretary of State. 

WASHINGTON, July 18, 1876. 


METHODIST REUNION. 


An address of unusual importance has just been issued by 
the joint committee of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
North and South, preliminary to a more complete announce- 
ment of the proposed terms of reunion between thuse two 

reatest branches of the Methodist family in the United States. 

his document presents the basis of fraternal relations upon 
which it is expected that organic reunion will be effected. It 
relates principally to the restoration of good feeling, the condi- 
tions of tellowship and the adjustment of questions of property 
by arbitration. Should these negotiations be ratified by the 
two Churches, their reconciliation and unification will have a 
national significance which will be quite equal to the ecclesias- 
tical importance of that event. The disruption of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the United States in 1844. upon the 
question of slavery, was the first great breach of national uni- 
ty, and was the furerunner of the civil war which broke out 
seventeen years later. The healing of that wound has been 
only too long delayed, but it may be more thorough when it 
shall be actually accomplished. Religious and ecclesiastical 
differences are always more slowly reconciled, because they 
involve so many points of asserted principle and conscience, 
but when they are once overcome the period of peace is likely 
to be the more durable. 

We sincerely hope that the consummation of this event may 
be speedy and upon terms which shall be worthy of the two 
Churches and of this national centenary. The spirit of its ac- 
complishment cannot but have a powerful influence upon the 
reunion of other long separated Christian bodies and upon the 
peace and prosperity of the whole country.— Exchange. 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK. —- 1876. 
BY CHARLES &. K€ITH. 


Again, the mighty pendulum of time, 

Has marked an epoch in the world’s career, 
Which gives the Great Republic's hundredth year, 
A grand memorial of an age sublime. 
Columbia's flag of welcome is unfurled, 
Inviting all the nations of the earth, 

To make the first centennial of her birth, 

A year of peace and good will to the world. 
And in the Expositioa now begun, 

The glories of the earth betore her lie, 

To educate the mind and please the eye, 
The world into a grand mosaic run. 


The sombre city, of a peaceful race, 

Has dyed her garments in the rainbow’s hue, 
And reared upon her Park, a city new, 

With magnitudes of wisdom, power and grace. 
Beneath these lofty pinnacles and domes, 

In peaceful strife, the nations of the earth 
Have brought their works of beauty, strength aod worth, 
Like one great army in their tented humes. 
What exhibitions of the powers of man, 

W hat combinations of the human will, 

What marks of ingenuity and skill, 

Appear in all this great and wondrous plan! 


How full of promise to the human race, 

This army of the whole great working world, 
With flags of recognition here unfurled 
Marching to conquer hunors and a place ; 
And is it not a sign of peace and love 

That people of a cold and frigid birth, 

And nations from the torrid zones of earth, 
Can meet and one great human accord prove 
Whw would not traverse leagues of Jand and sea, 
To ramble o’er this mundane paradise, 

And study all these things of man’s deviee, 
This beautiful world in miniature to see ! 


This vast exhibit of a world combined, 
Imagination falters to define ; 

No pvem e’er can span the vast design, 
And cold description palls upon the mind. 
No roll of rhyme was ever yet designed 
To ring description’s detail into verse, 

For that would bring a storm of words, or worse 
A jingling mass of wind and hail combined. 
And yet we’ll say to all the race, come see, 
The world into a single focus brought, 
The greatest miracle the age has wrought, 
This royal triumph of hamanity. 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA PEACE SOCIETY. 


Columha, S. C., October 3, 1876. 


The fourth annual seesion of the South Carolina Peace So- 
ciety was held in the Washington Street Chapel this evening, 
at half-past seven u’clock ; President Sidi H. Browne in the 
chair 

The meeting was opened with devotion, conducted by Vice- 
President E. A. Bolles. 

A communication was read from Rev. Mr. Dunham, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society. He says: ‘I send a cordial 
word of greeting to the friends of a noble cause associated for 
the purpose of diffusing the sentiments of peace and guod will 
in the sunny South. We are pained with the ‘rude alarms of 
war,’ making it evident that Peace societies and Peace workers 
have work to do, and will have for many years to come. With 
the consciousness of serving a truly Christian cause and the 
constant benediction of the Prince of Peace, do nut abate one 
iota of zeal in disarming bloody Mars and exalting the cross of 
Jesus.”’ 

The President announced in fitting terms the death of two 
members of this Society — Dr. Jasper Browne, of Anderson, 
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aad Mrs. A. B. Derreck, of Columbia. The fullowing resolu- 
tions were thereupon introduced and adopted : 

1. Resolved, That by the death of Dr. Jasper Browne and 
Mrs. Ann B. Derrick, this Society has lost two worthy and be- 
loved members and the cause of Peace two ardent supporters. 

2 Resolved, That while our hearts are sad because ef their 
departure, we rejoice in the belief shat they are safe in that 
te where there 1s ov strife, and that they nuw experience the 

lessing of the peacemakers and the pure in heart. 

The President explained, briefly and clearly, the objects of 
the Society: It is undenominational ; male and female are ad- 
mitted as members ; no admission fee or dues are charged The 
peeamble tv the Constitution reads: ‘* Knowing that war 
causes a vast amount of expense, cruelty, suffering, destruc- 
tion of property ard life, vice and crime, and believing war to 
be directly contrary to the gentle, meek, compassionate and 
poset spirit and gospel of our Divine Saviour, the Prince of 

eace, and that it is his will that war should cease throughout 
the World, and also believing that it is the immediate dutv of all 
men to be co-workers with God in extending the kingdom of 
eace among men, do form ourselves into a Society fur the 
rumotion of Peace.’ 

An opportunity was here given for those who wished to be- 
come members to do so, and eleven names were enrolied. 

The fullowing officers were elected :—President, Sidi H. 
Browne; Vice-Presidents, K. A. Bolles, J. H. Kinsler; Rec 
See , John A. Elkins ; Cor. Sec. and Treas., C. D. Stanley. 

The following Standing Committees were appvinted : 

Arrangements—D 1) Finley, J. A. Elkins, S T. Browne. 

Peare Tracts and Luerature—C. D. Stanley, E. A. Bulles, 
J. H. Kinsler. 

Finance—R. H. Jennings, J. H. Kinsler, J. P. Williams. 

Columbia was selected as the place for holding next session. 

Thanks were returned for the use of the chapel. After 
which the meeting adjourned with prayer by the President. 


LIVERPOOL PEACE SOCIETY. 
Qvuestiuns ror Desate, 1876-7. 


1.—Would England be jnatified in rerusine to take up arms 
for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire against Russian ag- 
greasion ! 

2.—Is a sustT settlement of International Disputes unattaina- 
ble susseQqueNnTLy to conflict? 

3.—Do Military Systems oastructand retard genuine civili- 
zation t 

4.—Is al] war a violation of the precepts and practices of 
Christ and His Apuvstles! 

5.—Can a nation, adopting an unvarying Peace Policy, main- 
tain and increase its INFLUENCE in the World? 

6 —Are the Functions of the Policeman and the Soldier ulti- 
mately and essentially pivercent ! 

7.—Ia the maintenance of a Military System unNeceussary 
to the safety of a Nation? 

8.—Could a Nation, without loss of Honur, decline War 
under ALL circumstances ¢ 

9.—Does the Volunteer System tend to repress the TRUE 
manhood of Great Britain ! 

10.—Can any Wars between races or nations be designated 
Risuteous Wars? 

11.—Is Defensive War ToTaLLy unjustifiable ? 

12.—ls War always DISASTROUS, DISGRACEEUL and DISHON- 


ORABLE! 
A. B. HAYWARD, Hon. Sgc. 
Liverpool Peace Society. 


TURKISH ATROCITIES. 


The following extract from a letter to the London News gives 
terrible testimony to the truth about the fierceness of the unre- 
geuerate nature of man. Man by nature, is worse than a wild 
beast. He is more savage, bloudthirsty and cruel. Wild 
beasts do not torture and kill for the love of it, ur from a de- 
sire to inflict pain. But savage men do. We cannot furm a 
true idea of the ferocious and cruel nature of man fiom society 
in its common states, because we are su hedged tn hy restraints 
It is only when thuse restraints are removed and there is no 


fear of punishment that homan nature manifests itself in all its 
fierceness and cruelty. It is useful sometimes to look upon 
such pictures, repulsive and terrible ss they are, because they 
show us the infernal possibilities of man’s perverted nature. 
The writer says: 

We were shown in the yard of a neat little cottage, embow- 
ered in trees, a grave, beside which a woman was kneeling as 
we passed. It was the grave of a young man of eighteen, who 
had just returned home from school when the troubles began, 
afier an absence cf two years, and who had taken now part in 
the outbreak. They had seized him and in mere sport cut off 
his hands, one by one, in the presence of his mother, then 
killed him |§=What makes these acts more terrible was that 
many of them were cummitted in the presence of the weeping 
relatives—wife, mother, brothers, sisters of the victims. And 
they were repeated by the hundred. It would take a volume 
to tell all the stories that were related to us. Hut it was not 
only uld and young men that suffered ; women, a hal girls, 
children, infants, were rathlessly slaughtered. hese Turks 
have no pity, no compassion, no bowels. They have not even 
the generosity, the pity of wild beasts. Even the tiger will 
not slay the young of its own species. But these Turks— 
these strong bearded men— picked infants up out of their cra- 
dies with their bayunets, tossed them in the air, caught them 
again and flung them at the heads of the shrieking mother-. 
Uhey carried little habes abuut the strc ets on the points of their 
bayonets, with the pour little heads and arms dsvoping aruund 
the barrels of their guns, andthe blood streaming down over 
their hands They cut off the heads of children and com- 
pelled other children to carry the still bleeding heads abuut in 
their arms. 

These atrocities were not so brutal and fiendish as the name- 
less ones they inflicted upon women and yirls. It will be a die- 
grace to the nations which call themselves Christian if they 
permit such outrages to go unredressed. 


A BLUNDER AND CRIME. 


The Crimean war is now almost universally conceded to 
have been, on the part uf England, both a blunder and a crime. 
It is with no small degree of satisfaction we remember that the 
New York Observer so pronounced it at the time, and, so far 
as we know, we stocd alone among newspapers in holding that 
opinion. What Juho Bright says of his position in England, 
wegnay say of ourselves here; and his figures we are pleased 
to quote, fur if nations will do wrong, they deserve to suffer. 
At a meeting held on the 41h of September, at the Town Hall, 
Shoreditch, London, letters were read from several eminent 
men. Among others, one was read from Mr Bright on the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Referring first to the Crimean war, he 
said : 

‘¢ Some of the results we now know. It is said to have cost 
England 40,000 lives and £100,000.000 of money. Jt cost 
to all the parties to the war more than 500,000 lives ; since 
then it has cost us £10.000,000 a year in increased miluary 
expense, or £200.000,000 in all, and in loans to the Turkish 
Sultan it has prubably cost England another £100,0 0,000. 
The money account thus comes to £400,000,000. The loss 
of life is enormous. The policy of the day was popular, and 
the result is what I have described. I was assailed and io- 
sulted in and by almost all the newspapers in the kingdoin be- 
cauae I condemned the war and the policy that led tu it.” 


We need to labor with our minds and hearts as well as with our 
hands, in order to develop what is within us, to make the most 
of our possibilities and tu enable us to live nubly and worthily. 
We need a careful balancing of our duties and relations in life 
and a due allowment ot time and energy to each, that we may 
not develop into one-sided and unshay; ely characters, but attain 
the symmetry and beauty of true excellence. 


Sunny Christians are very much needed. We are nat 
cheerful enuugh in domestic life —in our social circles. There 
is great power in a happy life, that goes through the labor of 
the day, singing as it gues. We do nut sing enough out of 
prayer meeting and withouta hyma buuk. Oh, fur au increase 
vf sunny Christians ! 
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INTERNATIONAL CODE. ° 


The late honored and lamented Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, the Rev. James B. Miles, D. D., 
performed an extraordinary service for the Society and for hu- 
manity by organizing an International Code Committee, having 
for its purpose the reform and codification of the law of 
nations. Mr. Miles was the secretary of this committee. 

The American branch of this committee held a conference 
in Philadelphia recently, the sessions of which we attended, 
and some account of which we desire to furnish our readers. 

The first meeting of the International Code Committee of 
America commenced at two o’clock, upon the afternoon of 
Thursday, September 28th, in the Judge's Pavilion, upon the 
grounds of the Centennial Exhibition. It was ‘ Pennsylvania 
Day,’’ when about two hundred and thirty thousand persons 
were upon the Centennial Grounds ; and, as we took our seat 
in the Pavilion, and waited some moments for the opening of 
the meeting, we heard the roll of drums without, and the 
confused noise of the multitude, in marked contrast with the 
smal] attendance of two or three dozens, and the quiet serious: 
ness of those within the hall. However, a meeting is not to 
be judged by its number so much as by its character ; and, 
upon looking over the meeting, we saw that those present 
were men of ability, well qualified to deliberate upon the mo- 
mentous theme of the conference. Amongst the gentlemen 
present were, Mr. David Dudley Field, the President of the 
Committee; Mr. Abram P. Sprague, the Secretary of the 
Committee; Rev. Dr. S. Ireneus Prime, of New York ; 
Signor Garcia, of the Argentine Republic ; Judge Pierce, of 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., of 
Philadelphia ; Sir Redwood Barry, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Victoria; Samuel Davenport, of Australia; Judge 
Field, of the United Srates Supreme Court; ex-Governor 
Washburn, of Massachusetts; Hon, John Jay, ex-Minister to 
Vienna; Granville Malcom, M. D., of Washington; and Mr. 
William Ashburner, of California. | 

Mr. Field, the President, called the meeting to order at two 
o’clock, and said that the committee would only organize that 
day, and listen to a brief statement from himself of the history 
and purpose of the association. Mr. Field stated that the In- 
ternational Code Committee was established by the suggestion 
of the late Rev. Dr. Miles, at ameeting held in New York, in 
May, 1873. Dr Miles had visited Europe in the interests of 
the American Peace Society, and as its Secretary ; he had ob- 
tained the views of many distinguished jurists on the subject 
of an International Code; and he bent his strong and fervent 
mind to the carrying out of that lofty project. The meeting 
in New York appointed a coinmittee of five to calla meeting 
in Brussels, in October of the same year; and, when that 
meeting assembled, its delegates were received by the Muni- 
cipality of Brussels in the Hotel de Ville, and the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations was 
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formed. At that meeting, also, composed of representatives 
from various European countries as well as from America, 
resolutions were passed in favor of arbitration and of codifi- 
cation. The next conference was held at Geneva, in Septem- 
ber, 1874, and was honored with attentions from the govern- 
ment of the Canton. The next conference was held at The 
Hague, in September, 1875, when the visitors were received 
by the government of Holland, and by invitation held their 
meeting in the Hall of the States General. A fourth congress 
commenced its sessions upon Monday, September 25th, at 
Bremen, and is holding its deliberations while the Philadelphia 
Conference is assembled. The American Code Committee 
acts in unison with the Association now meeting at Bremen. 
Its chief purpose is to define the nghts and obligations of na- 
tions by a treaty, and by this code or treaty to bind the nations 
to submit their disputes to the arbitration of an impartial tribu- 
nal rather than to the chance of battle. 

The above is an imperfect outline of the address of Mr. 
Field, which was listened to with marked attention. Upon its 
conclusion, the conference adjourned until the next morning at 
eleven o’clock. The next day, therefore, found us promptly 
in the Judge’s Pavilion, awaiting the opening of the conference. 
This session was devoted chiefly to the reading of papers, as 
follows : 

“The Feasibility of a Code Substituting Arbitration for 
War, and how and by whom this may be accoinplisbed,’’ by 
ex-Governor Emory Washburn of Massachusetts; ‘‘History 
of the Arbitration Movement,’”’? by Elihu Burritt; ‘‘Causes 
which promote International Law, Reform, Codificatiua and 
Arbitration,’’? by AP. Sprague, of Troy; ‘* American Contribu- 
tions to International Law,’? by David Dudley Field; and 
‘©The People the Real Arbitrators,’’ by Alfred H. Love. It 
is, of course, inipossible fur us to give even an abstract of these 
papers, within the circumscribed limits of this article; but we 
may say of them that they were masterly productions, giving 
evidence of vigorous grasp of thought, and of thorough infor- 
mation. Mr. Washburn read his paper, written with admirable 
thought and expression, with marked unction. Mr. Burritt not 
being present, his paper was read by Dr. Child; and, in the 
course of the essay, a tribute was paid to the extraordinary 
work accomplished by the Jate Dr. Miles. The paper of Mr. 
Sprague exhibited the legal information possessed by that gen- 
tleman, who a few years ago received the prize offered in 
Evrope for the best dissertation upon international law. The 
papers of Mr. Field, and of Mr. Love, were valuable contribu- 
tions. 

After the papers had been read, Judge Joseph Allison of- 
fered a regolution concerning the duty of the United States to- 
wards international peace; Rev. Dr. Malcom, uf Philadelphia, 
offered a resolution concerning the formation of local commit- 
tees in different parts of the country ; Rev. Dr. Prime, of New 
York, offered a resolution concerning the horrible cruelties per- 
petrated by the Turkish forces; and these resolutions, together 
with several others, were passed, 

The conference then closed its sessions, and adjourned. 

The influence of this conference upon public opinion, and in 
helping on the cause of peace, will be marked. The fact of 
men of eminent character and learning assembling for the con- 
sideration of the theme of Peace, is an inspiration. ‘The 
papers real—preserved by publication—will prove a mijhe of 
knowledge to all who desire infurmation concerning thes char- 
acter and history of international law. Yet, while we apoeak of 
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these admirable features, we advise that certain improvements 
be made in future meetings of the conference. First, if the 
meetings are to be popular and public in their character, get 
the people to attend them. We think twenty-four persons 
were present the second day. Why not have twenty-four bun- 
dred persons present, to listen to these papers? As we heard 
ex-Gov. Washburn, we were reminded of the thrilling address 
of Theodore Christlieb, which we heard made before the Evan- 
gehical Alliance, and we thought Mr. Washburn’s paper wor- 
thy of an equally large and brilliant audience. Indeed, all the 
papers deserved a hearing in the presence of a vast, as well as 
a cultivated, congregation. 

Second, if the meetings are not to be public, but private and 
deliberative in their character, then allow an opportunity for 
deliberation. One paper followed after another instantly, with. 
Out opportunity for discussion. Instead of this, lét the com- 
mercial, legal and moral views of the subject be considered, in 
a free conference. Let auch questions pass under review as 
these : ** What Questions of International Law have the A ssucia- 
tion Agreed Upon?’’ ** After the Association have come to an 
Agreement, how shall the Code be resented to the Nations!”’ 
‘* What Particular Branches of the Subject are now of Chief 
Importance?’? ‘* What Men are Giving their Especial Atten- 
tion to this Matter?’’? ‘* What Country sees most Ripe for 
the Acceptance of an International Code!’’ Many other ques- 
tions will suggest themselves. We are solicitous not to be 
misunderstood. The fact that we were obedient to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, who wrote inviting us to attend its 
sessions, that we represented the American Peace Society, and 
that we speak in high praise of the meetings, stows that we 
appreciate the work of the committee; but, for this very rea- 
son, we desire that, if possible, even additional emphasis and 
scope may be given to this important department in carrying on 
the blessed mission of good- will amongst men. 


OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


W hat shall we do with the Jndian tribes? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which hae been asked by statesmen and_ philanthropists, 
and by citizens of all classes, from the earliest history of our 
country. [tis a question eagerly asked to-day in our halls of 
national legislation, and in the homes of the peopie. It is easy 
1o ask this question, but itis very difficult to give it a satistactory 
answer. Nevertheless, we will mudestly attempt our solution 
of this difficult problem. 

It seems to have been the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to regard the Indians as independent natiunalities. 
Each tribe, with its chief, its braves, and its women and chil- 
dren, with its territory and possessions, has been looked upon 
as asovereign power. As such, the government holds with ita 
council, sends to it commissioners, receives from it delegations, 
makes with it terms of peace, or with it enters upon a course 
of war. Thus, the tribal relations of the Indians are recog- 
nized. Now, it is not for us to say the whole national policy 
towards the Indians has been wrong. We do not wish to 
make any improper criticisms upon the course of our govern- 
ment, yet it has long seemed to us that this policy is not wise, and 
that afar better one could be pursued. The present system 
was crilicised a few days ago by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
in presence of the American Board of Missions, as incorrect, 
saying, ‘‘it ig as absurd for the government to make a treaty 
with the Indians as tur Massachusetts to make a treaty with 


tramps.’’ We are not ready to adopt this language ; but, at 
the same moment, we think a better way than the making of 
treaties can be established. 

Another policy towards the Indians, pursued with much 
vigor in certain directions, is that of extermination. Indeed, 
this seems to have been the popular policy, and to have been 
accompanied by the most extraurdinary success. This policy, 
commenced upon the Atlantic coast, has been steadily 
followed for more than two centuries, until for the 
most part the Indians have disappeared east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This policy is one of terrible violence and cruelty. 
If we may call the treaty policy unwise, then, by a gradation 
of epithets, we may call the extermination policy devilish. 
We are perfectly aware of the excuses given fur this policy. 
We are told that the Indians are bloodthirsty savages; that 
they are treacherous ; that they cannot be civilized ; and that 
the march of progress must sweep them away. This policy 
found expression in a terse and forcible saying imputed to Gen. 
Custer, ‘* There ought to be only one more Indian war, and 
then,—no more Indians!’? Was it this spirit that animated 
Gen. Custer when he went to fight the Indians? If 80, was 
there a mysterious and awful retribution which led the General 
and his suldiers to receive massacre at the hands of the Indians? 
These are serious questions. We do not hesitate to say that 
we appreciate the courage of Gen. Custer, and his devoted 
companions in arms; and we express profuund sorrow fur his, 
and their untimely death. According to the fashion of the 
world, Gen. Custer is now a hero, and monuments will be built 
to his memory; but at the same moment, we may consider 
whether he was not the victim of a mistaken though sincere 
theory, and whether the policy of extermination is not pur- 
sued at too much cost buth of justice and of life. 

The remaining policy suggested for observance towards the 
Indians, is to treat them just as all other residents of our 
country are treated. This is the policy to which we give our 
approbation. This policy has already been foreshadowed by 
the admirable course pursued by President Grant, in decreas- 
ing the military rule, and increasing the civil rule, over the 
Indians. The Society of Friends, and other religious bodies, 
have already accomplished marked results in their labors 
amongst the Indians ; and we believe that if our government 
will be patient and just, and will send amongst the Indians the 
arts of peace rather than the havoc of military forces, a better 
day will dawn for our Indian policy. Instead of gathering the 
Indians upon reservations, and keeping them ina territory by 
themselves, and governing them by military authority, is it not 
possible to make them citizens! May they not be tamed by 
Christian influence? May they not be taught various branches 
of industry? Indeed, this has already been done with certain 
tribes. May not that which has worked well upon a small 
scale prove equally successful when carried out with much 
grander magnitude ? 

At any rate, whatever policy may be used towards the Ind- 
ians, we are well certified of one thing, namely, that God re- 
quires at our hands the exercise of justice and goodness. 
Without these qualities all our labor will be in vain. With 
them, whatever method may be pursued, the ends thereof will 
be those of blessing both to the Indians and the whites. 


—, 


As we go to press another great Kuropean war, arising from 


the Eastera difficulty, seems inevitable. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


THE COMMISSION EFFECT A TREATY. 


Rep Croun Acency, Sept. 20, via Fort Laramigz, Sept. 
22. At half-past ten this morning the Indians sent word to 
the commission, that they were ready fur another council, and 
the commission at once prepared for a talk. The attendance of 
the Indians was much larger than yesterday. 

Little Wound said he heard something yesterday which 
made him almost cry. He has always considered that when 
the Great Father made arrangements for the railroad through 
the Indian country he would pay for it. For fifty years he 
has always considered this his own country, and when it was 
tuld him yesterday that he was to be made like a man without 
a country, it made himcry. The different kind of animals he 
wanted was nut for one band, but for all the bands. for all 
time. He wanted the President to give them each year three 
kinds of wagons. 

He wishes all white men who have married into his trihe to 
live with them always, and that it he not possible to send them 
away any time. Whenever you have set bounds to our reser- 
vation, you make a law that we shall not go beyond them. 
We wish you to give twenty-five dollars each year to each of 
our women and children. He wished the white men who were 
living among the Brules and married to Ogalalla women to 
come and live with them. 

He was willing to sign the papers the commissioners had 
bruught here on condition that while the young men were gone 
to the Indian country those who stayed here should be fed and 
that the commissioners should see to it that rations are brought 
here until spring. He wanted the annuity goods issued tu 
them before the end of the present new moon, as the weather 
would soon he culd and you have forbidden us to hunt btffalo 

He understood there was $25 each to he given them in ad- 
dition to the $25,000 they had already received for hunting 
privileges in Nebraska; when the agency was established 
there they had the right to go and hunt. They understood 
when the new agency was established that they would be de- 

rived of the right to hunt. He wanted an annuity of $25 a 
head in place of it. 

Bishop Whipple replied that with reference to the things he 
asked for, they are and more too provided for in the paper they 
are asked to sign. This commission will use all their power 
to secure their rations for them through the winter, and he 
himself would promise te go to the great council in Washing. 
ton to do all he could in behalf of their people. With refer- 
ence to the annuity goods the commission could not say what 
time they would get here. 

The commissioner of Indian affairs had gone to New York 
to purchase them. They might now be on the way, and the 
commission would write a Jetter to-day about the matter As 
for the white men married into the tribe they would not be in- 
terfered with, but the white men who come here to stay a few 
davs and do the Indians injury, could not be allowed to stay. 

Little Wound then said he wanted the commission to make 
haste and Jay the matter before the great council, and the Ind- 
ians themselves desired to go to Washington and see the Great 
Father. They also wished a copy of everything said here 
given to them, so they could take it to Washington and there 
be no mistake. 

A TREATY CONSUMMATED. 

This evening the commission consummated a treaty with the 
Sioux, Cheyennes and Arrapahoes at this agency, the Indians 
agreeing to the propositions made to them on the 7th inst., 
without the change of a single word The propositions have 
already been published in full. The Cheyennes and Arrapa- 
hoes will not sign until to-morrow, after which the commission 
starts at once for the Spotted Tail Agency to consummate a 
treaty there. ‘To the surprise of the commissioners, after the 
Indians had offered their signatures to the treaty, they hung 
back, and speeches were made by a number of them before 
they would touch the pen and make their marks. 

Red Cluud said, ‘‘I am a friend of the President, and you 
men who have come here to see me are chief men and men of 
influence. You have come here with the words of the Great 
Father. Therefore, because I am his friend, I have said ‘yes’ 
to what he has said to me, and I supposs that makes you 


happy. I don’t like it that we have a soldier here to give us 
fund. It makes our children's hearts go back and forth. I 
wish to have Major Howard for my agent. I want to have you 
send word to Washington, so he can come here very soup. If 
my young men come back and say that the country is bad, it 
will not be possible for me to go there. 

‘As for the Missouri River country, I think if my people 
should move there to Jive they would all be destroyed. There 
is a great many bad men there, and bad whiskey, therefore [ 
don’t want to go there. A great many of my white relatives 
have no money. If they are employed to go to the Indian Ter- 
ritory to look at the cuuntry I hope they will be paid out of the 
tnoney of the Great Father that you have with you. In addi- 
tion to this, I mentioned yesterday that I want to go with my 
voung men. They are Mr. Foot, Charles Guerque, W. E- 
Raymond, Austin Leander and Sam Dow.”’ 

Young Man Afraid said, ‘This is the country where I was 
born. I have never made any man's heart fee! bud. I have 
thought the Great Spirit intended that ] should live here and 
raise my children here. I wish the Great Father would take 
care of me, and I could live here with my children. I gire 
notice that it would take me a lung time to learn to laber, and 
I expect the President will feed me fur a hundred years, and 
perhapsa great deal longer. The promises that have been made 
by the Great Father heretafure have not been carried out, 
therefore I have been unwilling to go and see him, though [ 
have been often invited. Dr. Daniels will remember bringing 
back from Washington the word that here was where we were 
to raise ourchildren I have been appointed to live here, 
therefure I have never travelled about to see other countries. 
You never hear of me behaving badly.’’ 

V/ith this he took the pen in hand, and as he made his mark 
said that ‘*A’’ ia to signify that the Great Father has fed and 
clothed me a hundred years and given me wagons and cattle. 

Red Dog saia, *‘] want the Great Father to make haste and 
send me that man [pointing to Major Howard} for an agent; 
also Bennett and Daniels to assist me.’’ 

. Little Wound said, ‘‘I told you before I must have my an- 
nuities within two months and provisions to Jast us until the 
spring.” 

American Horse said, ‘‘In regard to this arrangement about 
the Black Hills, it is to Jast as long as we Jast.”’ 

Man Afraid of the Bear took hold of the pen, saying, ‘‘The 
others have said enuugh,’’ and siyned and returned to his seat. 

Three Bears inquired how many years they should sign for. 
He thought it should be for five generations. 

Fire Thunder came up, holding his blanket before his eyes, 
and signed blindfolded. returning to his place in silence. 

Big Foot, who had been engaged in agriculture for several 
years, said, ‘I ama farmer I wanted a hundred wagons, 
but have never seen thein yet. I am the man that is going 
down to see that country.”’ 

Crow with a Good Voice refused to sign the treaty, and 
walked away with quite a show of indiguatiun: but all the oth- 
ers who had been selected and were present affixed their cross 
tu the paper, a copy of which was given them at their request. 


JEFFERSON AND JOHN ADAMS. 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS WRITTEN IN THEIR UXTREME 
OLD AGE. 


Two letters which passed between Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams in their extreme old age, four years before 
their death on the same day (the semi-centennial Fourth of 
July), have heen exhumed from an old file of the Christean 
Register, of Boston, in which they were printed ‘* by permis- 
sion of their venerable authors,’’ December 6, 1822; and are 
sent us by ©. B. Allen, of East Brimfield. They are not, we are 
told, included in the biographies of either of the distinguished 
men. They will be fuund of genuine interest; at this day 
and at any day, the grave thoughts uf great men, on age and 
death, when they wait for death, cannot be otherwise. The 
talk about oriental affairs, then, as now, threatening, is also 
interesting. Jeflerson was in his eightieth, Adams in his 
eighty-seventh year, when these Jetters were written, and as 
the editor of the Register said in introducing them,— 

‘It is delightful to witness this kind of currespondence 
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between these two disiinguished men, the asperities ot party, by 
which they were at one time separated, worn down, and noth- 
ing remaiaing but the interchange of sentiments of unfeigned 
kindness and respect. It is charming to see an old age like 
this retaining, even under its decays and infirmities, the intel- 
lectual vigor unimpaired, and displaying, amidst its snows, the 
greenness and freshness of the summer lite. It is an enviable 
and privileged height to which these great men have attained, 
from which they are permitted to look down upon an extensive 
and eminently happy country, enjoying the fruit of their labors 
and sacrifices, more than realizing their boldest anticipations, 
and regarding them with that gratitude and respect to which 
their magnanimity and distinguished patriotism so emphatically 
entitle them.”’ 

The letter of Mr Jefferson was written soon after an attack 
upon him by the ‘‘ Native Virginian,’’ and when there was a 
strong expectation of a war between Russia aud Turkey. 
This will explain some allusions : — 

MR. JEFFERSON TO MR. ADAMS. 
Monticello, June 1, 1822. 

It is very long, my dear sir, since 1 have written to yon. 
My dislocated wrist is now become so stiff that I write slowly 
aod with pain; and therefore I write as little as I can. Yet it 
is due to mutual friendship tu ask once ina while how we do 
The papers tell ua that Gen. Stark is off at the age of ninety- 
three. sull lives at about the same age, cheerful, slender 
as a grasshopper, and so much without memory that he scarcely 
recognizes the members of his household. An intimate friend 
of his called on him not long since. It was difficult to make 
him recullect who he was, and, sitting one hour, he told the 
same story four times over. Is this lifet — 

With lab’ring step 

To tread uur fo-mer footsteps? pace the round 
Fiernal? to beat and beat 

The beaten track, to see what we have seen 


To taste the tasted, o'er our palates to deecant 
Anviher vintage? 


It is, at most, but the hfe of a cabbage, surely not worth a 
wish. When all our faculties have lett, or are leaving, us one 
by one, sight, hearing, memory, every avenue of pleasing sen- 
sation clesed, and athumy, debility, and ma/aise left in their 
places, when the friends of our youth are all gone, and a gen- 
erativa is risen dround us whom we know not, Is death an evil? 


When one by one our ties are torn, 
And friend from friend ja snatched forlorn, 
When man ia left alone to mourn, 

Oh, then how sweet itis to die! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 

And films, slow guthering, dim the sight, 

When clouds obscure the ments] light, 
Tis nature's kindest boon tu die. 


¥ ceally think so. I have ever dreaded a duating old age; 
and my health has been generally so good that I dread it still. 
The rapid decline of my strength during the last winter has 
made me hope sumetimes that I see land. During summer, I 
enjeg its temperature, but I shudder at the approach of winter, 
and wish | could sleep through it with the dormouse, and onl 
to wake with him in spring, if ever. They say that Stark 
could walk about his room. I am told you walk well and 
firmly. 1 can only reach my garden, and that with sensible 
fatigue. I ride. however, daily, but reading is my delight. I 
shuutd never put my pen to paper; and the more because of 
the treacheraus practice sume people have of publishing one's 
letters witheut leave. Lord Mansfield declared it breach of 
trust, and puaishable at law. I think it should be a peniten- 
tiary fedony , yet you will have seen that they have drawn me 
out iato the arena of the newspapers. Although I know it is 
too late fer me to buckle on the armor of youth, yet my indig- 
nation weuld not permit me passively tu receive the kick of 
an ase. 

To turn to the news of the day, it seems the cannibals of 
Europe are guing to eating one another again. A war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey 1s like the battle of the kite and 
snake; whichever destroys the other leaves a destroyer the less 
for the world. This puznacious humor of mankind seems to 
be the law of his nature, one of the obstacles to too great mulli- 
plication provided in the mechanism of the universe ‘The 
cocks of the henyard kill one another; bears, bulls, 1ams, do 
the same, aud the horse, in his wild state, kills all the young 


males, until, worn down by age and war, some vigorous youth 
kills him. . . . I hope we shall prove how much happier for 
man the Quaker policy is, and that the life of the feeder is 
better than that of the fighter; and it is some consolation that 
the desolation by these maniacs of one part of the earth is the 
means of improving in other parts Let the latter be our 
office; and Jet us milk the cow, while Russians hold her by 
the horns and the Turk by the tail. 

God bless you, and give you health, strength, good spirits, 
and as much of life as you think worth having. 

Tuomas Jerrerson. 


MR. ADAMS’ REPLY. 


Monteztllo, June 11, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—Half an hour ago I received, and this moment 
have heard read for the third or fourth time, the best letter that 
ever was written by an octogenarian. dated June 1st. 

I have not sprained my wrist ; but both my arms and hands 
are 80 overstrained that I cannot write a line. Poor Stark re- 
membered nothing and could talk of nothing but the battle of 
Bennington. is not quite so reduced. I cannot mount 
my horse, but I can walk three miles over a rugged, rucky 
mountain, and have done it within a month; yet I feel, when 
sitting in my chair, as if I could not rise out of it; and, when 
risen, as if I could not walk across the room ; my sight is very 
dim, hearing pretty good, memory poor enough. In answer to 
your questiun, Is death an evil? it is a blessing to the individ- 
ual and to the world; and yet we ought not to wish for it until 
life hecomes.insupportable. We must wait the pleasure and 
convenience of the Great Teacher. Winter is as terrible to 
me as tv you. I am almost reduced in it to the life of a bear 
or a torpid swallow. 1 cannot read, but my delight is to hear 
others read; and I tax all my friends most unmercifully and 
tyrannically against their consent. The ass has kicked in 
vain; all men say the dull animal has missed his mark. 

This globe is a theatre of war; its inhabitants are all heroes. 
The little eels in vinegar, and the animalcules in pepper-water, 
I believe, are quarrelsome. The bees are as warlike as Ro- 
mans, Britons or Frenchmen. Ants, caterpillars and canker- 
worms are the only tribes among whom I have not seen bat- 
tles; and heaven itself, if we believe Hindoos, Jews, Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, has.not always been at peace. We 
need not trouble ourselves about these things, nor fret our- 
selves because of evil-doers, but safely trust the ‘* Ruler with 
his skies.’? Nor need we dread the approach of dotage ; let 
it come, if it must. -——, 1t seems, still delights in his four 
stories; and Stark remembered to the last his Bennington, 
and exulted in his glory. The worst of the evil is that cur 
friends will suffer more by our imbecility than we ourselves. 

In wishing for your health and happiness I am very selfish ; 
for I hope for more letters; this is worth more than five hun- 
dred doliare to me, for it has already given me, and it wil! con- 
tinue to give me, more pleasure than a thousand. Mr. Jay, 
who is abuut your age, I am told, experiences more decay than 
you do. 


I am your old friend, Joun Apams. 


—Spring field Republican. 
THE BEAUTY OF PEACE. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 
Power it-elf has not half the might 
Of Gentleuess.—Leicgu Hunt. 

Men listen more coldly to the advocacy of peace principles 
than to other wise words. Few professing two believe the 
Christian religion, venture to deny their truth, while at the 
same time all agree in giving them a sort of mounlight reputa- 
lion, a will-o'-the-wisp foundation, as beautitul but impracti- 
cable theories. [| cannot help feeling a strong hope, amounting 
to faith, that the world will be at last redeemed frum the fright- 
ful vortex of sin and misery in whica it has heen drawn by the 
prevailing law of force. And surely it 18 a mission worth liv- 
ing fur, that the Clristian doctrine of overcoming evil with 
goud, is not merely a beautiful sentiment, as becoming to the 
religious soul as pearls tu’ the maiden’s busom, but that it is 
really the highest reason, the bravest manliness, the most com- 
prehensive philosophy, the wisest political economy. 

The amount of proof that it ia so, seeins abundant enough 
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to warrant the belief that a practical adoption of peace princi- 
ples would be always safe, even with the most savage men, 
and under the most desperate circumstances, provided there 
was a chance to have it disuunccly understood that such a course 
was not based on cowardice, but on principle. 

When Captain Back went to the Polar regions in search of 
Captain Ross, he fell in with a band of Esquimaux, who had 
never seen a white man, ‘The chief raised his spear to hurl it 
at the stranger’s head; but when Captain Back approached 
calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped, and the rude savage 
gladly welcomed the brother man who had trusted in him. 
Had Captain Back adopted the usual maxim that it is neces- 
sary to carry arms in such emergencies, he would probably 
have occasioned his own death, and that ot his companions. 

Raymond, in his travels, says: ‘* ‘I'he assassin has been my 
guide in the defiles of Italy, the smugyler of the Pyrenees has 
received toe with a welcome in his secret paths. Armed, I 
should have been the enemy of both; unarmed, they have 
alike respected me. In such expectation, | have Jong since 
laid aside all menacing apparatus whatever. Arms may indeed 
be employed against wild beasts ; but men shou'd never turget 
that they are no defence against the traitor. Vhey may irri- 
tate the wicked, and intimidate the simple. The man of peace 
has a much more sacred defence—his character.”’ 

Perhaps the severest test to which the peace principles were 
ever put, was in Ireland during the memorable rebellion of 
1786. During the terrible conflict, the Irish Quakers were 
continually between two fires. The Protestant party viewed 
them with suspicion and dislike, because they refused to fight 
or pay military taxes ; and the fierce multitude of insurgents 
deemed it sufficient cause for death, that they would neither 
profess belief in the Catholic religion nor help to fight fur Irish 
freedom. Victury alternated between the two contending par- 
ties; and, as usual in civil war, the victors made almost indis- 
criminate havoc of those who did not march under their ban- 
ners. [lt was a perilous time fur all men; but the Quakers 
alone were liable to a raking fire from both #¥es  Fureseeing 
calamity, they had destroyed all their guns and other weapons 
used for game. But this pledve of pacific intentions was not 
sufficient to satisfy the guverameat, which required warlike 
assistance at their hands. Threats and insults were heaped 
upon them from all quarters; but they steadfastly adhered to 
their resolution of duing good to both parties and harm to nei- 
ther. Their houses were filled with widows and orphans, with 
the sick, the wounded and the dying, belunging both to the 
Juyalists and the rebels Sometimes, when the Catholic sol- 
diers were victorious, they would be great.y enraged to find 
Quaker houses filled with Protestant families. ‘hey would 
puiat theic pistols at their enemies, and threatened, if they 
were not immediately turned into the street, to be massacred. 
But the pistol dropped when the Christian mildly replied, 
‘* Friend, do what thou wilt, I will not harm thee, nor any 
other huinan-being.’? Not even amid the savage fierceness ot 
civil war, could men fire at one who spuke such words as these. 
They saw that this was not cowardice, but bravery much 
higher than their own. 

Qu one occasivun an insurgent threatened to burn down a 
Quaker house, unless the owner expelled the Protestant women 
and children, who had taken refuge there. ‘*] cannot help it,’’ 
replied the Friend; ‘sv lung as [| have a house, I will keep it 
open to succor the helpless and distressed, whether they belong 
tu thy ranks, oc to those of thine enemies. if my house is 
burned, I must be turned out with them, and share their 
aftiction.”? The fighter turned away, and did the Christan no 
harin. 

The Protestant party seized the Quaker schoolmaster of Bal- 
timore, sayluy they could not see any reason why he should 
stay at home in quiet, while they were obliged to fight to detend 
his property. ‘* Frieadg, | have asked no man to fight for 
me,” replied the schoolinasier. Bur they dragged him along, 
swearing that he should stand in trout of the anny, and, if he 
would nut hgnt, he should at least siep a bullet. His house 
and schyolhouse were flied with women and children, who 
bad tahen refuge there; fur it was an instructive tact, through- 
out this bloody contest, that the houses of men of peace were 
the only places uf safety. Sume of the women tollowed the 
suldiers begging them oot to tuke away their friend and pro- 
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tector, a man who expended more for the sick and starving 
than others did for arins and ammunition, The schoulmaster 
said, ‘* Du not be distressed, my friends; I forgive these 
neivhbors for what they do in ignorance of my principles and 
feelings. They may take my lite, but they cannot force me tu 
du injury to one of my fellow-creatures.’”?” As the Catholics 
had done, so did the Protestants; they went away, and left the 
man of peace safe in his divine armor. 

The tlanes of bigotty were of course fanned by civil war. 
On one occasion the insurgents seized a wealthy old Quaker, 
in very teeble health, and threatened to shout him, if he did 
not gu with them to a Catholic priest and be christened. They 
had not Jed him far befgre he sank down, from extreme weak- 
ness. ** What du you say to our proposition ?’’ asked one of 
the soldiers, handling his gun significantly. The old mano 
quietly replied, ** It thou art permitted to take my lite, I hope 
our heavenly Father will forgive thee.’’ ‘The insurgents 
talked apart fora few muments, and then went away, restrained 
by a power thev did not understand. 

Deeds of kindness added sitrenyth to the influence of geatle 
words. The officers and soldiers of buth parties had had sume 
dying brothers tended by the Quakers, or some starving mother 
who had been fed, or some desolate litthe ones that had been 
cherished. Whichever party marched into a villave victurious, 
the cry was, ** Spare the Quakers! ‘They have done guod to 
all, and harm to none.’* While flames were raging and blood 
flowing in every direcuon, the houses of the peacemakers stoud 
uninjured. 

It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, that during the 
fierce and terrible struggle, even in counties where the Quakers 
were most numerous, but one of their society fell a sacrifice. 
That one was a young man, who, being afraid to trust to peace 
principles, put on a inilitary uniform, and went to the garrisvn 
for protection, ‘The garrison was taken by the insurgents, aud 
he was killed. ‘* His dress and arms spoke the language ot 
hostility,’’ says the historian, ‘* and therefure they invited it.’’ 

During that troubled period, no armed ciuzen could travel 
without peril of his life; but the Quakers regularly attended their 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, going miles across the coun- 
try, often through an armed aud furiuus multitude, and suime- 
times obliged to stup and remove corpses trom their path. ‘The 
Catholics, angry at Protestant meetings being thus epenty held, 
but unwilling to harin the Quakers, advised them tv avoid the 
public road, and go by private ways. But they, in their quiet, 
Innocent way, answered that they did nut feel clear it would be 
right tor them to go by any viher path than the usual high 
ruad. And by the hivh read they went, unmulested; even 
their young women, uuatiended by prutectors, passed withuut 
insult, 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an example at 
once sv gentle and so brave! And our wars—are they brave 
or beautilul, even if judyed uf accurding to the maxims of the 
world? ‘The secrets of our cowardly encroachments on Mex- 
ico, and of Indian wars, would secure a unaniinuus verdict in 
the negative, could they ever be even half revealed to posterity. 


Demora.izine InrLuence of War. —* P. has not recov- 
ered, nor never will, trom the effects of ourlast war. A pious 
physician in the neighborhood, an eye-witness of its progress 
and results, told ine that all its other evils were not to be nawed 
In comparison with its demoralizing influences. His wite,a 
great grand-daughter of old Cotton Mather, related to me 
many instances of its moral results ; but | will record only one. 

“Tt was that of a young man naturally amiable, and re 
ligiously educated, but converted by war-influences into a kind 
of a monster. He saw and confessed the change. * 1 am.’ 
said he, * the son of pious parents; bul I care nut now fur any 
thing they taught me — | was trained to reverence God ard his 
Sabbath ; but now LT can trainple without remorse on his game 
and his day. nee f was so tender-hearted, I could no, bear 
to see a lamb or an ox killed 5 but now, the sight of a reseed 
weltering tn their own blood would scarcely move nef Ohare 
I could not stay in a room where there was a corpse - & but nes 
I could go inte my tent with half a dozen of my con: vades vit 2 
there dead, and pillowing my head upon one of theFO8 gy 1 evuid 
sleep as sweetly as ever.’”? - 
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CENTENNIAL ODE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nat on on from stage to stage 

A century's space, until we tread 
The threshold of anuther age. 


We see thee o’er our pathway swept, 
A torrent stream of blood and fire; 
And thank the ruling power who kept 

Our sacred league of States entire. 


Oh ! checkered train of years, farewell, 
With all thy strifes and hopes and fears ; 
But with us let thy memories dwell, 
To warn and lead the coming years. 


And thou, the new beginning age, 
Warned hy the past and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page 
The record of thy happier reign. 


LOVE’S DEVICE. 


The following is an old story which went the rounds of the 
papers long betore our young readers were born. As it will 
he new to them we give it as we find it pleasantly written in 
an exchange. ' 

Jessie McDonald was hard at work at the washtub one day, 
when her little sun Fergus came rushing into the rvom, crying 
as if his heart would break. 

** Daddy’ll die up there,’’? he sobbed; ‘‘ they can’t get him 
down.”’ 

‘* Die! up where?’’ exclaimed Jessie, wringing the soap off 
her hands and wiping them on her apron. 

**On top of the factory chiuney; the rope has slipped 
down, and they can't get up another, and the ladders are all 
tuo short ”’ 

Jessie flew out of the honse and ran to the foot of the factory 
chimney. She covered her eyes with her hands. ‘: Lord, 
help-me!’’ she prayed from the depths of her anxious heart. 
A sudden thought came as an answer to her prayer. 

** Angus,”’ she called, ** unravel your stocking, man, and tie 
a bit of mortar to the yarn, and let 1t down to me.”’ 


——<———<— 


Off came one of Angus’ blue sozks, knitted of the best yarn 
spun hy Jessie herself. He ravelled it out, tied on the mortar, 
and let it down to the ground, 

Meanwhile Jessie had sent for a hall of stout twine. The 
end of the twine she tied to the end of the yarn. 

‘* Now, draw the yarn up slewly,’’ she said. Angus fol- 
lowed her directions. As the yarn went higher and higher she 
Jet out more twine from the ball in ter hands. What steady 
hands they were! no tangling of the twine or dropping of the 
ball. If she had been unrolling a clothes-line, she could not 
have done it more quietly. At Jast Angus called out, ‘ All 
right; I’ve got the twine; now, what are you guing to duo!”’ 

** Tie on the rope,’’ exclaimed Jessie 

There was nota sound among the crowd; you could have 
heard a pin drop. as, with breathless interest, they watched 
Jessie at her work. 

She tied the rope and the twine together as firmly as a sailor 
could have done Eager eyes watched it ascend higher, higher, 
until Angus called out, ** All right, I’ve got the rope; stand 
from under! ”’ 

He secured the rope, came down hand over hand—ah! one 
can’t tell about such athing! The workmen cried like chil- 
dren, and pressed around Angus and Jessie with words of 
praise and affection ‘Chen eome one wiser than the rest said, 
‘+ Let them go home alene.*? And in the little kitchen, the 
husband, wite and child knelt, and thanked God that their 
hearth was not made desolate. 


“T DON’T LIKE TO.” 


Little Ben was always saying ‘* I don’t like to,’’ when told 
to do anything which did not please him. 

One day his mamma said, ‘** Now, my dear little boy, if you 
will tell me all the things you don’t like, I will not ask one of 
them,—if that seems wise.’’ 

Ken smiled all over, from the curls un his forehead to the 
little round dimple on his chin, as he replied, ** Well, I'll 
tell you, dear, kind mamma. I don’t like to go tu bed. [ 
don't like to go to school. I don’t like to come in from play 
when the dark comes. I don’t like to be washed. I don’t like 
—tw—yo—to—churech—I guess I dun’t. | don’t like to learn 
my Sunday-school lesson. I don’t like to eat oatmeal and 
drink milk. I don’t—”’ 

‘* That will answer for ‘don'ts,’ now tell me what you do 
like, and we will see what is best fur you,’’ said Ben’s mother. 
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‘* Well,”’ cried Ben, laughing aloud in his joy, ‘* dear, good 
mamina, [ Jike to sit up till the company al] go, and the big 
folks go to bed. 1 dike to play out-doors all the time, in the light 
and in the dark tou. = T like to play—justa little, easy—on Sun- 
day, tuo, and study ‘ Mother Gouse,’ and* The ‘Three Little 
Bears,’ ’stead of my lesson paper. I Jike 10 eat cake and 
candy and ice cream, and drink coffee fur breakfast. I[ like to 
have my face washed and my hair brushed Thanksgivin’ and 
Fo'th July, and—to have my own way all the time, and—’’ 

‘** There, Ben, that will do. My litle hoy would very soon 
be like a wild Arab child, worse than the young gypsy that 
you saw—for | think his hair is brushed and his face washed 
more thau twice a year. I should anon have a dirty, wrinkled, 
Jittle old) man, suffering for eleep, and crying with dyspepsia, 
and a heathen, instead of my sweet, clean little Ben. Boys 
would not play with you, or ask you into their houses Papa 
would say ‘Go away, child,’ when you climbed on his knee. 
and [ ain sure even your own mother could not Jet such a child 
creep frum his crib intu her ciean bed at daybreak, as you now 
do No, no, Ben, you are too young to do as you like, and 
must be a happy, cheerful bey, and obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well pleasing to the Lord,’’ said the mother. 

‘*T guess en,"’ replied Ben, putting his arm around his 
mother’s neck, and kissing her lips and cheek. : 


A STARTLING NARRATIVE. 


A young man of excellent reputation in the city of New 
York, a clerk in a responsible pusition, recently was promoted. 
and asked hy his empluyer to provide a substitute for the place 
vacated. It was a requisite that the person should be a man of 
strictly total-absiinence habits. 

He knew of such a young man in Cleveland, and asked per- 
mission to go out and see if he could be obtained. Mr. 
was sureof his man, but to his dismay, upon arriving at Cleve 
land, he found his young friend had gone down in dissipation, 
a wreck, the victim of strong drink. 

He then thought of another friend in Chicago, and went on 
for him. What! was his friend to find that this s¢ cond friend ot 
his earlier days also had become within three vears a victim of 
strong drink, and was altoge'her disqualified forthe place, though 
in need of assistance! Pondering a while over these strange 
revelations, our friend in search of an occupant for a lucrative 
position, recollected that a litile farther west there lived a com- 
rade of former days, whom he was sure would respond to his 
application. So taking the train he proceeded to the city and 
found the young man. Imayine his horrur on discovering in 
his friend another victim of intemperance. 

He had travelled more than a thousand miles in search of a 
man fora fine clerkship without success. But even this was 
not tu be the end of wonder: to him. While he tarried in this 
western city, a friend took him to see an elegant opera-house, 
just built by a body of professed Christians of the place 
Corning out, our friend caught sight of a modest-looking door, 
and inquired where that led. After sume hesitation the door 
was opened, and he entered a magnificently appointed bar. 
ruom. With asad heart our friend turned his steps towards 
home, and on arriving in New York, he at once consecrated 
himself to the work of temperance reform, and is now an ear- 
nest advocate, not of ** consistent and intelligent temperance,’ * 
but tutal abstinence and legal prohibition.— Rev. W. H. Boole 


CHARLIE’S QUESTIONS. 

‘* How many bones have I in my whole body, mother! ’’ 
asked Charlie one day. 

Charlie was washing his hands at that moment, and as he 
washed them he kept opening and shutting them, and twisting 
them about in all sorts of ways; and as he did this he couldn’t 
help seeing that the hand was not one single piece, but was 
made up of a good many pieces. And from that he began to 
fee] his head and body, and to Jook at his feet and his legs, and 
he saw that he was all made up of little pieces. That was 
what led him to ask the question. 

‘© You would be surprised if I should tell you,’’ answered 
his mother; ** will you try to remember! ”’ 

*- Yes’m, indeed | will,’’ said he. ‘‘ Just Jet me see if I 
can guess—as many as fifty, 1 do believe.”’ 
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**More than that, ny dear son; two hundred and eight ’” 

‘* Two hundred and eight! I can hardly believe it There's 
one great round one for my head, and —”’ 

‘Stop, my dear Instead of that great round one. it takes thirty 
small bones to make a head. Then there are fifty-four in the 
body, thirty two from the shoulder to the finger-tips, and thirty 
from the thivh to the ends of the toes. The hand is a most 
wonderful little inachine, and so is the foot. See how you can 
move them about. How many things they will do for you! I 
hope you will never let your hand or foot, or any other part of 
this body which God has so wonderfully and beautifully made, 
be used to commit sin.’’—Chi/d's Own. 


LOVE OVER HATE. 


In the last age, Dr. Juhnson uttered the detestable sentiment, 
that he Inked ** a good Hater.’? The man of this age must say 
that he likes *¢a pood Lover.’? Thus reversing the objects of 
regard, he follows a higher wisdom anda purer religion than 
the renowned moralist knew. He recognizes that peculiar 
Christian sentiment, the brotherhood of man, soun to become 
the decisive touchstone of human institutions. He cor fesses the 
power of Love. destined to enter, more and more. into the con- 
cerns of lite. And as Love is more Heavenly than Hate, so must 
its influence redound more to the true glury of man and to the 
approval of God. A Christian poet— whose few verses bear 
bim with unflagging wing on his immortal flight — has joined 
this sentiment in prayer ‘Thus he speaks in words of uncom- 
mon pithus and power : — 


He prayeth well who lIoveth well 
All things, both great and small. 


He prayeth hest who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast, 
For the dear God whu loveth us, 
He made and louveth all. 


Surely the ancient Law of Hate is yielding to the Law of 
Love. It is seen in the manifold labors of philanthropy and in 
the missions of charity. Itis seen in institutions for the insane, 
the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the poor, the outcast ; in gener- 
os efurts to relieve those who are in prison ; in public schools, 
opening the gates of knuwledge to all the children of the land. 
[ct is seen in the diffusive amenities of sucial lite, and in the in- 
creasing fellowship of natiuns. It is seen in the rising oppo- 
sition to slavery and to war.— Char/es Sumner. 


TWELVE WITNESSES. 


‘* Matthew suffered martyrdom by the sword, in Ethiopia. 
Mark died in Alexandria after being dragged through the 
streets. Luke was hanged on an olive-tree in Greece. John, 
itis said, was put into a cauldron of boiling oil, but escaped 
death, and was banished to Patmos. Peter was crucified at 
Rome, with his head downward. He was put in this position 
at his own request, because he did not deem himself worthy 
to be crucified in the same way that Christ was James was 
beheaded at Jerusalem. James the Less was thrown froma 
pinnacle of the temple, and beaten to death below Philip 
was hanged against a pillar at Phrygia. Bartholumew was 
flayed alive. Andrew was bound to a cross, whence he preached 
tu his persecutors till he died. Jude was shot to death with 
arrows. Thomas was run through the body, in India Mat- 
thias was first stoned, then beheaded. Barnabas was atozed to 
death by the Jews at Salonica. Paul, ‘in deaths oft,’ was be- 
headed at Rome, by Nero.’’ 


Sterne says in his Koran, ‘* 1 never drink — I cannot do it 
on equal terms with others. It costs them only one day, but 
me three ; the first in sinning, the second in suffering, and 
the third in repeuting.”’ 


Voltaire said of the treaty between Penn and the Indians, 
that it was ‘*the only league between Indians and Christians 
that was never sworn to, and never broken.’’ 


A mountain is made up of atoms, and friendship of litle 
matters, and if the atoms hold not together, the mourftain is 
crumbled into dust. 
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DICK AND THE FIGHTING COCKS. 

One day, as Celestine was riding on her white pony throngh 
the village, ehe saw a crowd of people who seemed to bein a 
state of great excitement and delight. There was the butcher. 
and the blacksmith and even the quiet old shoemaker, with a 
shoe in his hand which he had been mending, besid«s numbers 
of boys, and all lonked amused and eager; and one shouted. 
**Pitch into him, Dick !’’ and another, **Piteh into him, Bill!” 
“There’s a little hero!’’ shouted one, and ‘*There’s a regular 
fighting cock !’’ shouted another. 


Celestine left Dick in the farmer’s yard while she changed 
her riding-dress, and coming back, heard from him a cry of 
terror. Dick was frightened at two of farmer Gilliflower’s 
cocks that were fighting in a furious manner, and pecking one 
another as if they weuld peck each other to death. 

‘It's a dreadful sight. Dick,’’ said she, ‘‘but not as dreadful 
as the one I saw in the village street. And Lick,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘perhaps the angry passions which were just now 
raging in your breast mav have entered. in some mysterious 
manner, into the breasts of these foolish creatures, as the devils 
entered into the herd of swine in the Gospel.’’ 

At that moment stout farmer Gilliflower came and parted the 
fighting birds, as Celestine had parted the fighting boys before. 

‘Of course, | do not know of a certainty,’? cont nued 
Celestine,’’ ** but I sometimes think that if human beings, boys 
and girls as well as men and women, would be good, and kind, 
and helptul to one another. and try to get rid of the evil that is 
in them, that then, perhaps, the cruelty and the savage pass'on 
that is in animals would cease, too. And the world would be 
very lovely, would it not, Dick, if it were full of love?”’ 

Dick felt that it would; and at that moment he sincerely de- 
sired tu help in making it so.— Pictures for the Young. 


TWO PICTURES. 


An old farmbouse with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side ; 
A bright-eved boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes, his one theughtall day: 
* Oh! if Teould but fly away 

From this dul] spot. the world to see, 

How happy. happy, happy, 

How happy I would be!”’ 


Amid the city’s constant din 
A man who round the world had been 
Is thinking thinking all day long : 

‘© Oh! if I could only trace once more 
The field-path to the farmhouse door ; 
The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy, heppy, happy, 

How happy I would be! ”’ 


GOD'S SUNSHINE. 


‘“ Well, Aunt Polly, here you are again on the doorsteps. 


Celestine rode quietly up to the crowd, and, looking over| It seems to me you almost live on them.”’ 


the shoulders of the bovs. saw to her inexpressible horror and 


surprise, little Dick. and Bil!, the wheelwright’s youngest son, | laughing, said : 


with their jackets off, having a pitched battle, and all the men 


Old Polly raised her faded eyes tu the face of her friend, and 


‘‘Yes, dear, dat’s jus’ so! Jim says,‘ We mout build a 


and boys that stood round, thinking it was excellent sport, en- | house all doo’ steps, and nothin’ else, fo’ granny, ‘cause she 


couraging them with all their might. 
Celestine said nothing. but, pushing into the ring, leaped 


lives dar an’ nowhar else.’ ”’ 


‘* T suppose you like to see the people, and to hear the chil- 


lightly frou her pony. and stepping between the two comba-| dren prattle as they go by to school,’ said the lady. 


tants, held them at arm's length. She was but achild, of 


‘* Well, yes: I likes to see folks, cause my Fader up dar 


a slight figure; but letting the skirts of her riding-habit fall,| made ’em all; but it’s most fo’ de sunshine dat I stays out 


and with a glow upon her usually pale countenance, and her | here. 


O ! God’s sunshine’s a powerful blessin’, dear. .When 


fair hair with a golden light upon it, bound loosely under | I's cold I comes out and sits in it, and 1 grows. warm; when 
her riding hat, she looked as she stood there with a hand upon I's a hungry, and Jim’s wife's got nothin’ to eat, I comes out 
the shoulder of each boy, like a commanding angel. ‘‘Boys,’’ | here and ’pears like I'd had my dinner; when I's in pain, and 


said she, ‘‘if you have nothing better to do than to fight, come 
home with me’’ And, raising her face to the crowd and 
looking round with tears in her eyes she said, ‘*Men, if you 
have nothing better to do than to make tnese boys fight, I am 
sorry for you.”’ 

‘The words were simple enough in themselves, but there was 
not a man to whom they were addressed who did not feel 
ashamed of deserving such a reproof. 

The blacksmith, who was Bill’s uncle, drew him out of the 
ring, helped him on with his jacket, and bade him go home ; 
the butcher, feeling that Celestine’s saddle was loose, tightened 
the gitths and then held the pony's rein: the blacksmith 
helped Wick with his old jacket on, and Celestine, bidding him 
follow her, and thanking the men for their attention. sprang 
again on her pony, and rode slowly away, Dick walking be- 
side her. 


’scrutiated all over wid de rhumatiz, | comes out into the sun- 
shine, and de pain skulks off; when Jim don’t be good, and 
"pears like he was goin’ to ‘struction, and my heart 1s bustin’ 
like, I comes out and sits in God's sunshine, and peace comes 
through his beam into my soul; when old Death comes and 
star’s in my face, and say, ‘I’m comin’ arter ye soon, to take 
ye into de dark grave,’ den | comes out into God's sunshine, 
iid dares him to frighten my soul! Says I to him, ‘ Ye 
l:asn’t power in ye to throw one shadow into my last pillow, 
fcr my Blessed Jesus, de Sun of Righteousness, He been 
down dar before me, and He left it full, heaped up, and run- 
nin’ over wid God's sunshine. I shall rest sweet in dat warm 
place while waitin’ patient, and in hope for de ’ternal sunshine 
dat shall magnify and multiply and glorify all as loves de shin- 
in’ Jesus.’ ”’ 

‘* Auntie,’’ said her friend, who always felt that she cou!d 
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sit at the feet of thie humble saint and learn ot Jesus, ‘* that 
is very lovely. But there come days when there is no sunshine 
—when the clouds gather, and the rains fall, and the snows 
come, and the winds biow. What do you do then?”’ 

‘© la, honey, by de time de storms come, I’ve got my soul 
so full ob sunshine dat it lasts a heap o’ time. Dem times 
Jim scolds, and his poor wile’s ’scouraged, and de child’n a’ 
cross, and de stove smokes and de kittle wont bile ; but I never 
knows it. God's sunshine isin my soul, and [ tries to spread 
it round, and sumetimes Jim’s wife feel it, and she say (O she's 
a good daughter-law) ‘‘Long as I keeps cluse to granny, 
*pears like my heart's held up.’ 

** Well, well, dear, yo can teach me somthin’, and ye can 
fetch me nice things to make me mo’ sunshine; but I can 
teach ye what ye never thought on— dat God's sunshine’s 
*nough for rich and poor, and dem dat thank Him for it, and 
sit in it, and work in it, and let it into dar heart, will soon go 
where it’s all sunshine Try to make folks live in God's sun- 
shine, and get it into dar hearts, honey ”’ 


A FABLE APPLIED TO THE PEACE CAUSE. 


Hopkinton, N. H., Oct. 10, 1876., 
Rev. H. C. Dunnam. 

Dear Brother :— | noticed in the June number of the ANGEL 
oF Peace, a fable of a Beetle saving a Prince. Permit me tu 
send you an application of it tv the Peace Cause, with per- 
mission tg publish,it if you think proper, as found in the 
accumpanying sheet. With true respects, yours, 

DanieL Sawyer. 


. Tower. Strifes of men. 
2. Prince. Peace. 
3. Beetle. Peace Society. 
4. Huney. Hope. 
5. Incentive. Faith. 
6. Green Thread. Peace Literature. 
7. Rope. Peace Efforts. 
8. Ladder. Changed Public Opinion. 
9. Deliverance. Peace Triumphant. 


The strifes of men have become a tower of strength with a 
base encircling the earth, and reaching to the skies. Its walls 
are built of huge blocks of concrete, human opi-ions crys- 
tallized, running up from individuals to International Arbitrary 
Power, combating with carnal weapons, cemented with the 
woes of widowhood and orphanage. Thus, proving that ‘‘ the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.”’ 

In the Tower of Stmnfe, Peace may he personified as the 
Prince, shut up by the prejudices and ind)fferences of a swarm- 
ing world. 

The Peace Society, which may be denominated the Beetle, 
inspired by the honey of Hope, as taken its upward aim; urged 
onward by Faith, drawing the green thread of Peace |iterature, 
to which is attached the Rope of Peace efforts, drawing after it 
the Ladder of changed Public Opinion, giving complete deliv- 
erance to the Prince. 

Then will wave the banner of Peace over all lands, proclaim- 
ing victory by this Prince. (h! how will earth echo back the 
Advent song, ‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will towards men.’’ 

Jet the friends of Peace work on, assured of glorious results; 
and the ‘* Prince of Peace’’ will, ere Jong, be enthroned in the 
hearts of his people, and the highest praise be given to the 
Must High God. 


VULGAR WORDS. 


A distinguished author says: ‘‘ | resolved, when [ was a 
child, never to use a word which I could not pronounce before 
my mother without offending her.’’ He kept his resolution, 
and became a pure-minded, noble, honored gentleman. His 
rule and example ate worthy of imitation. 

Boys readily learn a class of |uw, vulgar words and express- 
ions, which are never heard in respectable circles. The utmost 


Such vulgarity is thought by some hoys to he ‘‘ smart,’’ the 
‘‘ next thing to swearing,’’ and yet ‘* not so wicked.’’ But it 
is a habit which leads to profanity, and fille the mind with evil 
thoughts. It vulgarizes and degrades the soul, and prepares 
the way for many of the gross and fearful sins which now cur- 
rupt society. 

Young reader! keep your mouth free from all impurity and 
your ** tongue from evil,’ for ** out of the abundance uf the 
heart the mouth speaketh.”’ 


BLUE AND GRAY. 


6° Oh, mother, what dou they mean by blue! 
And what do they mean by gray ! 

Was heard from the lips of a little child 
As she bounded iu from play. 

The mother’s eyes filled up with tears ; 
She turned to her darling fair, 

And smoothed away from the sunny brow 
Its treasures of golden hair. 


‘* Why, mother’s eyes are blue, my sweet, 
And Grandpa’s hair is gray, 

And the luve we bear our darling child 
Grows stronger every day.”’ 

‘* But what did they mean? ’’ persisted the child; 
** Kor I saw two cripples to-day, 

And one of them said he fought for the blue; 
The other, he fought for the gray. 


‘* Nowy he of the blue Had lost a leg, 
And the other had but one arm, 
And both seemed worn and weary and sad, 
Yet their greeting was kind and wari. 
They told uf battles in days zone by, 
Till st made my young blood thrill ; 
The leg was lost in the Wildervess fight, 
And the arm on Malvern Hill. 


‘* They sat on the stone by the farmyard pate, 
And talked fur an hour or more, 
Till their eyes grew bright and their hearts seemed warm 
With fighting their battles o’er. 
And parting at last with a friendly grasp, 
In a kindly, brotherly way, 
Fach calling on God to speed the time 
Uniting the blue and the gray.’’ 


Then the mother thought of other days — 
Two stalwart boys trom her riven ; 

How they knelt at her side and, lisping, prayed 
‘* Our Father which art in Heaven ; ”’ 

How one wore the gray and the other the blue ; 
How they passed away from sight, 

And had gune to the land where gray and blue 
Are merged in colors of light. 


And she answered her darling with goldea hair, 
W hile her heart was sacly wrung 

With the thoughts awakened in that sad hour 
By her innocent. prattling tongue: 

‘‘The blue and the gray are the colors of God ; 
They are seen in the sky at even, 

And many a noble, gailant soul 
Has passed them froin earth to heaven.’’ 
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man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a viola- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M. Washburra. Con- 
tains 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Book or Essays.—On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. Price, 50 cents. 


Becxwitn’s Peace Manuau.—18 mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. . 


Dymonp on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Lire or Fatuer Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
CapitaL PuNisHMENT.—The argument ina nut shell. By 


William G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 


A variety of Peace Tracts, etc , sent at cost. 


The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price Address Rev. H. C. 


Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


Amid wars and rumors of wars, the American Peace Society 
keeps vigorously at work, and has just made an important step 
in securing as its corresponding secretary, one of our Rhode 
Island clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Charles Howard Malcom, of 
Newport. The Society elected Mr Ma‘cum to this office 
three months ago, but only now has he accepted it, having at a 
meeting of his church held Tuesday evening. again asked that 
he might be released from his pastorship for this purpose. This 
request he made a week or two ago, but the church had, 
through attachment to their pastor, declined to accept his resig- 
nation. Mr. Malcom succeeds in his new office the Rev. James 
B. Miles, D. D, a man of eminent ability, who was very 
promivent in forming the international congress for arbitration, 
and in developing a code of international law. Mr. Maleom’s 
work for t.e peace cause will bring him into relationship with 
the foremost men, statesmen and philanthropiats, of this country 
and Europe, wiile his work will be exceedingly important and 
far-reachiny. We have no doubt bur that he will carry to his 
new task the industry, ability and devoted Christian character 


which tias marked his long pastorate at Newport.— Providence 
Journal. 
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MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


WRIGHT'S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION). 


Boox I. INTRODUCTION to the Study. Philosophy 
of Society, etc. Regular cloth, $1 25; flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox If. PRECINCT; State, County, Township, City, 
ete. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Boox If. NATION; International Affairs, Relations to 
Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Boox 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Voluntary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital ur Sex. Regular cloth, 85 cts. 
Flexible, 60 cents. 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICA, SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc ; 
$6.00; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. 
- Regular cloth, $3 00. 


Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50; 


A full analysis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, . 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE HASTY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 
10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 


CHAR wide, with a Key giving full instructions 


how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
It is an indiepensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life membcrs and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the: full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to he paid at one 
or more times in the future. | 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of al] arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Suciety, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 


times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered | 


over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. 


commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 


~Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 


office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, whu are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite correspondence from all friends of peace and shall be most 
happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 


cause of God and humanity. 


Some are doing this with, 


Tue Apostite or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 

Tue Sratesman or Peace.— The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
capital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1 50. 

Tne Tree Granvevr of Navrons ann tH: War Sys- 
TEM oF THE ComMoNweaLTH or Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 

Reason vs. tHe Sworp.—A book in which it is shown that 
man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a vivla- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M. Washburn. Con- 
tains 470 paves. Price, $1.50. 

Boox or Essays.— On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. Price, 50 cents 

Becxwitn's Pract Manvuat.—18 mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Dymoxp on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Lire or FatHer Vaytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
pages. Price, 31.50. 

_ Capjrau Punisument.—The argument ina nutshell. By 
William G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 

A variety of Peace Tracts, etc., sent at cost. 

The American Peace Suciety will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of ptice. Address Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


NOTICE. 


‘© Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, isquaint and amusing. It is a book for 
the family, and will beguile the long winter evenings. It is 
also a book fur Sabbath School Libraries, and will greatly in- 
terest the young. It will be sent by mail from the office of 
the ‘* American Peace Suciety, Buston,’”’ fur 25 vents; and 


also may be had gf Daniel Hill, New Vienua, Ohio. 
H. C. Dunnam. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘¢The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great iuportance, and worthy of 
I) has alieady aceomplished touch | 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. 
needs, a large increase uf funds. 
charged with the care of this cause in our own coumry, and | 
whose management has deservedly secured very yeneral appre- 
bation, we curdially commend to the libe:al patronage of the. 
benevolent.”’ 


A P., Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass.. 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH IN PEACE 
PRINCIPLES. 


‘a BY PROFESSOR EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 


{Read before the Christian Conference, held in Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, October, 1876 J 

I believe, with Napoleon I, that ** War is the business of bar- 
barians ;”? with Edward Burke, that ‘* it suspends all the rules 
of moral obligation; ’’ with Gen. Sherman, that “it is cruelty 

-and you cannot refine it ;°’ with John Bright, that ‘‘ it may be 
sumined up as the combination and concentration of all the 
horrors, atrocities, crimes and sufferings of which human 
nature on this glube is capable; ’’ thatthe popular maxim, 
‘¢ In peace, prepare for war,’’ is a mischievous fallacy that 
leads to standing armies and iron-clad navies, and makes wars 
easier and more frequent, since, when one prepares, all pre- 
pare, and often fight fur no other reason, than that they are 
ready ;—with the apostle James, that ‘* wars and fightings ”’ 
come from the lusts of men ‘*that war in their meimbers;’’ 
military and national ambition, greed of empire and gain, sec- 
tional jealousies, animosities and resentments, religious feuds, 
ecclesiastical dogmas, papal arrovance and priestly despotism ; 
that they are a waste olf property and life, and, on one side or 
both, a grievous wrong and sin;—with Paul, that, as the 
followers of the Prince of Peace, God has called Christians of 
all names and creeds to be at peace one with another, and as 
far as in them hes to ‘*‘ live peaceably with all men ;’’ and with 
iim whom we hail as Master, that we should love our enemies, 
bless them that curse us, and do good to them that hate us ; 
who rebuked a fractioug, self conceited disciple for a hasty 
misuse of a sword, and bade him put it up, and never after 
gave permission to draw it; who came to save men’s lives 
and not destroy them, who never resented an insult, but bore 
injuries and ignominy, torture and death, with a patient love 
that conquered his enemies, won them to truth and right, and 
La» been winning them ever since. 

I believe that peace among nations is as plain and impera- 
tive a duty, and as wise a policy as between individuals and 
families ; that there is nothing more hostile to the teachings 
and spirit of Christ than the war-spirit ; that there is nothing 
which the nations more need than righteous concord, and that 
nothing leads more certainly to true greatness than the prin- 
ciples of humanity, justice and love: that the Guspel—*‘the white 
horse’’ of Peace, on which sits the Faithful and True, is able to 
abolish war with its iniquities and atrocities, and will do it by 
extinguishing the lusts of the flesh which lead tu it, and 
bring to the bleeding natiuns the peace and good will of which 
the angels sang at the birth of Christ ; who will so breathe His 
spirit of love into the war-wolf, that he will dwell with 
the pacific lamb, and make the wild leupard lie down with the 
amicable kid, and the ravening lion eat straw with. the patient 
ox ; when the nations shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
their speara into pruning-hvooks, their bomb-shells and cannon 
into church hells, and turn their arsenals into Museums of 
Natural History, and their naval and military schools into 
agricultural colleges, academies of science, philosophy and 
theology. 

I believe that in all international difficulties, reason and ex- 
perience show that the decision of impartial judges, agreed on 
for the occasion or made permanent as a High Court of Ap- 
peal —a Parliament of Nations, as proposed by William Penn 
nearly two hundred years ago—is vastly better for contending 


parties thin any issues of the sword, which decides’ who is 
strongest, but never what is right; —as much better than war 
for nations as the jury trial is for neighbors than pistols, howie- 
knives and duels ; that the introduction of a system of Inter- 
national Law, based on right and reciprocity, is as much needed 
now by the nations as a civil code ever was by the people of 
a city or a state, and for the same reasuns,—the administra- 
tion of justice and the arts and industries of Peace; — 
that all branches of the Christian church are called on to set 
their faces iike a flint against ‘‘the terrible scourge of a Con- 
tinental war,’’ which Cardinal Manning says now menaces 
Europe, and which he thinks is the only way whereby repara- 
tion can be made to Pius IX, for the sacrilege inflicted on 
him in taking away his crown and for the spoliations of the 
Romish Church in the Joss of its temporal sovereignty ; for 
relief in which tribulation his Holiness has been engaged in 
fervent but vain prayers,—'' Domine, salva nos, perimus,’'—and 
against which he makes petulant and equally vain protests. 

I believe that the church and the civilized world ought to 
utter a firm remonstrance against the savagery of Turkish 
soldiers, in the atrocities perpetrated on foreign consuls and de- 
fenceless mea and women, and upon new-born and unborn 
bahes—outrages in some cases worse than death, so black and 
diabolical, that one blushes tothink that they could happen in 
this nineteenth century, even in benighted Turkey ; and also 
to importune the Christian powers of Europe and America to 
withhold all military support,* and to withdraw their moral 
and material aid from a government so faithless and cruel, and 
that, if neither the Gospel nor reason can restrain him from 
such barbarities, they let the ** sick man’’ die, and ‘‘ go to 
his own place.”’ 

I believe that the Christians of these United States ought to 
protest most persistently against the recurrence of the army 
policy pursued by the government, with slight exceptions, for 
half a century towards the original and rightful owners of the 
soil, a policy that cost the nation in forty years--from 1828 
to 1868—five hundred thousand millions of dollars, and tens of 
thousands of human lives, in quelling troubles with the army 
that were occasioned by white trespassers and the army; that 
declares the tribal sovereignty which the President and Senate 
of the United States for a century have regarded as reasonable 
and just, and acted on in numberless treaties, a ‘ blundering 
and mischievous fiction,’’ and compacts based on it, absurd as 
treaties made with tramps; which now proposes to red@ce the 
Indians to subjection by trickery, fraud or force, with their 
consent or without it,—a policy that tends to brutalize the army 
more than to civilize the Iudians; which, through dishonesty 
of public agents, greed of guld-huntera and violation of treaties— 
the pledged faith of the nation — has kept us in almost constant 
war with them, and which looks to the extinction of their just 
rights to the soil as fast as the white man’s cupidity demands 
and the War Department can achieve it,—the animusof which 
comes out in Gen. Custer’s exterminating dictum :—‘* There 
ought to be but one more Indian war, and then—no more 
Indians,’’—bloody words worthy an Alexander or a Cesar. 
There is now one more war, provoked by his belligerent 
policy. He was outgeneralled in open campaign in his own 
tactics by those whom he contemned and would have extermi- 
nated. The Indians remaia, but Custer is no more. Swift 


* Fifieen millions of cartridges have gone in the Jast few months from a 
single city mm Christian New England, to enfurce such Moslem tyranny over 
Christian Servia and Bulgaria, 
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retribution upon one who had massacred at midnight a group 
of unarmed Cheyenne villagers, wards of the yvovernment, 
shooting them down as if beasts of prey! 

The inception of this tyrannous policy—the right of the 
strongest, led Gen. Harrison, as early as 1807, to say, ‘* The 
utmost efforts to induce the Indians to take up arins against us 
would have been unavailing, if only one of the many persons 
who have committed murder upon their people could be brought 
to punishment; ’’ and Gen. Harney to write, after forty years’ 
experience in governmental Indian afflairs,—‘* I have never 
known an Indian tribe to break its word to our government. 
and I have never known the government to keep its faith with 
the Indian tribes ;’’ and a notable French writer to say of 
William Penn’s compact under the elm, ‘It is the only treaty 
between those nations and the Christians which was never 
sworn toand never broken ;—a policy in the execution of which 
Georgia, in 1827, boldly assumed that all the lands of the 
Cherokees, within the -‘conventional Jimits of the state, belong 
to her absolutely ;’’ that she ‘** must and will have them,”’ 
but that she *: will not attempt to entorce her rights by violence 
until all other means of redress fail,’’—lands that had been 
sacredly guaranteed to the Indians by fourteen distinct treaties 
of the United States, signed successively by Washington, 
Adains, Jefferson an} Madison, and which the sixth article of 
the Constitution proclaims to be always and everywhere ‘‘the 
supreme law of the land.”’ 

1 believe that peace is political wisdom, national strength and 
mora] beauty, and that the war spirit is folly and weakness, 
and moral ugliness, though the nations are strangely drawn by 
the weakness and fully, and enamored with the uglines3; that 
secretaries of war and soldiers are not yood cultivators of the 
ainenities and industries of peace, war being their profession 
and passion. 


“To he tender-minded 
Does not become a sword.”? 


I believe that the aboriginal red man is as capable of im- 
provement and civilization as the enslaved, transported black 
man, that the peaceful, renavating Gospel, consistently ap- 
plied, would save a people that hus been wasting away befure 
our growing greatness, and elevate them and make them shar- 
ers in our national life and prosperity ; that the ages are grow- 
ing more pacific and humane as Christianity is diffused and 
comes more into the hearts of men ; as petty, contending prov- 
inces are drawn iuto consolidated nationalities ; as commerce, 
rapid transits and international visitations and Expositions 
make nations better friends by making them nearer neighbors; 
that prayer to the God of nations, in whose providence we 
trust, and the inculcation of these peaceful principles in the 
pulpit and on the platform, through the press and by example, 
in our own land and all Jands, is ¢he thing which the church, 
by its ministers and by its laymen and laywomen, is called on to 
do, and to keep doing until the nations shall Jearn war no 
more; that it should protest, with all its voices, against all the 
usages and implements, al] the maxims and schools of war, 
and whatever else tends to foment or countenance it; that 
there is no consiztent attitude fur the church but this of posi- 
live, persistent hostility, with the ‘‘sword of the Spirit’? in 
its hand, which is the ‘* Word of God,’’ and that, betore this 
Divine weapon, in this conflict, the gory demon will gradually 


a 


ears of my countrymen in future days; if I could borrow ‘the 
masterly pen’’ of Jefferson, and produce words which should 
partake of the immorality of those which he wrote on this Jit- 
tle desk; if | could command the matetless tongue of Joho 
Adams, when he poured out appeals and arguments which 
moved men from their seats, and settled the destinies of a Na- 
tion; if I could catch but a single spark of these electric fires 
which Franklin wrested from the skies, and flash down a 
phrase, a word, athought, along the magic chords, which 
stretch across the ocean of the future,—what could [, what 
would I, say? 

IT evuld not omit, certainly, to reiterate the solemn obliga- 
tions which rest oo every citizen of this Republic tu cherish 
and enforce the great principles of our Colanial and Revolu- 
tionary Fathers,—the principles of Liberty and Law, one and 
inseparable,—the pritciples of the Constitution and the Union. 

Tcould not omit to urge on every man to remember that 
self-government politically can only he successful, if it be ac- 
companied by self-government personally ; that there must be 
government somewhere 3 and that, if the people are indeed to 
be sovereigns, they must exercise their sovereignty over them- 
selves individually, as well as over themselves in the aggre- 
gate,—regulating their own lives, resisting their own templa- 
tions, subduing their own passions, and voluntanly imposing 
upon themselves sume measure of that restraint and discipline, 
which, under other systems, is supplied from the armuriee of 
arbitrary power,—the discipline uf virtue, inthe place of the 
discipline of slavery. 

I could not omit to caution them against the corrupting in- 
fluences of intemperance, extravagance and Inxury. I could 
not omit to warn them ayvainst political intrigue, as well as 
against personal licentiousness ; and to implore them to regard 
principle and character, rather than mere party allegiance, in 
the choice of men to rule over them. 

I conld not omit to call upon them to foster and further the 
cause of universal Education ; to give a liberal support to our 
Schools and Colleges , to promote the advancement of Science 
and of Art, in all their muluplied divisions and relations : and to 
encourage and sustain all thore noble institutions of Charity, 
which, in our own land above all othera, have given the crown- 
ing grace and glory to modern civilization 

I could not retrain from pressing upon them a just and gen- 
crous consideration for the interests and the rights of their 
fellow men everywhere, and an earnest effort to promote Peace 
and Gsood Will among the Nations of the earth.— Hun. Robert 
C. Wiathrop. 

a 


MAN PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES. 


In the early part of this year, we copied into this paper a re- 
port, the correctness of which has never been called in ques- 
tion, of remarks made by General Custer, of the United States 
army, on the best mode of dealing with our North American 
Indians. As those reinsrks were hostile to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the New York Observer for fitty years past, we cen- 
sured them with severity, and as unworthy of Christian civil- 
ization, and impolitic as well as impusstble. We now repeat 
Gen Custer’s remarks, that they may be read in the light of 


rere from the earth, and behind the aegis of Right snall sit! his own sad fate, his rash and perhaps unauthorized exposure 


smiling Peace in holy cuncord with Truth and Love. 


THE DUTIES OF TITE FUTURE. 


We come then, to-day, Fellow Citizens, 
gratitude to God and man, to pass down our country and its 
inaiitutions,—not wholly without scars and blemishes upon 
their front,—not without shadows on the past or clouds on the 
future,—but freed forever from at least one great stain, and 
firmly routed in the love and loyalty of a United People—to 
the generations which are to succeed us. 


of himself and his men, of his evident undervaluing of the 
power of his enemy, and, above all, in the light of the fact 
that the campaign, opened by ns fatal and fearful fight, is now 
said to be closed, Jeaving the victory so far entirely with the 


with hearts full of; Jndians, and nothing for us but to mourn the Joss of a gallant, 


intrepid general and his followers, to pay the cost of the war 
and to prepare for its renewal when spring returvs again. 
Speaking of Gen. Sherman as a possible candidate for the pres- 
idency, Gen. Custer said : — 


*¢ As for Gen. Sherinan's Indian policy, there wonld be one 
grand Indian war. and then there would be no more Indians. 


And what shall we say to those succeeding generations, as’ It would settle the Indian question beyond the tomfoolery of 
we commit the sacred trust to their keeping and guardianship?) Quakers and sentimentalists, whe don't seem {fo know that 
If 1 could hope, without presumption, that any humble] every Indian, everywhere, is simply a brute. You can’t civil- 


counsels of mine, on this hallowed anniversary, could be re- 
mnembered beyond the hour of their utterance, and reach the 


ize an Indian any more than you can teach a roester tu lay 
gcose-eggs.”’— New York Observer. 


—_———_—_— 


8 ol ate aerate 
TWO WORLDS: THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Peace in her palace over the Atlantic, 
Kron the New World deals her awards around, 
While wor's leashed hounds, a strain for bloodshed frantic, 
In our Old World can scarce be held in bound. 
Lo! here, each nation armed against its neighbor, 
Cross in the face of crescent reared for fight ; 
There, to the blessed hattle-tields of labor 
United States that all the world invite. 
Fora far different shock from the impingings 
Of broadsides ’twixt 3 (thesapeake and Shannon. 
The strife of Corliss and his monstef engines 
With Cyclops Kropp and Essin’s monster cannon. 
{lappy young Titan, that between two occans, 
Thy guardian Atlantic and Pacific, 
Growest apart from our Old World’s commotions, 
With room to spread and space fur powers prolific— 
Wisely exchanging rifles, swords and rammers, 
For spades and plowshares, axes. Saws and treadles. 
Thon put’st thy strength in engines and steain- hammers, 
And thy gun-metal mouldest into medals— 
Earth has no clime, no sky, but thou commandest 5 
No growth but thy wide-spreading soil can bear; 
No ore, but the rich ground on which thou standest 
Somewhere or other bids thee stoop and share ; 
No height thou hast but all thy suns nay reach 35 
No good but all are free to reap its profit ; 
No truth but all thy race my learn and teach , 
No lie, but wheso lifts its mask may scolf it. 
Oh happy én thy stars, guitl rising higher, 
Happy een in thy stripes 80 lightly borne, 
How far may thy meridian growth aspire | 
That shuwest so majestic in thy nora 
Yo what height may not Heaven's high favor lead thee, 
In cycle of the ages ye to be. 
When these first hundred years of life have made thee 
For Arts aud Strength, the Giant that we see! 


—Lendun Punch. 
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THE WILLIAM PENN ELM. 


BY REV. J. MC ANULTY. 


Yesterday we visited the spot where the famous elm tree. 


stood under which Penn made his treaty with the Indians. 

A sketch of this tree made by Benjamin West in 4775, 18 
atill in the passession of the Penn family, from which all the 
subsequent engravings have heen made. It was Rear the close 
of November, 1762, that Wallan Penn assembled the Indian 
chiefs, and that treaty of peace and comity was entered into, 


ot which Voltaire said, ‘itis the only treaty between these 


nations and the Christians which was never sworn ty and never 


broken.” 
Fr@&n an early date a sicred halo gathered about this Film 


and preserved tt from harm. When the British took posses- 


sion of Philadelphia, General Simcoe kept a sentinel vader it, 
and insured 18 protection. 

quently held their meetings in the Summer time under its wide 
spreading branches. It remained until 1819, when it was 


blown down tn a storm, ard it was ascertained to be about | 
The spot where it steod 
an Kensington, near ihe corner of Hanover and Beech streets, 
has been marked by the Pena society with a monumeut with. 


ahree hundred and eighty years old. 


appropriate historical inscriptions. 
‘This treaty, the tame of which is werld-wide, read as ful- 
tows:— 

1. Thatrall William Penn's people are Christians, and all 
ahe Indians shall be brethren, as the children of one father, 
goined together as with one heart, one herd, and one body. 


y. That all paths shall be tree tu beth Christians and 


Indians. 
3 ‘Phat the doors of the Christians’ houses shall be open 
to the Indians, aud the houses of the fudians open to the 
Christians, and that they shuuld make each other welcome as 
cheir friends 

@. That the Christians should avt believe any false rumors 


The Methudists and Baptists fre- 


| the great foe to the increase of the world’s population. 
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or reports of the Indians, nor the Indians believe any such 
rumore or reports of the Christians, but should first come as 
brethren to inquire of each other; and that both Christians 
and Indians, when they hear any such false reports of their 
brethren they should bury them as in a bottomless pit. 

& Thatift the Christians hear any ill news that may be to 
the hurt of the Indians, or the (Indians hear any such ill news 


that may be to the injury of the Christians, they should ‘ac- 
quaint each other with it speedily as true friends and brethren. 

G That the Indians should do ao manner of harm to the 
Christians nor their creatures, Nor the Christians do any hurt 
to any Indians. but each treat the other as brethren. 

7. But there are wicked people in all nations ; if either 
Indians or Christians should de any harm to each other, coe 
plaint should be made of it by the persons suffering. that 
right may be done, and when satisfaction is made, the injury 
or wrong should be furgotten and be buried as ia a bottomless 
pit. 

8. That the Indians should ia all things assist the Chris- 
tiang and the Christians assist the Indiavs against all wicked 
people that would disturb ther. 

yg And lastly, that both Christians and {ndians should ac- 


.| quaint their children with this league and firm chain of friend- 


ship made between then, and that it should always be made 
stronger and stronger, and be kept bright and clean, w'thout 
rust or spot, between our children and children’s children, 


while the creeks and rivers run, aud while the sun, moon, and 


stars endure. 


INDIAN ORATORY. 


Prof. Flicott Evans telle a story concerning his grand-ancle, 
Joseph Elicott, and the chief Red Jacket: The two having 
met in & Tonawanda swamp, they sat down on a log which 
happened to be convenient, both being gear the middle. Pres 
ently Red Jacket eaid, in his almost unintelligible English : 
“Move along, Jo.” Elicott did s«, and the sachem moved up 
to him. ina few minutes came another request, ‘‘ Move along, 
Jo,’ and again the agent complied and the chief followed. 
Searcely had this been done when Red Jacket again said, 


1 «Move along, Jo.” Much annoyed. but willing to humor him, 


and not seeing what he meant, Elicott cumplied, this time 
reaching the end of the log. But that was not sufficient. and 
presently the request Was repeated for the fourth time, ‘‘Move 
along, Jo.”’ “Why, man,” angrily replied the agent, "‘Ican't 
move any further without getting off from the jog into the 
mud.? ‘Ugh! Just so white man. Want Indian move along 
move along. Can't go 00 further, but he say—' Move along.’”’ 


In a recent lecture, M. Leonee de Lavergne deplored the 
continuous decrease of the popalation in France. He said 
that the main cause Was undoubtedly the warfare in which 
France was always iavolved. The first Napoleon hud sacti- 
ficed two millions ef French lives, and the zecend neatly as 
many. ‘Lhe fighting in Algiers was an incessant drain, and 
the large number of men with their colors even in times of 
peace delayed marriage. ‘Then there was the increased taxa- 
tion, which kept many too peor to allow them to marry, and 
the selfish objection in the higher classes to be hurdened with 
children. Next to Spain, the most thinly populated country 


in Europe was France. 

In commenting on the abeve, the New York Observer says; 
«© War thus hinders marriage and also destroys life; so war is 
As it 
ia the great curse of the world, is it not strange that the reasoa 
of men, ever without the gespel, is inadequate te prevent itt’? 


Dea ScHLIEMANN'S Discovertes at the tombs of Mycena are 
not less wonderful than the find of Cesnola. They confirm in 
a remarkable manner ancient history. They not only bring to 
light most extraordinary tokens of ancient civilization, but 
also show us how that civilization was hastened to destruction 
by the terrible results of wal. 


——=———— el 
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POSITION OF RUSSIA. 


Voltaire, after many vicissitudes of fortune, having reached 
an advanced age, once more turned his steps towards Paris ; 
and, when stopped by the officers of the customs, as he reached 
a gate of the city, with the inquiry if he had any contraband 
goods with him, he replied, ‘* No, no, there is nothing contra- 
band here but myself:’? so when the Czar, Alexander II., 
made his recent memorable speech at Moscow, on the Turk- 
ish question, we imagine ourselves asking him, as to whether 
he intends war, and receiving for answer that the risks of war 
remain with himself. The speech of the Czar has created a 
profound sensation throughout Europe. Ile said, ‘* My wish 
is to the uttermost to spare Russian blood. Therefore I have 
striven and will still strive to obtain a real improvement of the 
position of the Christians by peaceful means. In a few days 
negotiations will commence at Constantinople. My most 
ardent wish is that we may arrive at a general agreement. 
Should this, however, not be achieved, and should I see that 
we cannot obtain guaranties necessary for carrying out what we 
intended to demand from the Porte, I am convinced that the 
whole of Russia will respond to my summons should I consider 
it necessary, and Russia’s honor requires it. Moscow will lead 
the van by its example. May God help us to carry out our 
sacred mission ! ’’ 

This speech Has awakened great enthusiasm throughout the 

® whole empire of Russia. City and town councils, merchants’ 
and tradesmen’s guilds, diets, assemblies of the clergy, and all 
classes, have declared their readiness to fly to accomplish the 
demands of the Czar. Next come tidings that the Czar has 
ordered a part of the Russian army to prepare fur military 
movemente; then that these movements have commenced ; and 
then that the probabilities of war have increased. True, 
Prince Gortchskoff has issued a circular to Russian representa- 
tives at foreign courts, saying that the Czar does not wish war, 
though he is determined that the principles of justice shall be 
carried out in Turkey under efficacivus guaranties ; but, we 
have learned from the history of kings and governments the 
painful lesson that high sounding phrases often conceal a deadly 
purpose, and the question of war or peace between Russia and 
Turkey now hinges upon the interpretation which the Czar 
may be pleased to give his own words. 

The conference at Constantinople is very well. Suppose, 
however, that Turkey will not admit the demands of Russia, as 
made at that Conference. What then? Will Russia in that 
event call an international Cunference, and submit the case to 
arbitration? Or will she rush towar? We have sorrowful 
apprehension that the latter course would be adupted. Besides, 
what is*the temper of Turkey in this matter? All accounts 
assure us that enthusiasm rages at Constantinople as well as at 
Moscow. Will the Turks, moved by religious fanaticism, and 
aroused by intense fervor to fight, listen to the demands of 
Russia? These are the requests made of Turkey by the Czar: 
1. The disarmament of the entire population of Bosnia, Herze- 
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govina, and Bulgaria, without distinction of creed. 2. The 
abolition of irregular troops. 3. The transfer to Asia of the 
Circassians settled in Europe. 4. The language of the country 
to be introduced into the public offices and tribunals. 5. A 
native Christian to be appointed Governor by the Porte in each . 
province, and the appointment of a permanent Commission of 
supervisors, coniposed of the Consuls uf the Great Powers. 
It is almost certain that Turkey will not make all these con- 
cessions. If not, then the pruspect is an awful one indeed. A 
war, in which religions fanaticism will give additional fury to 
political power, is liable to break forth. ; 

Yet, those who pray and Jabor for peace must not lose heart. 
There are still left some barriers in the way of war. We may 
mention at least one of these obstructions. 

The financial position of Russia is a powerful restraint upon 
her warlike ambition. Russia can ill affurd to go to war. 
Notwithstanding her vast area, and ample resources, and great 
population, she groans now beneath an enormous debt. For 
years Russia has been sinking deeply into debt; her paper 
currency is depreciated so that a paper rouble is twenty-five per 
cent. below par; she owes now probably $2,000,000,000; taxes 
are cullected with difficulty; the mere rumor of war made Rus- 
sian funds fall twenty per cent in one crash at London and 
Paris; and a war would impair, and possibly destroy, her 
credit with the capitalists of Europe, and bring on a financial 
depression the extent of which no human sagacity can foresee. 
Itis to be hoped, therefure, that Ruseia will hesitate to em- 
bark upon a war certain to be very costly, and to add enor- 
mously to her present financial embarrassment. Indeed, if 
nations would simply consult their financial interests, wars 
would come to an end, peace societies would luse their voca- 
tion, and we would stand much nearer than now to the happy 
day of national disarmament and arbitration. C. H. M. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


In answer to acall signed by about furty gentlemen, amongst 
whom were the Corresponding and the Recording Secretaries 
of the American Peace Society, a Christian Conference was 
held at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, upon the 17th and 
18th of last October. The gentlemen calling the meeting rep- 
resentated various religious denominations, and resided in 
various parts of our country. It was proposed to hold a meet- 
ing upon a comprehensive and generous platform, and to invite 
the co-operation of delegates from all evangelical dengnina- 
tions. The call was initiated, we believe, by Daniel Hill, of 
New Vienna, Ohio, who both deserves and receives the thanks 
uf the friends of peace for his interest in this matter. 

As we turned from the street, bright with sunlight, and gay 
with a moving throng, into the rather gloomy hall of the 
Franklin Institute, where only a smal! company had assembled, 
we were reminded by the contrast between the two scenes of the 
difference between secular and religious concerns. The world 
somehow rushes on with excitement and splendor; but the 
church of Christ gathers here and there its small and humble 
band of disciples for the consideration of holy things. The 
Lord, however, has promised to be present by His spirit with 
even the two or three who meet in His name, and this is an un- 
failing source of comfurt and strength to all who undertake any 
work of philanthropy. This sentiment of hope and encour- 
agement was expressed in the portion of the Holy Scriptures 
read, and in the prayer offered, at the opening of the meetings 


of the Christian Conference. 
oe 
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Christianity in turning his people from war to peace. Mr. 
Dana spoke with genuine eloquence. He said : ** The aborigi- 
nes of America received with cordial hospitality the Furopean 
discoverers. But for kindness the Indians received perse- 
cation. Now the cry is for extermination. No instance exists 
in which a peaceable Christian has gone in simplicity among 
the Indians and sustained a quiet and peaceful character, and 
yet received harm from the Indian. War demoralizes the lud- 
ian, and then destroys him. It is a terrible thing to have 
suldiers thrust amony Us. They come among us with sword 
and gun; they introduce every species of immorality ; they 
cheat and kill; and then the Indian takes revenge. I am an 
Indian. 1 was born in the wouds. The wigwam was my 
home. I put on feathers and beads. I put war-paint on my 
of Rochdale, wrote, saying : ‘There seems nothing cheerful to face, and went out with bow and arrow to take the scalp of my 
write on the subject of Peace or War, except this,—that the | enemy: But God converted me while 1 was praying tw the 
influences in favor of peace are now becoming so strong that Great Spirit in the hollow of a sycamore tree. Then I became 
with millions of men in arms in Enrope, still peace is the rule, peaceable. The Indians do not want war. But the white 
and nations are not so much in the hands of monarchs and min- people provuke us by cruelty and injustice. They cannot civ- 
isters as they have been in past times. When the boundaries ilize us by a.jug of whiskey. May God hasten the day uf uni- 
of nations and races are well adjusted, and when the hindrances versal peace!" Wm. G. Hubbard, of Ohio, made a speech of 
to trade created by hostile tariffs are removed, I think the time | 8°e4t ability, holding the audience in close attention for an hour 
will have come when the intelligence and Christian feeling, |°" “The Folly of War.” - 
and the true interests of nations, will overcome the motives Resolutions were passed requesting all ministers of the gos- 
and passions which lead to war. Wemay hope that in Europe pel to make renewed testimony against war, that parents and 
there will arise some monarch or a statesman of sufficient au- teachers exclude from the hands of youth books fostering @ 
thority and influence to lead his own country and to induce military spirit; that a conference be called next year ; that 
other countries to unite in some resulute effurt fur a great efforts fur arbitration are approved ; and that the peace policy 
reduction of armaments. War is a practice fitted only for of our Government towards the Indians is commended. . 
savage nations, and wholly disgraceful and infamous wheal." conveyed, a8 Corresponding Secretary of the American 
waged by nations ‘prétending to civilization and professing Peace Society, and as a delegate appointed, the greetings of 
the religiun of the Prince uf Peace’? A. very interesting that body, and made remarks suitable to the occasion. 
letter was read from Elihu Burritt, the eminent philanthro- | An Appeal to Ministers was adupted, urging them to preach 
pist ; and, also, from Howard Crosby, of New York Uni- | with increased fidelity the gospel of the Prince of Peace. A 
versity. Mr Crosby aaid in hie letter: ‘‘I am heartily in committee of five, consisting of George W. Taylor, G. H. Pool, 
Win. B. Orvis, Thomas H. Legyett and Charles H. Malcom, 


sympathy with every mouvement toward preventing war, and I ; 
fully believe that a nation need never engage in bloody conflict “4° appointed to nominate an executive committee to have 
There are ways of conference, arbitration, faith charge of calling anuther conference. Upon recommendation of 


orrors of brutal the above committee, the following gentlemen were chosen with 
power to call another Christian Conference : Daniel Hill, F. 
Merrick, W. G. Hubbard, of Ohio; G. H. Pool, Lyman 
Whiting, Wm. B. Orvis, of Philadelphia; David Little of 
New York; Sidi H. Browne, of Svuth Carolina ; Hiram B. 
Hadley, FE. O. Haven, of Illinois ; and W. F. Mitchell of 
Mass. A Committee on Publications was appointed, consist- 
ing of Daniel Hill, B. C. Hobbs, Hiram Hadley and Charles 


Howard Matcom. 


The Conference, 
days, will have its portion of influence in promoting peace U 


earth. We have given only a rapid sketch of its proceedings. 
The delegates represented largely the Society of Friends, and 
many of them ministers, OF connected with institutions of learn- 
ing, or with publications in that body. Indeed, out of about 
forty delegates, we believe about thirty were Friends. This 
fact is sufficient to indicate that the meetings were eminently 


devout, serious, earnest, intelligent, and seeking to be led by a 
truly Christian purpose, We regretted that the audiences 
were extremely sinall. Yet, we have long ago learned that 


not the erewded mult 
power to any meeting. 
in those meetings we ar 
a good result, an 
them fur many days. 


The Conference chose Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., LL.D , 
of Philadelphia, as President; B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana, Vice- 
President; and Hiram Eladley, of Chicago, Secretary. 

The President, of venerable appearance, now in his seventy- 
~ eighth year, a true apustle of peace, upon taxing the chair, 
aiid: “I congratulate you upon this meeting. I am happy to 
take part in its deliberations. We know that our motives are 
right. God has a hand in this work, How glurious to be en- 
gaved ina cause that we know will succeed! He has promised 
that the sword shall be changed to the plowshare. We are 
workers together with God. ‘This is a grand meeting because 
it is in accordance with divine will. The Lord is at the head 
of the movement.” 
Letters from several persons were then read. John Bright, 


with another. 
and prayer open to all by which to escape the h 
strife.’ Along letter was read from John H. Stotsenburg, of 


New Albany, Ind , in which by clear reasoning peace princi- 
ples were recummended, and instructive practical suggestions 


were made. 

Addresses were made by various gentlemen during the Con- 
ference. Rev. W. T. Feltwell, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church spoke of the significance of the times, and of his inter- 
est in the peace cause. Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, 
made an address of great power. He said :— ‘In the year 
1806, in my sainted father’s house, the first Peace Society was 
formed. The changes for the better during the past twenty 
years ought to give us faith that God is favoring our cause 
‘The present is an auspicious time for the friends of peace. 
The intimate connection into which nations ate brought by 
warious facilities are favorable to our cause ” Mr. Wm. 
¥. Mitchell of Lynn, Mass., spoke on ‘ The Miseries of War.”’ 
B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana, read a paper on ‘* War as seen in the 
Old Testament.”’ Rev. Dr. Edward A. Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, read an admirable paper entitled, ‘* My Peace Con- 
fe ssion of Faith.” Rev. Thomas Dana, an Oneida Indiaq, 

= missionary in the Methodist Episcopal Church among the 
Indians in the Indian Territory, spuke upen the influence of 


which continued its sesgions through two 
pon 


With such a Divine presence realized 


‘tude, but the Spirit of the Luid, gives 


e well assured that they accomplish ed 
d that influences for peace will follow after 
C f 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Tue Epiror desires to express his thanks for the generous 
co-operation which he has received in performing the duties of 
his new vocation. He has been enabled, in his office of Cor- 
respondiay Secretary, to open an extensive correspundence 
with friends of the cause, both in this country and Europe ; to 
attend twu peace conventions in Philadelphia; to visit Wor- 
cester and Fitchburg in the interests of the society ; tu speak 
upon peace at public meetings in Liulden, and in Winthrop ; 
and tu write six ur eight leading articles upon the subject for 
the press. 


At a Union Meetine for peace held at Holden, Mass., a 
very large audience, composed of the Baptist and Conzrega- 
tional churches, agsembled, and much interest was shown. 
One young man walked ten miles to attend the meeting. Rev. 
J. K. Chase, the excellent pastor of the Baptist church in that 
place, by his kind interest particularly contributed to the suc- 
cese of the meeting. 


Pror. Lawrence’s Paper. Our readers will be happy to 
see in this number the valuable paper read by Prof. Edward A. 
Lawrence, of Marblehead, Mass., before the Christian Con- 
ference, at the meeting held in Philadelphia last month. We 
wish all men might makea like ‘Confession of Faith in Peace 
Principles "” 

GeneraL-Cesnoia’s Cypriore ANTiQuITIEs have bzen pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. These 
curiosities are of extraordinary value, both for intrinsic worth, 
and as illustrating ancient civilization, dating back one or two 
thousand years befure Christ. Miss Wulf, of New York, 
whose generous hand is open tu many works of art and phi- 
Janthropy, gave $10,000 towards the purchase of this collec- 
tion, We congratulate the Metropolitan Museum upon this 
most valuable addition to its treasures. 


Hon. Epwarpo S. Tosey, the estee ned President of our 
Society, has recently receive! to the hospitalities of his home 
iu Cambridve a distinguished representative of the Russian 
government. So faras we are able to judge, the Czar of Rus- 
sia desires to preserve the peace of Europe. 


PeacEMAKING WITH THE Sioux gets on favorably. Col. 
Buone, one of the Indian Comunissioners sent out recently to 
negotiate a treaty with the Sioux, has gone to Washington, 
and reports success in arrangements for the peaceful removal 
of the Sioux to Jand on the North Canadian River. 


FeLuowsHie AMONGST Nations would be promoted, in our 
humble opinion, by free trade. Adam S nith, the gifted Scotch 
philosopher of the last century, did a great service for man- 
kind by his book ‘* Causes of the Wealth of Nations,”’ in which 
he argued for the principles of commercial freedom. The 
other day, in New York, nearly a hundred eminent men, 
presidents and professors of colleges, poets and statesmen, 
editors and business men, met and dined together at Delmo- 
nico’s in honor of free trade. 


INTERNATIONAL AMENITItS Were Conspicnonsly illustrated a 
few days ago in Philadelphia, at a farewell dinner given to the 
British Centennial Commissioner. Many distinguished gen- 
tlemen were present. Tloquent and happy speeches were 
made on the many practical proofs of good will between 
Britain and America. Such a dinner and speech making are 
far more enjoyadle, and certaiily mure Christian, than the war 
of the Revolution. 
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Tue Uniteo States Consunan AGenxcy at Purtsmuuth in 
England has been discuntinued, for the sake of economy. 
Portsmouth is Envland's greatest naval station, where a con- 
Silar agency has resided fur twenty-five years, and where 
ships of the United States frequently visit. Better keep up 
this port, and economize in the war department. 


Mr. Furnu Burritt published in 1871 a pamphlet on 
‘The Western and Eastern Questions of Europe.’? We re- 
ceived from Mr. Burritt, a few days ago, a copy of this 
painphlet, and upon reading it are surprised at the prophetic 
sagacity with which the author then foresaw some of the 
phases of the Russian and Turkish question which have re- 
cently taken place. 


Mrs. Mary E. Brake delivered the annual oration at the 
Quincy High School Reunion, held in the Town Hall of Quincy, 
Dec. 6th. The oration has been published in the Quincy Patriot. 
and evi.ces marked intellectual abiljty. In the course of it Mrs. 
Blake pays a tribute tu the peace cause, saying: ‘‘Let us 
hope that men will come to sce the wickedness of warfare 
We have outgrown the barbarism of the duel. Stull, when 
nations differ, back we go tu the dark ages. A question, 
which should be decided by standards of law, is thrown upon 
the battle-field. Hecatombs of human lives are offered up; 
industry and happiness are ground to dust ; and wailing rises 
in a tempest of anguish from torn hearts. And to what pur- 
pose? That might, not right, shall still rule. Itisa fearful 
confusion of mind when the crime of murder, which we hold 
detestable in the individual, should lose its deadly significance 
in the mass.”’ 


CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. 


A beautiful illustration of Dr. J. P. Thompson’s able paper 
‘©On the principles which should govern the interevurse ot 
Christian peoples with non-Christian,’’ may be fuund in the 
following article : 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, whose letters from Berlin in this 
piper have been so hivhly esteemed by our readers, has been 
adding materially to his usefulness abroad, by preparing an es- 
say on the principles which should govern the intercourse of 
Christian peoples with non-Christian. ‘This important paper, he 
submitted to the recent Internation! Law Convention in Bre- 
men, and it was referred to a special Commission to report 
upon it next year. 

Dr. Thompson refers to the course of tne United States to- 
wards the [ndians, and to Turkish harbarities in Bulgaria, and 
considers the duty of the nattons of the world when such ques- 
lions arise as are sugyvested by facts like them. ‘The paper is 
one involving much research into national law and history. 
The writer reveals great logical force and Intimate acquatut- 
ance with the subject, and his views will command protound at- 
tention. The purpuse of the discussion will be gathered from 
these sentences: 

‘* My inquiry has reference to the ripeness of Christian Na- 
tions fur some concert of principles that shall govern their inter- 
course with all non-Christian peoples, nut how far such peo- 
ples are qualified to accept the Law of Nations, as it is, but 
whether Christian Nations can agree upon certain just and 
equal rules of dealing with non-Christian peoples under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions of intercourse with them. In other 
words, in what form shall Christian peoples put the Law of 
Nations before non-Christian peoples whom they would eda- 
cate up to its level, and finally win to its authority? This 
question [shall not preaume to answer tu the extentof formu- 
lating principles as rules of action, but shall coutent myself 
with an essay toward such principles. 

The subject divides itself into five categories. 

lL.  Verritory. Upon what principles should Christian Na- 
tions deal with non-Christian peoples in the acquisition of ter- 
ritury found in their vccupation ! 
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2. Commerce. What principles should regulate the com- 
mercial intercourse of Christian with non-Christian peoples? 

3. Humanity, Wow far may Christian nations intetere in 
the afirs of non-Christian peoples to regulate or restrain their 
doings in the interest of humanity? 

4 Public peace and ordcr. ‘To what extent may Christian 
nations undertake the police of the world, with a view to pub- 
lic safetv and order? 

5. Reltgion. ‘Yo what extent and upon what grounds may 
Christian nations interfere with non-Christian peoples in mat- 
ters of religion?’ 

Under each of these heads he states the law of nations as it 
is, and points out paruculars in which improvement or advance- 
ment seems to be called for; ending with a surnmary of the 
principles upon which such reform should be based. 


OPPOSITE FRUITS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


BY REV. DANIEL SAWYER. 


This subject demands the thorough examination of every 
person. Several weighty considerations exhibit the opposite 
fruits of war and peace. 

1. War interrupts the commercial intercourseof nations. It 
destroys public confideuce. and swallows the currency that is 
requisite to keep up a lively commercial influence. All triend- 
ship is destroyed, also, and the contending parties assume a 
defiant attitude. A deadly strife prevails. a determination on 
both sides to conquer, and inthe end though the defeated party 
suffers most, yet both sustain a heavy loss. Not so where 
peace prevails, and nations are on friendly terms. A mutual 
regard for equal rights and privileges is favorable on either 
side, and all channels are open fur a prosperous commerce, and 
wealth to carry it on increases, and the nations are blessed 
with a larve increase. 

2. War diminishes the productive Jahor of nations. The 
most robust young men enter the army, leaving the farm, the 
workshop and all pisees of industry‘to be earried on as best 
they can by those who are permitted to remain at home. This 
greatly hinders the prosperity of uations. Where nations are 
on peaceable terms, productive labor is pursued with no disturb 
ing influences. In such circumstances wealth fluws in from 
every healthful source. 

3. War deranges the currency of nations. Jn examination 
of the history of wars, the mind is overwhelmed with the view 
of statistics. We see that the tide of wealth flows out like a 

flooded streain. Wasting of property appears at a fearful rate. 
Peace, on the contrary, causes wealth to flow in, instead of out 
A few years ago our nation had a surplus revenue. Since then, 
we have suffered under a war with Mexico,and a fearful rebel- 
lion. Where, now, is our surplus revenue? Had we continued 
free from war, we might have increased our revenue, and saved 
an enormous debt. 

4, War has a demoralizing effect upon character. War 
jis aschvol of vice. ‘The commind to Jove one another is cast 
aside. I[latred and revenge burns within. ‘The heart increases 
in hardness under the wholesale destruction of human life. 
The prevalence of peace hasatendency tu beget kindly feelings 
Ie enkindles pleasant emotions, and awakens good will. It 
binds society together in mutual friendship. Peace builds up 
a good character, and protnotes morality, 

5. War is destructive to life, health and happiness. Was it 
no loss to this nation to kill or cripple for life, nearly a million 
wf able-bodied men by the late rebellion? Did it not cause 
much weeping by surviving friends! Had there been peace 

thronghout our nation, instead of the five years of civil war, 
@ur country would have been filled with joyous emotions, and 
a hiph degree of prosperity would have been experienced 

6. War blocks the chariot wheels of the Gospel. The wealth 
that is needed to christianize the natiors, Is wasted by war. 
Could the expense that has been poured out for war have been 
tGrned into benevelent channels, who can estimate the value, 
geving to christianize the nations? Had the labor and self-denial 
spent for war been used for benevolent purpases, our missionary 
© perations, domestig and foreign, instead of being retarded tor 
lack of funds, would have been abundantly supplied. 


Do we not see from the above reasons, the importance of a 


gz @neral attention to the cause of peace! 


PLAIN TALK BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE BULGARIAN HORKOKS AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


But I return to, and I end with, that which is the Omega as 
well as the Alpha of this great and most mournful case. An 
old servant of the Crown and State, ] entreat my countrymen, 
upon Whom far more than perhaps any other people of Furope it 
depends, to require, and to insist, that our Government, which 
has been workiny in one direction, shall work in the other, and 
shall apply all 1s vigor to concur with the other states of Eu- 
rope in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish’executive power 
in Bulgaria, Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in 
the only possible manner, namely, by carrving off themselves. 
Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their 
Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their Parhas, one and all, bag 
and bagyage, shall, | hope, clear out froin the province they 
have cesolated and profaned This thurough riddance, this 
most blessed deliverance, is the only reparation we can make 
to the memory of those heaps on heaps of dead: to the violated 
purity alike of matron, of maiden, and of child; to the civiliza- 
tion which has been affronted and shamed ; tothe laws of God, 
or, if you like, of Allah; to the moral sense of mankind at 
large. There isnota criminal ina Kuropean jail, there is not a 
cannibal in the South Sea Islands, whose indignation would not 
rise and overboil at the recital of that which has been done, 
which has too late been examined, but which remains una- 
venged ; which has left behind all the foul and all the fierce pas- 
sions that produced it, and which may again spring up, in an- 
other murderous harvest, from the soil suaked and reeking with 
bluod, and in the air tainted with every imaginable deed of 
crime and shame. 

* That such things should be done once, is a damning disgrace 
to the portion of our race which did them; that a door should 
he left open for their ever-so-barely possible repetition would 
spread that shame over the whole. Better, we may justly tell 
the Sultan, almost any inconvemence, difficulty, or Juss asso- 
ciated with Bulgaria, 

“Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 


e The mockery of thy peuple, aud their bane.” 


We may ransack the annals of the world, but I know not 
what research can furnish us with 80 portentous an example 
of the fiendish misuse of the powers established by Gud ‘tor 
the punishiwent of evil-duers, and for the encouragement of 
them that do well.”? 

No government ever has so sinned ; hone hasso proved itself 
incorrigible in sin, ur, which is the same, so impotent for ref- 
ormation, If it be allowable that the executive power of Tur- 
key should renew at this great crisis, by permission or author- 
ity of Europe, the charter of its existence in Bulgaria, then 
there 1s not on record, since the beginning of political suciety, 
a protest that man has lodged against intolerable misgovern- 
ment, ora stroke he has dealt at loathsome tyranny, that ought 
not hencetorward to be branded as a crime. 

But we have not yet fallen to so low adepth of degradation ; 
and it may cheerfully be hoped that, before many weeks have 
passed, the wise and energetic counsels of the Powers, again 
united, may have heyun to affurd relief to the overcharged 
emotion of a shuddering world. 


The tenor of the news in regard to Turkey during the past 
week has been pacific. Russia still insists on a short armistice, 
while Turkey 1s willing tw grant one covering the winter 
months in which she cannot prosecute the war to any advar- 
tage. France and Germany support the demand of Kussia, but 
Mngland does not take either side strongly. She ig pruoba- 
bly waiting for events. Every one of the larger Powers is pre- 
paring fur war, but no one seems ready to take any action that 
shall be regarded as a cause of war. ‘This is probably the ex- 
planation of the attitude of Russia, which is anxious to have 
opportunity for pouring her armies into Turkey, but ot pre- 
pared to brave the public sentient of Hurepe by opening the 
war herself. In her reluctance to commence the conflict we 
have an evidence of the growmy seutiment of the world against 
aggressive war. Twenty-five or fitty years ayo there wuu!d 
| have been no such hesitauon.—New York Observer. 
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PEACE THOUGHTS. 


BY OLIVE F. CHANDLER. 


Roll backward ye waters of strife! 

lave not my weary worn feet; 

Your billows embitter all life, 

All quiet and order defeat. 

Your foaming and surging must cease, 
Your rudeness all concert destroys ; 
Your breezes so cruel to peace 
Breaksfibres of Jove and its joys. 


Come Peace, thou fair angel of bliss! 
© bring the sweet waters of Jove, 
Thy wand has a charm to enlist, 

A power to chasten and soothe. 
Peace breezes are fanning the earth, 
‘They hail from the heaven of love ; 
Such triumph and heavenly mirth, 
All kindreds and nations will move. 


-- CHRISTMAS. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


No trumpet blast profaned 
The day on which the Prince of Peace was born ; 
No bloody streamlet stained 
Karth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn ; 
But o'er the peaceful plain 
The war-horse drew the peasant’s loaded wain. 


The soldier had laid by 
His sword, and stripped the corslet trom his breast, 
And hung his helm on high. 
The sparrow’s Winter home and Summer nest ; 
And with the same strong hand 
That flung the barbed spear, he tilled the land. 


Oh time for which we yearn! 
Oh Sabbath of the nations, long foretold ! 
Season of peace, return ! 
Like a late Summer when the year grows old ; 
W hen its sweet sunny days 
Steep mead and mountain-side in golden haze. 


For now two rival kings 

Flaunt o’er our bleeding land their hostile flags, 
And every morning brings 

The hovering vulture from the mountain crags 
To where the battle plain 

Is strewn with dead, the youth and flower of Spain. 


Christ"is not come while yet 

O° er half the earth the threat of battle lowers, 
And our own fields are wet, 

Beneath the battle cloud, with crimson showers— 
The life-blood of the slain, 

Poured out where thousands die that oue may reign. 


Yet soon, o’er half the earth, 

In every temple, crowds shall kneel again 
To celebrate His birth, 

Who bruught the message of good will to men ; 
And burets of joyons song 

Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 


Christ is not come while there 
The men of blood, whose crimes affront the skies, 
Kneel down in act of prayer, 
Amid the joyous strains, and, when they rise, 
Gu forth, with sword and flame, 
To waste the laud in His most holy Naine. 


Oh when the day shall break 
O’er realms unlearned in wartare’s cruel arts, 
Aud all their milltons wake 
Tu tasks of peacetul hands and loving hearts, 
Qn such a blessed morn 
Well may the natiuns say that Christ is born. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 
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RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW. 


LET THE GLAD TIDINGS GO -FORTH. 


The following oft-quoted lines of Tennyson find no fulfilment | Kind Friends and Patrons of the ANGEL or Peace :— 


yet, as the years go by, but our faith accepts them as a cheer- 
ful declaration of a hope which is not doomed to disappoint- 
ment : 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out wild-bells, and Jet him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
he year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the ein, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fallen minstrel in. 


al out false pride in place and blood, 

he civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold : 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that 1s to be. 


Our little Peace paper, for the old and young, was com- 
menced five years ago, for the sole purpose of diffusing the 
noble sentiments of peace and good will everywhere. ‘Too 
long has relentless and cruel war ravaged the fair portions of 
earth— wasting property and destroying life—and yet the fear- 
ful desolation goes un, even among civilized and Christian na- 
tions. The men, women and children of peace should earnestly 
work for the abolition of war and for the coming of the reign 
of ‘* Peace on earth.”’ 

God is pleased to bless even humble means for the advance- 
ment of His cause. The ANnGew kas already performed a mis- 
sion for good and has, we trust, long years of usefulness in the 
future. If so, it must receive the support of not a few, but of 
many in all parts of the land. We cannot affurd to lose a sin- 
gle patron or friend, but must receive a large addition to our 
list, in order to ensure the success of this publication. We 
have earnestly desired to send it freighted with good things on 
peace, temperance, etc., to the millions scattered abroad ; but 
our means are not sufficient to do so. 


Dear friends, we are grateful for the past (no paper has 
warmer or faster friends), but must urge each of you to put on 
the armor anew, and commencing at once, see what great 
things can be done to promote the circulation of the ANnGeL in 
1877. Its terms will remain the same, only covering cost. 
Its value will be increased from month to month. Please read 
carefully this number, and then say, what better or purer gem 
can be scattered broadcast over the land. 


Friends of the good Ancet oF Peace, our appeal is to you. 
Let us have responses, both of good words and money. May 
God put it into the hearts of some faithful stewards of His 
earthly bounty, to contribute as the cause demands, to give the 
Anee- to the hungry children in distant and destitute portions 
of our land. Who knows but a Ladd or Sumner may, through 
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its gentle teachings, be raised up!—able champions to combat 
the war svstem and hasten on the good time coming, when the 
sung of the angels on the plains of Bethlehem shall be ful- 
fillel, bringing ‘* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.”” 

Is it a good cause, a noble work? Then, friends, do your- 
selves the luxury, and cheer our hearts and strengthen vur 
hands, by rolling up a large circulation of the ANGeL oF Peace. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 


December, 1876. H. C. Dunaam. 


STRAINING AT A GNAT. 


Mother —Edwaid, my love, what are you doing with that 
fly 1 

Edward —Playing, Mother, see how he staggers. 

Mother —Let me see, why Fidward, two of its legs and one 
wing is gone. how happened this? 

Fdward.—I pulled them off, Mother. 

Mother.—How could you do such a cruel thing? Did you 
not know that this insect feels pain as mych as you do when 
you hurt yourself? 

Edward.—I didn't know that insects felt, Mother, they do 
not say anything nur make a noise like crying as we duo! 

Mother.— Vhey try to get away from their tormenturs. Do 
you know who made that fly, Edward ? 

Edward.—Yes, Mother, I suppose God did, for the hymn 
says : 
: He who made the earth and sky, 

Also made the litle fly. 


Mother. —Yes, He can give life, but when you take it away, 
you cannot give it again; have you a right to take what dues not 
belong to you ! 

Edward.—No, Mother; but, Mother, what are the bells ring- 
ing for so merrily ? 

Mother.—Bec.vuse our ariny has obtained a glorious victory 
overt the enemy! 

Edward What is a victory, Mother? 

Mother.—The two armies have fought and our soldiers have 
killed more than five thousand of the other side. 

Edward —-Are you glad, Mamma! 

Motlecr.—Yes, Edward, and you must be glad and rejoice ton, 
you should hurrah and clap yout hands, why do you look so 
suber about it? 

Edward —I was thinking why I should be sorry when I kill 
a fly, and so merry when five thousand men are killed, ducs 
God care more tor flies than for men, Mamma ! 

Mother.—Cume, my child, it is time tur you to go to bed. 


A LESSON OF GRATITUDE. 


A gentleman once making inquiries in Russia about the 
method of catching bears in that country, he was told that to 
entrap them, a pit was dug several feet deep, and afier cover- 
ing it over with turf, leaves, etc., some food was placed on the 
top. The bear, if tempted by the bait, easily fell into the 
snare. 

‘*But,’’ he added, ‘if four or five happen to get in together, 
they will-all get out again.’’ 

‘¢ How is that ?’’ asked the gentleman. 

‘sThey form a sort of ladder by stepping on each other’s 
shoulders, and thus make their escape.’’ 

‘¢‘But how doves the bottom one get out?’’ 

‘“‘Ah! these bears, though not possessing a mind and soul 
such as God has given us, yet can feel gratitude; and they 
won't forget the one who had been the chief means of procur- 
ing their liberty. Scampering off, they fetch the branch of a 
tree, which they let down to their poor brother enabling him 
to speedily join them in the freedom in which they rejoice.”’ 

Sensible bears, we would say, are better than some people 
that we hear ahout, who never help anybody but themselves. 

Cross words are very sorrowful to think of. ‘ Little 
children, love one another.”’ 


A GOOD STORY. 


From Ohio comes a capital temperance story Judge Quay, 
the temperance lecturer, in one of his effurts there, got off the 
following : 

‘©All of those who in youth acquire a habit of drinkiag whisky, 
at forty years will be total abstainers or drunkards. No one 
can use whisky for years in moderation. If there is a person 
in the audience before me whose experience disputes this, let 
him make it known. I will account for it or acknowledge that 
I am mistaken.”’ . 

A tall, large man arose, and folding his arms in a dignified 
manner across his breast, said : 

‘*T offer myself as one whose own experience contradicts the 
statement.’ 

‘‘Are you a moderate driuker?’’ asked the judge. 

‘*T am.” 

‘¢How long have you drunk in moderation ?”’ 

‘*Forty years ”’ 

‘‘And you were never intoxicated !”’ 

** Never.” 

‘‘Well,”? remarked the judge, scanning his subject close 
from head to foot, ‘‘yours is a singular case, yet I think it is 
easily accounted fur. I am reminded by it of alittle story. A 
negro man, with a loaf of bread and a flask of whisky, sat down 
to dine by the bank of a clear stream. In breaking the bread, 
some of the crumbs dropped into the water. These were 
eagerly seized and eaten by the fish. That circumstance sug- 
vested to the darky the idea of dipping the bread in the whisky 
and feeding it to them. He tried it; it worked well. Some 
of the fish ate it, became drunk, and fluated helpless on the 
water. By this stroke of strategy he caught a great number. 
But in the stream was a large fish very unlike the rest. He 
partook freely ot the bread and whisky, but with no perceptible 
effect ; he was shy of every effurt of the darky to take it. 

‘¢He resolved to have it at all hazards that he might learn 
its name and nature. He procured a net, and after much effort 
caught it, carried it to a negro neighbor, and asked his opinion 
of the matter. The other surveyed the wonder for a moment, 
and then said: ‘Sambo, [ understand dis case. Dat fish is a 
mullet-head ; it han’t got any brains.’ 

‘*In other words,’’ added the judge, ‘‘alcohol affects only the 
brain, and of course those having none may drink without in- 
jury !”’ 

; The storm of laughter that followed drove the moderate 
drinker suddenly from the house. 


THE ANTS AND THE HONEY. 


A lady once had a pot of honey, which she found often vis- 
ited by ants She tried varivue ways to keep them from get- 
ting atit, but all in vain. At last she fastened a cord round 
the vessel which held it, and let it hang down from a hook in 
the ceiling. 

Now, it happened that there was just one single ant left 
upon that vessel. The lady thought she had swept them all 
off befure she hung it ups but this little fellow had escaped her 
notice. When he found himself alone with that ocean of 
sweetmeats he ate as much as he wanted. Then he mounted 
the rope; climbed up to the ceiling; crossed the ceiling; marched 
down the wall, and made straight for home. 

As soon as he arrived, he told his friends he knew how to 
find the honey, and was willing to show them the way. Dh- 
rectly a great company of them were ready to follow him. 
They formed in a line of march. He headed the line, and led 
them down that cord into the ‘‘happy valley’’ at the foot of it. 
At once they attacked the treasure. Each one took a load and 
started for home. Soon there were two lines of ants to be seen 
along that cord; one was going up full—the other was coming 
down empty. They never stopped till they had left the vessel 
perfectly clean of honey ; and when the good lady came to take 
duwn her jar—behold, it was empty ! 

Of course ants never heard the eighthcommandment. They 
know nothing about stealing, but lay their hands on everything 
they find that suits them. They are noble little fellows; they 
are always ready to help one another, and to share with others 
all the goud things they get. Let us learn from the ants a les- 
son of kindness. 
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Christmas Eve, which brought so much mirth and so many 
happy hopes to most litile children, was a time of great anxie- 
ty and concern to little Johnnie Crampton, for he had heard 
that Santa Claus loved none but good boys, and that only such 
might expect his annual visit. And now, as he was getting 
ready for bed and reflecting at the same time on his past con- 
duct, he had to confess to himself that he had been anything 
but a good boy. 

‘© Of all the bad things I’ve done!’ said he to himself.— 
‘*¢ Let's see, I chopped a piece of the cat’s tail off; | broke 
three window panes with my ball; I stuck Jim Wilson with a 
pin in Sunday school; I got at mamma’s preserves; I stole 
some peaches out of Mrs. Smith’s garden ; I kicked Mattie, 
the house-maid, and—and—.”’ 

He hung his head, for he was thinking of a falsehood he had 
told, when asked who plucked the solitary pear which the 
young pear tree in his father’s yard had borne tor the first time 
that year, and which his father had so carefully watched until 
it should be quite ripe. This falsehood troubled him more 
than all the rest of bis misconduct, and made him very sorrow- 
ful indeed. 

‘¢ The worst of it is,’’? he continued, after a pause, ‘* I can’t 
remember any good things I've done ; I must have been a very 
bad boy. Well, one thing is sure, there’l! be no Santa Claus 
coming down éhis chimney to-night, and it’s no use to hang up 
any stocking or basket.”’ 

In this mood the little fellow said his prayers and went to 
bed. It was long before he fell asleep. Indeed, we think 
be cried himself tu sleep; and, even when he slept, his breath- 
ing was often broken by something between a sigh and a sob. 

It must have been very late last night when a strange thing 
happened. It was never known just how it took place. Some 
said that Johnnie dreamed. 
course he was the only one who could know) that he actually 
saw what happened with his owu eyes. According to his 
story, he became aware of some one softly stroking his fore- 
head, and though only half awake he could perceive the large 
furm and the kind face of dear old Santa Claus bending over him. 

‘*Poorboy! poor boy!’ he heard the dear old Saint mur- 
mur to himself. ‘* He does not /ook like a bad boy. He looks 


S. ways. 


But he always insisted (and of | tices have their eyes on you. 


as if he might become a good ard noble man. If he would 
only learn to be more thoughiful. kind and obedient.”’ 

Here Johnnie fully awoke.—Sirange to say, he was nota 
bit afraid, but quite at ease. Sohe sat up in the bed, and, 
looking into the visitor's face, made bold to say, 

**Mr. Santa Claus, you came down the wrong chimney.” 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Santa Claus. 

‘* Yes, you did,’’ said Johnnie ; ** you meaut to go down the 
chimney of the next house A_ good little boy lives there. 
But I am a bad boy, and you don't love bad boys ” 

‘* Don’t love bad boys!’’ exclaimed the Saint, seeming to 
be quite horrified. ‘* Whe said sot ’’ 

‘* All the people say so,’’ answered Johnnie. 

‘* Then all the people are mistaken,’’ said the good old man. 
‘I do love bad boys; only I don’t love their bad ways; and I 
think—”’ 

Somehow, just at this point, Johnnie fell asleep again, and 
slept a sweet and peaceful sleep But, when he awoke the 
next morning he found on the table beside his bed the very 
things he had wished for ; an express wagon, a new hat. and 
many other things besides. With shouts of delight. he ran to 
exhibit his gifts and tell the tale of his adventure with Santa 
Claus. 

But, all day !ong, he was thoughtful in the midst of his joy. 
He often thought of what Santa Claus had said about bad bovs, 
and made up his mind the good friend of children was even 
much better than peuple believed him to be. 

‘* But,’’ he said to himself, ‘* it seems to me it would be kind 
of mean to take these things and then go un being bad.”’ 

And so Johunie, who at heart wished to be above everything 
mean, began from thatday tobe a more thoughtful, more obedi- 
ent, and strictly truthful boy. Every one noticed the change, 
avd the whole neighborhood, including cats and dogs, had rea- 
son to be thanktul fur the time when Johnnie Crampton found 
out that Santa Claus loved bad boys while he hated their bad 
For after this Johnnie tried to live so that Santa 
Claus would not ouly love him but love his ways too, because 
he was a better boy. 


A THOUGHT 


As achild walkiug by its mother's side, 
Letting her loving hand its footsteps guide, 
Ott stumbles and perchance would fall at last, 
Did not her tightening fingers hold him fast, 
So would I walk along this world of strife, 
Holding my Saviour’s hand through all my life. 
And should my own grow feeble iu its grasp, 
How sweet to feel that stronger, is His clasp, 
As with each fall I come myself to doubt, 
Clinging the firmer t» that hand stretched out, 
And learning svon its tender touch to know, 
Tightening my hold and never letting go. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


A WORD FOR BOYS. 


Truth is one of the rarest gems. Many a youth has been 
lost in society by not allowing it to adorn his character, and 
foolishly throwing it away. If this gem still shines in your 
bosom, suffer nothing to displace or diminish its lustre. 

Profanity is a mark of low breeding. Show us that man 
that commands much respect, an vath never trembles on his 
tongue. Read the catalogue of crime. Inquire the character 
of those who depart from virtue Without a single exception 
you will find them to be profane. Think of this, and don’t let 
a vile word disgrace yon. 

Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed traits! Be 
those yours, my boys, and I shall fear not. You are watched 
by your elders. Men, who are looking for clerks and appren- 
If you are upright, steady and 
industrious, befure long you will find good places, kind mas- 
ters, and the prospects of a useful lite before you. 


The five largest nations, according to population, are in the 
order named, China, Great Britain, Russia, Germany, United 
States, Brazil; according to standing armies, Russia, Germa- 
ny, France, Austria, Great Britain. 
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STONEHENGE AND THE DRUIDS. 


The inhabitants of England, now so celebrated for their ex- 
ertions in the cause of Christianity, were at the time of our 
Savior’s birth idolatrous savages. Their religion was more 
cruel and more dreadful than that which is now professed by 
the heathen vations. amoung whom some of our missivnaries 
are at present laboring. 

They were extremely numerous, living together in small 
towns. consisting of rudely built huts, thatched with straw, 
and feeding large herds of cattle. ‘Their towns were situated 
in immense fozests, the entrance to which. in time of war, 
was stopped up by huge masses of felled timber. The chiets 
adorn themselves with feathers and glittering ornaments. 
What clothes they wore were usually the skins of wild beasts, 
but the common people were entirely naked, and painted them- 
selves blue ‘Their bodies were decorated with figures of tlie 


his companion—‘' anything to start business. I don’t care 
what it is.”’ 

Meanwhile, he tenderly removed his boy’s hand from the 
gate, and, as he caught my eye, J fancied that he thought I 
was staring at him rather rudely. But I don't believe that he 
had the least idea of what 1 was thinking of. Perhaps I 
would have tuld him, if the bars of the gate had not at that 
moment drawn together and let out the crowd, to hurry to the 
cars. 

Dear little fingers, they must not get crushed. It would 
hurt the darling buy, and he would crv, and mother would be 
so sorry. and so would brothers and sisters, and so would father ; 
for he loves his little boy and would not have him hurt for the 
world. 

Father, what will you.'take for that tittle boy’s fingers? 
Ten dollars? A hundrea d.' -s? What will you take for 


ner the life of that dear girlof yours, ~- will run to the door to 
OLA ay eh ee eee her sw & and weleome yo 

Their prrests who were called Druids, lived in caves. woods ee Teh ay ae aaa te lad 7 wr 
and hollow trees. Their tood was acorns and berries, and " Cc. 


All the ** business’’ you could do in a year?! or in five Yu. | 
flush times, such as a war in Europe would make? . 

Have you forgotten so soon what war does! Did you stay 
at home all through our war! In war they kill fathers with 
bullets and mothers with teats and hunger. They are bloody, 
eruel men, those Turks and Russians. Those Bashi-Bazouks 
drive women and children into churches, and there they chup 
them in pieces with swords, and leave their bodies to rot un- 
buried. Little boys, like yours, would have their fingers cut 
oft, and their heads, too. Sweet girls, like yours at home, 
are barbarunsly tortured till mercifully killed. The Cossacks 
are savage, ton. Oh, how horrible such a war would be! It 
wuuld be a war without quarter or inercy, a war of extermina- 
tion between Turks and Christians, a deaperate Moslem war ! 

But it would ‘*start business’’ here ia these United States; 
and that would be such ‘‘a blessing.’’ Little Johnny should 
have such lots of holiday gifts when the day comes arouod 
which celebrates ‘*peace on earth, good will toward men ;°’ 
and Grace should have a gold watch, with a beautiful chate- 
laine ; and mvther should have her new grand piano; and 
father would buy the Axminster carpet which they have wanted 
sv lung for the parlor; and there wonld be such a beautiful 
Christinas-tree at the Sunday-school, and they would sing their 
happy carols to the Prince uf Peace : 

**Anything to start business.’’ 


their drink water. They taught the people to worship the 
serpent, the sun, moon and stars, the ocean, rocks, mountains, 
and other beautiful objects of nature. Among other inhuman 
ceremonies they sacrificed their prisoners of war. They also 
made images in the shape of men. of a prodigious size, con- 
structed of wicker-work, plaited in the same way as our 
willow baskets. These they fill with children, end sometimes 
with men and women ; after which they were publicly set on 
fire, and all who were within them burnt in honor of the god- 
dess of victory ! 

Such was England once, and such she long remained — 
without God, without a knowledge of Jesua, without the Bible. 
and without Sunday Schvuls ; though now, by the blessing of 
the Most High. she possesses all these, and has become a land 
distinguished for her civil and religious privileges How 
happy is the change which has taken place since those days of 
ignorance and barharous superstition ! 

The most interesting remains of the Druidical worship are 
fonnd at Stonehenge, Wilts county, England, on Salisbury 
Plain. They are the ruins of a gigantic Druidic teinple and 
consist of two circles of vast stones, partially remaining upright 
and partially lying prostrate, and which average fourteen feet 
in elevatiun, seven feet in breadth and three feet in thickness, 
generally estimated to weigh from ten to twelve tons, though 
some must exceed thirty tons in weight, and the two largest 
seventy tons each. The outer circle, of which seventeen out 
of thirty stones remain upright, is surrounded by a trench, and 
separated by an interval, eight feet across, from an inner circle 
of smaller upright stones, within which are two groups, having 
between them a large flat stone, termed the altar. 


Nore.—Our last word is this: Read our earnest appeal on 
the first page. Act at once. Let us receive a generous re- 
sponse from each friend. Please help send the ANGREL oF 
Peace al) over the land—flying in all directions—bearing the 
tidings of peace and joy to many homes and hearts, and the 
blessing of God will surely be given. D. 


‘ANYTHING TO START BUSINESS.” 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D D. 


It was on the Courtland street ferry that I noticed him. We 
were buth standing close by the gate and had nearly reached 
' the landing. He was a pleasant-luoking gentleman, about 
forty-five years old, with a calm, placid face and a sedately- 
trimmed beard. His vuice was gentle and pleasant, and he 
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was he. The child felt subdued by the crowd and would 
have been frightened if he had not felt his father's hand. 

‘sThe news, to-day, is warlike,’’ said a gentleman beside 
hiv. ‘* It really looks as if Russia would declare war.”’ 

‘© T hope so,’’ replied he, in the mildest tone. ‘*‘ It would 
be a great blessing to us. I have been saying these six 
months that there would be a war in Europe. We need it 
very much. Anything te start business. Anything! I don’t 
care what it is!’’ 

We had just reached the wharf, and my neighbor looked 
down and noticed that his little boy had put his hand on the 
iron gate which holds the passengers back until the boat is 
fastened. 

‘¢ Take your hand off of the gate, my son,”’ said he, ‘‘or 
you will get your fingers jammed. Anything,’ he repeated to 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

Dear Frienps:— An apology is due for the lateness of 
this issue of the Apvocate, which has, been occasioned by re- 
moval of printing office; nor this alone, but the hardness of 
the times, and the very limited funds at our control, cripple 
our operations, at a time when, with redoubled zeal, we should 
prosecute our truly humane and Christian work. The Ameri- 
can Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 


with one of the greatest reforms of the age. 
lands. A few years since, our beloved Jand was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ 

Fifty years ago, with present complications, Europe would 
have been plunged in war to the bitter end. Now those 
nations are held in check by the men of Peace. Not one is 
ready to say ‘‘ let us fight,’’ but all say ‘‘ we desire Peace.’’ 
Can there be any pvussible doubt, that Peace Societies and Peace 
efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the Divine 
V/e think not. 


that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hastening the 


blessing ? 


grand consummation? Let each friend of our holy cause, at 
ounce, contribute something as an offering on the altar of Peace 


and good will. Yours in the great work, 


H. C. Dunnam. 


Universal Peace will come, and in 
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Mistakes about Peace. 
IV. Substitutes for War. 
V. Ilow to Prevent Rebellion. 


VI. The Books Our Children Read. 
VII Why the World Has Not Been Christianized. 
VIII. Frederick the Great. 


Published by Amasa Lonp, Elgin, Ill. 
A vajualt.e work and should be largely circulated. Price 
£5 cents pec copy. Send tu the Publisher. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


SAVEH YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
TEA STORE, 


88 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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MEMBERSHIP. PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society fur 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to lift members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 


Or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
cian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent In- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur the Advo- 
cate of Peace, who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
| We 


invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 


iment, aad to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of Ged and huinanity, 


Tre ApostLte or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likenes 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1 00. 

Tue StatesMAN or Peace.— The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
capital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1 50. 

THe True Granoeuvr or Nations ann tue War Sys- 
TEM OF THE CommoNweaLTH oF NatTions.—Bound in one 
vulume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 

Reason vs. tHe Sworo.—A book in which it is shown that 
man has no right to take human life ; and that war is a viola- 
tion of nature and revelation. By J. M., Washburn. Con- 
tains 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Boox or Essays.—On important subjects, by T. F. Tukes- 
bury. Price, 50 cents. 

Beckwitn’s Peace MANuat.. —18 mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


DymMonp on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Lire or Fatuer Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
pages. Price, $1.50. : 
Capiran PuntsuMent.—The argument ina nutshell. By 


William G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 

A variety of Peace Tracts, etc., sent at cost. 

The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


NOTICE. 


‘* Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, is quaint and amusing. It is a book for 
the family, and will beguile the long winter evenings. It is 
also a book for Sabbath School Libraries, and will greatly in- 
terest the young. It will be sent by mail from the office of 
the ** American Peace Society, Boston,” for 25 cents; and 
so may be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienua, Ohio. 

H. C. Dunstan. 


‘“‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy. and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. ‘The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose manageinent has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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For the Advocate of Peace. 
SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA, 


BY GEORGE IDE MALCOM. 


THE 


In judging of war it is sometimes well to narrow our vision 
to a circumscribed arena that we may there see at one glance 
the hurror of this institution of barbarism. By examining a 
certain battle, or by marking the effect of war upon a particu- 
lar city, we may often see, in miniature, portrayed the dread- 
fulness of the whole system of international strife. In this 
manner, as well as by arguinent or by an appeal to the moral 
sentiment of men, we inay make a plea fur the cause of peace. 
To portray an evil is sometimes to half correct it, and we are 
sure that if the masses of men could actually see the wve of 
bloody strife it would constrain thein to an advocacy of peace 
For this purpose, we endeavor to purtray in a few touches one 
of the sad pictures of war. Saragossa, built on the site of a 
Roman colony founded by Casar Augustus, from him derived 
its naine; for several aves it was the flourishing seat of a line 
of Mohainmedan princes , in the twelfth century, passing into 
the hands of the Spaniards, Alfonso II there established the 
capital of his kingdom, and thus it became one of, the prom 
nent cities of Spain, beautiful for location, and the seat of 
wealth and religion. Yet. the miserable destruction of this 
fair city is not an exaggerated picture of the evil of war. 

On the mourning of the 20th of December, 1808, Saragossa, 
about to become the scene of one of the most terrific strugeles 
of the world’s history, presented an appearance of strange 
activity. Upon the plain around:the city, extending some 
miles to the muuntaing beyond, were numerous encampments 
of French forces, and troops moving in various directions ; 
while, within the city, soldiers and peasants were at work with 
the utinost industry, adding to the strength of the defences. 
"Whe defensive resources of Saragossa consisted of thirty thou- 
sind regular troups, together with several thousand cannoueers, 
sappers and miners, and nearly twenty thousand citizens and 
peasantry. ‘l’hus, about fifty thousand persons were in the city, 
all excited bv cuurage and fanaticism to defend themselves 
against the French torces. As to fortifications and defences, 
Saragossa was strongly protected on every side. The level 
country around the city, from which the trees and buildings 
had been removed, afforded small protection for the besiegers. 
The bend of the rivers nearly surrounding the city, and the 
nature of the houses and streets gave particular protection; 
while forts and ‘ramparts, built with the ard of science, added 
further strength to the defences of the city. Upun the other 
hand, the united corps of the French, besieging the city, con- 
sisted of thirty-five thousand men of all arms. This force was 
officered by generals of skill and courage, and thoroughly 
equipped with all the munitions of war 

The siege fairly commenced on the evening of the 20th of 
December, when the French advanced in three culumins against 
Saragossa, That evening they drove back the Spanish ad- 
vanced guards, occupied buth sides of the river Huerba, seized 
the aqueduct, and began to plan an immediate assault upon 
some of the out-works The next morning, as the first blush 
of day dappled the eastern horizon, the French made a vigur- 
ous attack upon Monto Tonero, one of the defences of Sar- 
agossa, penetrated between the city and the furt, stormed the 
works protecting the sluices, and threw the Spaniards into 
such confusion that they withdrew into the city. Several days 
passed, while the fortunes of war alternated between the cun- 


tending forces ; but after that, under the direction of Gen. La 


Costo, a distinguished enyineer, the investment of Saragossa 
was speedily cumpleted, though not without great loss to the 
French troops. Soon after this the city was summuored to 
surrender, but Palatox. the leader of the besieged, rejected 
this summons with scorn, answering, ** Saragossa will neither 
be sold nor surrender.’’ Stung by this haughty reply, the 
French redoubled their efforts, working day and night, now 
making an attack upon the castle of Abpafina, now against the 
convent of San Juseph, and now against the bridge over the 
Huerba; and in each case gaining some fresh advantage. 
Following up these advantages the besiegers planted a battery 
of thirty-two pieces of artillery over against the convent of San 
Joseph, at the same time bombarding the city. As the result 
of this attack, the convent was taken and its defenders either 
slain or captured. After many extraordinary incidents, both 
to those in the plains and those in the city; after extravagant 
hope and boasting amongst the Spaniards, and increasing diffi- 
culties and despondeney among the French; and, after the 
destruction of much property and life, the walls of Sarayossa 
were at length broken. and tour chosen columns rushed over 
their ruins and endeavored to enter the town. In this they 
were only partially successful, owing to the resistance made by 
the Spamards with grape and musketry ; but they were enabled 
to establish themselves within the walls. 


The mode of attack and defence now changed. The French 
general, La Cuosto, and also the Spanish colonel, San Genis, 
had died. With these engineers seemed to pass away the 
selence of war, and in its place sprang up the fury and undis- 
ciplined courage of the people. ‘Phe walls having fallen, the 
French possessed themselves of the suburbs and the war was 
transferred to the streets of the city. Now commenced a 
most extraurdinary scene and one happily not often repeated in 
civilized warfare. ‘lhe Spaniards threw barricades across the 
chief streets; mines were planted in the public squares; each 
great church and convent became a fortress; private houses 
were turned into garrisons; the church bells gent fourth their 
deep voices calling the populace to arms; and the whole city 
becaine one battle-ground. The discipline of regular warfare 
having ceased, the French soldiers gave themselves to every 
excess and spared neither the rights of convents, of age or 
sex. As to the Spaniards they were ruled by Palafox and his 
junta with a rod of iron. This man, nov then thirty years 
of age, and with small military. knowledge, yet with a certain 
energy and courage, governed the chaos about him, and out of 
it brought forth for the Spaniards, at least, a terrible and furi- 
ous resistance. Any citizen who mauifested a symptom of 
insubordination against the power of Palafox forfeited his life, 
and daily executions upon the gibbet occurred. ‘The besieged 
resisted the enemy street by street and house by house. Old 
men, women and children, all aided in trying to arrest the 
progress of the besiegers. The scene of dismay and ruin was 
terrible. Mines exploded with awful havoc to buildings and 
hves The air was rent with the rattle of musketry, the 
shouts of the multitude, the crash of falling houses and the 
clangor of bells. Clouds of dust and smoke rolled over the 
city. Wounds and death were upon every side, yet, Sara- 
gossa was unconquered. At length a new terror arose in the 
shape of adreadtu] pestilence. Soldiers in the garrison, citi- 
zens in the streets, and women and children in the houses, alike 
fell victims to this new scuurge. Nearly five hundred deaths a 
day tuvk place. ‘Thuusands of dead bodies were unburied. 
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The odor of corruption filled the air. The plebeian chiefs lost 

heart, and the pestilence destroyed the remnant of strength and 

courage spared by war. Only then, the Spaniards surrendered 
and the siege of Saragossa was finished. 


Brown University, Provinence, Feb., 1877. 


THE SILVER BIRD’S NEST. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


. Founded on the singular incident of finding the nest of a 
hanging bird, in a sycamore tree, formed entirely of silver 
wires, plucked from a soldier’s epaulet. 


A stranded soldier’s epaulet 
The waters cast ashore ; 

A little winged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o’er. 

The silver bright so pleased her sight, 
On that lune idle vest, 

She knew not why she should deny 
Herself a silver nest. 


The shining wire she pecked and twirled, 
Then bore it to her bough, 

Where on a flowery twig ’twas curled ,— 
The bird can show you how. 

But when enough of that bright staff, 
The cunning builder bore 

Her house to make, she would not take, 
Nor did she covet more. 


And when the little artisan 
With neither pride nor guilt, 
Had entered in her pretty plan, 
Her resting place had built ; 
With here and there a plume to spare, 
Abvut her own light torm, 
Of these, inlaid with skill, she made 
A lining soft and warm. 


Bat do you think the tender brood 
; She fondled there and ted, 

Were prouder when they understood 
‘The sheen about their bed ? 

Do you suppose they ever rose 
Of higher powe1s possessed, 

Because they knew they peeped and grew 
Within a silver nest? — Selected. 


PEACE. 


O, Peace! thou source and soul of social life; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges, Art refines, 
And swelling Commerce opens all her ports; 
Blest be the man divine who gives us thee! 
Who bids the trumpet hush his horrid clang, 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage ; 
Who sheaths the murderous blade ; the deadly gun 
Into the well-piled armory returns ; 
And every vigor, from the work of death, 
To gratetul industry converting, makes 
The country flourish, and the city smile. 
Unviolated, him the virgin sings ; 
And him the smiling mother to her train. 
Of him, the shepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chants: and the treasures of his labor sure, 
The husbandman of him, as at the plough, 
Or team, he tvils. With him the sailor soothes, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave; 
And the full city, warm, frum street to street, 
And shop to shop, responsive, rings of him. 
Nor joys one land alone ; his praise extends 
Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day; 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 
Till all the happy nations catch the song. 

— Thompson. 


‘| Governor Hayes. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE. 


BY COL. C. G BAYLOR, OF GEORGIA. 


The alternative of the Southern situation can be briefly stated. 

(1) Either the late slave states of the Union must be placed 
under martial law, or, 

(2) The people of these states of both races must now be 
left entirely free to adjust their own relations — educational, 
social and political. 

For the last eight years we have had at the South a cond?- 
tion of things which has promoted: race conflict and sectional 
alienation, because the policy of reconstruction adopted at 
Washington was wrony, or, because the Government was pow- 
erless to protect the rights of citizenship in those states, and 
enforce its own authority there. In either case we had irrita- 
tion, agitation and antagonism, without any corresponding 
benefit whatever. The helpless Negro has been placed between 
two fires, as it were, in this matter. He has worn a very 
bloody shirt, and worn it for naught. Five thousand pelitical 
murders have been perpetrated at the Suuth among the colored 
citizens within this period of eight years; and yet the law 
has been powerless to vindicate the sacredness of -human life, 
the nation has been powerless to protect its citizens, and the 
North has during all this time been a comparatively helpless, 
if nut indifferent, spectator of this bluody business. During 
all this time we have had a Republican Congress and a Repub- 
lican President at Washington. 

With such facts as these before us, what right have we to 
suppose that four more years of the same policy, under Gov- 
ernor Hayes as President, will produce differentresults? The 
choice of the alternatives stated at the beginning of this article 
is, therefore, evidently a plain one. Congressional interven- 
tion in Southern affairs should now be terminated. Military 
intervention in the local politics of the South should cease. 
The policy of peace should be inaugurated under President 
Hayes and the new era of moral reconstruction entered on, as 
offering the true solution of the Southern problem. The 
Southern people, colured and white alike, should be left en- 
tirely free to adjust their own affairs For the rest, we must 
ian on time, education, and the advancing influences of civil- 
ization. 

Kither this or territorial reconstruction and military govern- 
ment for every state which formed a part of the Confederacy. 

The peaceful solution of the Southern question needs the 
presence of Governor Hayes at Washington as President for 
the next fuur years. A Contederate-Democratic restoration, . 
under Governor Tilden, would unly prolong the conflict. To 
prolong this sectiunal and race conflict is an evil of such mag- 
nitude that every lover of peace and civilization should strive to 
deliver the country from its blighting influences, 

1 have very strong reasons for believing that the leading 
statesmen of the South are prepared for this peace policy under 
The old Whig leadere of the South, without 
regard to present party relations, would sustain his administra- 
tion. In my recent interviews with Mr Stephens and Mr. 
Gordon, of Georgia, and Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, I was 
satisfied that these gentlemen were sincere in their duvotion to 
the cause of peace and to American nationality. According to 
these gentlemen, under no possible circumstances will the 
South become a party to any armed conflict over the presiden- 
tial question. Her policy is that of peace, and peace only. 
Thus the South is now in a position to be once more ‘‘ united 
to the Union’’ (if I may use the expression) in a new bond, 
which nothing can ever break. The opportunity should not be 
loat. For with this political reunion wil] come church reuniun, 
and with this social reconciliation, and so the leaven will work 
gradually until the end we all desire is reached. 

This peaceful treatment of the Southern question throws a 
heavy burthen of moral responsibility in regard to the emanci- 
pated race on its friends North, as well as South. The col- 
ured people will now require all the aid their friends can give 
them ia the education of their children. ‘They will need more 
than ewer the practical and effective sympathy in this direction 
which money alune can supply. With treedom and education, 
nothing cao prévent the steady advance of the Negro iu culture 
and power. He may drop out of our politics, for a time, at 
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least; but he will not drop out of himself. The divine life- 
Instinct which liberty has mreathed into him will do its perfect 
work sooner or later. The Southern Negro feels this already, 
and he will work out his owa salvation, in the face of all the 
difficulties, w hich now confront him in the future. What that 
future is to he involves a question which no human reason can 
answer. We can only — North and South alike — do our duty 
in this sacred matter and commit our motives and the future to 
Him whose almighty hand can alone guide aright, whether the 


guidance be fur the individual, fur a race, or for a nation.— 
The Independent. 


MR. BRIGHT ON A GREAT QUESTION. 


BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. : 


Mr. Bright has delivered an important speech on the Eastern 
question. The English journals report it tully, and, we doubt 
not, it will have a powerful influence on public opinion. Mr 
Bright is acknowledged to be one of the most eloquent of Eing- 
lish statesmen. Impartial Englishmen hardly hesitate to ac- 
cord him superiority above all their other ‘‘ leaders of opinion”? 
as an orator, and not merely as a popular orator. For why 
such a distinction? Is not the public couscience the best crite- 
rion of a statesinan’s character and talent! He that can most 
effectively move the popular mind of a nation should be most 
powerful in its senate. Mr. Bright cannot be surpassed by 
Disraeli or Gladstone. The natiun feels that he is one of its 
few supreme men, and every thing he says is seriously ponder- 
ed. If itis asked Why?! we reply that jt is because the moral 
sense uf the man predominates in all that he utters. He is a 
good ‘ stylist,’’ notably terse, direct and patent. He is prac- 
tical in his logic, dealing in matters of fact, and, when occasion 
requires, in statistical facts—a quality that Englishmen hugely 
admire ; but above all other British statesmen his morale is ac- 
credited by the people He believes thoroughly in Christian 
civilization, and takes his stand before the senate and before the 
people on this belief. He is a striking example of Cicero’s 
precept, that the orator should be a good man, becauee the cun- 
fidence of the peuple is the chief secret of success in eloquence, 
and the popular mind, however corrupt it may be, instinctive- 
ly recognizes and submits to the dictatorship of an orator 
whose moral integrity is not doubted. 

Mr. Bright never hesitates to take his stand befure the peo- 
ple on some grand moral principle. He believes that men 
have consciences. and that to touch the underlying moral sense 
of a nation 1s the most effectual means uf compelling and fash- 
loning 11s policy —if not immediately, yet in the long run ; and 
to the genuine statesman (we speak not of the mere politician) 
success in ‘* the long run ”’ is the only success. This late 
speech is an admirable example. Though he discusses with 
commanding good sense the minor questions of expediency as 
involved in the designs of Russia, the interests of Kingland as 
connected with the control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
etc., yet his chief postulate is the moral wrong of war on the 
part of England for Turkey ; and as an essential preliminary to 
this, the moral inexpediency of war in general. His speech is 
80 constructed that no mere politician, no pettifogger, can gain- 
say it. After freely dealing with the questions of practica- 
policy involved in the discussion, he lifts the minds of his heart 
ers to the Joftiest ethical views of the subject, and leaves it at 
Jast tu the instincts of their conscience. This we call the high- 
est possible lugic And while the highest for cultivated minds, 
it is alsu the most comprehensible, the most intelligible, and the 
most effectual to the popular mind. 

For example. after showing that the war with the American 
Colonies was, according to the present unanimous judgment of 
Englishmen, wrong and useless; that the war with the French 
Republic and with Napoleon |. was equally sv ; and that the Cri- 
inean War was utterly so—as Kinglake has shown—he rises 
into a high moral generalization on war itself, and utters this 
striking passage. ‘* Now, can it be possible that any thing like 
this can be necessary? It seems to me that the whole world is 
wrong, that every thing is wrong in the creation and ar- 
ranyeiment of the conditions under which men live on this earth, 
if man himself is not very wrong in having brought matters 
to this dreadful condition’’—this universal resort t» carnage for 
the decision of internatioual questions that vught to be deter- 


mined by the best intelligence and conscience of mankind ; 
this useless waste of life and property; this acknowledged 
uselessness of more than a hundred years of Mnglish wars! 
How sublimely superior to the ordinary passionate and infatuat- 
ed reasoning in detail of politicians 1s such a grand general- 
ization ! 

It will be said, to be sure, that such generalizations do not ap- 
ply in the practical troubles of States; that nations, when they 
come into collision, must drop them, and descend to the details 
of steel and lead, of fire and blood. Alas, then, for what you 
call human reason, for your ethical systems, fur your divine re- 
ligions! But are these, indeed, only dreams! Is it impossible 
to give thenr practical application in the affairs of States! Is it 
necessary that, to determine a high and solemn question of 
international ethics, you must array, in opposite lines of battle, 
hundreds of thousandg of men—of Christian fathers of fami- 
lies, bruthers, sons—and with resounding music and thunder- 
ing cannon set them to cutting each other’s throats, massing 
them in hecatombs uf rent and bleeding carcasses! Is this states- 
manship ? Is this Christian civilization? Should this be the 
logic of Christendom in the nineteenth century ! 

In the name of the moral universe, in the name of Almighty 
God, we must repel any such conclusion. We must take our 
stand hy the side of the great Christian statesman of England, 
and protest against this abnegation of the moral] law of the 
world —this practical denial, by human governments, of the 
government of the infinite Jehovah. 

It is precisely because enlightened nations hesitate so much 
to admit the moral generalization propounded by Mr. Bright 
that military slaughter, legalized murder, is thus found to be 
inevitable Let the truth be generally admitted by states- 
men; let the true light in upon the minds of the people ; let the 
appeal of humanity, of reason, of Christianity, be fairly ad- 
mitted into the cabinets of the nations, and the right way ot 
avoiding war will not be difficult to find For more than half a 
century the proposition to settle international difficulties by ar- 
bitration was advocated by a class of philanthropists in America, 
England and France. *They were laughed at as sentimen- 
talists. Narrow-minded political thinkers smirkingly ogled 
them as big-hearted but little-minded men, though their logic 
was such as archangels might well approve. At last the An- 
glo American difficulty was made the test of this so-called sen- 
timental folly, and no more splendid example of international 
wisdom has occurred in modern history. ‘‘ Arbitration ’’ is no 
longer a sentimental illusion; it has been found to be one of the 
moat simple, most rational modes—if not the only rational mode 
—vof settling the disputes of nations. The nations, then, have 
at last got a glimpse of clear reason in this matter. What they 
now need is to be kept steadily to it in spite of their immense- 
ly wasteful provisions for mutual butchery. The people must 
be taught, by such reasoning as Mr. Bright’s, that war is an 
infinite crime. Sovereigns and statesmen must be brought to 
feel (what is ethically, soberly true) that he who occasions 
a war is a murderer, incomparably more guilty than any high- 
wav assassin or Thug ; that every lost Jife, every widow and or- 
phan, occasioned by his crime will appear against him at the 
final judgment of God, that inevitable retribution will overtake 
him; that, in other words, there is a moral government over 
this world, and it will stand forever. Thus rulers and people 
must be made to fee]. and then the barbaric crime will give way 
to arbitration, to reason, to conscience. Mr. Bright shows 
how such a reformation ought to be brought about. First, by 
Christian conviction ‘* This crime of war,’’ he says,** has 
heen going on for eighteen hundred vears after men have adopt- 
ed a religion whose founder is the Prince of Peace, and which 
was intended to bring peace on earth and good wil) to men. 
After all these years the peace has not come. Among nations 
we find hardly a trace of it, century after century.’’ Secondly, 
Christendom should be made to correct this enormous failure 
by its religious teachers. He estimates about 50,000 of these ia 
Fingland. ** What,’’ he exclaims, ‘* What have you forty or 
fifty thousand preachers been doing with this great question— 
yon, the ministers of the Princeof Peacs? I believe the Church 
can do more for it than all statesmen.’? He summons them to 
the sublime work. God grant that the ministry may respond 
the world over! Their verdict could establish arbitration as a 
new and permanent institution of Christendom. : 

* 
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Tt is proper that the Editor, in this, the first number of the 
Apvocate for the year of our Lord 1877, should extend to his 
readers an affectionate salutation. It is not too late, even now, 
to wish all the readers of the Anvocate a Hlappy New Year. 
Besides, there is, perhaps, # stronger reason than even the ac- 
custumed new year’s greeting why we should speak these 
words to our readers; and that is because we have not yet 
made our formal bow of respect to our new friends, whom we 
shall henceforth meet from time to time in the companionship of 


True, we have been performing the duties of ou 
| 
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this journal. 
office of Corresponding Secretary several mouths, but somehow 
in the rush of cares we have neglected the polite duty of 
saying, ‘** 1 am very happy to make your acquaintance,”’ to our 
circle of new friends. We make the best atonement in our 
power, therefore, at this late hour, by wishing all our readers 
health, peace and happiness, and promising to try to do what- 
ever may be in our power to promote these propitious circum- 
stances. 

It ie with a heart full of seriousness and tenderness that we 
say these words. We feel a sincere diffidence in endeavoring 
to express our emotions, Indeed, it is perhaps the less neces- 
sary that we allempt to express now our feelings in entering 
upon our new vocation, inasmuch as our sentiments were 
stated in our Jetter of acceptance of the call of the American 
Peace Society; which letter, through the kindness of our 
esteemed co-laborer, the Recording Secretary, has been placed 
before the readers of the ApvocaTe in a previous number. All 
we said in that letter, and much more of like nature, is in our 
heart to-day. After three months of deliberation we accepted 
the call extended to us by the Society, conscious of the respon. 
sibilities to be assumed, but in faith Jeovking to God, and in 
trust looking to our co-laboreis, for aid in carrying out our 
duties. To-day we feel mure profoundly than ever the need 
both of Divine help and of human sympathy in order that we 
may have success in our mission. 

It is not becoming in us, just entering upon our new tasks, 
to propose particular innovations, or to announce a programme 
of what we purpose to accomplish. True, we have high and 
well defined hopes, which by the prayers and labors of faith we 
desire to see take shape in fact; yet, it is better we should now 
exercise the grace of modesty, keeping our plans in our own 
mind awhile, and letting time, experience, the wise and affec- 
tionate counsel of our eminent co-laborers in the Society, and 
above all the shaping hand of God, be sufficient to crystallize 
into action and history all our most ardent aspirations. The 
American Veace Society has an honored history of nearly 
half a century; has received the apostolic labors of William 
Ladd, of George C. Beckwith, of Janes Browning Miles; has 
the syinpathy and support of scholars, statesmen, philan- 
thropists, clergymen and distinguished men of all walks of life, 


in all parts of our country; has accomplished in a quiet and 
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persevering way, by its public meetings, its publications and its 
influence open intervational law, a vaat work in promoting 
peace principles; and, more than all, it never had beture a 
higher mission, or a greater hope of influencing the nations for 
peace than now, with the assistances of the new impulses of 
present civilization and Christianity. herefore,we may well bid 
our readers and all friends of peace to render us their hearty 
co-operation, With the prayers, and industry and benevolence 
of many co-laborers we may hope to accomplish a good work ; 
but without sympathy, or hberal contributions, or hearty co- 
operation from all the friends of peace any devotion upon our 
part cannot be of much avail. 

One point only concerning the hopes we have in our work 
will we here particularly mention. This we do because it im- 
mediately relates to the Anvocate or Peace. Itis this: we 
earnestly desire to make the ApvocaTE a repusitory of instruc- 
tive and valuable information, relating to the whole subject of 
peace ; to secure orivinal contributions from eminent and schol- 
arly men; and, in brief, to make our magazine of such worth in 
its distinctive department, that our readers shall be induced to 
bind the numbers into a volume at the end of each year, finding 
these volumes valuable in all years to come, as affording a sort 
of encyclope tia of peace literature. ‘Towards this end, the 
December number each year will be accompanied by a neat 
title-page, and a careful and complete index for the year. Let 
our readers therefore preserve their numbers for binding. 

Now, having had this familiar talk with our Jarge circle of 
new acquaintances, the Editor once more makes to them his 
affectionate salutation, and wishes them prosperity and peace 
from the Lord evermore. C. H. M. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

The civilized world continues to be keptin suspense concern- 
ing the relationship between Turkey and Russia. As we look 
towards the East a lurid light is seen gleaming alony the heri- 
zon, as though a portent of coming war; and then a clearer 
brightness breaks upon the sky, a sign of continued peace 3; 
and then clouds gather over all, as though the war-storm was 
about to break forth immediately. So are we kept in continual 
watching. What are the signs of the times to-day? It is 
dificult to tell. Matters, however, seem to have a serious as- 
pect Telegraphic despatches tell us that Russian pioneers 
have arrived on the Danube, and are examining sites for 
bridges ; that work on the Roumanian railway and the sum- 
mer residence of the Prince has been stopped, as war is believed 
to be imminent; that the Russian war office is preparing circu- 
Jars of instruction to the army; that the various powers have 
withdrawn their ambassadors from Constantinople ; that the 
Montenegrians want war, and are making enthusiastic prepa- 
rations to resume hostilities ; that the Ottoman E:mpire is fired 
with fanaticism ; that the Czar is not inclined to recede from 
his positive position ; and that mighty preparations for war 
are going on upon eea and land. All these are certainly omi- 
nous tokens. 

Ic is profoundly interesting just at this point to notice the 
position of the European powers apart from Turkey and Rus- 
sia. It is said that Russia before making formal proposals for 
common action sounded the various powers of Europe, but that 
none of them are prepared to go beyond the moral pressure of 
withdrawing their ambassadors from Constantinople. This is 
especially true of Austria. It is evident that Austria is uot 
prepared to participate with Kussia in coercive measures. 
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France has refused to furnish the Porte with officers for the 
gendarmerie. Germany seems more than ever disposed to keep 
a strictly neutral position. 
at Varzin keeps his own counsel, and refuses to tell what he 
means; but his countrymen are expressing their minds with 
great freedom, and give the world clearly to understand that 
they care very little for the Turks, and not much for the suffer- 
ing Christians, so that their father-land is spared being called 
upon for money or men for the war England has ordered her 
fleet to Eastern waters, and her troop-ships are making ready 
to carry forces to the scene of action; but, however public 
officials may make a show of sympathy for Turkey, and may 
have a genuine jealousy of Russia, it is evident the English 
people are not disposed to burden theinselves with additional 
taxes, and to make a sacrifice of lives, for the sake of the Otto- 
man Einpire ; and, also, it is apparent that the powerful pro_ 
tests made by John Bright before the people, and by Henry 
Richard befure the parliament, against rendering aid to Turkey, 
have aroused immense sympathy throughout Great Britian. 
Therefore, in face of this refusal from Austria, France, Ger- 
many and England to participate in the war against Turkey, 
it seems evident that Russia must press her course alone ; and 
this the Czar at Moscow has declared he will do, and if neces- 
sary exact by force from Turkey what he knew beforehand 
could not be otherwise obtained. 


Prince Bismarck from his seclusion 


Therefore, if the storm-clouds of war now gathering porten- 
tously in the Fastern sky really break forth into the thunderings 
and flamings of batule, Murope will stand by and see the national 
duel goon alone between Turkey and Russia. If the strife 
actually comes between these two powers it will be terrific. 
Russia has already marched a large army to the frontier. Tur- 
key is doing all within her power to match her great antayonist, 
As the Turk entered Europe by the sword he will leave it only 
by the sword. From the first the Turk has shown a wonderful 
stubbornness ; all the concessions he has hitherto made have 
been nominal ; he retains his cruel power over his Christian 
subjects; he believes that his national Ife and his religion is 
now at stake; In the inosques of Constantinople and of every 
town in his Empire the people are fired to enthusiasm by the 
preaching of a holy war ; and if he fights now it will be with 
unsurpassed * fierceness. 
subjects in the Ottuman Kimpire, ready to sacrifice their lives 
in defence of their ruler and their religion, their territory 
and their homes. That the Turks can fight history proves. 
The Turkish soldiers of to-day are muscular, intelligent and 
brave ; they are well officered ; they bear the greatest tatigues 
and hardships, eating coarse food, and content with a miser- 
able pay of thirty pisstres, or a dollar and twenty-five cents, a 
month ; and they are well supplied with arms and ammunition: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island having sent them five hundred 
thousand Martini-Ifenry rifles, and a vast store of ammuni 
tion, at a cost of ten millions of dollars, besides vast supplies 
received from many other sources. Upon the other hand, 
Russia has immense resources, religious fanaticism and an 
army of wonderful numbers and discipline. Hence a war be- 
tween these two powers would present a spectacle of such de- 
struction and death a3 mfght well fill with horror the minds of 
all men. 


Alas! 


societies of all the world, or the moral influence of al] Chris- 


It 


What can the American Peace Society, or the peace 


terndom itself, do in the presence of such gigantic dangers ? 


There are twenty eight millions of 


is only by looking into the Word of God that we get an answer 
to our questions. We are there told that naticns shall learn 
war no more. The word of the Lord has spoken it. We be- 
lieve it. Therefore we strive for the coming of that day. 
‘The more firinly rooted the war systein seems, and the more 
feeble peace principles seem in the presence of that system, the 
more the hands of our faith-prayer' and faith-work shall be put 
forth upon the columns of that edifice, like the hands of the 
blind Sampson upun the two middle pillars of the house of 
Dagon, ull bowing with all our mht by the aid of the omni- 
potent Jehovah it shall be overcast, and the fabric of peace 
upon earth shall be built upon its ruing. C. H. M. 


DEATH OF DR. CASWELL. 


It is with peculiar sorrow that we record the decease of the 
Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., UL.D., formerly President of Brown 
University, and fur many years, and at the time of his death, 
the President of the Rhode Island Peace Society. He depart- 
ed this life at his residence in the city of Providence, on the 8th 
of January, at the ave of nearly seventy-eight years. 

Dr. Caswell was born in Taunton, Mass.; graduated from 
Brown University in 1828; studied theology under the 
distinguished Rev, Dr. Stoughton, at Columbia College, Wash- 
ington; became professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy in Brown University ia 1828, and continued in this 
position thirty-five years ; became President of Brown Univer- 
ity in 1868, and continued in that position five years. Dr. Cas- 
well held many positions of trust and influence, which we can- 
not here atteinpt to enumerate, in departments of scholarship, 
of philanthropy and of religion. He was a devoted Christian, 
a courteous gentieman, a spirited citizen, a devoted friend and 
an eminent scholar. His Christian sympathies were most 
generons, and while from conviction a member of the Baptist 
denomination, he yet loved ardently all the church of Christ. 
In the face of much opposition, he stood firmly for liberty of 
communion at the J.ord’s Table for all disciples of Christ, 
whether or not of his sect. 

It was our great happiness, during our Jong pastorate in 
Rhode Island, to have much precious acquaintance with Dr. 
Caswell; at times to have him in our home and pulpit ; and 
at tines to be his guest. We always found in him a wise 
counsellor and an affectionate friend. He was an ardent friend 
to the peace cause ; and as President of the Rhode Island Peace 
Society, wag a valuable auxiliary to the work of the American 
Peace Society, sometimes remitting a hundred dollats to the 
treasury of thissociety. We were expecting to receive great aid 
from his counsel in our present work, and our last call upon him, 
only a few days before his death, and our Jast letter written to 
him, was in tegard ta the work of our Peace Society. 

His obsequies were held in the First Baptist Meeting-house 
of Providence. President Rubinson, Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
Rev. Dr. Taylor conducted them. A vast assembly of eminent 
men from all parts of the State, and from far beyond, were pre- 
sent. We made it a special errand, in love and honor of his 
memory, to attend. Now, as we goon in our work, we feel that 
his loss to us canscarcely be replaced. Yet, immeasurably 
greater is his loss tomany departments of scholastic and reli- 
gious enterprise. He has fini-hed bis earthly labors. Tis 
memory is crowned with honor. C.H.M. 


Hon. Wm. Beach Lawrence ot Newport, who has given 
much attention to the electoral question, is in Washington. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Neutrat. Territory has been proposed by a German 
gentleman, who has expressed his quaint ideas upon this sub- 
ject in a pamphlet of much interest. He brings out in a new 
light the utter absurdity of the present war system for settling 
international difficulties, and makes a curious plea for peace 
principles. He suggests improvements in the arrangements 
for and the conducting of war as follows:—the European 
powers shall set aside a neutral territory, to be devot&d entirely 
to bloodshed ; all other territory is to be held inviolate; all 
fighting is to be confined to comparatively small bands of highly 
trained combatants ; the neutral territory is to be fitted up with 
admirable contrivances to cure, and large hospitals with surgeons 
and nurses, and depots of artificial limbs are always there to be 
in readiness for the wounded ; the neutral territory, devoted to 
martial purposes, and to curing purposes, is also tocuntain vast 
cemeteries for those slain in battle, or perishing of wounds or 
disease ; any two'nations desiring to fight shall hire this ter- 
ritory, for the use of which there shall bea regular scale of 
prices ; they may also hire all kinds of weapons for destroying hu 
man life ; and last but not least, all charges are to be paid strictly 
in advance, thus forming an immense revenue, to be devoted to 
the maintenance of wounded and disabled soldiers, and of the 
widows and orphans of those slain in battle. Bravo! we 
unanimously vote this German theorist an honorary meinber of 
the American Peace Society. His theory is admirable. We 
only with becoming meekness make one suggestion, it is that 
geome Yankee genius now invent men-machines, worked by in- 
ternal springs, to do all the fighting upon said neutral territory. 
Then we will shut up our office, and declare the peace cause 
triumphant. | 

Nissoue, a young man of respectable position, residing near 
Marseilles, france, has recently given practical exemplification 
of his peace principles by refusing to bear arms. Being tried 
before a court martial for this offence he gave as his excuse that 
his religious principles would not allow him to slay his fellow 
man, and quoted texts from the Bible in support of his views. 
The judge, in obedience to the Jaw, condemned him to two 
months in prison, and then to be incorporated for twenty-eight 
days in a jine regiment, and in default of non-compliance to be 
tried for rebellion. We have written to Nissole expressing our 
interest in his case, and asking further particulars. 


Tue WEek oF PKAYER this year had as themes on Thursday 
prayer for natione; for rulers, magistrates, and statesmen ; for 
philanthropic and benevolent institutions ; and for the mainten- 
ance of peace. We may well take heart when the Christian 
Church throughout the world thus prays for peace. 


Cuerire HAnoum, a Turkish lady who exhibited extraordi- 
nary courage during the sieve of Lubinje by the Montenegrins, 
has received from the Ottoinan government the order of the Med. 
jidie. May the same government have occasion to confer its 
highest order now upon sume man or woman who will bring 
peace! | 

Tue Nationa, Dests of Europe, Asia, Africa, America 
and Australasia amount in the aggregate to twenty-three thou- 
sand millions of dollars. The chief source of this enormous 
indebtedness has been actual war, and the vast expense of keep- 
ing up war establishments in the time of peace. What can 
the American Peace Society, and all peace societies, and the 
whole Christian Church do in the face of such war customs! 
Our help is in Gud ! 


Tue Tavpoo Mission in New Zealand was formerly a 
flourishing mission, with twelve churches and a native Christ- 
ian industrial colony at the central station. But war occurred 
and destroyed the mission! Rev. T. S. Grace has been sent 
out by the Church Missionary Suciety to reorganize this mis- 
sien, and will begin by rebuilding the mission-house, schvol- 
house and cottages for native preachers. War, even in the 
far away quarters of the earth, is a great hindrance to the spread 
of the gospel. 


Gon-Barree For THE Porte have been dispatched to Turkey 
within a few weeks, manufactured by a large firm in Antwerp 
in accordance with a contract made between the firm and the 
Turkish government. They were of the kind known as the 
Endeaus patent, and were two thousand and five hundred tons 
in quantity. This is not a particularly happy fact for the con- 
sideration of the association for the refurm and codification of 
the law of nations, which holds ite annual meeting at Antwerd 
next summer. | 


Tue Erximos, as we are informed by a writer who has giveo 
careful attention to the character and habits of this interesting 
people, do not quarrel. If any one gets angry and uses harsh 
words, no reply is made. Thisends the dispute and preserves 
the peace, as it takes two sides to make a battle. This is an 
admirable practice for domestic and social life. [t would save 
avast amount of misery in families and communities, if this 
practice prevailed every where. 


Tre Stupy or Intrernationat Law had a curious turn 
recently given to it by a Peking bookseller, who, in reply to a 
learned Chinese official, reading upon that subject, filled out 
an order for works in the E:inglish language upon this theme 
by including amongst the law books three novels : G. P. R. 
James’ ‘* The Smuggler,’’ Ouida’s ** Under two Flags’’ and 
Scott's ‘* Pirate.”’ 


THomas Evwarps of Scotland has had conferred upon him by 
Queen Victoria an annual pension of £50 because of his ac- 
quirements as a naturalist. We are happy to see the arts of a 
peaceful vocation thus rewarded. Is it not better to give a 
pension to a student of nature than to a student of war! 


Captain Brown, of Chicago, has jreceived the Servian 
gold cruss for gallantry in the battle of Alexinatz, where he 
lost aleg. When will governments reward meno for heroic 
services to prevent war ? 


For the Advocate of Peace. 
POMP OF WAR. 


[The following letter from a gentleman who served as a cap- 
tain in the army during our Jate civi] war, and who has witness- 
ed the scenes of battle and hospital, gives valuable testimony 
concerning the emptiness of the pomp of war.—EpIToR. ] 


New York, Feb. 1, 1877. 
Epitor Apvocate or Prace,— 

The ** pomp and circumstance of war ”’ 
reads very prettily to those careless as to the real meaning of 
words. Yes, the ‘*pomp’’ incident to war is attractive, the 
first going out éo the tented field, the martial strains, the daily 
reviews of large lines of splendid bodies of men arrayed as 
soldiers is inspiring to the recruit and the Jooker-on, who, 
when the show is over, can return to eomfort and home. Burt 
after the ** pomp’? is seen, must come the * eircamstance’’ in 
its turn, —- a few of these Jatter such as ** broken health,’” Joss 
of limb or lite, in ways too horrid to record. Yet it is a fact 
that to-day several millions of men are kept in fighting order 
by the various nations of the earth so that any real or fancied 


sounds well and , 
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insult can be immediately punished. What folly ! 
has had experience in the tented field, the battle and the hos- 
pital can ever again wish to experience the horrors of those 
places tou often looked upon by our youth as experiences tu be 
desired. 

May this nation’s glory in the future be that it will war no 
more ualess driven to it, for I am not of those who believe that 
yet has come the time when wars shall cease but that it is com- 
ing. I dw believe and hope it will soon be the time when Peace 
will be written upon the frontlets of the nations of the earth. 

The follewing beautiful lines on ‘* Peace’’ written by Henry 
Vaughan who died’ in 1695, I find in my scrap-buuk and think 
they should go the *‘ grand rounds’’ again. 


My soul, there is a country ,— 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry, 
All skilful in the wars ; 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger, 
Commands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracious friend, 
‘ And oh, my soul, awake,— 
He did in pure tove descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One who never changes,— 
‘Thy Gon, thy life, thy cure! 


AGITATOR. 


For the Advocate of Peace. 
OUR CAUSE AT THE WEST. 
Mt. Morris, Ill., Jan. 30, 1877. 


Dear Bro Matcom :—lIt occurs to me that you may feel 
interested to know of the work in whith I have heen engaged 
for two weeks. Our old friend Amasa Lord, whom you 
know formerly as Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
arranged for me to deliver ten lectures in Northern Lilinois, be- 
fore lecture assuciations, churches and schovls. While but 
tew of the audiences have been very large, at every point we 
have had preachers, editors or college professors present ; and 
it is a matter of especial encouragement that the lectures have 
received hearty eudursement frum all these classes, almost 
without exception. Is not this a clear proof of the advance- 
ment of public sentiment on this subject? At this place, 
where there is a seminary with 125 students, I spoke on Satur- 
day night to less than 100 students and others, there being an 
admittance fee charged at the door. The next night (Sab- 
bath) I spoke of Jesus as ‘‘ Prince of Peace,’ to an audience 
of 500 to 700 people. I received the must hearty endorseinent. 

While at Elgin, the great watch manufacturing tuwn, I was 
most hospitably entertained by that zealuus friend of peace, 
Amasa Lord. He 1s well advanced in life and his health is 
feeble. but his head is still clear and his heart warin with love 
fur God and man. I was snowed in two days at his house and 
I confess tu you that, enthusiastic as | had counted myself, my 
zeal received a new inspiration by witnessing the devotion aud 
ardor of Brother Lord. Both he and his noble wife and 
daughter give their entire time tu the work of peace and 
temperance. Besides the entire time of these three, he gives 
largely of his own means in the gratuitous circulation of his 
paper, The Informer, and other peace matter. 

If we had more euch devoted wurkers in the peace cause as 
Brother Lord, we should svon have a better world. I gu now 
to the State of Iowa, where I have thirty or forty engagements 
to lecture and many of them are at culleges. By the grace 
of God, I am determined that the college students shall not 
be ignorant of peace so far as I can reach them. 

Yours in the cause, Wa. G. Hussarop. 


Who that] - 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE AND TRIUMPH. 
BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


The following poem, of rare poetic heauty, and of peace sen- 
timents admirably adapted to these times, was recited to us by 
an eminent Christian lady, interested in the cause of peace, and 
we write it down from her recitation.—[EpiTok. } 


Who would not be a Christian ? Who but now * 
Would share the Christian‘s triuinph and his hope ? 
His triumph isbegun. ’Tis his to see, 

Amid the chaos of a world convulsed, 
A new creation rising. Mid the gloom 
Which wraps the low concerns of states and kings, 
He marks the morning star; sees the tar East 
Blush with the purple dawn: he hears a trump 
Louder than all the clarions and the clang . 
Of horrid war, swelling, and swelling still, 
In lengthening notes, its all-awakening call— 
The trump of jubilee. Are there no signs, 
Thunders and voices, in the troubled air? 
Do ye not see, upon the muuntain tops, 
Beacun to beacon answering! Whu can tell 
But alt the harsh and dissonant sounde, which long 
Have been—are still—disquieting the earth, 
Are but the tuning of the varying parts 
For the grand chorus, which shall usher in - 
The hastening triumph of the Prince of Peace ! 
Yes; his shall be the kingdoms. He shall come, 
Ye scoffers at his tarrying! Hear ye not, 
E’en now, the thunder of his wheels! Awake, 
Thou slumbering world! &’en now the symphonies 
Of that blest song are floating through the air— 

« Peace, peace on earth, and glory be to God !— Selected. 


For the Advocate of Peace. 


A SONG OF PEACE. 
BY REV. D. SAWYER. 


To plowshares let the swords be wrought, 
Let truth and righteoueness be sought ; 
And spears tu pruning-houks be changed,— 
The world with war nu more deranged. 


Then furrow deep the tented field, 
Broadcast the seed for harvest- yield, 
And prune the blooming bough of peace, 
In hope of fruit a rich increase. 


Let tyrants from their thrones be hurled, 
The flag of war forever furled ; 

The implements of death destroyed, 
The camp deserted, and made void. 


The tented field shall wave with grain ; 
No friends shall weep o’er graves of slain ; 
The bugie-blast forever cease, 

The world rejoice in smiling peace. 


A story is told of a little boy who was in the habit of heating 
[all the animals abvut his father’s place. A mule was bought 

one day, and the boy, armed with a thick stick, whacked the 
mule from behind, and the mule kicking him in the face, knock- 
ed him into a fence corner. 

As he was picked up he said to his father : 

*¢ Do you think I will get well ?”’ 

‘6 Yes.”’ 

‘¢ Will [be as pretty as I was before?’ 

‘¢ Well, nu, my son, you won’t be as pretty, but you will 
have a good ‘deal mure sense.”’ 


The Italian Government has manufactured an 100 ton gun, 
32 teet long, receiving 440 pounds of powder to a charge, and 
throwing a projectile weighing 2000 pounds. The King of 
Italy, as an expression of his satistaction of the gun, conterred 
upon Sir Wm Armstrong, who produced it, the Grand Cruse 
ot the United Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazate. ‘ 


WHAT OF THE DAY? 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 
Like the low thunders of a sultry sky 
Far-rolling ere the downright highinings glare; 
Ihe hills blaze red with warnings: foes draw nigh 
Treading the dark with challenge and reply. 
‘Behold the burden of the prophet’s vision— 
The gathering hosts — the Valley of Decision, 
Dusk with the wings of eagles wheeling u’er. 
Day of the Lord, of darkness and not light! 
It breaks in thunder and the whirlwind’s roar. 
Even so, Father! Let thy will be done— 
Turn and o’erturn, end what thou hast begun, 
Jn judgment or in anerey : as for me, 
If but the least and fratlest, let me be 
Evermore numbered with the truly free 
Who find Thy service perfect liberty ! 
] fain would thank Vhee that my mortal life 
Has reached the hour (albeit through care and pain) 
When Good and Evil, as for final strife, 
Close dim and vast on Armageddon’s plain ; 
And Michael and his anvels once again 
Drive howling back the Spirits ot the night. 
Oh! for the faith to read the signs aright, 
And, froin the angle of thy perfect sight 
See Truth’s white banner floating on before ; 
Aud, the Good Cause, despite of venal friends, 
And base expedients move to noble ends : 
See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends, 
And, through its cloud of dust, the threshing-floor, 
Flailed by thy thunder, heaped with chafHl-ss grain ! 
— Selected. 


TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 


....Prince Nikita has declared he will never make peace unless 
he receives additional territory. Official statistics show there are 
now over 06,000 Bosnian refugees on the Cretan frontier. 


.-.-A telegram received in London from Teheran says: ‘Tn 
view of England’s neutrality Persia is likely to observe a pacific 
policy toward Turkey, unless great pressure is exercised by Russia.” 


...-Lieutenant-General de Pavia has been made a recipient of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Ferdinand, and accorded a pension 
of $2000 a year for lis services in suppressing the cantonal iusurrec- 
tion in Andalusia. 


..-.There is an apprehension that war would inevitably result 
in a collapse of Russian finances, and create a very serivuy crisis 
for the commerce of Europe. 


.-..Great excitement continues in the Basque Provinces of 
Spain cencerning the conscription, and especially in the mining 
districts of Somnowostro and Galdames. Several war. steamers 
have arrived’at Bilbao aud been placed at the disposal of the mili- 
tary authorities. 


.... It is positively stated that the Porte intends to introduce, of 
its own accord, the refurins demanded by the powers at the Conter- 


-e+:The Weis’ special from Vienna stater that the powers have 
acreed not tu interfere with the negotiations between Turkey and 
Servia unless Turkey’s conditions intringe on Servia’s rights as 
estublished by the treaty. 


...-The Plenipotentiaries who were detained at Constantinople 
after the close of the Conference rendered important service by per- 
suading the Porte to inaugurate reforms of its own free will instend 
of yielding to the advice of the war party to force a rupture with 
Ruossia by nnmediately attacking Servia. 


-...Tt is asserted that Midhat Pasha has addressed a conciliatory 
dispatch to the Pronces of Servia and Montenegro, proposing a 
direct understanding with the Porte before the expiration of the ar- 
mistice. ‘The Turkish Ainbassadors have been ordered to communi- 
cnte this step to the various cabinets. Midhat Pasha has also 
ordered the Provincial Governors to maintain friendly relations with 
furcign cousuls und residents and to take weusures to prevent dis- 
orders. 
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.The Times Belierade dispatch confirms the reports that 
Midhat Pasha bas proposed peace negotiations to Servia. The cor- 
respondent adds that this fine stroke of diplomacy is to force Rus- 
sin’s hand, The Servians will not dure to refuse the Porte’s over- 
tures, unless Russia openly promises to support Servia. Hence 
Russia will be compelled to declare herself or lose agsistance of 
the Servian army and Servian territory in case of war. 


...-In the U. S. Congress, Mr. Allison, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported, with amendments, the Military Academy 
Appropriation bill at West Point. It appropriates $11,UU0 for the 
pay of the band. 


-...In Congress Mr, Windom reported back the Fort*fication Ap 
propriation bill, with an amendment increasing the appropriation 
for the armament of the seacoast defences from &1]00,U00 to 
$200,000, 


....In Congress Mr. Field of New York, said in regard to the 
comprom’se electoral bill: * TD have watched the progress of this 
bill with intense interest, for while Dthoueht it was unquestionatl vy 
within the competence of Congress, [ was sure it was a just: and 
honorable settlement and the best method of escaping an  impend- 
ing calamity, WhileT shall take nu part in its turther discussion, 
Tcannot refrain from expresing my admiration of the fidelity, the 
courage, coupled with the moderation, of the members of the Cun- 
current Committee on both sides aud in both houses of Congress. 


.... Rev. Daniel Waldo once said: “*ITam an old man now 3; I 
have seen near a century. Do you want to grow old slowly and 
happily? Let me tell you. Always eat slowly—imasticate weil. 
Go to your occupation smiling. Keep a good nature and soft tem- 
per everywhere. Cultivate a good memory, and to do this you: must 
be communicative 5 repeat what you lave read; talk about it. 
Dr. Johuson’s great memory was owing to his communicativencss.’” 


. We have here a shameful commentary on American morals 
and manners. The California Advocate says of the Chinese girls in 
the Mission House at San Francisco: ** Strange as it may seem, 
there is a school of some twenty girls in this city who can net ven- 
ture on the streets together without receiving abuse and having vile 
epithets applied to them, and if they escape a shower of stones they 
consider themselves extremely fortunate. They are quite well-be- 
haved girls while in the streets, and look neat and tidy.” 


...At a recent Temperance Conference in the parlors of Mr. 
Wm. E. Dodge, New York, Dr. Willard Parker, we are told, set his 
square shoulders against the folding doors and emphasized the 
danger from the hereditary appetite tor strong drink. ** When the 
lust ‘fur the bottle gets into the bluod,.’? he said, ‘it makes drinking 
easy and reformation dificult. The hardest cases I have ever 
undertaken have been hereditary tipplers. | Every) parent who 
drinks is in danger of having drunken sons and daughters.’’ 


. Prince Gortschakoff has issued a circular to Russian repre- 
sentatives at the courts of other European Powers, afirming the 
desire of his Government for an amicable settlement of the Eastern 
question. 

....An interesting lecture was delivered by Dr. FE. C. Wines, at 
Cooper Institute, on *¢ Prison Reform.’ Dr. Wines reviewed the 
Various systems of prison discipline tn the civilized world, and pro- 
posed plans for the mudification and improvement of our methods 
in this country, 


What would be thouvht of men and women—if such could 
be found—who would rejoice, fire guns, iluminate towns and 
praise God over the recent railroad disaster In Onto, by which 
more than a hundred aud twenty men, women aud children 
were crushed to death and many of their bodies burned beyond 
recopnition? Well, you can be thinking of such ideal wretehes 
as you please, while another question, involving matter of fact, 
is propounded, viz: What, in the light of Christianity, must 
be thought of Christian men and women (including ministers 
of the gospel) really rejoicing (in a manner similae to the 
supposed case) over the news that a thousand men have been 
butenered and manvled to death in a battle, and twice that 
number wounded t Tf it be said that the contending armies 
were ‘* enemies,’? we reply itis possible that not one of the 
slayers or the slain had any ill-feeling toward each other, or 
even knew each other beyond the fact that on each side the rank 
and file of the butehers and the butchered are but the blind 
tools of a few ambitious, weak and wicked rulers who would 
have the soldiers believe they are doing God service in thus 
destroying the lives of one another. 


nM 
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VII. 


MY ANGEL MOTHER, 


In the Jand bevond the river, 
Under the skies forever fair, 
Dwells my sainted angel mother, 
Watching for my coming there. 
One day o’er the silent waters, 
At the setting of the sun, 
Went she with the mystic boatman, 
And her earthly life was done. 


Much I miss her at the twilight, 
When the shadows veil the skies ; 

For she used to sing at evening 
Many tender melodies. 

I have stood in old cathedrals 
Where a hundred singers sung, 

Bat their voices never thrilled me 
Like her voice, when I was young. 


She would take her time-worn Bible, 
When the lamps were all alight, 
And from that God’s word she read us 
Truths to guide our steps aright ; 
And she whispered us of heaven, 
Where the many mansions are; 
And while she was here among us 
Heaven seemed not so very far. 


Oh, I know the angels met her, 
When the boatman rowed her o’er, 
And they sang a song of welcome 


When her feet touched the heavenly shore. 


There she waits the heavenward coming 
Of the one she loved on earth ; 

On her face and heart the glory 
Of her new, immortal birth. 


Sometimes, in the twilight silence, 
I fancy she is near, 
And I listen for her blessing, | / 
Which I feel but do not hear; 
Then I Jong to hear her calling 
From that fairer shore than this ; 
For my heart grows weary waiting 
Four my angel mother’s kiss. 
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“THEY SHALL NOT BLUSH FOR THEIR 
FATHER. ” 


Two men had entered into an agreement to rob one of their 
neighbors. Every thing had been planned. They were to en- 
ter his house at midnight, break open his chests and drawers, 
and carry offall the silver and gold they could find 

‘* He is rich and we are poor.’’ said they to each other, by 
way of encouragement in the evil they were about to perform. 
‘‘He will never miss a little gold, while its possession will make 
us happy. Besides, what right has one man to all this world’s 
goods? ”’ 

Thus they talked together. One of these men had a wife 
and children, but the other had none in the world to care for 
but himself. The man who had children went home and joined 
his family, after agreeing upon a place of meeting with the 
other at the darkest hour of the coming night. 

‘* Dear father,’’ said one of the children, climbing upon his 
knee, ‘* I am so glad you have come home.’’ 

The presence of his child troubled the man, and he tried to 
push him away; but his arms clung tightly about his neck, 
and he laid his face against his cheek, and said in a sweet and 
gentle voice: 

‘* T love you, father!”’ 

Involuotarily the man drewthe innocent and loving one to his 
bosom, and kissed him. 

There were two older children in the man’s dwelling, a hoy 
and agirl. They were poor, and these children worked daily 
to keep up the supply of bread, made deficient more through 
idleness of the father than from lack of etnployment. These 
children came home soon after their father’s return, and brought 
him their earnings for the day. . 

‘* Oh, father,” said the boy, ‘* such a dreadful thing has hap- 
pened! Henry Lee’s father was arrested to-day for robbing ; 
they took him out of our shop when Henry was there, and car- 
ried him off to prison. I was so glad it was not you, when I 
saw Henry weeping. And he hung his head for shame of 
his own father! Only think of that! ’’ 

‘* Ashamed of his father,’’ thought he. ‘* And will m 
children hang their heads, also, in shamet No, no; that shall 
never be.’’ 

At the hour of midnight, the man who had no children to 
throw around him a sphere of better influence, was sitting at 
the place of réndezvous for him whose children had saved him. 
But he waited in vain. Then he said: 
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‘* T will do the deed myself, and take the entire reward.”’ 

And he did according to his word. When the other man 
went forth to his labor on the next day, he learned that his ac- 
complice had been taken in an act of rubbery, and was already 
in prison. 

** Thank heaven for virtuous children!" said he with fervor. 
‘* They have saved me. Never will I do an act that will cause 
them to blush for their father.’’ 


THE BOW IN THE CLOUDS. 


Once, when I was a little girl, I disobeyed my mother. 
After that I was afraid, and went to an old barn a good way off, 
so that my mother could not find me. All at once it began to 
rain so hard that I could not go back to the honee. oT sat 
still and thought of what I had done. I remembered that God 
had seen me disobey, and that He was angry at people who 
did wrong. It kept on raining harder yet, and I was afraid 
that Gud was going to drowu the world because I was so bad, 
just as he had done in Noah's time. 

I put my face down in the hay and cried. Pretty soon I felt 
my father touch me. 

‘s What isthe matter, Louie! ’’ he asked. 

: a have been very naughty, and God will never forgive me,’’ 
said. ‘ 

Father took me in his arms and carried me to the door. 
The rain had abated. I louked up and there in the sky was a 
rainbow, its beautiful colors shining in the sun. 

My father said to me: ‘** When Noah came out of the ark 
none of his children could forget the awful flood which had left 
the earth so lonely. Every time it rained they must have been 
afraid that the flood was coming again. And when they did 
wrong they thought that perhaps God would punish the world 
as He had done before. So God told Noah that the rainbow 
should be a sign that he would never drown the world again, but 
‘woald watch over men. And when men saw it shining after 
the rain, they were to remember God's goodness ; and He 
would look at it and remember His promise to them. So the 
rainbow would be a token between God and men.” 

: I would rather not have God watch me, I am so naughty,’’ I 
said. 

Then my father told me how God loves us, and when we do 
wrong is ready to forgive us, if we are sorry for our sin and 
confess it. He sent His dear son to die for us. For His sake 
He is willing to forgive all our sins instead of punishing us 
It made me very happy to think God loved me, and was willing 
to forgive. And after that, every time that I saw the rainbow 
it was a sign to me of the blessed promise of God to take care 
of us.— Melbourne Spectator. 


LOST SOMETHING. 


**Boo! hoa! hoo !’’ cried a chubby little boy, at the top of 
his strong lungs, twisting his sweet face into a terrible thing 
that did not look like a face at all. 

**Boo—oo—hoo! hoo !”’ 

‘*What's the matter, little boy,’’ asked a kind gentleman 
who was passing by. 

‘*Oh—h—hoo! I’se los’—lost something, and can’t find it, 
aad Oh—hoo—hoo !’’ 

‘‘Never miod, my little fellow, I'll help you to find it ;’’ 
and the gentleman went into the front yard and began looking 
= the ground for a dime, or a quarter of a dollar, or a whis- 
tie. 

** Taint lost there,’’ cried Johnny scornfully. ‘It's so big 
you can see it in a minute !”’ 

‘*What is it you've lost, my poor little man?’’ asked the 
gentleman kindly. 

“It's my mamma—it is—’’ sobbed Johnny; ‘ and she’s 
gone to Grandma's, and Uncle Sam’s, and Aunt Molly’s, and 
a shoppin’, and to market, and to the ’ternal meetin’, and 
everywhere, and left me. and Oh—ho! boo! hoo!” 

So violent did Juhnny’s screams become now that his new 
friend thought he must have been lett alone in that big house 
by mistake, and although in haste to take the cars, he stopped 
and said, ‘‘Come to the next huuse and wait gl! your muther 
comes in.”’ 


’ 


ed 


Just here a side door opened, and a pretty lady came ovt 
and said, ‘*Why, why, what is all this noise about, Johnny ?”’ 

*«J— Jost—you—mamma—and—you—was not—anywhere !’’ 
sobhed the little boy. 

The lady smiled, and said, ‘‘I was only in my own room ;’’ 
and a glance at her showed that she had been there to put on a 
pretty, fresh lilac muslin, which made her look even sweeter 
than the mamma her fvvlish little boy thought he had lost, be- 
cause she was not in the sitting-room. 

Johnny spoiled his pretty face, and made his head ache, and 
the kind gentleman lost his train, all because the silly little 
boy cried for nothing. This is what big folks call ‘‘burrowing 
trouble ;’’ and it isa very foolish thing to do.— The W 


AND THERE SHALL BE ONE FLOCK, ONE 
SHEPHERD. 


Prophetic thought of unity and peace, 

W hich ever filled the blessed Saviour’s mind ; 
When men from cruel wars and stnfe should cease, 
And friendly intercourse the nations bind. 

One Shepherd and one Flock there then should be, 
By the good Shepherd guided, watched and fed ; 
Dwelling in peace, or wandering safe and free 

In pastures green, by the still waters Jed. 

Not to exalt one nation did he come, 

But all to gather in one sacred fold. 

To make of earth, as heaven, a peaceful home ; 
By prophets long in prophecy foretold. 

Hasten ye ages ! til] the world fulfil 

The word of Christ, and learn the Father’s will. 


FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE. 


The office door opened softly, and a stranger im poor, aciled 
soldier clothes walked in. The man who sat at the desk was 
a lawyer—a judge—and he was very busy over the papers of 
a pending suit. It was in the days of the civil war. 

The stranger had borne his share of the suffering that was 
in the land. He had been wonnded in battle; and weak and 
emaciated, he was on his way back to his native State and 
town. But the busy judge scarcely raised his eyes te louk at 
him. The poor soldier had taken off his cap, aud stood feel- 
ing, confusedly, in his pockets. 

‘*T have—I did have a—a letter for you, sir.” 

The judge tuvok no notice of the timid, hesitating werds. 
He was very busy, and he was cwenscious only of a teeling of 
annoyance that a stranger should break in upon his twne. 

The confused, nervous search in the peckets continued, and 
the judge grew still more annoyed. He was a humane man ; 
but he had responded to so many soldiers’ applieations already 
—and he was very busy just now. The stranger came nearer 
and reached out athin hand. A letter, grimy and pucket- 
worn, lay on the desk, addressed to the judge. 

‘s[ have no time to attend to such’’—But the impatient sen- 
tence was checked on the good man’s lips. The handwriting 
on the letter was the handwriting of his son. He opened the 
letter and read : 

‘*‘ Dear Father—The bearer of thie is a soldier diecharged 
from the hospital. He is guing hone to die. Assist him in 
any way you can, for Charlie’s sake.”’ 

And then judge A furget how very busy he was. His 
heart went out toward the poor siek suldier, and ‘: fer Charlie's 
sake,’ his own seldier-boy tar away, he leaded him with gifts 
and acts of kindness, and ludged him, till he cuuld send him 
on his way rejoicing. 

God’s hands are full of werk. His sind is busy with the 
cares of the universe. But ao request ean failio win His at- 
tention that is made for ‘*Unrist’s sake,’’ His ewn beloved 
Son.—L£achange. 


A little boy who attended a temperance meeting was asked 
by his father when he rewrned : 

‘SHave you learned anything, my bey ?”’ 

‘Yes, father, | have. I have learned never to put strong 
drink to my lips; for it has killed thoueands of peuple anaual- 
ly, and how do I know that it will net kill me ?”’ 
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A CHRIST-BEARER. 


Among the many legends of the early Christian Church, 
there is scarcely one more beautiful and useful, than that of 
Christopher, the giantsaint. His form, in the pictures, is that 
of a man of huge proportions, with along pole in his hands, 
and walking through a flood, bearing a child on his shoulder. 

The story of the ages is, that weary of the world and sin, 
he went intu the wilderness and dwelt in a cave near a rapid 
stream, and spent his life in ferrying travellers across it, taking 
— on his back, and steadying his step with the pole in his 

and. 

It was his own work, and it was a good work, but it did not 
help him in working out his salvation. 

One night he was asleep in his lonely cave. It was a dark 
and stormy night, and the river raged within its banks, and not 
a star lighted the gloom of the desert. Above the roar of the 
waters, and the howling of the winds, he heard a cry of dis- 
tress. 

{t came from the other side. And it was a child’s voice. 
He had never heard the voice before, nor one like unto it He 
listened, and this is what he heard: 

**Come, and take me across the river.’ 

He was, fur the first time in this desert-life, unwilling to 
Jeave his bed, on the ground, and go out into the darkness and 
storm and rushing stream. But into his hardening heart there 
came the child’s small voice, soft as a flute, but piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and this is what en- 
tered his ear: 

‘*Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, and you shall 
find rest to your soul.”’ 

Strange were the words to this giant saint, who spurned 
every yoke and would not learn of any, least of all of one who 
spake as a child. 

But a new power pulled at his heart-string, and he rose up 
with a strong purpose to obey the call. It was only a child, 
he was sure of that, and the work would be nothing to the loads 
he had often carried across. He would be doing no great good 
to bear a little child, and it would not be much of a Joss if it 
remained on the other side, or perished in the stream. But he 


would go, and take it up, and bear it, in prompt obedience of 
the voice that he heard continually : 

‘‘Come, come, for my locks are wet with the rain, and the 
night winds are cold ; come, come.’’ | 

Out into the wild storm he went, and down into the deep and 
dangerous river: and, on the other side, when he had gained 
the bank, he found standing there a child of wondrous beauty, 
stietching out his hands and still calling to him: 

‘‘Coine, come, take me on your shoulder—my yoke is easy 
and my burden is Jight.”’ 

Around the brow of this speaking babe was a halo, as if his 
head were crowned with shining stars. The giant stood fora 
moment filled wtth awe, and then kneeling at the child’s feet, 
and being yet too high for him to sit upon his shoulders, he 
prostrated himself before him, beseeching him to throw his 
little arms about his neck, and cling fast while he would bear 
him safely through the waves. 

The storm had risen yet more fiercely, and the night was 
darker and the dangers of the way more frightful. At times 
the strong man staggered. His staff lost its hold in the stony 
bed of the river. And now and then the struggling saint, just 
ready to be swept away, would hear a soft voice whispering in 
his ear: 

‘Fear thou not, for I am with thee, be not dismayed : I will 
strengthen thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of MY RIGHTEOUSNEss.”’ 

And in the storm without and the fiercer storm within his 
soul, these words, ‘‘My rIGHTEOUSNEsS,”’ fell upon his spirit 
like a calm when the tempest is overpast. Whose ricghTg£ous- 
Ness? The saint had heen going about to establish his own, 
he would have given his life-bluod to cleanse his soul; but he 
had found no rest: and now, now, just as he was plunging in- 
to a deeper flood, and the current was too strong for his stal- 
wart arm and staff, he heard the same sweet child-voice from 
the lips that touched his ear, saying : 

‘‘When thou passest through the waters, [ will be with 
thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. For 
I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.’’ 

And then he knew it was the Lord! Theholy child Jesus! 
He had taken him into his arms, set him on his shoulder, 
bowed his neck to his service, and with willing heart and ten- 
der love had yielded to his yoke. This child was now his 
Saviour. Cheerfully and in triumph he trod the way over, for 
now he had found the Lord. ‘The Loro my Righteousness.”’ 
Not my own good works, but the Lord. I took Him and he 
proved my salvation. 

Into the saint’s cave thechild went, and there made Himself 
and his salvation known to the giant, who, in saving another, 
had found a Saviour. And the child gave him anew name, 
CuristopHer, which means Christ-Bearer. Like the parables 
of the sweet gospels, some of these old Jegends have precious 
truths in them. And when you are thinking of the birth 
and child-life of the blessed Savivur, it is well to remember 
what is taught in this ancient story.— Observer 


SAM’S NEW TEACHER. 


We have a new dog at our house whois more kind and neat 
than some boys I know. Sam, his little master, sometimes 
rides on his shaggy back and calls him ‘‘ Pony.’’ Sometimes 
Sam runs in from play with his muddy rubber boots, and leaves 
tracks all over the kitchen oil-cloth which poor tired Susan has 
just washed. 

Lion has learned to wipe his great paws on the door-mat. 
When he sees how careless Sam is, he goes from one foot-print 
tu the otter, barking at each one, and looking up at Sam, as if 
to say, ‘* Why can’t you be as neat as a dog, and as careful to 
save hard work for a poor girl?’’ Juion barks very loudly, as 
if scolding, when Sam throws his cap and cvat and mittens on 
a sufa or chair; and the little fellow begins to know what the 
new dog means, for when he hears the loud ‘* Bow wow,’’ he 
runs and hangs up his coat and cap. 

With such a teacher, Sam will soon be a very kind and neat 
boy, I think.— Exchange. 


‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 


toward men.’* 
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BE KIND TO MOTHER. 


The poor stricken child stood beside her mother’s lifeless 
form, heart-broken and comfortless. Gently her friend smoothed 
the fair hair on the child's damp forehead, and endeavored to 
Jead her to submission to the Divine will. But still in broken 
accents came the wailing cry: 

‘* T shall never hear dear mother say that she forgave me.”’ 

By degrees her teacher learned that in the beginning of her 
mother’s illness, the child had said an unkind word to her. 
which proved to be the last that she ever heard from her little 
daughter's lips. 

** T didn’t go to kiss her good-night for the first time in my 
life,’’ said the weeping girl, ‘‘ and the next morning she was 
delirious, and never knew any of us again. O, what would | 
give now if I had never been cross and impatient, and said that 
unkind word! ’’ 

How careful we ought to be always to speak kind and loving 
words to each other. We cannot tell when it may be the last 
time we will have our friends with us. ‘* For some go forth 
in the morning that never come home at night.’? Thoughtless 
words,— sharp words that carry a sting in them — how they 
wound some gentle, sensitive heart. If we have ever been so 
unhappy as to speak these bitter words, and the opportunity to 
make amends is lost forever — 


‘*O, with what sincere repentings, 
With what anguish of regret, 

While our eyes are overflowing, 
Wlil we cry, ‘ Forgive, forget!’ ”’ 


“THE BIBLE SAYS I MAY.” 


I am a Jittle soldier, 
And, though not very old, 
I mean to fight for Jesus, 
And win:a crown of gold. 
I know he makes me happy, 
And loves me all the day ; 
I'll be his little soldier : 
The Bible says I may. 


I love my precious Saviour 
Because he died for me ; 
And, if J did not serve him, 
How sinful I should be! 
He gives me every comfort, 
And hears me when I pray ; 
I want to live for Jesus : 
The Bible says I may. 


I now can do but little ; 
Yet, when | grow a man, 
I'll try to do for Jesus 
The greatest good I can. 
God help and make me faithful 
In all I do and say ; 
1 want to live a Christian: 
The Bible says I may. 


HORACE MANN ON WAR. 


In Peace, homicide is a crime; in War, it is an honor, and 
the conqueror’s laurels grow luxuriant according tothe streams 
of human blood with which he fertilizeas them. In Peace the 
incendiary of a single dwelling is punished ; in War, the light 
of conflagrated cities becomes a halo of glory around the cun- 
queror’s head. In Peace, a pirate is the enemy of the human 
race ; in War, the privateer, who, against the belligerent, 
answers to the pirate, seizes honorable plunder. In Peace, the 
greatest proportion of robbers and thieves, stamps a communi- 
ty as most iniquitons and debased ; in War, the greatest num- 
ber of robberies and thefts, with the greatest amount of pil- 
lage, measures the financial glory of thecampaign. In Peace, 
he who creates property, diffuses comfort, and adds to the 
commun weal, has the huzzas of the multitude, titles, insignias, 
wealth, fame. In Peace, he who provides for widows and or- 
phans, feeds the poor and is the cripple’s staff, is beloved while 


living and honored when dead; in War, he who makes wid- 
ows and orphans, robs their bread, and with his broadsword 
and cannon-ball cripples mankind by wholesale, is often the 
contemporary ido] and the historic hero. In Peace, it is the 
duty of the priest to pray fur his enemies, and to prepare souls 
for eternity; in War, he prays for their ruin, and helps to 
send the souls of both sides to eternity unprepared. 


MR. CHOATE AND THE AMBITIOUS 
PLOWBOY. 


A great many boys mistake their calling, but all such are 
not fortunate enough to find it out in as good season as this 
one did. 

It is said that Rufus Choate, the great Jawyer, was once in 
New Hampshire, making a plea, when a boy, the son of a 
farmer, resulved to leave the plow, and become a lawyer Ike 
Rufus Choate. He accordingly went to Boston, calied on Mr. 
Choate, and said to him: 

‘‘] heard your plea up in town, and I have a desire to 
become a lawyer like you. Will you teach me how?”’ 

‘* As well as I can,’’ said the great lawyer. ‘‘ Come in and 
sit down.”’ 

Taking down a copy of Blackstone, he said : 

‘* Read this until | come back, and 1 will see how you get 
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The poor boy began. An hour passed. His back ached, 
his head and legs ached. He knew not how to study. Every 
moment became a torture. He wanted air. Another hour 
passed, and Mr. Choate came and asked : 

‘- How do you get on!’”? 

‘*Geton! Why, do you have to read such stuff as this? ”’ 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘* How much of itt” 

‘* All there is on these shelves, and more,’’ looking about 
the great library. 

‘6 How long will it take? ’’ 

‘* Well, it has taken me more than twenty-five years.’” 

‘¢ How much do you get!”? 

‘*My board and clothes.’’ 

‘6 fa that all?” 

‘* Well, that is about all that I have gained as yet.’’ 

‘** Then,’’ said the boy, ‘1 will go back to plowiog. 
work is not near so hard, and it pays better.” 


on 
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To ouR Reapers. — We are happy to say, that many of 
our friends have responded nobly and promptly to our appeal to 
sustain and enlarge the circulation of the ANGEL oF Peace for 
1877. If allothers will, in their turn, do as well, in the months 
to come, this will prove the golden year of the Anegn. It is 
our custom to send a reminder when a subscription expires, 
and, unless renewed with the money sent, to discontinue. This 
is our only safe course to pursue. We cannot offer premiums 
for subscribers, but much prefer to have volunteer agents, who 
are peace-makers, and who, for love, will work patiently and 
earnestly in the cause of ‘‘ The Prince of Peace.'? May they 
soon be numbered by thousands. H. C. D. 
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Hill’s Cronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and events. 
No Sabbath or Bible School should be without it, and no stu- 


dent of the Scriptures. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


‘Two numbers of the ApvocaTE are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are doing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give then in condensed form columns crowded with 
the most excellent and freshest peace matter. We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the Apvocate 
more promptly. More money, more promptness The Ameri- 
can Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the yreatest reforms of the age We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few years since, our beloved Jand was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ 

Fifty years ago, with ptesent complications, Europe would 
have been plunged in -war to the bitter end. Now those 
nations are held in check by the men of Peace. Not one is 
ready to say * Jet us fight,’’ but all say ‘* we desire Peace.’’ 
Can there be any possible doubt, that Peace Societies and Peace 
efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the Divine 
blessing! We think not. Universal Peace will come, and in 
that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hastening the 
grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy cause, at 
once, contribute something as an offering on the altar of Peace 
and good will. Yours in the great work, 

It. C. Dunnam. 
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terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
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A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! ° 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHART 22228 16 


10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 
how tv use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
SS S e ‘) Ey e 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
Jt is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

} DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘lhat if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this. 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from | 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure anuther without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
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JII. Mistakes about Peace. 
IV. Substitutes for War. 
V. How to Prevent Rebellion. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. ‘They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 
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MEMBERSHIP. PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
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will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be-| [jee or Father Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- | pages. Price, $1.50. | 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. Capitan PunisHMent.—The argument ina nutshell. By 


We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 


- directors, in our old and honored Suciety, who have paid in full, 


aod some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
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invite correspondence from all friends of peace and shall be mos: 


iment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. 
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TRUST. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{ While war makes desolate the earth we yet Trust that God 
will bring peace in His own time :—EoiTor ] 


The same old baffling questions! O, my friend 
J cannot answer them. In vain J send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lainps of science, nor the natural light 
Of reasun’s sun and stars! | cannot learn 
Their great and sulemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 
Evermore on us through the day and night 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm Sphinxes, with their eves of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand. 
TI have no answer fur myself or thee, 
Save that | learned beside my mother's knee ; 
** All is of God that is, and 18 to be; 
And God is good.’’ Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in child-like trust upon his will, 
Who moves to his great eads unthwarted by the ill. 
— Selected. 


THE MASSACRE AT 


BY 


SCIO. 


BRYANT. 

{Scio, one of the most beautiful of all the Grecian islands, 
suffered in 1822 a terrible calamity from the Turks, who in- 
flicted upon the inhabitants a massacre sv unsparing that only 


2,000 Christians were left out of a population of 110,000 :— 
Epitor.] 


WILLIAM CULLEN 


Weep not for Scio's children slain ; 

Their blood, by Turkish falchions shed, 
Sends not its cry to Heaven in vain 

For vengeance on the murderer’s head. 


Thoegh high the warm red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the sky, 

Yet, for each drop, an armed tnan 
Shall rise, to free the land, or die. 


And for each corpse, that in the sea 

Was thrown, to feast the scaly herds, ; 
A hundred of the foe shall be 

A banquet for the mountain birds. 


Stern rites and sad, shal] Greece ordain, 
To keep that day, along her shore, 
Till the Jast link of slavery’s ehain 
Is shivered, to be worn no more. 
— Selected. 


The report of the trustees and lady managers of the Militar 
and Naval Orphan Agylum of the State of Maine, shows that 
ninety persons have been connected with the family during the 
past year. The expense of the institution for the year has been 
$9,614.80, 


For the Advocate of Peace. 
EFFECT OF THE WAR SYSTEM IN TUNIS. 


BY HON. AMOS PERRY, A. M. 
Formerly United States Consul for the Regency of Tunis. 


If the memorable country of Carthage and Tunis could 
speak it would tell a sad tale. Probably no country on earth 
has suffered more from war. Military heroes have been its 
curse. Reliance on the sword has many times caused its utter 
ruin. Christ’s saying is there fully illustrated: ‘* They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.’’ The history of 
that country is certainly very instructive. There four hun- 
dred Christian churches have been utterly wiped vut. I can 
hardly help moralizing when I turn my mind's eye back there.- 
But there is ground fur hope. The day of Corsairs has gone 
by. The Mediterranean is an open highway. The march of 
civilization affects that land. Industry, commerce, education, 
and Christiano missions may yet more than restore in times to 
come the ruin made by the sword in times past. 

My present purpose, however, is to speak of the effect of 
the war system as illustrated in the city and regency of Tunis 
during my consulate there, and as observed by myself. By so 
doing I desire to call the attention of my readers to the fact 
that the effect of the military system is the saine in all lands, 
tending to repress agriculture and manufactures, to impose 
taxes and poverty, and tu hinder the progress of both material 
and moral improvement. 

It was under the reign of Ali Bey, in 1830, that new and 
more ambitious military methods were introduced at Tunis. 
The sovereign of this little country wished, like the Sultan, 
and Mohammed Ali of Egypt, to have an ariny organized io 
Kuropean style, thinking thus to acquire genuine prosperity 
and power. The incurable mania to play the soldier that 
prompted the reorganization of the army was doubtless one of 
the principal causes of the financial disorder in the country. 
Abmed Bey, during the eighteen years of his reign, epent for 
the realization large sums of money laid up by his predeces- 
surs, and imposed upon his country new burdens. ‘Thus the 
debts of the cuuntry were increased, while the agricultural 
products and available resources were ditninished. 

At the time of my residence in Tunis the regular force con- 
sisted of 22,500 men. The arms of the soldiers were generally 
of an inferior kind and in bad order; fur they were mostly 
refuse arms purchased at different times by European specula- 
tors at exorbitant prices, and were allowed by the shiftless sul- 
diers suon to rust and become unfit for use. The costume in 
use resembled that of the French Zouaves. The Tunisian 
army was not distinguished for tidiness and discipline. The 
soldiers being the victims and involuntary instruments of 
despotism had none of the spirit and ambition of freemen. 

The mode of recruiting the army was peculiar. Superior 
officers made tours of observation. Arriving at any particular 
locality, they gave orders for all the young men to appear be- 
fure them, selecting whomsoever they choose. The people en- 
deavored in various ways to avoid this tax levied by caprice 
upon their blood. Entreaties, intrigues, sacrifices and open 
resistance were employed to save their sens from the army. I 
knew one Mussulman who had such a horror of the army that, 
to keep his two sons out of it, he never expused them to seizure 
until they were twenty years old, when they passed from the 
paternal roof to service in foreign consulates. Buys were 
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sometimes sent out of the country with this object in view. | having ** provided for all the direct claimants, Congress will 


The duration of service was, jike recruiting, submitted to the 
decision of capricious officers. The compensatiun allowed was 
exceedingly small, and was rarely paid whendue. Arms, food 
and clothing were subject to speculations very injurivus. to the 
Service. Indeed, the army was utterly demoralized. 

This, however, did net prevent the country from having 
twenty-eight major-generals, and twenty-six brigadiers. There 
were fewer colonels. ‘This was a singular fact but easily ex- 
plained. Most of the colonels had performed military service, 
while most of the genera!s reached their dignities at a single 
bound, or simply by wearing for a short time the epaulets of a 
colunel. These generals were not, it is true, regarded as mil- 
itary men; yet, as such they enjoyed the rank and honors. 
Some of them unce sponged the marble floors of the Bardo, or 
were employed in catés or barber-shops at Tunis, and who by 
ineans of a few years’ service were decorated with the insignia 
of the general’s office. Their history was no secret ; it was 
even circulated in all its scandalous details ; and yet these men 
were treated with reverence simply because they were favorites 
of the Bey. | 
_ As to the navy, Tunisia, which half a century ago was a 
formidable power, committing great depredations upon Euro- 

ean commerce, had but few ships at the time of my consulate. 

hose few, though purchased at exorbitant prices, were not all 
kept inrunning order. They were armed by forty-four cannon, 
and manned by one thousand marines. [he navy officers, like 
those of the Jand force, made quite a show on paper. They 
consisted of one vice-admiral, two rear-admirals, four captains 
of vessels, and numerous captains ot frigates, and lientenants. 
The navy, as thus constituted, cost one-sixth of the revenue of 
the State. There was not at that time a maritime power in the 
world that, all things considered, spent so large a proportion for 
its navy as the regency of Tunis. 
~ Now, all this money was spent upon a miserable army and 
navy, in weak imitation of European military establishments, 
while the country was groaning under taxes ; while public in- 
struction, unaided by the State, mure than languished ; while 
there was a great deficiency of charitable institutions, and the 
funds of those that did exist were largely pocketed by dishunest 
agents; while the streets of Tunis were thronged with ragged 
and hideous beggars, many of them diseased; and while the finan- 
cial condition of the government was confused, the inhabitants 
suffered from official extortiuns, and debts overwhelmed the 
administration. 

Upon this far-away territory of Tunisia I thus saw pictured 


not go seeking out other claimants, but that it will refuod the 
balance to the British natiun.’* These are wise words which 
the telegraph has flashed frum Philadelphia tou London. 

The question is an interesting and important une, and one 
that will tax the moral and intellectual power of the members 
of the Senate to arrive at a just and righteous decision. The 
guiding principle that has actuated the Jvint Commission 
throughout its delicate labor appears to have been honorable to 
its members, as it has been cunsistent with the genius and 
spirit of the arbitral award. 

It will be in the recollection of most that prior to the asse™m- 
bling of the tribunal at Geneva, it was urged by American 
statesmen and jurists, notably by Charles Sumner and Caleb 
Cushing, that Great Britain, having during the American war 
failed in the obligations imposed upon her, both by the law uf 
nations as well as in the position of a friendly state, she must 
be made responsible fur the unnecessary prolungation of the 
war, and ipso facto, she should be called upun to detray some 
considerable proportion of the expenses of the war, including 
the outlay involved in the pursuit of the Alabama and her ais- 
ter cruisers, to the extent uf upwards of 100,000,000 sterling. 
These claims, under the head of **Indirect damages’? were also 
advanced on the assembling of the Geneva ‘I'ribunal by the 
American Counsel and at one time serious forebudings pre- 
vailed, lest the arbitrators should be induced to accept this 
view of the case. Happily to their great credit, without s 
dissentient vuice or vo.e, they unhesitatingly deelared the io 
adinissibility of the ‘‘ Indirect claims ’’ and dismissed such, 
once and forever, from the consideration of the court. 

It is possible, however, in epite uf this sound judgment, that 
there may be some American statesmen and jurists who suli 
hold, as they held so tenaciously in 1871, this view uf the 


| case, and who, with this great unclaimed surplus to attract 


them, would be disposed to prefer a claim for its distribution 
in that direction still. It is to be hoped noé and it would be 
dving an injustice to the hoaor and fair fame of statesmanship 
in the great American Republic, to imagine for one moment 
that any one high in the confidence of the State would venture 
tv sanction such a violation of the decision arrived at by the 
International Tribunal at Geneva, a decision to which buth 
England and America honorably pledged each other to a sirict 
and faithful adherence. There is yet another view of the 
case, which wil] be admitted to be more reasonable in its na- 
ture. I refer to the claims which will be inevitably put fur- 
ward by the Insurance Brokers and Underwriters, whose 


the evil effects of the War-system. How much better to have| claims it must also be borne in mind, were sejected by the 


spent money upon roads, schools, agriculture, commerce, man- 
ufactures! Well, we may take heed that with our bvuasted 
civilization we do not tend to the same evils. The olive 
branch, rather than the sword, is the symbol of our hupe and 
prosperity. 

Provipence, March, 1877. 


For the Advocate of Peace. 
THE GENEVA ARBITRATION SURPLUS. 
BY LEWIS APPLETON, 
Member of the London Peace Society. 
In accordance with the award of the Arbitral Court at 


Joint Commission in Washington. It is to be feared this 
numerous class will be found more difficult to dispose of satis- 
factorily, because they will doubtless urge that when the 
American representative asked and obtained a gross sum to 
cover the entire losses sustained by the Merchant Manne of . 
the north, it was expected it would be applied to meet not 
only the direct losses of the vessels and their cargoes, but 
also those collateral lusses sustained by the shipowners which 
resulted, firstly. in the transfer of the American Commercial 
Marine to the British Flag ; secondly, the higher rates of in- 
surance, and especially the absolute Joss tu the Underwriters 
when their vessels fell foul victims to the depredations of the 
Confederate Corsairs. 

In each and all of these losses it would appear the Joint 


Geneva, 1n 1871, the United States Government appointed a| Commission, when it rejected their claims fur compensation, 
Joint Commission to decide upon the claims of those who suf-| took its stand upon the same ground of argument assumed at 
fered serious losses by the piratical depredations of the Ala-; Geneva in reference to ‘* Indirect damages.”’ 


bama and other Confederate cruisers. The functions of this 


The Juint Commission then, having once decided these 


Joint Commission ceased with the last day of the year that had | claims on this sound principle uf International maritime Jaw, 


just closed. 


it can hardly be expected to stultify the former by deviating 


Up to this date, after satisfying all just claims, the Times’ | therefrom, but that it will uphold the decisiun of this Tribunal, 
special correspundent at Philadelphia telegraphs that the result | and steadfastly retuse the compensation demanded. | 


of its decision appears to be a surplus, unexpectedly large, of 


Losses of this nature are unhappily inevitable to a state ef 


$9,000,000, equa! tu more than halt of the $15,500.000 paid| war; they are at any rate, clearly losses of an ‘* indirect” 
by Great Briain under the award of the arbitration at| nature, which, with or without the ‘* Alabama’’ sweeping the 


Geneva. 


seas, might have been incurred. Until the great maritime 


The question naturally arises, what is to be done with this| nations of the world are prepared to abrogate the barbaric 
large surplus? Tou this question the United States Congress | maritime law, which confers the right of belligerents to destroy 
will have to decide, and it is to be hoped that august body will} the merchant marine of an enemy in time of war, these lusses 
display a generous magnanimity ; and that the Commission | will have to be endured. 
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In regard, however, to the immediate question now left to 
the decision of Congress, as to the ultimate appropriation of 
the surplus of 2,000 000 sterling, all friends to the principle 
of luteraational Arbitration in Great Britain and America will 
await the decision with keen interest. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifving results of the arbitration 
at Geneva, and which won golden opinions everywhere, was 
the ho :orable way in which the British Parliament and nation 
assent+d to the award, and cheerfully paid the amount claimed. 
This was a signal triumph of the great principle of an arbitral 
procedure. 

But especially would this fact receive a still further triumph, 
and reflect the highest honor on the Senate and the peuple of 
the United States generally, were they to act chivalrously, and 
say to the British Geverument : 

‘*We received in full from you without a murmur the three 
millions and a half sterling awarded under the Geneva Arbi- 
tration ; we have discharged every claim which can honorably 
ba considered entitled to compensation, and we now feel it our 
duty, as it is our privilege, to return you the balance of two 
millions sterling.”’ 

Such a declaration would do much to consecrate the great 
principle of ** amicadle reference’? in all international ditfer- 
ences, in the confidence and enthusiasm of the civilized nations 
of the world. 

May the friends of Peace on the Arnerican continent ( for 
it rests with them ) lift their voices, and urge their rulers to 
act magnanimously ia this great transaction, for assuredly 
such a policy would crown the Geneva Arbitration with imper- 
ishable renown. 

BirMincuamM, Feb. 13, 1877. 


For the Advocate of Peace. 


THE ALA AMA SURPLUS. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. D. 
President of Grinnell College. 


A while since the Washington correspondent of the New 


York Tribune broached a plan for disposing of this money (now 
in the U. S. Treasury) which he ascribed to General Grant. 
He said of the late President : 

** He contemplates sending a message to Congress at an early day 
suggesting the propriety of investing this money in the securities 
of the United States and devoting the interest of it to the payment 
of subsidies to American shipbuilders, with the view of restoring 
American commerce to the position which it held previous to the 
war of the Rebellion and the depredations upon it of cruisers fitted 
out in British ports.”’ 

Nothing has been heard of this suggestion since Gen. Grant 

_ left his office without any communicatiun on the subject to Con- 
gress. The only comment apon it which has fallen under my 
eye was, that it looked like ** a revival of the indirect conse- 
quential claims’? which were set aside at Geneva. It would 
certainly go so far in that direction as this, viz: It would rec- 
ognize the fact that American ocean commerce was very nearly 
destroved by the E:inglish bailt and English armed cruisers re- 
ferred to. The Geneva award admitted enough—so far as in- 
dividual American ships are concerned—to Jay a foundation 
indeed, for this; but refused to recognize the more remote and 
general injuries done by those cruisers, as not calculable in 
specific damages. In the distribution of what has already been 
paid to the owners of particular ships destroyed at sea, clans 
for extra and costly insurance paid by these owners—and others, 
i believe—were disallowed. It would hardly be in keeping 
with the decisions of the Claims Court now to give any avails 
of the surplus to shipbuilders, as a class at large, though there 
is no question whatever that, as a class, they have snffered im- 
mensely as a result of the depredations. 

Meautime our English cousins are seriously exercised about 
the disposal of the balance of this money. It amounts to some 
millions. There must have been, they think, ‘* a mistake in 
calculation.”” Any way, they are sure the surplus be- 
longs to England. ‘* Not that Englishmen are paiticularly 
anxious ahout the money for we can assert that two or three 
millions ( sterling) are never matters of serious consideration 


with us, We area free-handed people, but we have a strong 
sense uf justice.’? These are the words of a London editor. 

It is to he feared that to Englishmen the T'risune's report of 
the intention of the late President would be offensive. If 
they object to this money lying in the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, as the property of the American peuple, to be used as 
they see fit—any use that admits that general injuries of any 
kind were suffered at English hands, and implies that the award 
at Geneva of a sum of damages in gross covers these as well as 
particular and definite injuries, would stir up the sarne vexation 
over which Mr. Sumner’s showing and ‘‘ the American Case” 
excited. It may be very pertinent to inquire: Is an award 
in a gross sum sntended to allow u margin tu be returned? Is it 
like an accidental overplus of specific damages! But it is to 
be feared that such questions would hardly be heard with 
patience. Of course any trumped up claims, made to order, 
should be and would be repudiated. [can hardly understand 
how a candid Englishman could hint at the possibility of such 
claims being entertained, or overluok the fact that the Court of 
Alabama Claims having dissolved, they could not possibly be 
passed upon under the Geneva Award. Nothing remains tobe 
considered but general injuries, if any can be, in dispusing of 
the surplus. 

Among the arguments for the return of this money to the 
British Exchequer is the help it would give to political integrity 
in the civil service, and the encouragement it would afford ** to 
the great principle of international arbitration.’? The latter 
point is perhaps well taken. It might, as a precedent, encour- 
age it in a pecuniary way. President Hayes seems to me to 
strike the highest mark in his judicious and clear inaugural 
when he commends arbitration, as inaugurated under the last 
administration, as ‘‘ incomparably the best instrumentality for 
the preservation of peace.’? ‘* If, unhappily,’’ he says, ‘*quea- 
tione of difference should at any time during the period of my 
administration arise between the United States and any foreign 
government, it will certainly be my disposition and my hope to 
aid in their settlement in the same peaceful and honorable way.”’ 
Suppose, now, the Alabama surplus should be sacredly and 
directly devoted, not to the mere remote encuuragement, but to 
the maintenance of this grand principle,—for example, the in- 
terest arising therefrom, whenever so needed, being employed 
to pay the expenses of such arbitration between this nation and 
other powers, and whenever not needed, to be added to the 
principal. Could the English government or people make any 
valid objection! Could they protest against such an Arbitra- 
tion Fund in itself or its origin? Could anything be surer to 
produce, what they profess to desire, ‘‘ an ennobling influence 
upon the moral and political life of the ( American ) States ?’’ 

I have said nothing abvut the propriety of again waiving 
what Mr. Sumner always insisted were national injuries—direct 
ones to the country at large—in such a disposition of that part 
of the gross sum as is not required for private damages. This 
iwould be a reason why Amerscans, whatever their views about 
these injuries which were waived at Geneva, should favor the 
creation of an Arbitration Fund. My suggestion looks to sat- 
sfying Englishmen who are still sensitive about the A ward 
Our first duty is to the greater international interest. 

GainneLt, lowa. 


Iron Suirs or War continue to be constructed for the horrid 
and unchristian purpose of destroying human life. Some idea 
of the cost of these vessels may be gathered from the fact that 
the Dreadnought. lately constructed for the British navy, cost 
for her hull $2,000,000 ; her engines cost $350,000 ; her 
boilers $150,000 ; and the guns, ammunition and stores are to 
be added to these sums. 


Savery in Centra Arrica is upheld by. Mohammedan 
power, as the slave-trade there is maintained by the govern- 
ments of Turkey and Egypt. Neither Great Britain nor Amer- 
ica should apologize for a government sustaining cruelty and 
oppression. 
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TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 


It is a significant fact that several leading journals, possess- 
ing great influence over the political parties of our country, 
constantly spoke of the Electoral Commissiun as a ‘*Tribunal 
of Arbitration.’’? Such, indeed, it was, and this is the term we 
prefer now to use in considering its character and its work. 
Seldom in the history of our government has a crisis of such 
magnitude arisen as was referred to the Electoral Commissiun. 
The question as to whether Hayes or Tilden had been elected 
President of the Republic was one of stupendous importance. 
Upon it depended the political complexion of the Republic for 
the next four years. Each great political party was at the 
white heat of excitement; each charged the uther with fraud in 
conducting the election ; an immense strain was put upon the 
whole doctrine of a republican form of government; and for a 
while it seemed as if another civil war might burst forth. 

Under these solemn and momentous circumstances Congress 
passed a bill for counting the electoral votes. The Senate 
passed the bill by a vote of forty-seven yeas to seventeen nays; 
and the House by a vote of one hundred and ninety-one yeas to 
eighty-six nays. The bill then received the approval of the 
President, and became a law for that counting of the electoral 
votes. ‘The essential propositions of the bill were four, namely : 
That the President of the Senate should only open the certifi- 
cates, preside at the meeting of the two houses of Cungress, 
and state questions and results ; that no electoral vote should be 
rejected without the concurrent action of both houses ; that both 
houses in concurrence were competent to reject such votes; 
that a Commission, consisting of senators, representatives and 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
five of each, should be organized to decide disputed questions, 
or double sets of returns sent from any state, unless such deci- 
sion should be overruled by the concurrent votes of both 
houses. Many patriotic statesmen deemed this plan unwise, 
bad as a precedent, and unconstitutional as a process: yet, 
when it had once been adupted by Congress, the plan was ac- 
quiesced in by the people at large, and to this Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration all eyes were at once turned with the most eager 
expectancy of wise and goud results Should it realize the 
predictions of those who called it into existence, it would have 
a place forever in the hearts of true lovers of the Republic ; 
but, upon the other hand, should it fail, it would leave the 
presidential question in confusion, and might possibly be ful- 
lowed by a civil war. 

This Tnbunal of Arbitration is now a matter of history 
Its mission has been accomplished. It declared Mr. Hayes the 
rightful President of the Republic. It proved to be, what Mr 
David Dudley Field prophesied it would bu, ‘*The best method 
of escaping an impending calamity.’’ Mr. Field, whose 
knowledge of constitutional and of international law is pro- 
found, also pronounced the bijl appointing the Commission to 
be ‘“‘constitutional, patriotic and wise.’’ 


Justice Bradley, in 


replying to an address of congratulation as to his course as a 
member of the Electoral Commission, said, ‘‘If peace and sub- 
mission to law be the result of the Commission, its creation is 
of inestimable worth. I believe it will be generally acknowl- 
edged by the thinking men of the country that the decisions 
come to were based on a just view of the Constitution and 
Laws.’’ Justice Strong pronounced the same opinion. The 
verdict of the country is such to-day. Peace and submission to 
the law have been the result. President Hayes is in the 
White House. The country is quiet. Business begins to re- 
vive. The whole result is a magnificent illustration of Jaw 
prevailing over force, of reason taking the place of passion, of 
arbitration ruling in place of battle. We would pronounce the 
same judgment if the Commission had chosen Mr. Tilden for 
President. The emphasis we make is this, that the appoint- 
ment of this Commission, and the agreement uf the country in 
its decisions, afford a splendid spectacle of the progress of peace 
principles ; of the forward march of the doctrine of arbitration 
as a substitute for the wager of battle; and of a powerful ex- 
ample, now added to the Geneva arbitration, for settling even 
the most vast, complicated and momentous questions, national 
or international, by methods of peace rather than by methods 
of war. Is it not probable that if the same principle had been 
applied to the question of secession we might have been saved 
the civil war? All hail the coming of this glad day! The 
American Peace Society takes new heart. Friends of peace, 
arouse to fresh faith and energy! The Lord of Hosts is with 
you! His promises have pronounced your ultimate victory ! 
C. H. M. 


a 


DEATH OF EX-GOVERNOR WASHBURN. 


It was our painful task in the last number of the Anvocare 
to record the death of the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, President 
of the Rhode Island Peace Society, and now we are constrained 
to mourn the loss to the cause of peace of another eminent 
man, the Hon. Emory Wasusuan, Ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and a member of the present House of Representa- 
tives, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Peace 
Society. He departed this life at his residence in Cambridge, 
on the 18th of March, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Emory Washburn was born at Leicester, Mass., Feb. 14th, 
1800. He received his early instruction at Leicester, graduated 
at Williams College in 1817, studied Jaw at Harvard University, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1821. He represented his na- 
tive town in the Legislature in 1826-7. Several times after- 
wards, at different periods of his life, he served in the Leg- 
islature with great fidelity and ability. In 1854 he was eleeted 
Governor of Massachusetts. In 1856 he was chosen Professor 
of Law in Harvard College, retaining this pusition for twenty 
years. It is impossible fur us in this brief article to eketch his 
long and useful life; to speak of him asa lawyer, judge, leg- 
islator, governor, professor; to tell of his useful membership io 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, the New England Genealogical Society, the 
Academy of Artsand Sciences, the American Peace Society; to 
speak of his industry and ability in scholarship, shown in his 
profession and writings, as the History of the Town of Leices- 
ter, Sketches of the Judicial History of Massachusetts, Treaties 
on the American Law of Real Property. His professional, 
political and scholastic career was of extraordinary evenness 
and eminence from youth to age. 
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The character of Gov. Washburn was harmonious and con- 
sistent. The only change in it was growth, the passing from 
Morning to noon; fer it can scarcely be said that the hour of 
evening came to him, seeing that even at seventy-seven years 
he had admirable strength of body and mind, and continued to 
the last his active and eminent pursuits It was at an age of 
ripeness that he ceased his long and honored usefulness to man- 
kind. His budy and mind belunged to the energetic class. He 
lived in the atmosphere of perpetual morning. He never 
ceased studying. Yet, he was not a cloistered student, feeding 
like a book-worm his own mind alone. What he received he 
gave forth again, enriched by his own genial spirit. In social 
and public life he leaves the legacy of a good name, inore 
precious than the merchandise of pearls and gold. 

The American Peace Society has especial cause to honor the 
memory of Governor Washburn because of the services he ren- 
dered the Society as one of its Vice-Presidents, as a counsellor 
whose judgment was often and wisely rendered, and as an emi- 
nent advocate of peace principles. For many years he took 
an active part in the management of this Society. Some years 
ago he went to Europe to attend a Peace Congress, and read a 
paper before that body. At the meeting of the American 
Branch of the International Code Committee, held in Philadel- 
phia last summer, Gov. Washburn read a paper on ‘The Feas- 
ibility of a Code substituting Arbitration for War.’’ At a 
special meeting of the Directors of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, held at their office, resulutions of respect to the memory 
of Gov. Washburn were passed, which our readers will find in 
another column; and Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., and the Sec- 
retary, were appointed a committee (0 represent the suciety at 
the funeral. 

The ubsequies took place at Appleton Chapel, Harvard Col. 
lege, the services being conducted by Rev. Dr. Peabody, as- 
sisted by Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 

Our own acquaintance with Gov. Washburn was imperfect. 
We first met him in Philadelphia, and heard him read his pa- 
per hefore the Code Committee, and were impressed by its 
ability, and by the unction of its delivery. We had some cor 
respondence with him concerning international law. We 
were 1p expectation of receiving from his co-operation great 
help in our present vocation. As the standard bearers fall, 
may the Lord raise up others to bear aloft the banner of the 
Prince of Peace! C. H. M. 


For the Advocate af Peace. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY RKV. LORUS CLARKE, D. D. 


[A special meeting of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society was held in their rooms, Congregational House, on 
Monday (March 19th), and in absence of the President, Hon. 
E. S. Tobey, Rev. David Patten. D. D, was called to the 


_ chair. Thedecease of Hon. Emory Washburn, having been an- 


nounced, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D , his only surviving col- 
Jege classmate, submitted the fulluwing resolution:—Enrtor | 


Resolved :—That the Directors of the American Peace Society 
have learned with deep emotion the decease of the Hon. Emory 
Washburn who, for many years, has taken an active part in 
the management of this institution, and they deeply regret that 
they shall no longer be favored 'y his genial presence, his wise 
counsels and his active effurts in the cause of peace. His la 
bors in behalf of this Society were not confined to the council 
roum, but his able paper un ‘‘Feasibility of settling all Inter- 
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national Disputes hy Arbitration’’ and other articles from his 
pen, have indicated his warm attachment to the cause of uui- 
versal peace. Nur were his labors for the good of his fellow 
men limited to this philanthropic sphere. He was an excellent 
citizen, an able counsellor, an industrious legislatur, an impar- 
tial majistrate, an enthusiastic teacher of Jaw, an author of 
several valuable works Ile was a native of Leicester, Maas., 
graduated at Williame College in 1817 and after a life of varied 
activity and nsefulness, died at Cambridge, Sunday, March 18, 
1877, aged 77 years. His bereaved family have a large share 
in the sympathies of this board, and as a testimonial of it, a 
copy of this resolution, signed by the President and Secretary, 
is ordered to be transmitted to them. 

It was also voted that the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D. D., and 
the Rev. Charles Howard Malcom, D. D., be a committee to 
represent the American Peace Society at the funeral of Ex- 


Gov. Washburn. 


RHODE ISLAND PEACE SOCIETY. | 


We made a journey from Boston to Providence for the pur- 
pose of attending the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society. The meeting was held upon Monday, 
Feb. 19:h, in the lecture room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; it was not largely attended, perhaps not more 
than twenty gentlemen being present ; but thoge present pos- 
sessed culture, eminent pusition and influence, and were 
thoroughly in earnest. 


The office of President being vacant from the death of Dr, 
Caswell, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
Amos Perry was elected President pro tempure. Being 1e- 
quested by the President, we offered prayer. Mr. David R. 
Whittemore, Treasurer, read his annual report, announcing the 
receipts as having been $197.25; expenditures, $109.00; 
balance in the treasury, $58.25. The following clergymen 
were elected members of the society, and signed the constitu- 
tion, —Reverends J. M Brewster, Arthur Given, J. A. Stet- 
son and C. H. Malcomn, 


Hon. Amos Perry, chairman of the committee appointed by 
the Board of Trustees to prepare resolutions concerning the 
death of the President of the Society, the late Rev. Dr. Cas- 
well, presented the following preamble and resolutions : 


Wuereas: QOur beloved and respected President, Rev. 
Alexis Caswell. D. D., LL. D., has, since our last meeting, 
passed away, like his worthy predecessors in office, Jones, 
Messer. Howland Hall and Congdon, leaving for us precious 
memories of his genta] and catholic spirit, affable and dignified 
manners and honorable and usetul life; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That we place on recurd an expression of our 
high appreciation of his character and services as a philanthro- 
pist and Christian gentleman. 


Reso'ved, That he was in our opinion eminently successful 
in cultivating the Christian graces and in maintaining the spirit 
and temper of the mind and heart which elevate their pusses- 
sors to the dignity and privilege of children of God, learning 
lessous and practising precepts that tend tu the establishment 
of peace on earth and guod will among men. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
President and Secretary, be communicated to the family of the 
deceased. 


Mr. Perry, in presenting these resolutions, spoke eloquently 
of the long line of illustrious presidents of the suciety, and 
pronounced a merited eulogy concerning the character of Dr. 
Caswell, their last President. Messrs. D R. Whittemore and 
Samuel Austin spoke impressively of the deceased President 
as a citizen and Christian, ever ready to aid in works of 
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improvement and benevolence, and who lived and died crowned 
by the honor and affection of his fellow-men. We also added 
our testimony of reverence and love for the memory of Dr. 
Caswell. Upon motion, the resolutionswere then unanimously 
adopted, the whole assembly rising as a further mark of 
respect. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, reported through its chairman, Rev. J. M. Brewster, the 
following list of candidates, and the gentlemen named were 
elected : 


President—Joseph C. Hartshorn, Providence. 

First Vice- President—A\bert K. Smiley, Providence. 

Second Vice- President—Charles Perry, Westerly. 

Third Vice-President—Grorge J. Adams, Providence. 

Secretary— Amos Perry, Providence. 

Treasurer— David R. Whittemore, Providence. 

Auditor—Rev. J. A. Stetson, Providence. 

Trustees—Joseph H. Atwater, Benjamin F. Gridley, Jona- 
than Brayton, Carlton A. Staples, Jonathan G. Parkhurst, 
Theophilus Salisbury, Samuel Austin, ali of Providence. 

Upon motion of Mr. D. R. Whittemore, the following dona- 
tions were voted from the treasury of the Society: To the 
American Peace Society, $60; to the Friends Peace Assucia- 
tion, $20; to Amasa Lord, $10. The President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Society were appointed a committee to 
arrange fur a series of peace meetings, to be held in Provi- 
dence, and various parts of the state, during the year. 

We, speaking officially as Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, extended the cordia? greetings of the National to the 
Rhode Island Society ; solicited the hearty cu-operation of this 
state society in the great work the National society has before 
it; and congratulated the Rhode Island society upon its hon- 
orable record of fifty-nine years. 

The Rhode [sland Peace Society is one of the very few state 
societies. It deserves great honor for keeping its existence fur 
more than half a century, and fur doing a steady and even work 
all that time. The fifty-ninth annual meeting exhibited marked 
fervor. We regret that it elected thirteen out of fourteen offi- 
cers trom Provideuce, leaving only one officer out of that city. 
As a state society it should give a representation to Newport, 
East Greenwich, Bristol and other important parts of the 
state. Besides, any society, in order to grow vigorously, must 
do mure than meet ouce a year to elect officers. It must have 
reguiar meetings fur business, discussions and addresses ; and, 
also, it must carry on a good work. | We predict for the Rhode 
Island society a renewal of interest, and an energetic work in 
the years to come. C. H. M. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tre Enpitor desires to apologize to his readers for omitting 
another month's number of the Apvocate, but explains by say- 
ing that it is in accordance with the precedent of past years, 
and that it arises frum circumstances over which he has no 


control. 


Our Reapers will recognize the marked value of the pre- 
sent number of the Apvocate. But we solicit further help, 
buth from subscribers and contributors. 


Crvetty has an immense influence on national policy. The 
fires of Smithtield kindled the English Reformation. The 
sufferings of the Covenanters quickened Jove for pure religion 
in Scotland. The cruelties of the slave-trade dug the grave of 


that institution... The fiercenees of Rugsia towards Poland and 
Hungary helped England into the Crimean war. The Turk’s 
past and present deeds of cruelty now pronounces against him 
the world’s anathema. By the same argument the world will 
cast out war because of its cruelties. 


Tue Geneva Axsirration Surpivus Question is discussed 
in our columns this month. We publish articles on this theme 
sent us by Mr. Lewis Appleton, of Birmingham, Financial 
Secretary of the English Peace Society; and by the Rev. Dr. 
George F, Magoun, President of Grinnell College, Jowa. Mr. 
Appleton treats the topic with fairness and ability, and Presi- 
dent Magoun argues with calmness on the other side. We had 
intended to write an editorial on this theme, but yield the dis- 
cussion to our esteemed correspondents. We may give our 
judgment, however, that while we think our government is under 
no obligation to return the surplus, we yet advocate its retura 
a8 a matter of magnanimity, a8 helping to promote kindly 1n- 
ternational feeling, and as aiding the cause of arbitration. We 
wish, indeed, that the two governments would use the surplus 
in mutually promoting the codification of international law, an 
international court of arbitration, and peace principles. 


AN Eicuty-one Ton Gun has been making shooting trials at 
Shoeburyness, England. To juad this gun requires 370 
pounds of powder, and a shot weighing 1700 pounds. The 
cost of loading this gun a dozen times would be a great help to 
a Peace Society. Millions for war but nothing for peace, is 
tou much the maxim of the world. 


An Army Rate or Mortatity is something fearful to con- 
template. Just after the Crimean war the British troops at 
home died at the rate of 18 per 1,000, or more than double the 
rate of men in civil life of the same ages. 


Arms aND Munitions or War, costing $43,000 000, have 
been sold by parties in the [Inited States to Europe within tne 
last ten years, and the demand increases. Orders worth mil- 
lions have come from Russia and from Turkey this year. Will 
the contractors who have received these vast sums of money 
now give generously to the American Peace Society, that we 
may bind up some of the wounds made by war? 


_ Turxtsa Orriciazs buy their places in all parts of the em- 
pire. This is done either at Constantinople, or in the metro- 
politan cities of large districts. 


Tne Butcarian Atrocirieshave shocked the sensibilities of 
the civilized world. The Russians, especially, have been at 
the white heat of rage, and make ita plea for going to war. 
Ah! But what of the awful atrocities caused by war itself? 


Upon THe Question oF CapitaL PunisHMENT quite different 
sentiments prevail in the extremes of New England. The ex- 
periment which Maine is trying is one that it will take some 
time to satisfactorily test, and Connecticut prefers to see it 
tested befure endorsing and adopting the policy. For this rea- 
son the Legislature of the latter State has rejected by decided 
majorities a bill for the abolition of capital punishment. 


Tue Anti-VivisecTion Movement recently prominent in 
England aroused great popular excitement, and showed that 
the people were intensely indignant at the very idea of inflict- 
ing needless suffering on animals. This is all very well. 
Now let them pronounce a protest equally vehement against 
war, as inflicting a thousand times greater cruelty upon Luman 
beings. 
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Tue Dray Ror 1n our Navy, inthe way of extravagance, 
had better be stopped. ne illustration of it is in the case of 
the ship Java, upon the Brooklyn Navy Yard stocks, about to be 
sold, and her estimated market value is $10,000. Her first 
cost was not less than $1,000,000, and she has never yet heen 
launched, so the Government has spent about $990,000 for the 
benefit of ‘* distinguished patriots’’ in this instance alone. 


Rev. Narcisse Cyr has opened rooms for instruction in 


. French, and for the publication of a monthly magazine entitled 


Les Belles- Lettres, at No. 174 Tremont Street. 
accomplished teacher. 


Hon. Amos Pexry, A. M., Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Peace Society, was some years ago the United States Consul 
at Tunis. While there he employed his leisure time in writing 
an extremely instructive volume on Carthage and Tunis, after- 
wards printed in Providence. Mr. Perry is a graduate of 
Harvard University, is a gentleman of fine scholarly tastes, and 
of energy in the support of peace principles. We congratulate 
the Rhode Island Suciety, upon securing kim for their Sec- 
retary. 


Mr. Cyr is an 


For the Advocate of Peace. 


ARBITRATION. 


BY L. M. PALMER, A. B. 
Principal of the Hopkinton, Mass., High School. 


One of old prophesies a time when ‘‘Nation shall not lift up 
sword against natiun, neither shall they learn war any more.’’ 
Again, an angelic host heralded the coming of the ‘‘Prince of 
Peace’’ by the glad shout ‘‘On earth peace, good will toward 
men.’’ 

The belief in the reign of universal peace upon the earth, is 
based not only upun words of inspiration, but also upon reason 
and the law of progress. Nothing yields greater satisfaction 
to the scholar and Christian than a brief survey of the past, 
noting the wondertul march of civilization. 

In view of this advance, how strange that brothers of Chris- 
tian nations, each supplicating the same God fur murderous 
victory, should have engsged in mutual destruction, until the 
whole world has become one vast slaughter field, its soil fer- 
tilized with the bloud of its citizens. But it is stranger yet, 
that in this modern age of enlightenment and Christian influence, 
brute force instead of reasun still rules in the affairs of men; 
for war, which Lord Brougham declared to be the greatest of 
human crimes, is still the arbiter of nations. 


The professed object uf war is to ohiain peace. To do this, 


it siirs up the passions of men, dissipates the kindly feelings 
and interrupts the intercourse of nativns, fus:ers every species 
of intemperance and immorality, destroys property, blights 
happv homes, and saciifices thousands of precious lives, till the 
stronger force—not necessarily justice—at length prevailing, the 
sullness of desolation is mistaken for the quiet of peace. 

Modern civilization, though shuddering at the barbarism of 
the early and middle ages, when questions of right were de- 
cided by contest, and every man was his own judge and aven- 
ger, forgets that this barbarous custom which individuals have 
renounced, nations still cherish. 

The public is shocked by the murder of an individual.com- 
mitted in our midst, and the cunvicted man is in turn murdered 
upon the gallows; but the history of Napoleon, who for ambi- 
tion sacrificed his hundreds of thousands, graces every library, 
and the world honors hitn as one of her greatest heroes. 

W ar is sometimes justified on the ground of necessity. For 
the triumph of right over wrong, and truth over error, it doubt- 
Jess has been necessary in many instances of the world’s his- 
tory, but does it therefure follow that it is necessary in this 
enlightened age ! 

Retormatione and discoveries demonstrate that precedent 
does oot establish right If nations can agree to the arbitra- 

ment of war, they can alsu agree to its abulishinent. As the 


law of gravitation, that governs the earth’s particles, also gov- - 
erns the earth itself and the worlds in space, so must the law 
of love and right, that governs individuals, also govern societies 
and nations. What is primarily wrong for the individual, is 
proportionally wrong for the nation; yet while the State laws 
are to maintain peace by reason and justice, international law 
iynores arbitration aud sanctions war fur the arbitrament of na- 
tional controversies. 

From the primitive family government, there has been a 
natural development into the governments of tribes, states, and 
nations, each for mutual protection, and the present tendency 
is for divisions to decrease and parties to unite. International 
commerce, the increase of knowledge, the wonderful advance 
of science, the telegraph, steam puwer, and printing p ress, 
have brought men se closely together that the interest of one 
becomes that of all. The different nations whom circumstances 
once made enemies, are now uniting in one grand brotherhuod, 
and the world’s interests demand a union and a congrees of na- 
tions, and a code of international laws, to develop, perfect, and 
perpetuate this growing bond of unity, whose durability shall 
be exceeded only by the amount of blessings it will gain to the 
world. 

From the past and present, auepicious omens point us to the 
future Already England and America, the two most sensi- 
tive, powerful, and civilized of nations, amidst the world’s 
prophecies of war have nobly sought and acquiesced in the de- 
cision of the Geneva Arbitration, thus achieving a victory no- 
bler and far more illustrious than Waterloo or Bunker Hill. 

In view of the efforts of statesmen, publicists, and philan- 
thropists, of the numerous conventions held, and the interest 
and sympathy awakened in the people, it is nut visionary to 
predict that the glad time is near, when among civilized na- 
tions, the dours of our modern Janus will be furever closed; 
when the sun, which has been darkened with the smoke of 
battle, shall shine upun nations in harmony; and the free air of 
heaven, which has been filled with the din of carnage and the 
cries of suffering humanity, shall perpetually resound with the 
joyful acclamations of universal peace. 


HopxintTon, Micu., 1877. 


TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 


....Mr. John Bright has recently taken occasion to repeat his 
objections to capital punishment. He calls the law unchristian and 
unphilosophical, and thinks that with a different mode of punish- 
ment there would be fewer murders, and therefore life would be 
more secure; and he adds that the hangings of the past few years 
have been shocking to him, and that he marvels at the insensibility 
of his countrymen. 


....A resolution is now before Congress providing for an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution prohibiting the sale of intoxicate. 
ing liquors within the United States. The honor proposing this 
amendment belongs to the Hon. Wm. Blair, a member of the House 
of Representatives from New Hampshire. 


....There will be among the objects exhibited by the French in 
1878, a one hundred-ton gun. It 1s to be cast at Reuil, near Paris, 
and will form the armament of the ironclad Amiral Dupré, now 
being constructed. 


.-.-The author of the phrase ‘* Invincible in Peace, Invisible in 
War,” which has been ascribed to Ben Hill, and applied by him to 
Fernando Wood and his class of war-tulking Democrats, was the 
late Capt. George H. Derby, better known as * John Phoenix,’ 
who, while in San Francisco, at a public dinner of the State militia, 
gave as a toast: ‘* The California Militia: Invincible in Peace, In- 
ivsible in War.”’ 


...-Bishop Whipple of Minnesota writes a long letter to the New 
York T'rzbvne on the origiu and causes of the war with the Sioux. 
He claims that hostility has been engendered solely by the wrongs 
and injustice which the Indians have borne. The Government has 
broken its promises, violated its treaties and disregarded its plain 
duties. Deceit, fraud and cruelty have been practised upon the 
savages until they have no confidence in the white man, and they 
have been driven to desperation by the system of blunders, incom- 
petency and injustice which is called our Indian policy. The 
Bishop thinks that all that is needed to secure permanent peace is 
to treat the [ndians fairly and justly. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


.-..S. A. Galpin, chief clerk of the Indian Office, has made an 
elaborate report upon the condition and management of certain In- 
dian agencies in the Indian Territory now under the supervision of 
the Orthodox Friends, Particular stress is given in the report to the 
advancement of education among these tribes. The author of the 
report feels that the very satisfactory exemplification of the Indian 
policy which an inspection of the work in the central superintend- 
ency shows, and the high standard which the service here has at- 
tained, is due, in a great measure, to the intelligent interest shown 
by the Orthodox Friends in the work, and the direct persona] influ- 
ence which they have brought to bear upon their representatives in 
the field. 

....In the National House of Representatives, in the Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. Hewitt, of New York, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, reported a joint resolution authorizing the President 
to accept the statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World’? when pre- 
sented by the French Republic, and to designate a suitable site tor 
said statue on either Governor’s or Bedloe’s Island in the harbor of 
New York. ?Passed. 


...-A bill has been introduced in the New Jersey Legislature which 
makes it the duty of the Court on a trial for murder in the first de- 
gree to pass a sentence of imprisonment for life whenever a verdict 
of guilty shall be accompanied by a recommendation to mercy on 
the part of the jury. ‘The effect of the passage of the bill would 
probably be the virtual abolition of capital punishment in the State. 


....The House Committee on Military Affairs will recommend the 
passage ofa bill providing that there shall be no new enlistments in 
the army until the force of enlisted men shall have been reduced to 
20,000, and requiring the Secretary of War to reduce the number 
of cavalry regiments to eight, and the number of infantry regiments 
to sixteen. 

..-.Dr. Erasmus Wilson, an eminent London physician, has 
taken upon himself the charges of conveying Cleopatra's Needle 
from Alexandria to London, ‘The obelisk will be surrounded with a 
water-tight and air-tight casing of boiler plates, will have a wooden 
keel and an iron deck, and will be towed through the Mediterranean 
by a powerful steamer. The cost of the enterprise will be $oU,00U. 

-...It is gratifying to observe that Mr. Elijah Ward, whose 
familiarity with the commercial interests of the country made hiin 
a valuable representative in the late Congress, fuund time in the 
heat of the political contest which occupied the entire session to 
press on the attention of the House the policy of free trade with 
Canada. A week before the final adjournment Mr. Ward advocated 
in & convincing speech the adoption of his resolution for the appoint- 
ment of international commissioners to inquire and ascertain by 
mutual investigation and conference how far it is practicable to ex- 
tend our commerce with the Dominion. 

....I1t is said that the only American who ever received the dec- 
oration of ‘Knight Commander of the Bath’’ is Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Pierson, of the navy, who has been so rewarded by the 
British Government for distinguished services rendered by him in 
assisting a British ficet in a conflict with some Chinese pirates. 
Congress has allowed him to receive the order. 


....More than half the pastors in Dakota Presbytery are native 
Sioux. There are nine churches, six with native Indian pastors, 
There are 757 members, and their gifts last year amounted to $2. 
And yet, in the face of such facts, there are those who insist that 
the Indian cannot be Christianized. 


ARE WE PROGRESSING? 


The great progress of to-day is the result of education—the 
boun which Christianity has given us for our faith. In earlier 
times falsehood ruled with an iren hand fearlessly, through 
the ignorance which he imposed and enjoined upon his myriads 
of subjects. Education was tor the ruling class alone, and the 
educated, through that polish which education pives, were 
deemed as almust superhuman. Now it is far different; we 
are coming out upon a level, a common plane, and out of bund- 
age into the position relative to each other which we occupied 
in the beginning of the world. 

The day is gone by when falsehood could obtain for its vota- 
ries distinction or fame through cunning sephistry or hollow 
oratory. The applicant for place, postion or name must now 
have qualificauons beyond what educaton alone brings in order 
to obtain respect or place He has got to have a character free 
from falsehood to receive the aduration which the unlettered 
hosts paid tu Casar, while he yet pressed his heel upon their 
necks. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


From France’s funeral pyre, 
Rose, god-like, girt around with fire, 
Imperial Cain! 


On eves and lips 
Burnt the red hues of Love’s eclipse. 
Beneath his strong triumphal tread 
AJl days the human wine-press bled, 
And in the silence of the nights 
Pale prophets stood upon the heights, . 
And gazing through the blood-red gluom 
Far eastwards te the dead Christ’s tomb, 
Wail‘d to the winds. Yet Christ still slept ;— 
And o’er His white tomb slowly crept 
The fiery Shadow of a Sword! 


Not Peace; a Sword. 


And men adored 
Not Christ, nor Antichrist, but Cain ; 
And where the bright blood ran like rain 
He stoud, and looking, men went wild; 
For Jo! on whomsoe’er he siniled 
Came an idolatry accursed, 
Bat chef, Cain's hunger and Cain’s thirst 
For gold and blood and tears; and when 
He beckun'd, countless swarms of men 
Flew thick as locusts to destroy 
Hope’s happy harvests, and to die ; 
Yea, verily at each finger-wave, 
They swarm'd—and shared the grave they gave, 
Beneath his throne. — Buchanan. 


SIPS OF PUNCH. 


Scurvy Outsreak.—The attacks on the Arctic Expedition. 


Tue Kuepive’s Minister of Finance was reported to have 
died of over-drinking. He was in fact suffering from an over- 
duse of sack. 


‘‘No Mistake!”’ The British Lion (to the Egyptian Sphinx 
with the face of D’Jsraeli, and scenes of batile and flame in the 
background). ‘*Look here! J don’t understand you, but it’s 
right you should understand me / I don’t fight, to uphold what’s 
guing on yonder !”’ 

Diptomatic DirFicutty.—To tell the truth, or to believe it 
when told. 


One of the latest additions to our fleet is the Bacchante. It 
is feared that she will be a wet ship and generally half-seas 
over. 


Frienns or Fors !—The Russian Bear, dressed as a soldier, 
and pointing towards Bulgaria, ‘*That's my road!’? The 
British Lion, dressed as a sailor, aud approaching from Cun- 
stantinople, “It’s mine, too! Let's go together! When we 
can’t, it will be time to quarrel !”’ 


Tue MareriaL For tHe Arctic Mepat,—Frosted silver. 


Tue Great Dvure asserted that an army fought on ils stom- 
ach. ‘The Servians evidently have no stomach to fight on. 


Tue STANpDarD ahnounces, ‘*The dast conspiracy in Spain.” 
We are delighted to hear it. 


‘*CLouvs in the East.’? No wonder, now the conference has 


ended in smoke. 


‘“Arrer THE Party!’’—Scene: Abdul Ahmed II seated 
upon a divan, his face bound up. Midhat Pasha seated upon a 
mat, twirling histhumba, and looking wise. Abdul Ahmed I.— 
“}’ve got such a toothache! and how are we to pay the bill, 
Allah only knows! !"? Midhat Pasha.—‘*Kismet'!!:’? ‘The 
Sultan was prevented frum receiving the plenipotentiaries, be- 
fure their departure, by a tuuthache.’?’ 
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OUR LITTLE ANGEL ONE. 


Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.—Matt. 18, 10, 


Room, mother earth, upon thy breast for this young child of 
ours ; 

Give her a quiet resting place among thy buds of flowers; 

Oh! take her gently from our arms into thy silent fold, 

For she is calmly beautiful and scarcely two years old. 

And ever since she breathed on us hath tender nursing known ; 

No wonder that with aching hearts we leave her here alone. 


How shall we miss the roguish glee, the merry, merry voice, 

That in the darkest, dreariest day would make us 80 rejuice! 

How sweet was every morning kiss, each parting for the 
night, 

Her lisping words that on us fell as gently as the light! 

But death came softly to the sput where she was wont to rest, 

And bade us take her from our home and Jay her on thy breast. 


So mother, thou hast one child more, and we have one child 
less : 

The sweetest spot in all our hearts is now a wilderness, 

From which the warm hight of the sun has wandered swift and 
far, é; 

And nothing here of radiance left but Memory’s solemn star ; 

We gaze a moment on its light, then sadly turn aside, 

As moagh. we now had none to love, and all with her had 
died. 


Mother, we know we should rejoice that she has gone before, 

Gone where the withering hand of death shall never touch her 
more, 

Up to the choir of sinless souls, a golden harp to bear, 

And join the everlasting throng of singing children there ; 

Yet when we think how dear she was tou us in her brief stay, 

We can but weep that one so sweet so early passed away. 


A Serious Tuoucut.—‘‘ Why are you so melancholy?” 
said the Duke of Marlburough tv a soldier, after the battle of 
Blenheim. **Iam thinking,’’ replied the man, ‘‘ how much 
blood I have shed for sixpence.’’ 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 
_ BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES, 


_ *©Tt is cold and bleak, and your shoes are broken and shabby, 
and you've no mittens fur your hands, so [ think you had bet- 
ter bide in the house to-day, Greichen."’ 

‘*Oh, mother, dear, I wouldn’t think of staying away from 
the blessed Sabbath school, where the lady tells me such pretty 
stories. I won’t mind the culd at all, and it’s so warm and 
beautiful there.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, child, but there’s the coming home, and but a small — 
bit of fire will you find to warm you when you get here ’’ 

‘* Never mind, mother, I'll have the story in my heart, and 
a nice paper and a little bouk to read ; please let me go.”’ 

** Well, then, be off ; you'll be sure of an hour's warmth, 
and that is something this bitter weather.’’ 

This hard-working German mother, who fought a daily bat- 
tle to keep her little ones from starving and freezing, pinned the 
faded shaw] about little Gretchen, and kissed her goud-bye as 
tenderly as many other mothers were that moment doing as 
they sent their warmly-clad darlings to school. 

The lesson that day was about Elijah, and how God con- 
manded a poor widow woman, who was almost starving her- 
self, to give him foud from her scanty store. The teacher told 
the children that although she had only a small portion of meal in 
her barrel. and only a little oil in the crnse, yet she was will- 
ing to share it with the good prophet, and make him a little 
cake. She believed and obeyed (sod, even when he told her to 
give away her last mursel uf fuod ; and herewarded her fur her 
obedience by never letting the meal waste in the barrel, nur the 
oil in the cruse, until the famine in that land was over. 

** And, now, children,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘I want you to 
carry away with you a lesson of trust and obedience from this 
story. 

Aoudhee thing, always try to help a needy person whenever 
you can, for God may have sent such a one to you on purpose 
that you may give him aid.’’ 

Little Gretcben’s large blue eyes looked straight at the 
teacher while she was speaking, and she listened eagerly to 
every word she said. Among other thoughts that entered her 
heart that day, was one that gave the little German maiden 
great comfurt. She learned that the Father in heaven was 
loving and good to his earthly children, and could give them 
food when they were hungry. 

** T'll ask him to send us some food when the crusts are all 
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gone again, and, if I am alittle girl, I think he’ll hear me,’’ 
she said to herself. 

One afternuvon that week, Gretchen’s mother went out to do 
some scrubbing, and left her to take care of the younger children. 

By-and-by there came a knock on the door, and, when 
Gretchen opened it, there stood a pale-looking woman with a 
little starved, puny baby in her arms. 

‘*Cuould you give. mea morsel to eat,’’ said the woman, 
‘* for I’ve tasted nothing since yesterday, and I’m faint with 
hunger ?’’. ; 

Gretchen thought of the half loaf in the closet—al] there 
was left in the house—and was about to answer, * No,’’ to 
the poor woman, when the story of the widow, who gave the 
last tood she had to the prophet, came into her mind. 

‘‘ Step in a minute, and I'll give you a bit of bread,’ said 
Gretchen. 

The woman sank into a chair ; and the generous child stared 
in wonder to see how eayerly the poor famished creature ate 
the bread. She gave her another slice and a cup of cold water, 
and then the ggateful woman went on her way. 

‘*T don’t want any supper to-night,”’ said Gretchen, as her 
mother went to the closet for the half loaf of bread. 

‘* And why not, child? There's little enough here, to be 
sure ; but you shall have your share,’’ replied the mother. 

‘* T gave it to a puor hungry woman, this afternoon, and I’]I 
do very well without a supper to-night.’’ 

‘“* How could you give the last bit of bread out of your 
mouth, Gretchen? Surely you must have lost your wits. J 
don’t know where another bite 1s coming from.”’ 

‘“T'll ask God to send us something to eat,’’ said litle 
Greichen; and, before she went on a visit to het teacher, she 
kneeled down in one corner of the room, and in soft whispers 
told her dear Father in heaven all their needs, and asked him, 
in her childish way, to send them something very soon. ‘For, 
dear Father,’’ she added, ‘‘ there isn't a bit left in the closet, 
and we'll all be very hungry to-tnorruw.”’ 

Miss Taylor's class was mostly composed of poor children 
like Gretchen: so, early in the evening, she invited them out 
into the dining-room and gave them a nice warm supper. How 
good it tasted to the little maiden, who had eaten nothing since 
noon that she might help another. 

After supper they played many games, and, when they went 
home, each child was given a pair of warm mittens, and acard, 
which Miss Taylor tuld them was an orderto her grocer for 
tea, flour, oatmeal, and other groceries, which he would send 
to their homes on receiving the card. 

Gretchen hurried home, and into the house with a beaming face. 

‘** It's true, mother—it’s every bit true what the teacher told 
me. I asked the Heavenly Father for food, and he’s sent it 
this very night,’’ cried Gretchen as she handed her mother the 
card. 
‘© Tt is indeed wonderful,’’ said the mother, while tears of 
thankfulness filled her eyes. ‘* This food will keep us, per- 
haps, till 1 can get sume more work.’’ 

ear, trusting little Gretchen, may she never Jose the faith 
of her childhood, but may it grow stronger and brighter as the 
years glide on.— Observer. 


MILITARY PROTECTION. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


A very industrious, simple-hearted peasant owned a little 
garden patch, which, with his persevering industry, yielded him- 
self and family the means of subsistence. His cabbages and 
other vegetables were in the midst of their luxuriant growth, 
when a trivial occurrence broke the peaceful monotony of his 
mind, and filled it with restless solicitude. A roguish little 
rabbit had stolen into the enclusure, and finding the bean and 
pea leaves to his taste, nibbled his breakfast from them, day 
after day, without dreaming that they were cultivated for 
shorter-eared folk than he and his dove-eyed companions. So 
he bobbed about amid the delicious verdure of the unrestricted 
Eden, and daintily tasted of the choicest things that grew in 
it, cocking up his ears with delight when ensconced by some 
plant of peculiar relish. Rising earlier than either the sun or 
the peasant, his morning: repasts were finished without inter- 
tuption, and he had retired to ruminate in his hole in a neigh- 
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boring wall, long before the poor man appeared, to detect the 
continued depredations of a guest that cooked and counted 
without his host. Annoyed at these surreptitious visits, which 
had destroyed ncarly a shilling’s-worth of his vegetables, the 
peasant determined upon summary measures. With that self- 
gacrificing spirit which is apt to distinguish the patriotism of 
the poor, he resolved to ** repel this fureign invasion,’’ and 
annihilate the cotton-coated intruder, cost what it might. To 
make the means commensurate with the end, he applied toa 
neighboring ‘squire for his whole force of hunters, horses, 
and hounds, to expel the invader frum his territory by ‘* force 
of arms.”’ The ‘squire, willing to give the simple man a proof 
of his prowess, ordered the horn to be sounded early on the 
following morning ; and the peasant was aroused from his bed 
by a squadron of horsemen thundering around his cottage, with 
the neighing of steeds and yelping of dogs chiming in with 
the tooting trumpets of the chase: At the summuns of the 
"equire, the situple rustic brought out all his provisions, his 
bread, beef, beer, and hams, to breakfast the hungry host. 
And when all his stock had been cunsumed, the charge was 
sounded. The foaming and fretting steeds fell into a line; 
‘*the dogs of war’’ were loosed; the watchword was given ; 
the whole squadron came sweeping duwn through the garden, 
and the next moment every green plant and shrub it contained 
was trodden into the earth. The rabbit from his hule in the 
wall, and the peasant froin the door of his cot, looked out upon 
the scene of desviation with astanishment and chagrin. The 
"squire and his train disappeared, leaving the impoverished 
swain to ruminate upon the ** costs of war,’’ and the value of 
** milstary proteciwn.”* 

The experience of every people that have enjoyed a ‘‘ mili- 
tary protection,’’ may find an illustration in the experience of 
this poor peasant. 


WEBSTER AND THE DRIVER. 


On one oecasion, Daniel Webster was on his way to his 
duties at Washington. He was compelled to proceed at night 
by stage from Baltimore. He had no travelling companions, 
and the driver had a sort of felon look, which pruduced no in- 
considerable alarm with the Senatur. ‘‘I endeavored to tran- 
quillize myself,’? said Mr. Webster, ‘‘and had partially suc- 
ceeded, when we reached the dark wouds between Biadeusburg 
and Washington, (a proper scene for a murder or outrage,) 
and here, I cunfess, my courage again deserted ine. Just thea 
the driver turned toward me, and with a rough voice inquired 
my name. I gave it to him.’’ 

‘‘Where are you going ?”’ said he. 

The reply was, ‘* lu Washington I am a Senator.’’ 

Upon this the driver seized hin fervently by the hand and 
exclaimed, ‘‘How glad I am! I have been trembling in my seat 
for the last half hour; fur when | Jouked at you | took you w 
be a highwayman.’’ 

Of course both parties were relieved. 


EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON HEALTH. 


1. Dr. Willard Parker, of New York city, saya: ‘‘It is now 
many years since my attention was called to the insidious, 
areeened destructive effects of tobacco on the human system. 

have seen a great deal of its influence upun thuse who use it 
and work in it. Cigar and snuff manutacturers have come un- 
der my care in hospitals and in private practice, and such per- 
sons can never recover soon and in a healthy manner, from 
cases of injury or fever. They are more apt tu die in epidem- 
ics, and more prone to apuplexy and patalysis. This same is 
true also of those who smoke ur chew much.”’ 

¥. Dr. H. V. Miller, of Syracuse, furuishes the following : 
‘SA French physician investigated the effects of tobacco-smok- 
ing upon thirty-eight buys between the ages of nine and fifteen, 
who were addicted to the habit. The result was that twenty- 
seven presented marked symptoms of nicotine poisoning ; 
twenty-three manifested serious derangement of tho intellectual 
faculties, and a strong appetite for alcuhulic drinks; three had 
heart disease ; eight decided deterioration of blood ; twelve had 
frequent nuse-bleed ; ten disturbed sleep, and four ulceration of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth.’’ 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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A NEGRO’S PIOUS LIFE. 
RY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 

Sometimes my little friends, the boys and girls who read the 
ANceL or Peace are tempted to think they are too small or too 
unimportant, to aceemplish any good. But we are taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, and in church histury, that God 
God often chooses causes that are weak and small to accom- 
plish great resuits. i desire to illustrate this truth by giv- 


ing some account of the guod done by a poor negro man. - My 
~ young readers have n> doubt read of ** Uncle Tum,”’ in the 


charming story w‘‘iten by Mrs. Stowe, and have admired his| 


noble character, and have loved little Eva because she was so 
good to him. Well, I will now tell them of old ‘‘ Unele 
Johnson.’’ . 

Johnson Harrison, familiarly called Uncle Johnson, was born 
in the State of Virginia, before the war of the Revolution. 


His first master was an uncle of President Harrison, and lived |. 


on the James River. He loved to talk of Revolutionary times. 
He often described the distinguished men who were accustumed 
to call at his master’s. He afterwards removed, his freedom 
having been given to him, to Ypsilanti, Michigan, where he 


died at the extraordinary age of one hundred and seventeen. 


years. | 
The religious life of ‘* Uncle Johnson’’ was, remarkably in- 
teresting. For abvut sixty years his masters used to allow. 
him several months each year in order that he might preach 
the gospel on the surrounding plantations, as his exhortations 
tended to make the slaves good and religious. He often spoke 
of his religious experiences, in a quaint and forcible manner. 
Of his conversion he said, ‘* When I was walking something 
évonld keep saying to me, ‘ Unworthy, unworthy ;’ when I took 
a bit of bread, or a cup of water, it kept saying, ‘ Unworthy, 
unworthy ;? whea I goes into the field all the trees kept saying 
‘ Unworthy, unworthy ;’ I.thought [ would die. Bimby there 
com’d along a preacher, who told me thas there was no use.of 
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my living that way, and he told me how the gospel says, ° Be- 


‘hold the Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world,’ 


and 1 gues into the woods, and all night I cries, ‘ 0 Lamb of 


God, have mercy on this poor colored man ;’ and, Oh glory! 


just as the light was coming over the mountains of old Vir- 


ginia the light of Jesus shined into this poor soul ; and from 
that day on, I’ve been trying to tell to saints and sinners round 
what a dear Saviour I have found.” 
In after years his heart seemed to melt at the mention of the 
Sometiines in his prayers he would utter that 


all dis way to fail jus at the gate.’’ 

tears of emotion, ‘Oh, I°s jus thinking that if the crumbs 
that fall from the Master’s table in this world am so good, what 
will the Great Loar in glory be.’? Once, after he had been 
dangerously sick, he said, * I thought my appointed time had 
come. I could see the dust of the chariot coming over the 
mourtains.”? The ‘ chariot,”? did come, not long after, and 
with ita wheels rolling in fire took him along the way Elijah 
rode. So this really great and good inan died, having been a 
| Promoter of peace and good-will all his long life, and by his 
kind heart and pious life showing that even an humble person 
| may accomplish a vast amount of good. 


THE CHILD TEACHER. 


Backward and forward in her little rocking chair went Alice 
Lee, now clasping her beautiful waxen doll to her busum, and 
singing low, sweet lullabies; then smoothing its flaxen har, 
patting its rosy cheeks, and whispering softly, ‘-I love you, 
pretty dollie ;’’ and anon casting wistful glances towards her 
mother, who sat in a bay window, busily writing. Atter what 
seemed to be a very long time to the little daughter, Mrs. Lee 
pushed aside the papers, and looking up, said pleasantly, ‘*I 
am thruugh for to-day, Alice ; you may now make all the noise 
you choose.’? Scarcely were the words uttered, ere the little 
one had flown to her, and nestled her head on her loving heart, 
saying earnestly : 

“I'm sv glad; I wanted to love you so much, mamma.’’ 
‘Did you, darling ?’? And she clasped her tenderly. “I 
am very glad my Alice loves me so; but I fancy you were not 
very lonely while 1 wrote; you and dollie seemed to be having 
a happy time together.” 

‘- Yes, we had, mamma; and | got tired after a while of lov- 
ing her.’’ 

‘*And why ?”” 

**Q, because she never loves me back !”’ 

‘And that is why you love me?” 

: ‘That is one why, mamma; but not the first one, or the 
est.’’ 

‘¢And what is the first and best !”’ 

‘‘Why mamma, don’t you guess!’ and the blue eyes grew 
very bright and earnest. ‘‘It’s because you loved me when I 
was tou little to love yuu back ; that's why I love you so.’’ 

‘We luve Him because He first loved us,-’ whiepered the 
mother; and fervently she thanked God fur the little child 
teacher. 


* 


A Hint to Fautt Finoers.—Find fault, when you must. 
find fault, in private, it possible, and some tine after the 
offence, rather than at the time. The blamed are less inclined 
to resist when they are blamed without witnesses. Both parties 
are calmer, and the accused persun may be struck with the fur- 
bearance uf the accuser, who had eeen the fault, and watched. 
for a private and proper time fur mentioning it. 


Tue ANGEL oF Peace is a good paper for the Sabbath school 
and family. Dear friends, please give it a trial. — ee as 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


A TOUCHING STORY. 


A story was related by Dr. Schnebly, of Maryland, at a 
meeting held in New York, to hear the experience of twenty 
refurmed drunkards : 

A drunkard who had run through his property returned one 
night to his unfurnished house. He entered his ampty hall. 
Anguish was gnawing at his heart-strings, and Janguage was 
inadequate 1o express his agony as he entered his wife's 
apartment, and there beheld the victims of his appetite, his 
loving wife and a darling child. Murose and sullen, he seated 
himself without saying a word; he could nit speak ; he could 
not look upon them. The mother said to the little ange! at her 
side: ** Come. my child, it is time to go to bed ;’’ and that 
little baby, as she was wont, knelt by her mother’s lap, and 
gazing wisitully into the face of her suffering parent, like a 
piece of chiselled statuary, slowly repeated her nightly orison. 
When she had finished, the child ( but four years of age ) said 
to her mother: ** Dear mother, may [| nut offer up one more 
prayer!’’ ** Yes, yes, my sweet pet, pray .’’ and she lifted up 
her tiny hands, closed her eyes, and prayed: ‘‘O God! spare 
—QO! spare my dear papa!’’ That prayer was lifted with 
electric rapidity to the throne of God. It was heard on high, 
it was heard on earth. The responsive ‘** Amen!’ burst trom 
her father’s lips, and his heart of stone hecame a heart of flech. 
Wife and child were both clasped to his bosom, and :n peu.i- 
tence he said: ‘* My child, you have saved your tather frum 
the grave of a drunkard. I'll sign the pledge!”’ 


A PURE GEM. 


Friend Stanley Pumphrey, now on a religious visit to this 
eountry, in a meeting for worship in Salem (city of peace) re- 
peated with great pathos and effect the following : 


PRAYER OF JOHN BERRIDGE. 


Jesus, cast a look on me, 

Give me sweet simplicity ; 

Make me poor, and keep me low, 
Seeking only Thee to know. 


All that feeda my busy pride 
Cast it evermore aside ; 

Let my will to Thine submit, 
Lay me humbly at hy feet. 


Make me like a little child, 

Of my strength and wisdom spoiled ; 
Walking only in Thy might, 

Seeing ooly in Thy hght; 


Leaning on Thy loving breast 
Where the weary suul may rest; 
Knowing well the peace of God 
Fiowing from Thy precious blood. 


Io this posture let me live, 
And hosannas daily give; 
In this spirit Jet me die, 
And hosannas ever cry. 


THE MYSTERY OF DREAMS. 


A man fell asleep as the clock tolled the first stroke of 
twelve. He awakened ere the echo of the twelfth stroke had 
died away, having in the interval dreamed that he had com- 
mitted a crime, was detected after five years, tried and con- 
dewned ; the shock of finding the halter around his neck 
aroused him to consciousness, when he discovered that all these 
events had happened in an infinitesimal fragment of time. 

Mohamined, wishing to illustrate the wonders of sleep, told 
how a certain man, being a sheik, found himself, for his pride, 
made a pour fisherman; that he lived as one for sixty years, 
bringing up a family and working hard, and how, upon waking 
up from his long dream, so short a time had he been asleep 
that the narrow-necked gourd buttle, filled with water, which 


he knew he overturned as he fell asleep, had not time to empty 
itself. 
How fast the soul travels when the body is asleep! Often 


when we awake we shrink from going back into the dull rou- 


tine wf a sordid existence, regretting the pleasanter life of 
dreamland. How is it that sometimes when we go to a strange 
place we fancy that we have seen it befure? Is it possible that 
when one has been asleep the soul has floated away, seen 
the place, and has that memory of it which so surprises us! 
In a word, how far dual is the life of man, how far nut !—Loa- 
don Times. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF WAR. 


BY THOMAS CHASE, M. A. 


We have faith that the Christian sentiment of mankind can 
destroy war, and that it will destroy it, for this simple reason 
that war is wrong. Nothing is invincible but the right. How- 
ever venerable with years, however safely intrenched in cus- 
tom and precedent, al] wrong ia intrinsically weak and perisha. 
ble. Though baptized, like Achilles, in the waters of hell, she 
giant war has at least one spot where the arrow of Truth can 
find him. Some day he will receive his death wound, and as 
men gaze at his hideous corpse they will wonder that he did 
bestride the earth eo lung like a Colossus; that men so long 
spoke of him with reverence and bated breath. The time will 
come, and we must help it to come—fur God demands uur co- 
operation in all his gracious purposes for the progress of our 
race—when ‘‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ ‘*The battle-bow 
shail be cut off, and he shal] speak peace’’ even ‘‘unto the 
heathen.’’ ‘*Down the dark future,”’ nay, let us trust that io 
the near future, the nezt generations, 


‘The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibration, 
] heard once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace!’ 


‘*Peace !—and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies ; 
But, beautiful, as songs of the immortals, 
‘The huly melodies of love arise.”’ 


Kind words are the bright flowers of earth's existence, they 
make a very paradise ot the humblest home the world can 
show. Use them, and especially around the fireeide circle. 
They are jewels beyond price, and more precious to heal the 
wounded heart, and make the weighed duwn spirit glad, thar 
all other blessings the world can give. 


Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, and 
gives a certain air to the countenance which is more amiable 
than beauty. 
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Hill’s Cronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and events. 
Nv Sabbath or Bible School should be without it, and no stu- 
dent of the Scriptures. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Two numbers of the Apvocate are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are doing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
the most excellent and freshest peace matter. We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the Apvucate 
more promptly. More money, more promptness The Ameri- 
can Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the greatest reforms of the age We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few years since, our beloved land was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ | 

Fifty years ago, with present complications, Europe would 
have been plunged’ in war to. the bitter end. Now those 
nations are held in check by the men of Peace. Not one is 
ready to say ‘‘ jet us fight,’’ but all say ‘‘ we desire Peace.”’ 
Can there be any pussible doubt, that Peace Societies and Peace 
efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the Divine 
blessing! Ve think not. Universal Peace will come, and in 
that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hastening the 
grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy cause, at 
once, contribute something as an offering on the altar of Peace 
and good will. Yours in the great work, 

H. C. Dunuam. 
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an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the American Messenger as a pre- 
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it also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti- 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred.and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what a)most every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace ai! over the Continent. 
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Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 
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stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

Tue Apvocate oF Peace is sent free to annual members 
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If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

Tre Apvocate is sent gratuitously to the reading sooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
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over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
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office in Boston. There are also many in arrears for THe Apvo- 
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ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite correspondence from all friends of peace and shall be most 
happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 

‘“The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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HYMN OF PEACE. 


BY MISS L. J. GREGG. 


The following hymn places its author at once in the rank of 
true poets. It was sung at the Peace Jubilee, (ithe music for it 
having been composed by the celebrated German musician, 
Franz Abt). by a chorus of twenty thousand singers ; accompa- 


POWER AND PERIL OF A NATIONAL 
ILLUSION. 


BY HON. ELIHU BURRITT. 


Nations of great power and renown have shown themselves 
as much subject to strange idiosyncrasies or optical delusions 


nied by an orchestra of one thousand instruments. Miss Gregg of the mind as individual men. The one which stands in the 


pictured in her mind Peace, flowing like a river from Heaven, 
descending from the mountains of past ages, and now flowing 
through the plains of earth, making glad the hearts of nations. 
‘The conception is not less grand than the expression is beauti- 
ful: — Epitor. 


We sing to thee, O glorious river ! 
Descending al! the hills of time ; 
To earth's bright fields a gladsume giver, 
We bring thee songs from every clime. 
Sing, happy hearts, sing low and tender; 
Sing soft, O Sea! sing sweet, O Shore! 
Sing, bending Blue! thy scroll of splendor 
Bears notes of Peace for evermore. 
Songs ever blending and ascending, 
Sweet Peace! we give thee o’er and o’er. 


Blest stream ! born ’mid the mountains lonely, 
Those far-off years whose peaka rise high ; 

Child of Love’s ocean, God, the Only, 
Gave thee to earth from out the sky. 

We trace thy course through Time's commotion ; 

We shudder at the dread survey ; 

What fearful storms have checked thy motion ! 
What frightful rocks have barred thy way ! 

Yet all triumphant to the ocean, 
Sweet Peace! thy waters flow to-day ! 


O, Silver River, smoothly flowing, 
How bright the blue that bends o’er thee ! 
Millennial sunlight now is glowing 
Across the nearing western sea. 
_Blest Prince of Peace! thy sons and daughters, 
Rejoicing in thy gift to them, 
Send far adown the widening waters 
The echoing song of Bethlehem. 
The song all glorious and victorious, 
The angel song of Bethlehem. — Selected. 


According to M. de Girardin all the great powers, except 
Exngiand and America, are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
throagh the cost of their military eyuipments. The six Kuro- 
pean powers spend near five hundred millions annually in the 
support of their armies. each soldier costing from $174.30 in 
Austria to $503 40 in England. It took some thousands of 
years for men to find out that law and order werd better than 
the principle of ‘* every man for himself,”’ and it will probably 
be a century, at the present rate of progress, before nations 
will learn to settle their difference before disinterested 
arbitrators. 


very first rank of Christian civilization has been the greatest 
victim of these vagaries and hallucinations. England for two 
hundred years has sacrificed rivers of precious blood, and 
treasure which arithmetic can hardly measure, to the veriest 
buybear of her imagination. Every war she has waged on the 
continent of Europe for the past two centuries has been to 
create or maintain a balance of power, for her own imagined 
security, without reference to the wish or well-being of the 
people of those countries who were to be put in this scale or 
that to effect the adjustment. Look at the long wars in the 
reigns of William of Orange and Queen Anne, chiefly to put 
a German prince on the throne of Spain instead of Philip of 
France. Not the slightest reference was made by England 
and her allies to the question which of the two princes the 
Spanish nation preferred for their king, or which of them 
would best promote the interests of the people. If a French 
king were allowed to ascend the throne, he would annex or 
ally Spain to France, and the French power thus increased 
would be sure to be arrayed against England. But could not 
France and Spain be as easily and effectively united against 
England when separate powers as if they were under one 
sceptre? Has she not found this true several times in her own 
experience! Of course the balance-of-power system, which 
has cost so many years of war and such a deluge of human 
blood, is of no avail in time of peace. But what does it 
amount to in wart Has nof England proved to the world that 
the balance of power is not in favor of the country that has the 
largest territory or population, but in favor of the nation which 
has the largest balance of money in the bank! It was her 
money-power that overthrew the first Napoleon, or the allies 
which it could bring into the field. 

For a century and more, England has victimized herself to 
this balance-of-power bugbear. For more than one hundred 
years the American colonies encountered their greatest peril 
from the wars of the mother-country to uphold this strange 
vagary. Her long conflicts with France brought down upon 
the feeble and scattered settlements of New England the sav- 
age raids of the French and Indians from Canada. The colo- 
nists were involved in all the hostilities she led in Europe. 
They had to put their small towns under watch and ward by 
day and night, against foes by sea as well as land ; against 
French, Dutch or Spanish, as well as Indians. At her sum- © 
mons they sent forth their little military contingents to Canada, 
Nuva Scotia and Cuba, where hundreds of them left their 
bones as a sacrifice to a theory which has cost Christendom 
more bloodshed and misery than all the other causes of war 
put together. See what comes out of this national hallucina- 
tion. Here is the grand old nation whose history, up to with- 
in the century just past, was our history in all the glory that it 
had won. Here is the noble country uf our ancestors, that can 
face any real eventuality—whatever it be or however sud- 
denly it may come—with a courage which commands the ad- 
miration of the world. Here is the glorious old muther of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race, and of all the English-speaking nations yet 
to be, who never Jost a tinge of the red English blood of her 
cheeks at the Indian mutiny, yet who trembles and turns pale 
before the thin spectre of her own imagination! 

In a Jong residence in London I have seen or felt fogs that 
were as the blackness of darkness solidified. But one could par- 
tially account for them from the conditions of the atmosphere, 
and estimate the proportion of coal smoke that made the white 
fog from the river such a ‘* blanket of the dark’’ wrapped 
around the great city But the cause and suddenness of the 
ague-shakes of an invasion-panic that seized the public mind 
you could refer to no facts precedent or theories subsequent. 
There was no smoke nor cloud of unfriendly augury on the 
horizon of Europe to account for the outbreak of one of these 
panics which I witnessed with wonder To be sure, a short 
article had appeared, in a German newspaper | think, showing 
the lack of fortifications around the English coast to resist a 
foreign invasion. It is quite possible that this article was ‘‘ in- 
spired,’’ if not wrttten, by some English aspirant to military 
office and honor; for the pressure upon ‘‘ the two services,”’ 


‘on army and navy, for place and pay would astonish the world 


if the facts were known. But no more placesand pay could be 
made for the aristocratic and eager applicants without ‘° in- 
creased defences’’ on land and sea, and these could not be 
voted without stirring the nation t0 a vehement sense of its 
danger. So the old machinery was set in motion to this end. 
First, articles in the organs of ‘‘ the two services’? began to 
fullow each other in quick succession, to show the helpless 
condition of England in case of foreign invasion. Then the 
great journale of London began to sound the alarm. Finally 
the military alarmists induced the Duke of Wellington to 
write a letter confirming these apprehensions, and in his blunt 
way. stating how much additional money it would require ‘‘ to 
set England on its legs again,’’ as he expressed it. The fever- 
and-ague of the panic was now at its height, and some of the 
utterances under its delirium I well remember. One writer 
drew up a programme of defence which shows the violence of 
the ague-shakes. Assuming that the French would meet with 
no serious oppusition to their landing on the Kent or Sussex 
cvast, he proposed that all the trees lining the road from Dover 
to London should be cut down and placed across it to delay the 
march of the invaders. Next, as soon as the landing of the 
French army was announced, the Queen and Royal Family 
were to he sent off to York for safety. Then, it was almost 
certain that the French would head straight to Windsor to cap- 
ture the Queen, and, finding she had flown, would march im- 
mediately to secure the second object of their invasion, or the 
Bank of England. In doing this their army would have to 
pass through the Strand and the narrow Fleet street, and the 
writer proposed that all the buildings on each side should be 
blown down upon the invaders. ‘This is a sample of the let- 
ters that appeared in the public press which produced one of 
the periodical invasion: panics in England. And all this while 
not an act or expression on the part of France could be cited as 
showing any unfriendly purpuse or feeling toward England. 
The whole of this excitement grew out of a groundless and 
spontaneous suspicion. 

The same suspicion has involved England in this wasteful 
and deplorable antagonism to Russia on the Eastern question. 
This antagonisin arrays her against the progress of Christian 
civilization and allies her to the most paralyzing despotism in 
the world. It belies and degrades the great position she claims 
as the van-leader of free nations and the institutions of free- 
dom. It belies the best instincts of her peuple. Let any 
great disaster by fire, fluod, or pestilence fall upon any city or 
country on the globe, and whose heart is more quickly and gen. 
erously muved toward the sufferers, or whose hand brings more 
liberal succor to them than England's? What people hate 
slavery or oppression more than the English? But see how all 
these getierous sympathies and impulses are falsified or disap- 
pear in the position England assumes toward Ruasia in her de- 
termination to uphold and perpetuate the integrity and inde- 


of its fingers. The Christian populations who feel it most cry 
out, in their despair, *‘ Lord, how Jong!’’ They cry to man 
as well as God ; and Russia, of the same religion and race, en- 
deavors to come to their help. She isthe only power in the 
wide world that ever attempted to help them, or‘ever showed 
any sympathy for them. They look to her as their only 
earthly savior, and she would save thein if not prevented by a 
power that claims to be the greatest lover and defender of free- 
dum and the rights of man in Europe. Twenty years ago 
Russia essayed, not to break, but to lighten, the yoke of Turk- 
ish despotism, galling and bending the necks of these Christian 
populations. But England rushed in and letslip the dogs of 
war against the liberator. Her dogs, and other dogs of equal 
bay and bite, tore her and chased her back wounded and bleed- 
ing to her own country. Well, twenty years more of the 
same yoke have been borne by these Christian populations ; for 
the Great Powers, who chased away their deliverer, did noth- 
ing to lessen the weight and degradation of their bondage. 
Again Russia approaches to help them, aud again England 
confronts her with her sharp-bitten dogs of war. ‘l’o them, in 
their longing to be free, these English dogs are what the slave- 
holder's trained blood hounds were atthe heels of the slave, 
running for life and jiberty. 

Now, what Christian mind or heart that loves human free- 
dom can dwell upon this position of England without feeling 
that it is unworthy of her best self, of all she claims to be and 
do asa leader and defender of civilization? What is the ar- 
gument by which she justifies this position? Put in her own 
terms, it is only the language of that wild and delirious sus- 
picion that breeds her French-invasion panics. It is this: 
‘That if Russia should seize Constantinople, she would pour 
her Cossack hordes into Western Kurope, crush constitutional 
freedom, and invade and conquer India.’’ I would ask any 
candid, reasoning mind to analyze the vagaries of this assump- 
tion. First, then, in regard to the aggressive capacity of mere 
location. If Russia has the heart and thought to spring with 
the bound of a beast of prey upon Western Europe, why 
should she wait until she has seized Constaatinople as a spriog- 
ing-point? Boys,-when competing ata ‘‘running-jump,’’ al- 
ways begin to run a red or two back of the line at which they 
are to begin their leap, in order to get the momentum of the 
race. If Russia would have such a momentum for her bound 
upon Western Eurupe and constitutional freedom, why should 
she go a thousand miles to the Bosphorus to run for the Jeap ! 
How would Constantinople help her in the matter? If she 
seized that capital by force, she would have to hold it solely by 
her own troops, 80 she would not have so large a force for con- 
quering Western Europe or India as at the present moment. If, 
then, she wants to crush constitutional freedom, why does she 
not start from Cronstadt, Riga or Warsaw, and begin her 
work in Sweden and Denmark, and go on crushing to Holland 
and Belgium! Well, take the other branch of the argument 
or assumption, that if Russia should seize Constantinople, she 
could and would invade and conquer India. But would she be 
any nearer India at that point than she is now, on the Caspian 
Seat By what shorter or easier route could her forces reach 
Calcutta than by that now open to them? To invade and con- 
quer India, with a compact population three times the number 
the Russian Empire can count from the White Sea to the 
Black, and from the Bay of Bothnia to Behrings Straits! If 
England fears that some other power may invade and conquer 
India, Jet her make her Government such as her Indian sub- 
jects would defend against any comers to change it. 

But to the general question raised by this sheer imag- 
ination. Ono what ground can Russia be charged with an an- 
tent to march against civilization or constitutiunal freedom in 
any country! as she made the march of a rod in that diree- 
tion for the last fifty years? In all this space of time has she 
put any restriction upon constitutional freedom in Prussia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, or Holland? She has marched, it is true, all 
the way from the mouth of the Neva to the mouth of the 
Amoor, but did she trample down any civilization on the way! 


pendence of the Turkish dominion and despotism. Here is a| When she sent back ten thousand enslaved Persians in Bokhara 


ower that sits like a nightmare on the very bosom of the Old 
orld. 
All the races and countries beneath it feel the deadening chill 


to their own country, did she crush any constitutional free- 
dom ! 
‘These are questions and considerations worthy the thoughtful 
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attention of the Christian mind of America, for America, 
England and Russia are, perhaps unconsciously, united by 
bonds they .cannot sever, and set apart from all other nations 
for one of the grandest missions for the well being of mankind 
ever committed to human hands, or, to civilize and Christianize 
the whole continent of Asia. How sad that this miserable 
Eastern Question should so antagonize the two European part- 
-ners in this work, and thus delay a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished! 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
THE FATE OF TURKEY. 


e 
BY REV. DORUS CLARKE, D. D. 


The religion of Turkey is a religion of fate, and it casts the 
horoscope of what will probably be the fate of Turkey. ‘The 
empire of Turkey covers some of the finest countries upon the 
face of the globe. Constantinople itself is a gem of the first 
water. ‘* Beautiful for situation,’’ it should be the ** joy of the 
whole earth.’’ Nv capital of either hemisphere approaches it 
for the grandeur of its site, or the magnificence of its natural 
environments. Turkey is located in the midst of the nations. 
indeed it is the very heart of the nations. It is now a blot up- 
on the map of the world, but were it an ag a and a 
Christian nation, with its central position between Europe and 
Asia, its rich agricultural resources and its splendid commercial 
facilities, 1t would be the theme of universal admiration. The 
clarion acclamation of the crusaders as they gazed with aston- 
. ishment upon the transcendent beauty of Gaul, ** La Belle 
France,’’ wight with great propriety be repeated. with only a 
chanye of name, by the traveller, as he surveys the magnificent 
valleys, the grand inountain ranges and the inland seas, which 
make up the natural scenery of the Turkish empire. 

But, Oh! the moral and material wretchedness of that land, 
which the Creator seems to have designed to be the very per- 
fection of His national handiwork! Four cehturies ago, the 
Turk, with his fanatical religion of fate, took possession, by 
fire and sword, of this most beautiful domain, and by a sort of 
** squatter sovereignty’’ has hitherto maintained his position 
there, menacing the peace of mankind, and defying all the ef- 
forts of diplomacy and civilization to dislodge him from his 
_ usurped dominion. During these four centuries, the world has 
made unequalled prugress in religious tuleration, in goud gov- 
ernment, in science, in literature and in art, but Turkey has all 
the while maintained a stubborn immobility of ignorance in the 
midst of these grand ameliorations of human society. But is 
she always to maintain this most unenviable position? With 
all her magaificent natural advantages, must she always be per- 
mitted to hold a position so hostile to the material and moral 
- progress of the world? Have not other natiuns some interest 
ln this matter! If Turkey, deaf to the voices of reason, of 
good neighborhood, and of international comity, will not yield 
her position, will it not be morally right for other nations to 
interfere, and compel her to come into the line of justice, of 
hamanity, of decency? Most decidedly opposed as we sin- 
cerely are to all wars, we can see no reason why the world 
ce Jonger be retarded in its progress towards millennial 

ory by the ignorance and fanatical hate of Mohammedanism. 
é Jehovah needed the land of Canaan for the residence of His 
** Chosen peuple,’’ does He not need the land of the Turk quite 
as much fur the residence of happy millions during the long 
reiga of His Son over this sin-stricken but regenerated world! 
The aspect of the ‘* Eastern question,’’ now apparently ap- 
proaching sume decided change, it may be well for the friends 
of Christianity and of peace to consider, not merely in the 
light of politics, but in that forecasting light which prophecy 
throws upon the futnre condition of our race. The reconstruc- 
tion of the map of the world, in future times, will probably not 
be so much in the interest of this or that human dynasty, as in 
the interest of Him, ‘* whose kingdom ruleth over all.”’ 

It is, I know. a serious question, whether, if Russia should 
obtain pussession of Constantinople, the narrow spirit of the 
Russo-Gireek Church would be much improved upon the bar- 
barism of Turkey. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
ANTI-WARLIKE IDEAS. 
BY E. POTONIR. 


Aristotle believed in the necessity of slavery, and yet how 
far was the heart and spirit of that mighty genius in advance 


of hisage! Who of his time would have thought that one 
day slavery would be revolting to the human soul? On the 
contrary, with our forefathers it was an act of mercy. Instead 


of killing captives they made them slaves. 

A more recent invention, the Autu-da-fé, resisted even to 
the commencement of this century, the blows directed against 
it, not only by the thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries but also the eighteenth, filled as it was with Euro- 
pean and American philanthropic thought. The advent of 
Napoleon was necessary to blot out in Spain the last traces of 
this ** act of faith.”’ 

Since this is so who will pretend that war is an exception 
and that it is impossible that the twentieth century will replace 
war by arbitration among the nations! It is possible! Friends 
of justice and peace who desire to extirpate the barbarous war 
of our times, scatter instruction in all the land and by persua- 


sion spread withuut ceasing your principles of justice! From 
justice will spring peace. 
W ho will deny the united responsibility of nations? What 


an argument against war when it can be proved that the con- 
querors suffer as well as the conquered, that evil in one coun- 
iry works evil in another and good works good! As proof we 
present the following fact. Since the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes business has been reviving in the United States. 
As a consequence numerous orders have begun to arrive at 
Lyons. These situple lines should cause us to reflect. 

If Joan d’Arc could in “‘ her time’ hate the English with- 
out injuring the commerce of Jacques Cceur, in ‘‘ our time” 
of steam, electricity and interchange of ideas, if the French, 
for instance, should rejoice over the ruin of England, ( which 
God forbid ) they would be ignorant of their own best 
interests. 

Beruin, Prussia, April, 1877. 


Representations have been made at Washington, and scat- 
tered over the country through the press, to the effect that our 
coast defences are Jamentably weak, and that we have no guns 
which would offer any resistance to the iron-clad navies of the 
world if they should undertake to enter our harbors and destroy 
our cities. The inference suggested, of course, is that we 
ought immediately to spend some millions or hundreds of mil-— 
lions in arming our forts with improved instruments of death. 
However agreeable such an expenditure would be to the con- 
tractors who would furnish the gunsand the officials who would 
disburse the funds, the sober judgment of the nation would not 
approve it. Our safety from invasion hes not in the arma- 
ineuts we might construct, but in our providential pusition and 
our freedom trom entangling relations with othernations. We 
could du vastly more to secure our own and the world's wel- 
fare by spending the same amount or part of it in securing an 
International Code and a Court of universal arbitration. The 
spectacle of a great nation without a great miliary establish- 
ment is itself a valuable lesson in the principles of peace, and 
an example which we should be careful to make more—not less 
— distinct and illustrious. 


TaXaTION IN France shows an enormous mass of figures. 
But we will refer only to the proportion of taxes raised for the 
support of the army. Each Frenchman has to pay $2.66 per 
annum towards this expense. The war estimates now exceed 
$110,000,000. Yet this does not represent the total cost of the 
army to the nation, for forced and unpaid service must be 
taken into account, A Frenchman is taxed annually for public 
worship, including Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, 31 cents ; 
for public instruction 28 cents ; for agriculture and commerce, 
16 cents; and for fine arts 4 cents. Will our readers notice 


the contrast between the tax for war and for the pursuits of 
peace ! 
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PRESIDENT HAYES’ PEACE POLICY. 


The course taken by Rutherford B. Hayes as President of 
the United States, has met with hearty approbation through- 
out the country. He bids fair to become the President of 
Peace. Upon his inauguration he delivered an address, in 
which he expressed his views concerning peace in terms of 
extraordinary wisdom and goodness. 

In speaking of the Southern question, Mr. Hayes said that 
the one subject in our public affairs which all thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens regard as of supreme importance, is the per- 
manent pacification of the country upon such principles as will 
secure the complete protection of all its citizens in the free 
enjoyment of all their constitutional rights. He urged every 
cjtizen to regard the cundition of the Southern States not ina 
partisan sense, but in a sentiment of brotherhood. Citizens 
should not think of themselves so much as either Republicans 
or Demucrats as fellow men, to whom the interests of a com- 
mon country and common humanity are dear. Both races in 
the South, whites and blacks, should be actuated by motives of 
mutual sympathy and regard. He promises to use his power 
as President in promoting the interests of all citizens, without 
regard to political parties, to sectional differences, or distinc- 
tions of race. Here, therefore, we have a clearly defined peace 
policy fur our internal national affairs. 

Passing from his remarks upon the condition of our own 
country to consider our relations with other lands, President 
Hayes rose, if possible, into yet a loftier height of noble senti- 
ment. He called to memory the fact that our traditional rule of 
non-interference in the affairs of foreign nations, has proved of 
great value to our nation in past times, and should continue to 
be observed, no matter what European complications may arise. 
He declared that the policy inaugurated by President Grant, of 
submitting to arbitration grave questions in dispute between 
ourselves and foreign powers, pointed to a new, and incompar- 
ably the best, instrumentality for the preservation of peace ; 
and, also, that it would become a beneficent example of the 
course to be pursued by other nations. Then came in his 
address a sentence which deserves to be written in letters of 
gold upon the walls of both houses of Congress, saying, “ If, 
unhappily, questions of difference should at any time during the 
period of my administration arise between the United States 
and any foreign government, it will certainly be my disposition 
and my hope to aid in their settlement in the same peaceful and 
honorable way, thus securing to our country the great blessings 
of peace and mutual good offices with all the nations of the 
world.”’ 

We call the attention of our readers to the sublime wisdom 
and righteousness of President Hayes’ sentiments on peace, 
and particularly to the words we have just quoted. This one 
utterance from the Chief Magistrate of this vast Republic re- 
wards the American Peace Suciety for its fifty years of toil. 


Ladd, and Beckwith, and Miles, and the innumerable company’ 
of pious men and women who in their day prayed and labured | 
for peace on earth, may now rejoice in their holy habitatious 
with a higherecstasy. Yea, the very angels, who chanted over: 
the star-lit plains of Bethlehem their hymn of good wil] to 
men, may now tune their vuices to a more joyous tone, in tbat 
the mighty rulers of earth take up the strain they poured inw 
the ears of the listening shepherds ! G. H. M. 


A REPUBLIC OF PEACE. 


The student of history reads that most nations have been 
founded by conqpest. The sword has cut a pathway along 
which the feet of advancing peoples have walked. The 
Republic of Liberia, however, is an exception to this rule. 
It was founded by American Christians, with prayer and acts 
of love. Certain men, moved by philanthropy, without regard 
to various political and ecclesiastical opinions, united together 
to plant a ‘‘ republic of peace ’’ upon the shores of A frica. 
The names of Robert Finley, Samuel J. Mills, Archibald 
Alexander and Jehudi Ashman shall be forever memorable in 
the annals of Christian States; for these men, with the bless- 
ing of God upon their undertaking, founded by methods of 
peace a government which has taken its place amongst the 
nations of the earth. We are filled with wonder as we Jook 
upon the map, and see Liberia stretching six hundred miles 
along the cuvast of the Atlantic Ocean, with its magnificent 
position for sending the influences of Christian civilization four 
thousand miles across the continent, over a region teeming 
with inhabitants, crossed by rivers inviting commerce, with 
valuable mineral and agricultural resources, and with elevated 
lands and healthful climates. This wonder is increased as we re- 
member that Liberia isa republic of peace, and that it will send 
forth its messengers into the vast regions beyond, not clad in 
the panoply of war, and not carrying the engines of death ; 
but, upon the contrary, clothed in the vestments of peace, and 
bearing the holy Gospels. During the last year Liberia made 
a treaty of peace with the Gedebos, near Cape Palmas, agreeing 
that ‘* perpetual peace shall exist.’’ - 

The Liberian government, dealing with the natives more 
wisely than our government with the natives of this contnent, 
promises them ‘‘ equal rights,’ and recommends them to be 
cume citizens of the republic. - 

Bishop Haven, of the Methodist Church, has recently re- 
turned from Liberia, and we have read with deep interest his 
letters, published in Z:on’s Herald, concerning that country. 
In a late letter he referred to the dying words of Cox, the 
pioneer American Methodist Missionary to Africa, calling with 
pathetic voice for missionaries for that benighted land. That 
voice thrilled the heart of Gilbert Haven when a boy with re 
ligious fervor, and caused to be kindled upon the altars of 
American Methodism such flames of consecration as i}luminate 
to this day portions of the shadowed continent of Africa—that 
voice from the death-bed of Cox spoke for Africa words of 
peace, in, that it called for tre proclamation of the Gospel ot 
peace through Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

Now, this voice is echoed not by the Church alone, but by 
the State also, and we hear the republic of Liberia—which we 
may truly call the ‘* republic of peace’’—speaking in the words 
of a recent treaty, and saying, ‘* Perpetual peace shall exist.”’ 

Hence, full of pathos as the early religious hstury of Liberia 
is, and sublime as were the sacrifices of those missionaries 
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who went out there to lay down their lives for Christ, there is 
yet an extraordinary interest attached to the political history of 
the republic of Liberia; for the dying wail of Cox calling for 
help, the solemn voices speaking from the missionary graves 
at Cape Mesurado, and the stirring appeals of Bishop Haven 
fresh from his visit to Liberia, are truly voices of peace and 
good-will chanting together concerning. the conquests of Christ 
over a whule continent that shall be called the Republic of 
Peace. 

We are moved toenthusiasm as we hail these peaceful tokens 
upon the continent of Africa. With the spirit of prophecy 
upon us, we believe that God will make the least to be greatest, 
and that which was last to be the first. The new civilization 
of Africa shall be that of peace. Commerce and manufactures, 
the Church and the school, shall bring furth such harvests there 
as no sickle ever reaped before. 

We have written to several eminent men in Liberia, asking 
them to turm a Liberian Peace Society, after the model of the 
American Peace Society, and have furnished them witha copy 
of the constitution and rules of our Society, to aid them in this 
undertaking. We have no doubt that such a society will be 
organized in Liberia, in. accordance with our desire, and enter 
into correspondence with us, and with other Peace Societies ; 
and thus add one more tq the important sisterhvod of organiza- 
tions, having for their mission the promotion of peace upun 
earth. Thus, too, Liberia will have an additional reason for 
being called a Republic of Peace. C. H. M. 


DEATH OF MR. DAVID DILLEY. 


We mention with sincere sorrow the decease of one of our 
co-laborers in the Peace cause, Mr. Davin Dituey, foreman in 
the printing establishment of Messrs. J. &. Farwell and Com- 
pany. Mr. Dittey died in this city on Sunday, April 15th, 
after a brief illness. His obsequies were held at the Cathedral, 
when High Mass was celebrated. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the floral offerings were beautiful. 

From childhood Mr. Diuitey was a lover of music. 
spent much time and money in the cultivation of that art. He 
sang admirably. He had the ablest instructors. He was a 
member of the Cathedral choir, at one time, in Halifax. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the Catholic Union 
Choir of Boston. He was an honored member of several mu- 
sical societies. 

Me. Diuury came to Boston in 1865, and accepted the posi- 
tion of foreman in the book department at the establishment uf 
Farwell] and Company, the printers for the American Peace 
Society. Here he remained until the time of his death. He 
discharged his duties with fidelity towards his employers; he 
possessed rare skill and judgment in his work ; he won the es- 
teem of all with whom he came in contact. Qur acquaintance 
with him was brief, but we quickly learned to appreciate his 
ability, his quiet politeness and his kind disposition. He has 
passed away at the early age of thirty-nine years. His skill 
will no Jonger direct the making-up of the ApvocaTe or Peace 
and the AnceL or Peace. We shall miss his assistance. 
We shall always cherish the memory of his worth. 

C. H. M. 


He 


AN Important Peace Meetine will be held in Cincinnati 
next August. It is a successor to the Conference held in 
Philadelphia last summer. We hope many of our readers 
will attend it. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Evisu Burrirt’s article in this Anvocatre is worthy the 
profound attention of our readers. Like al] that proceeds 
from his pen, it possesses extraordinary merit. 


Pastors or CHurcHes may very properly introduce the 
subject of peace into their monthly missionary meetings The 
Rev. J. K. Chase, pastor of the Baptist Church at Holden, 
Mass., does this, and reads items frum the ApvocaTg or 
Peace, with excellent effect. 


W. M. Cornet, M. D., of this city, has removed his ex- 
cellent institution for the health and education of young ladies 
to the Billings Neighborhood, bv the salt water, in Quincy. 
This location is beautiful for summer, and where health may 
be promoted. 


Warren Putnam Newcome, of Massachusetts, the only 
male descendam of Generals Joseph Warren and Israe) Put- 
nam, of Revolutionary fame, has been appointed by President 
Hayes a cadet to the Military Academy at West Puint. 


Tue Inpian Pouicy of Gen. Grant has been endorsed by 
President Hayes. A delegation of Quakers recently called 
upon him at the White House, and they received assurance 
that the President was in favor of continuing the present peace 
policy with the Indians. 


Tue Secretary of War has directed the withdrawal of 
United States troops from Alaska. 

Joun Howarp travelled 50,000 miles, and spent $150,000 
of his private estate, to perform works of mercy. How much 
better this misssion than that of the warrior! 


Tue Russian Dear is $1,504,000,000. The Turkish debt 
is $ 1,000,000,000. 

Germany is about to have a nationa) peace society, as we 
are informed by a recent letter from an eniinent peace friend in 
that country. 


Paper Money in Turkey is fifty per cent. below par. 
There are 12,000 money changers in Constantinople, all of 
whom earn a living from their occupation. 


Vessets or War forma large figure in the armament of 
some nations. England has 61 iron-clads, and 449 other 
vessels of war; Russia has 31 iron clads, and 124 other vessels 
of war; Turkey has 21 iron-clads; Italy 17; Austria 12; 
Germany 8. 


Suicines in THE Prussian ARMY are increasing. This 
fact occasions much uneasiness in military circles Ina the 
month of December the number of suicides amounted to 
twenty-one. 


JosepH Arch, an influential leader amongst English work- 
ing-men made recently in the English Laborcr, a London 
newspaper, a strong protest against countenancing war. He 
says that war has more horrid miseries than tongue can tell, or 
pen picture, and that millions of money which ought to have 
been spent in building better homes for the honest workmen, 
have been worse than wasted in wholesale murder ! 

Tue ‘Butcetin pu Mouvement Sociay’’ isthe only French 
journal that gives intelligence of the co-operative movement of 
English working-men, the people's banks of Germany, the 
trust societies of Belgium and Italy, the social movement in 
America, etc. The ‘Bulletin du Mouvement Social’’ devotes. 
beside, an important place to the question of peace by interna~ 


tional arbitration and mutual disarmament. 
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Capita, PunisHMENT was arrested recently in the case of 
John P. Phair, who a few moments before the time fixed for 
his execution received a message from the Governor of Vermont 
granting him a further lease of life, so:ne strong evidence of 
his innocence having become manifest. No doubt many inno- 
cent persons have been condemned to death by circumstantial 
evidence. Would it not be wise and humane to abulish capital 
punishment, and substitute for it imprisonment for life? 


Tae Miuirary AuTuoritigs oF ENGLAND several years 
age endeavored to secure recruits for the army from the class 
of pauper orphans attached to the various workhouses and 
schools. This inveigling process aroused great indignation, 
and, by many of the newspapers of the period, it was charac- 
terized by such strong terms as ‘‘kidnapping,’’ ‘“‘tyranny,”? 
and “‘trafficking in human blood.’? The effort of the govern- 
ment at that time dues not appear to have been successful. 


Tue Girarv Contece Report for last year, says that the 
orphans’ battalion, numbering 250 (or about one-half the 
whole number of inmates,) is regularly drilled by a captain, 
With the accompaniment of a martial band; and that on Inde- 
pendence [ay they paraded the streets, being reviewed hy the 
Governor, and eliciting his praise for their soldier-like bearing. 
We regret that the military spirit should thus be fostered in a 
charitable institution. 


Tue Nationan Lire-soat Institution or ENGLAND, during 
the year 1876, rescued 18 vessels from destruction, and saved 
nearly 500 lives. This institution has given in the promotion 
of its work $250,000 and, 968 medals since its foundation. 
Even courage, strength and skill can do nothing without moncy. 
Let the friends of the American Peace Society remember this, 
and help us to accomplish our mission by their generous co- 
Operation, both moral and pecuniary. 


‘‘Tuc Crimes or War’’ is the title of a superb group of 
statuary wrought by the chisel of Emille Chatrousse, a sculp- 
tor of rare genius. This work takes its rank amongst the best 
productions of recent art. Chatrousse belongs tothe Society 
of the Friends of Peace, and derives much of his inspiration 
from peace principles. Chatrousse hae an indignation for war. 
By his sculptured marble he portrays the crimes of war. 
Upon a heap of ruins of the French Republic rises a tragic 
group,—a dead child, a young woman who hides her head in 
her hands and bears marks of violence, an old man stupefied 
with grief. 

Tae Uniteo States Lire-savinc Service occupies a very 
important department of philanthropy. It spent $175,502.07 
in the prosecution of its work last year, and awarded five 
medals of honor for acts of gallantry in saving men from 
wrecks. The Service has recently been the recipient, through 
the ample generosity of a lady who desires to remain unknown, 
of a splendid endowment of libraries fur use at the stations, com- 
prising about fifteen hundred volumes. Each of these libraries 
contains an excellent selection of books, and will be eagerly 
read by the hermit groups of life-savers at their various sta- 
tions. Many hearts will bless the thoughtful benevolence of 
the lady who established these libraries. 


There have been glowing statements of the profit this coun- 
try would derive from the war in Europe. There is another 
side Reviting the speculative advanced prices in all articles 
of food, the Philadelphia Times contends that the figures show 
that the war has already increased the actual cost of living in 
the United States, an average of fully twenty-five per cent. 


ville, Iowa. 


enthusiastic attention. 


For The Advocate of Peace, 
PEACE CAUSE IN THE WEST. 
New Vienna, Ohio, April 10, 1877. 


Dear BrotHer Matcom :—I have lately given thirty-four 
lectures in Iowa under appointment of Joseph Arnold of Lynn- 
My first two lectures in Iowa were given at 
Whittier College, at Salem. Here I had large audiences and 
My next visit was to Mt. Pleasant, 
where I spoke once in the Christian church and once in the 
chapel-room of Iowa Wesleyan University to a large audience 
of students, teachers and citizens. In this effort the Lord 
seemed wonderfully near me and set my soul all on fire with 
the sublimity and grandeur of my theme, so that one who was 
present wrote to J. Arnold, ‘‘ The speaker was inspired and 
carried his audience with him.’? From the number of persons 
who came forward to speak to me, express thanks, aek ques- 
tiors on difficult points, make suggestions, and many to say 
‘God speed you,’’ we might conclude the Lord had carried 
the truth home. One expression made by several here and at 
many other places was: ‘' This is the first discourse I have 
ever heard on the subject.”’ 

At Pleasant Plain, West Liberty, Springdale, Union Valley 
and West Branch, we had a good hearing ; but at Iowa City 
we had an audience cumposed chiefly uf three congregations 
and -the students of Jowa State University, which had com- 
bined for the purpose of hearing the address on Peace 

At Western College we were greeted with a fine audience 
in the College Hall. Western College is under the control of 
the United Brethren Church at Jowa The next point visited 
wae Mt. Vernon where Methodists have a flourishing college 
under the presidency of Dr. King. This college has a mili- 
tary department and a United States officer to train the Chris- 
tian young men who attend the college, in the science of kill- 
ing people. Could there be anything more inconsistent than 
ths! ** The Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them.’'—Luke 9: 56. 

We had a good hearing twice at Legrand, twice at Monte- 
zuma and once at Grinnell. Our next point was Lynaoville. 
This town is only a village and is four miles from the rail- 
road ; but the object in going there was to address the students 
of their flourishing academy, and another object was because 
Joseph Arnold, the noble champion of our cause, who had ar- 
ranged the tour in Iowa, lived at Lynnville (is proprietor of 
the lowa House ) ; and we found him a live, earnest Christian 
man. He had Jet peuple hear from him, and had made them 
know that something was being done for Peace. The largest 
audience room in tuwn had been secured and when we reached 
it, we found every seat occupied, the aisles soon filled up, then 
the available space in and about the pulpit was occupied till 
there was barely standing roum left for thespeaker. Some had 
come as far as five miles from the country. We thought as we 
looked at this audience that it was a practical comment on 
brother Arnold’s intelligent zeal. And thus it was two nights 
while the speaker addressed them an hour and a half the first 
night and an hoor and three quarters the next evening. 

At Ottumwa the first lecture given was in their ‘* Star 
Course.”? At Kellogg we met our old friend, S. S. Gidley—s 
life member of the American Peace Suciety, one of those big- 
hearted men that one is always glad to meet. He had gotten 
up a good audience even under very unfavorable circumstances. 
Of Newton, Des Moines and Indianola we have not space to 
speak now, for this letter has already grown tedivus. A tele 
gram announcing the serious illness of a member of my family. 
compelled me to withdraw eighteen appointments and return to 
my home at New Vienna, Ohio. I must not close this letter 
without expressing that I believe the Lord greatly owned and 
blessed this work, and to Him be all praise tor what success we 
had. Your brother in Christ, Wma G. Hussarp. 


News of a terrible massacre comes from Cali, in the State 
of Cauca, Columbia. A small band of Conservatives had cap- 
tured the town and were in quiet possession, when, an army 
of the Liberals sacked the place, murdering the nen, women 
and children to the number of 300 or more, and destroying a 
vast amount of property. 
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For The Advocate of Peace. 
THE MERITS OF THE CAUSE. 


BY REV. D. SAWYER. 


Whoever gives the Peace cause a fair examination will see, 
at once, that it justly claims the attention of all to promote it 
to the extent of their power. It is a cause that claims the 
highest authority. The Bible gives it a high rank. Man, crea- 
ted in the image of God, must have been possessed of a peace- 
able disposition, as one of the adorning qualities of his nature. 
This spirit prevailed until the apostasy of Adam, soon after 
which, the war-spirit waa developed in his first-born son. 
Then God said, ‘* The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent s head.’’ This, no doubt, referred to Christ, who, in the 
the then future, was pruphetically annuunced as the ‘* Prince of 
Peace,”’ in whose reign peace was w become universal. 

In due time, the advent of this Prince was ushered in by the 
acclamation of angels. During his earthly mission, he set a 
perfect example of peace in his constant acts of kindness to 
all; and whose crowning act was witnessed upon the cross,— 
praying the Father to torgive his murderers. There, was laid 
the foundation for universal peace, and loudly proclaims the 
merits of the cause. (n this foundation, the apostles proceed- 
ed to build up his kingdom of righteousness and peace, as seen 
in the records of the New Testament. The martyrs and the 
early Christians, for a long period, adhered strictly to princi- 
ples of peace. — 

Thus, the Peace cause is highly meritorious. And here is 
presented a soul-thrilling enterprise, for the highest glory to 
God, peace on earth and good will ts men. For its advance- 
ment, the church and the ministry should lead on in the cause 
of Peace, and strive to abolish war forevermore. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
“SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


BY REV. WILHELM F. SCHWILE. 
Editor of The Reichs Posaune. 


The religious society called ‘‘ The German Temple,” or 
‘¢ Jerusalem Friends,’’ scattered throughout Germany, Switzer- 
land, Russia, Syria, Egypt and in aome states of North 
America, are hoping and working for the kingdom of God. 
This is theie motto, their standard, their programme, in short, 
their creed. This kingdom is nearer at hand now than it was 
some eighteen hundred yearsago. This kingdom was glorivusly 
commenced, gloriously represented and illustrated in the first 
century. It was and is still the highest of all aims and ideals 
of mankind; and for its establishment Gud created heaven and 
earth. It is not of this world, nor after the kingdoms of this 
world; but it was our Savivur’s work, while in this world, to 
teach, preach and establish it here on earth, a real, spiritual 
kingdom, as it is in heaven. 

He, therefure, introduced his disciples into it while on earth, 
and more fully after his resurrection and ascension. Thcy were 
the meo fur that kingdom, and that kingdom was for them 
and for their companions and fellow-laborers. One of them 
said, ‘* It is not meat and driok,’’ and yet, they did eat and 
drink with the Divine Master before and after he rose from the 
dead ; but it is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. ‘And he that in these things serveth Christ, is acce pt- 
able to God, and approved of men.”’ 

Therefore, we fullow afier things which make for peace and 
desire rather spiritual gifts than riches, and honors, and plea- 
sures of sin for a season, in order that we may become a great 
company of successful ‘* Peace-makers.’’ and an exceeding 
great army of those that proclaim, believe and carry out the 
everlasting Guspel. (Isaiah 2: 1-4. Rev. 14: 6, 7.) 

The idea of the American Peace Suciety, and similar soci- 
ties in Europe, is excellent. Being a part of the glorious 
work of Christ and his ambassadors, it is also a part of the 
mission work of the German Temple, whose leaders and mem- 
bers have already established four peaceable colonies in Pales- 
tine within the last seven years ; the first at Haifa, the second at 
Jaffa, the third at Sharon, and the fourth at Jerusa/em, which is 
the city of the great King. They number upwards of 750 
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souls. They are mostly German Protestants, believing ‘* the 
sure word of prophery”’ of the Old and New Testament, and 
seitling there fur the preparation of the gathering of the peo- 
ple of God and for the second Advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Meanwhile, they are laboring amidst great obstacles 
and difficulties for the restoration, development and enlight- 
enment of the Holy Land and its inhabitants. 

We congratulate you, Dr. Malcom, and all friends, and ser- 
vants of Him whose name is called ** Wonderful, Counseller, 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace.’’ 

We heartily sympathize with your society and every move- 
ment towards the final establishment of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. Nothing less than this will satisfy our desires and ex- 
pectations. 

Scuenectapy, N. Y¥., May 15, 1877. 


WILL THE WAR PROFIT US? 


It cannot be denied that war is a calamity to the human race 
asa whole. Tov the nations immediately involved it is a disas- 
ter which can hardly be overestimated. Destruction of life, 
destruction of property and the utterly wastetul expenditure of 
enormous amounts of accumulated wealth, together with the 
assumption of heavy burdens of debt, placing a people's pros- 
perity under mortgage fur many years, can be considered only 
ag evils, compared to which any of the so-called visitauons of 
Providence are light inflictions. That war is a moral evil, a 
huge barbarism, made unavoidable sometimes by the injustice, 
the blind passion and the, greedy ambition of mankind, all 
thinking men admit. It is to be greatly deplored, though 
sometimes it may be the severe and searching remedy tor deep- 
rooted evils which no surgery of a milder kind could eradicate. 
Economically its results cannut be otherwise than disastrous. 

It is a common notion that a great war between the nations 
of Europe would be a benefit to the United States, but it is our 
belief that such a calamity among the sisterhood of commer- 
cial countries would in time be shared by ajl. ‘There may be 
temporary advantage to one man in the disasters of another, 
but in the long run we suffer together. Continued prosperity 
in the community depends un mutual advantages. So it is in 
the community of nations. Let one’s share in the commerce 
of the world be destroyed or seriously impaired, and the others 
suffer with it Let a nation’s resources be exhausted by war, 
its industries prostrated and its relations with the markets of 
the world broken off, and in the tong periods with which the 
arithmetic of nations deals the loss will become distributed. 
A country crippled su that it has nothing to sel] cannot buy. 
A nation whose prosperity is gone can contribute nothing to 
the prusperity of others. The nations are dependent on each 
other even as the members of the same cuminunity are depend- 
ent on each other, though not to the same extem. Natunal 
prosperity is a matter of inutual advantages, and cannot lung 
continue as the gain of one by the loss of another 

Whether the Eastern war shall be confined to Russia and 
Turkey, or shall involve other nations of Europe, we cannot 
regard it as in any sense a blessing to the United States. It is 
a misfurtune to the world, in which we must take a share, 
whether we will or no, and the greuter its proportions shall be- 
come, the more destructive will it be to commercial interests on 
which our prosperity in a measure depends. Unquestionably 
it will tor a time produce a stimulating effect on certain branch- 
es of business. ‘Those who manufacture such supplies as will 
be called fur to support armies, will find a creadier market and 
higher prices. ‘The stoppage of industrial operations abroad 
will add to the demand for uur products, and hence the impres- 
sion that we are to benefit by the calamiues ot others. But 
these are temporary benetits and will have to be paid for at a 
heavy price. Not unly will the reaction come in the future, 
and the depression be telt which is the inevitable result of indus- 
tries overthrown, wealth destroyed and cummerce deranged, 
but even with the tempurary advantage to certain branches of 
business will cume currespunding drawbacks. High prices for 
provisions and supplies in foreign markets mean high prices at 
home, which we «ust all pay whether vur own profits, our 
wages or our salaries are increased or not. Audif bigh prices 
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for certain commodities have a tendency to produce hivh prices 
for others, and high prices for commodities to increase the 
wages of labur, on the other hand increased wages enhance the 
cost of production and restrict our ability to compete in the 
markets of the world. There is compensation in all things 
and a cuntinual tendency to equilibrium. Loss and destruction 
cannot be turned to profit. The disturbance of the steady, but 
healthy, processes of peace cannot fail of harm.—Buston Daaly 
Globe. 


TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 


....Frederick the Great gave his officers permission to fight 
duels, but the survivor was shot. 


....The Alabama Legislature has passed a bill to supply all 
maimed soldiers in the State with artificial limbs. 


....Prince Gortschakoff, whose retirement from the Russian Pre- 
miership was recently reported, has consented to remain in office. 


.--.The British Admiralty has ordered the immediate concentra- 
tion of the English man-of-war squadron at Malta. 


...-Berlin ranks fourth among the capitals of Europe, number- 
ing nearly a million inhabitants, of which 22,6U0 are soldiers of the 
garrison. 


....England, Italy, Spain, Germany, France and the United 
States have ordered naval vessels to the Bosphorus to protect their 
respective countrymen in case of an emergency. 


....Punch’s idea of a treaty is ‘*An international agreement 
between two or more powers, which each and all of the contracting 
parties will punctually fulfil when the time comes for doing s0, un- 
less they find that the safest and myst advantageous course is to 
back out of it, in which case they are free to back accordingly.’’ 


....The Turks really bave on the Danubian frontier, and in 
Bosnia and Herzogovina 159,000 men, with, what seems hardly 
credible, 225 cannon. This force they are preparing to strengthen 
with a reserve of 25,000 men. They have on the Asiatic frontier 
about 76,000 men and 12 cannon. Altogether their army numbers 
259,000. 

...-The fortifications of Paris are being completed and armed in 
advance even of contract time, since nearly all have already been 
occupied, or will shortly be occupied. The forts of Chatillon, De 
Villeras, De Verr.éres, De Cormeilles and Du Haut-Buc are now 
garrisoned, and those of Palaiseau, St Cyr, etc., will be taken pos- 
session of this year. 


.... Austria called upon Great Britain to fulfil her obligations, 
according to the treaty of 1856, for protecting the integrity of the’ 
Ottoman Empire. The British Cabinet decided to take action, and 
resolved, as the first step, to make a formal request to the Russian 
Government to state the object of the military operations now being 
undertaken against the Ottoman Government. 


.... Victor Hugo thinks reconciliation with Paris is necessary to 
the universe, and that the Exlubition of 1878 is going to bring it 
about. In an address two weeks ago, he named as the present 
needs of the world, ‘Religion without intolerance, punishinent 
without death, labor without oppression, commerce without fron- 
tiers; in short, universal disarmament, save the disarmament of 


the conscience ”’ 


...-An battle the Turk has faith in his cause, and contempt for 
the enemy. He soon rallies under defeat. Victory elates him and 
renders him difficult of control. Plunder, massacre and outrage 
on the weak and helpless are the privileges of success which he in- 
sists on enjoying and which cannot be denied him. For this reason 
a conquering Turkish army leaves a track of desolation behind it 
that ages often cannot efface. 


....-1t ia @ most remarkable circumstance that six officers of our 
navy, all of the rank of rear-admiral, have died within the space of 
a month. Rear-ndmiral Goldsborough was the last of them. He 
died in Washington on the day that Rear-admiral Davis was buried 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Rear-admiral Davis was a son of 
the Hon. Daniel Davis who held the office of solicitor-general of 
Massachusetts for several years. These ‘old salts’? were all past 
the age of seventy, and all but one were on the retired list, so that 
their death will create but one vacancy. The names of these dis- 
tinguished naval officers were, in the order of their deaths, Joseph 
Smith, James Alden, Charles Wilkes, Theodorus Bailey, Charles H. 
Davia and Louis M. Goldsborough. 


- 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


....John Bright claims that England lost 40,000 men in the Cri- 
mean war and spent many millions of pounds, that she never 
gained the slightest advantage therefrom, and that all the results of 
that war had been worse than useless. Mr. Bright now protests 
against the nation giving support to Turkey, and the feeling of the 
masses of the country are evidently with him. Immense meetings 
have been held all over the country to oppose any alliance with 
Turkey, but it is difficult to predict what will take place amid the 
complications which are pressing upon the Powers of Europa 


....The Czar declared war upon Turkey on April 24th, and or- 
dered the advance of his troops. The Sultan issued his proclams- 
tion on the 26th, announcing his determination to fight to the death, 
and his readiness to take the field in person. On the 25th, it was 
reported that at least 60,000 Russians had crossed into Roumania, 
whose troops fell back before the overpowering force. Intelligence 
was received from Turkish sources, that a battle had taken place 
near Batoum, a port on the Black Sea, in Asiatic Turkey, on the 
25th, in which the Russians were repulsed, with a loss of 8U0 men. 


....A Havana letter says the negotiations for peace initiated by 
Spanish General Campos resulted in a response from the Cubens 
demanding autonomy for Cuba, similar to that of Canada, the aboli- 
tion of slavery and a general amnesty, involving recognition of the 
military grades and reversion of property to original owners, all to 
be guaranteed by the United States, England and France. This 
was cabled to Madrid, and the answer was a refusal, with a coun 
ter demand for unconditional surrender. This was indignantly 
rejected. The Cuban forces henceforward spare nothing, but 
ruthlessly destroy and lay waste every inch of ground over which 
they traverse, so as to force the issue at as early a date as possible. 


PEACE IN DEATH. 


BY NEWMAN HALL. 


The following exquisite poem rebukes the custom, too pre- 
valent amongst Christians, of using the symbols of mourning. 
All the symbols used in the catacombs, by the Church of the 
Martyrs, were those of hope and peace. — Epitor. ) 


Are death’s dark emblems suited fur the grave 
Of him who dwells in heaven’s unclouded light! 
For souls arrayed in robes of dazzling white, — 
Shajl blackest palls and plumes, funereal wave ! 
Shall lilies drooping with untimely blight, 
Torches reversed whose flame is quench’d in night, 
And columns shatter’d, our compassion crave 
For those whom Christ by death did fully save— 
Who now, made perfect, serve, and in His sight 
Drink of the fuuntain of supreme delight? 
Rear high the shaft, new dife thereon engrave ! 
Turn up the torch, it never burned so bright! 
A richer hue and scent the lily gives— 
Not till the Christian dies he fully lives ! — Selected. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Among all the themes of panic the most discreditable is the 
idea that Constantinople is in danger. A glance at the map 
and at the present distribution of European puwer should suf- 
fice to cast doubts on the good faith of those people who spread 
so preposterous a tale. The Russians have no longer a great 
arsenal at Sebastopol, a powerful fleet in the Black Sea, or any 
other of the most effective weapons which they could have used 
against the ‘C'urkish capital before the Crimean war. Their 
flag has been driven frum the Black Sea, and the Turkish fleet 
holds the Bosphorus. The vulnerable sides of Constantinople 
are therefore covered by the guns of its own defenders, and no 
hostile ship can come within hundreds of miles of the Golden 
Horn. Suv far the capital is in a state of absulute safety com- 
pared with the position in which it stood for many perfectly 
tranquil years before the Crimean war. That in such circum- 
stances a Russian army could capture it from the land side is 
an idea almost too preposterous for discussion. 


To win Christ is the highest gain, to know Christ is the 
sublimest knowledge, and to live upun Christ is the happiest 
life. 
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LOOK ALOFT. 


BY JONATHAN LAWRENCE. 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are around and above, if thy footing should fail,— 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart,— 
** Look aloft !’’ and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are arrayed, 
‘Look aloft !’’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret, 

**Look aloft’’ to the Sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are nearest and dearest thy heart,— 
Thy friends and companions,—in sorrow depart, 
**Look aloft’’ from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where affection is ever in bloom. 


And, oh! when Death comes, in his terrors, to cast 
His tears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart 
And a smile in thine eye, ‘‘Loox aLorr,’’—dand depart. 


Never ee Haveuty.—A humming-bird meta butterfly, and 
being pleased with the beauty of its person and the glory of its 
wings. made an offer of perpetual friendship. 

‘* I cannot think of it,’’ was the reply, ‘‘as you once spurned 
me, and called me a drawling dole.’’ i 

‘*}mpossible!,”? exclaimed the humming-bird, ‘I always 
entertained the highest respect for such beautiful creatures as 


you.”’ 
‘¢ Perhaps you do now,”’ said the other, ‘‘ but when you in- 
sulted me I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece of 


advice,—never insult the humble as they may some day be 
come your superiors. ’’ | 


‘¢ Remember,’’ said a trading Quaker to his son, ‘* in mak- 
ing thy way in the world, a spoonful of oil will go further 
than a quart of vinegar.”’ 


- FILLING THE CAPTAIN'S PIPE. 


BY REV. FE. A. RAND. 


And this was the way that Jimmie learned to love tobacco. 
Jimmie was a blue-eyed boy with a fair white-and-red com- 
plexion, able to seul! a boat all round the harbor, or run up the 
rigging of a ship like a monkey. . 

Jimmie went to sea. He went at first with a clean mouth, 
and knowing nothing about tubacco. At last the captain said: 

‘* Jimmie, fill my pipe.’’ 

So he would stuff the bow] full of the smelling weed, get a 
coal from the cook’s galley, and hand the pipe to the skipper, 
So it got to be a custom to say: 

‘+ Jimmie, fill my pipe.”’ 

And Jimmie, an obliging boy, would fill and fire as before. 
At last he took a whiff. It was only a whiff—just a draw-in 
and a puff-out, only that. Then he touk a few more whiffs, 
and a few more, and so on, until at Jast— 

I will tell you what happened at last. I found him in a store 
the other day. His cheek was puffed out as if a dumpling 
were inside; and he opened his mouth, and out pees 
I won't say what. It is enough to say that Jimmie had be- 
come a confirmed tobacco-chewer. Smoking is next-door 


neighbor to chewing ; and one Jeads to the other. In this 
bad educational course Jimmie had graduated in full. 
I reasoned with him—I urged him to stop. Oh! he 


**couldn’t.’’? He had left off once, and he began again. 

I only asked him to quit until the close of the week follow- 
ing. It was not healthy, neat or economical to use tobacco. 
Wouldn’t he éry, just try, to stop? I used every argument. 

[ told him about the young ladies ; that ¢hey wouldn’t like him. 

I told him about tobacco-paralysis—how it struck down an 
old tobaceu-lover , how it held him to his bed, a poor, worn- 
out, helpless wreck. 

[ told him to save his tobacco-money, and put it in the bank, 
beginning with a dollar the week aiter. By and by he would 
have a nice little sum to do business with, all for Jimmie. But 
I couldn't do anything ; and there I suppose he is to-day, his 
cheek puffed out, and, like all tobacco-chewers, making dirty 
tracks on the floor. And it all began in a whiff. Look out 
boys !— Well-Spring. | 


Fvery spirit builds itself a house; and beyond its house a 
world; and beyond its world a heaven. 
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2 ANGEL: OF PEACE. 


TOM’S VICTORY. 


‘* That Ned Lane,’’ said Tum Bixby, doubling up his fists. 
and stamping his feet, ‘is a mean, spiteful, wicked boy. I 
hate him. 1 wish he was dead, I do!”’ 

Then Tom broke down and fairly burst into tears. His 
mother, who had heard his angry words, came out to the gar- 
den to see what had caused them. She, too, was indignant at 
what she saw. There was Tum’s pet doggie, awn, stretched 
out siiff and cold on the grass. Around his neck a string was 
tied, from which dangled a card. On it these words were writ- 
ten in a scragaly, blotted hand: 

‘* He'll never chase my chickens no more —Nev Lawne.’’ 

‘©O, mother!’’ cried Tom, ‘look at poor, poor Fawn; see 
what that cruel Ned has dune. O, how 1 hate him! I'll be 
revenped!”’ 

Fawn had been a favorite with all the Bixby family, and in 
spite of the fact that he would pursue chickens, and tear the 
dresses of passing ladies, or catch and hide away stockings and 
handkerchiefs when they were laid upon the prass to bleach, 
Mrs. Bixby had borne with him. She had hoped that his 
youthful faults would be cured in time. She knew that Ned 
Lane had been made very angry because of the loss of two 
rare fowls. which Fawn had shaken and torn to pieces. and she 
felt that Fawn had béen a great annoyance to the neighbors— 
@ great transgressor. But what to do with Ned was the ques- 
tlon, fur ‘Tom's heart was almost broken. 

‘* Tom,’ she said, ** you say you hate Ned. Do you wish 
what I heard you say just now, tu be really revenged?”’ 

** Yes, mother, I want to see him suffer; I wish all his 
chickens were gone.”’ 

‘* Ned has done a cruel deed, and I do not wonder that you 
are very deeply grieved; but, my son, he that hateth his 
brother is a murderer ”’ 

*¢ He’s not my brother.’’ 

‘¢ In one sense he is; yet I am sure you do not mean that 
you would really like to see him dead and cold like your dog. 
lf you think of the meaning of your words, I am sure you 
wish him no such ill. I think there is a way by which you 
can make him very sorry fur this, and yet keep your own self- 
respect.” 

The gentle tones won their way to Tom's heart. He sat 
down by his mother, and she passed her soft hand over kis hot 
brow, and soothed him tenderly. Then she gave him her plan 
for being quits, as he called it, with Ned, and for getting the 
victory. 

The next day, when Ned Lane met Tom Bixby on his way 
to school, he was rather mortified to hear nothing about Fawn. 
He was prepared to defend himself if attacked. But Tom 
passed in silence. He tried to say ‘* Hallo, Ned !"’ but failed 
in the attempt. All the morning however, when the boys 
were in their classes together, Tom looked and acted as usual, 
and at recess he engaged heartily in games with the other boys. 

When Ned, feeling mure and more uncomfortable, went 
home to dinner, a surprise awaited him. A superb pair of 
Brahma-povtra fowls had arrived, with a string and card 
attached: 

‘¢ For those my poor Fawn chased.—Tom Bixsy.’’ 

I cannot say truly that the two, from this time, became fast 
friends; but this I know, that Ned Lane was thoroughly 
ashamed of his mean and unworthy action, and never after 
was guilty of the like cruelty, while Tom felt, eveh at Fawn’'s 
grave, that furgiveness is sweeter than revenge. 


A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 


‘‘Whata noisy world this is!’’ croaked an old frog, as he 
squatted on the margin of the pool. ‘*Do you hear those 
geese, how they scream and hiss? What do they do it for?”’ 

‘‘Oh, just to amuse themselves,’’ answered a litttle field 
mouse. 

, es we shall have the owls hooting ; what is that 
or?” 

‘+ft’s the music they Jike the best,’’ said the mouse. 

‘‘And those grasshoppers, they can’t go home without 
grinding and chirping ; why do they do that ?”’ 


with the half-dozen bags and bundles? 


‘*Oh, they're so happy they can’t help it,’’ said the mouse. 

‘*You find excuses for. all; I believe you don’t understand 
music, so you like the hideous noises."’ 

‘*Well, friend, to be honest with you,’’ said the mouse, ‘*I 
don't greatly admire any of them; but they are all sweet in 
my ears, compared with the constant croaking of a frog.’’ 


UNNOTICED ACTS OF LOVE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

When we read the daily papers, with their long records of 
crime, or when we hear of this or that act of depravity or ua- 
kindness, which casts its shadow over the neighborhood or a 
home, we grow sorrowful. We lament the weakness of the 
period, and sigh for the purity of former days, forgetful of the 
fact that the best things often go unchronicled. The thousand 
little deeds of Christian love, which are being wrought every 
day, are not told in the 7'ribune or the Times, though they go 
down in the recording angel’s book, in the column which is 
headed, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done unto Me.”’ 

A young girl arrives at home after a fatiguing journey. She 
steps from the cars into the waiting-room at the depot. There 
are but a few moments between herself and dear ones whom 
she longs to see—n other, sisters and little brother. The first 


person she encounters is a forlorn and troubled stranger, an el- 


derly lady, quite unused to travelling, and as helpless and con- 
fused as a child. The timid, flustered, appealing look of the 
woman who has been shaken rudely out of all the ordinary ex- 
periences and surroundings of her life, and who has missed the 
train which she ought to have taken, awakens an instant sym- 
pathy in the girl. She is not confused, or helpless, or timid, 
though her years have not gone far into the twenties. She 
knows what to do, and how to do it, and no hurry or bustle of 
entering or departing trains disturbs her tranquil self- poise. 
Now, what has she to do with the stranger, in a quaint dress, 
Iv iz clearly somebody’s 
else aunt or grandmother, and not hers. Nevertheless, she has 
learned the sweet lesson, that on life’s path the Christians are 
they who follow Christ, and extend the helping hand. So she 
puts by for a little longer the anticipated pleasure of the meet- 
ing with her own loved ones, and carefully guides this unknown 
friend to a safe place, to another railway station, or wherever 
she wants to go, and sends her on her way rejvicing. Two 
hearts are happier for this meeting, the one that gave and the 
one that received. A chance meeting, as we call it, and yet 
the woman who tound the help she needed, might well take up 
the words of David to Abigail, ‘* Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, who sent thee to me this day.” 

’ A child has lost her way. ‘Che weary feet wander aimlessly 
up and down unfamiliar streets. Tears dim the bright eyes. 
She cannot find the house she left awhile ago, as fearless and 
as happy asa bird. Between her subs she sees a kind-looking 
lady, with a mother-luok on her face, approaching, and she 
goes up to her with the pitiful question : 

** Won't you tell me where I Jive?’’ The lady, who is not - 
herself overstrong, spends time and pains to find the small 
wanderer’s home, snd at last reluctantly gives her into the care 
of a friendly policeman. That is a deed of love, not large 
enough to be told by the types, yet its like is done every day. 

A man returning at night from his business, anxious to be 
under the shelter of his roof and at his own table, finds in a 
street-car a sick woman with a crippled child. Both have 
journeyed many miles, and at dusk are uncertain how to reach 
the brother’s house, which is their objective point. They 
have not the slightest claim on the man of whom they ask a 
question as tu the route, yet he goes far out of his way, and 
spends two hours to see them safely at their destination. 

These three instances belong to a list, which we might easi- 
ly multiply by scores. The world is after all a bright and 
lovely place, for Christ’s love has made it joyous and charm- 
ing. Wherever His name has been spoken, theré constantly 
ae delicate courtesies and tender ministries performed for His 
sake. 


OF PEACE. 
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PEACE IN THE FEEJEE ISLANDS. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


Courage is an admirable trait of character. We admire he- 
roic daring. It gives war half its worldly glory. Orators 
discourse concerning the heroism of the obedience unto death 
of those who at Balaclava rode gallantly on in that fierce 
charge. Poets and painters celebrate the brave men who rush 
to death on fields of blood. Yet, peace has its courage. The 
heroism of peace is better than that of war. The victories 
of peace are gained by bravery greater than that shown in 
battle. 

The courage of Christian men has been wonderfully display- 
ed in the Missionary history of the Feejee Islands. Peace has 
there won some of its brightest victories. My little readers 
are aware that of all the races of the Pacific, the men of the 
Feejee Islands were the most ferocious and sanguinary in their 
practices. ‘They were savages of the worst description. They 
were liars, and thieves, and murderers. They lived in the 
deepest sins of heathenism. They practised all the horrors of 
cannibalism. They habitually ate huinan flesh. They would 
not only feed upon those slain in battle, or taken prisoners in 
war; but, also, they would cook and eat their own wives and 
children! The captain of a vessel once saw there a hundred 
human bodies ready for cooking, at a great feast! 

Now, my dear children, do you nut think it required courage 
for a small band of missivnaries to go amongst those two hun- 
dred thousand savages? But Christian men and women did go 
amongst them, at the risk of their lives, and without human 
protection, in order that they might teach these cruel cannibals 
the gospel of peace. Then, after many dangers and persecu- 
tions, after sickness and death in the missionaries’ families, 
after twenty yeare of prayer and labor, ten thousand Feejee 
Islanders had renounced their idols and heathenisin, their bat- 
tles and feasts on human flesh, their falsehood and theft, and 
become quiet and peaceable disciples of the Prince of Peace, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Can the history of military conquest show any grander 
victory than this? A people changed frum darkness to light, 
from cruelty to peace, from horrid barbarism to civilization,— 
surely this is a great victory fur Christianity. ‘These peuple 


‘instead of being occupied as formerly in a state of constant and 


‘destructive warfare, are now peaceable and industrious. They 
| worship God. Their children are gathered into schools. Such 
is now the condition of a people whose very name was former- 
ly a byword throughout the civilized world. 

_ It was Christianity which attracted these savages from their 
caves, 10 which they owe their present conditiun, and but for 
which they would have remained brutal cannibals. Let us 
thank God for the victories of the holy gospel. These blessed 
“conquests shall go on, till the Lord shall reign from the rising 
to the going down of the sun. 


NAMING CHILDREN OVER. 


_ ©T have three children toname over,’* said Mrs. Drew one 
day, ‘‘ and I shall name them Half Done, Almost Done, and 
'Done.”’ 

Jasper slunk behind his mother’s chair with a guilty look. 
He, I am sure, was Half Done, for as quick as lightning, he 
‘thought of his martin house, began as soun as he had his new 
box of tools, and never roofed; of his aunt’s flower ladder 
which only had the sticks, and that was all; of the latch he 
began to mend, and left; of his geometry which he missed, 
because it was only half Jearned ; of the mittens which he 
lost, because they were only half in his pocket ; and, worse 
than all, of Zebra, the horse, that ran away and broke the 
buggy, becanse he was only half harnessed. Jasper I say, 
quick as a flash, thought of all these, and shrunk back, more 
tban certain that ‘‘Half Done’? was his name. If all he 
thought was true, did he not deserve it? 

‘*You mean me,’’ said Lucy. 

‘*Mean you for what?’’ asked her mother. 

‘‘For Almost Done,’ said Lucy blushing. ‘‘I was almost 
done dressing when breakfast was ready. I was almost to 
school when it began. I had almost done my letter to papa 
when it was time to send it. I had almost finished ‘Gulden 
Threads’ when Jane came for it. Oh dear,’’ sighed Lucy, 
‘‘Almost Done is quite as bad as Half Done ; and a great deal 
are provoking, because you see, just a little more trying 
- would have done it.’’ 

‘* Almost, cost King Agrippa his soul,’’ said Lucy’s mother. 
‘‘He was almost persuaded to be a Christian, after hearing St. 
Paul preach ; but there the poor king stopped—almost but not 
altogether. Poor Agrippa! I am so sorry for him.’’ 

**Are you sorry fur me?’’ asked Lucy, softly. 

‘“Yes, my darling, because ‘almost’ stops short of reaching 
the end of what you may most desire and need. Your feet 
are turned toward the Lord, but they will not take you to Him. 
Your eyes are looking toward ; but ‘almost’ will leave you 
this side of the beautiful gate, and this side is outside, where 
you would not be left, my child.’’ . 

‘*No, mother, I do not want to be left out,’’ she said, ‘I 
will pune away ‘almost’ and take up ‘altogether,’ for ‘alto- 
gether’ means Done, I suppose. Who of us is Dune?’’ 

‘Who is ?’’ asked mother. 

‘‘Arthur!’’ cried Lucy and Jasper at once. ‘‘Arthur does ; 
Arthor finishes.”” Arthur looked up surprised and pleased, as 
his brother and sister willingly accorded the credit due him. 

How many times they have seen hit, small as he was, 
cipher for an hour at a time, rubbing out and writing figures 
over and over again, until at last he would bring his small fist 
whack on the table, shouting,—** [t is done!’ 

How patiently and persistently he would plane and hammer 
and saw, and saw and plane and hammer, with all! his mind on 
his work, until a boat ur a box or a windmill, done, and well 
done, rewarded his labors. 

Yes, Arthur, was Done. 
‘fand I wish I was.’’ 

‘‘Think, Jasper,’’ said his mother, ‘‘how it would be to car- 
ry half-done into everything—the bread half dune, the table 
half-set, your pants and coat from the tailor’s half-done; 
sweeping, washing, sewing half-done.”’ 

‘*Please don’t, mother,’’ said Jasper. ‘*Let me think of it.’? 
—Child’s Paper. 


‘* He is a finisher,’ said Jasper, 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


THE MARBLE BLOCK. 


Once in a house at which I was staying there lived a little 
lame girl. Her name was Annie. Often did I pity her as J 
saw her sitting by the winduw looking at the other children on 
the playground. Sometimes she was sick, too, and could not 
even be at the window. At last spring came, and the little 
girl seemed better ‘'Now,’’ thought I, ‘*would it not he well 
1o try and comfort this child in some way!’’ So J brought a 
few oranges and candies, and read her a pretty book; but still 
the cloud did not leave her brow. 

‘‘Why are you so sad, Annie?”’ said I one day. 

“Oh, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘I can’t see why God should afflict 
me so, and yet give the other children so much happiness. 


care so much.” | 

That day was a very pleasant one; so I asked the little girl 
to take a walk to a sculptor’s room near by. Here were a 
great many blucks of marble. Marble, you know, is a very 
hard stone, often white. A sculptoris one who carves beanti- 
ful images out of it. So Annie and I watched him with great 
interest. At last I pointed to a piece of marble rather dark 
and rough. ‘*Do you like the looks of that ?’’ said I to her. 

“Oh no,” replied the child. 
ugly block here?”’ 

“That piece,’’? said the gentleman, ‘“‘I take in hand to- 
morrow.”’ 

So the next day Annie and I came again to see him.. He 
spent most of that day in cutting off the rough places. Day 
by day we watched him, and day by day the block became 
more attractive. His sharp chisel cut in here and there and 
everywhere. We both thought, “If that stone were only 
alive, how it would suffer!”’ 

At last, one day we visited him upon his invitation. ‘‘] 
_have something to show to Annie,’’ said he. So speaking, the 
sculptor drew aside a thin white vail, and behold! a lovely 
image of an angel had been made out of the rough stone 
Annie almost ¢ried with joy when she saw it 

‘+ Now, miy child,’’ said I, ‘* did the sculptor hate the poor 
ugly piece of marble which we one day saw ?”’ 

“On no,’? said she. ‘He loved it.’’ 

‘So,’ said I, ‘‘my little girl, does God love us when he 
cuts us with sharp trouble and sickness. He is fitting us for 
glory Letus only trust Him. All will be well.’’ 

‘tNow,’’ said Annie, ‘‘I see that God does not hate me, but 
that He has some good purpose in view.’’—Sabbath School 
Visitor. : 


‘*Why did they bring such an 


' THE END OF HUMAN GRANDEUR. 


From a private collection of minerals, fossils and curiosities, 
is a remarkable brick frum the wall of Babylon. It bears the 
inscription of one of the kings of Babylon, and in the centre of 
the inscription a foot-print of one of the dogs of Babylon. In 
that day and country bricks were not hardened by fire, as our 
brick-makers harden them, but exposed to the sun, to@e baked 
by its intense heat. 

On those which were designed for public works the inscrip- 
tion of their reigning king was impressed while they were yet 
soft. Qn this one some vagrant, democratic dog, of the vast 
troops which infest all countries of the East, set by chance his 
unsanctified foot, after it had received the royal signet, and 
while it lay in the brick yard to dry. 

The king's inscription is now entirely illegible. The print 
of the dog’s foot is remarkably distinct. Of that king, not- 
withstanding his unlimited power, wealth and grandeur, the 
world knows now no more than of his vagrant canine contem- 
porary. The unknown dog, though he may never have worn 
either crown or collar, or any other badge of distinction, occu- 
pies now as clear, if not as large, space in the history of the 
world, and a niche as conspicuous in the temple of fame, as 
the slavishly worshipped king who, though then in regal 
splendor, bloated with regal power and pride, and robed in the 
dazzling glare of glory, has long since been despoiled and for- 

olten. 
‘ What dog was that!. What king wasthat! The two quee- 
tions are alike unanswerable aud unimportant. The one affects 
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if 
I could only know that God is not angry with me, I would 


the interests of this age as little as the other. Neither dog 
nor king has any apparent hold on the admiration of the world, 
nor even any claim to its notice, except through the impress 
that each has left on one brick. In this narrow field in which 
their riva] pretensions meet, the dog has clearly the advantage. 
His tracks excite a livelier interest in the public mind than the 
king’s inscription. Such is the end of earthly grandeur, even 
of Babylonian majesty and splendor! Eclipsed at Jast by a 
vagrant cur! A little one at that, as the size of the track and 
length of the step indicate 


“WOULDN'T.” 


She wouldn’t have on her naughty bib; 

She wouldn’t get into her nanghty crib; 

She wouldn’t du this, and she wouldn't do that, 
And she would put her foot in her Sunday hat. 
She wouldn’t look over her picture book ; 

She wouldn't ron out and help the cook ; 

She wouldn’t be petted, or cuaxed, or teased, 
And slie would do exactly whatever she pleased ! 
She wouldn't have naughty rice to eat ; 

Ste wouldn’t be gentle, and good, and sweet; 
She wouldnt give me one single kiss— 

Pray what could we do with a girl like thie!—Nursery. 


THE QUAKER COUPLE. 


From out the great mass of Centennial correspondence the 
following is extracted. ‘' The very sweetest thing | saw dur- 
ing my visit was the behavior to one another, and to all around 
them indeed, of a poor old Quaker couple. ‘l'his dear old 
couple went about, arm in arm, never pushing, somehow never 
being pushed, he so anxious she should see well, and she quite 
as anxious not to pass by those things which might be of inter- 
eat to him. I stood once neara case in the Russian depart- 
ment, which was surrounded by such a crowd that I despaired 
of ever gettiny near it. Presently up came my charming old 
couple, broad-brimmed hat and gray-silk Quaker bonnet, and 
after waiting a reasonable time, the dear old lady said, ‘Will 
thee please let me come a little nearer?’ The gentle voice, 
the quaint speech at once prevailed, and witha gentle ‘I 
thank thee very much,’ they walked quietly up to where 
others had fought in vain for a place; and I fell to wonderin 
why we all couldn't be more gentle.’’ 


Rica.—A boy went from Ireland to America about two years 
ago, to seek his furtune. A few months since, he found his 
Saviour and became a happy child of God. Now he writes 
back to his friends, ‘*‘ I have found a fortune.’’ 

Ah, yes, and nobody and nothing can rob him of it. It is 
above all the changes of time, and beyond the power of thieves. 
Read Matt. vi, 19-21. 
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” Hill's Chronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invala- 
able aid in the study of the Buble, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and events. 
Nou Sabbath or Bible Schvol should be without it, and no stu- 


dent of the Scriptures. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Two numbers of the Apvocate are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are duing the best we can, with the funds at our 
cuntrol, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
We hope the 


time is near when we shall be able to send out the ADVuCATE 


the most excellent and freshest peace matter. 

more promptly. More money, more promptness The Ameri- 
ean Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the yreatest reforms of the age. We see the 
need and vajue of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few years since, our beloved land was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’? Can there be any pussible doubt, that Peace Societies 
and Peace efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the 
Divine blessing? Wethink not. Universal Peace will come, 
and in that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hasten- 
ing the grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy 
cause, at once, contribute something as an offering on the altar 


of Peace and good will. Yours in the great work, 


H. ©. Dunuam. 
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A full analysis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, ete. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHART 3782" 14 


10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES - 
wide, with a Key giving full instructiong 
how tu use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
Tt is an indigpensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligenve were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al} denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
tor adults and children. 
DANIEL HILL, 


Address, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE INFORMER, 


an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the American Messenger as a pre- 
mium, is devoted mainly to the cause of Peace, though 
it also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti- 
Tobacco: each department being in charge of a special 
editor. It will be sent three months on trial for 2d 
cents. Address AMASA LORD, the publisher, as 
above. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 


The following valuable books, etc., are kept for sale at the office of 
Tue [NFroRMER, and will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
published price. Send for them—reud them, and do good by loan- 
ing them or placing them in some library. Address Rev. A. Lord, 


Elgin, U1. 
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00 


Peace Tracts, per 1,000 pages.....-....0-seeeeees peliiwes 1 


NOTICE. 


‘* Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, isquaint and amusing. It is a book for 
the family. . It is also a book for Sabbath Schoo! Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
frem the office of the ** American Peace Society, Boston,’’ for 
25 cents; and may also be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienna, 
Ohio. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and $ 3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 


over the Continent. 


PEACE CONVENTION. 

A Peace Conference of Christians will be held in Cincinnati 
next August. A programme of themes has been prepared, 
which will be discussed. Addresses will be made, and essays 
read, by eminent men from various parts of our country. 
Further particulars will be given upon enquiring by mail of 
Daniel Hill, New Vienna, Ohio, or of C. H. Malcum, Boston, 


Mass. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Apostite or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Statesman oF Peace. — The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Cuntains 360 pages, with a 
eapital likeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Tne True Granogur or Nationa ann tue War Svs- 
Tem oF THE ComMUNWeaLTH OF Nartions.—Hound in one 
volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Reason vs. trH¢ Sworp.—A book in which it is shown that 
war is a vivlation of nature and revelation. By J. M. Wash- 
burn. 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Buox or Essays.— By T. F. Tukesbury. Price, 50 cents. 


Becxwitn’s Peace Manuat.—18mo, 252 pages in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Dymunn on War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Lire or fatHer Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


Capital Punishment.—The argument in a nut shell. 
Wuliam G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 
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A variety of Peace Tracts, etc., sent at cost. 

The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price Addresa Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a persun a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

Tue Apvucate ur Peace is sent free to annua] members 
for one year, and tu life members and directors during Jife. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give-on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. - 

Tue Apvocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastur who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. Tv subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
nue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Suciety, who have paid in full, 
and some, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Sume are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears for Tue Apvo- 
caTE oF Peace who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite correspondence from all friends of peace and shall be most 


happy to aid yuu and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 


whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 


bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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For The Advocate of Peace. 
THE LORD AND THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Wilhelm Ff. Schwilk, Editor of the Reichs Pousane. 


Always I must read the Hible, 
That uld. good and holy Book, 
How my Lord was meek and lowly, 
Great and pure—a living brouk. 


How He blessed the little children 
Taking up some to his breast ; 

How the Kiny of earth and heaven 
Gave them knowledge, joy and rest. 


How He loved his dear disciples 

(Twelve and three score and ten more), 
Leading them as faithful Shepherd 

Over mountains, plains and shore. 


How He preached most pow’ rful sermons 
Never heard before on earth ; 

How his Kingdom was increasing, 
Happy every home and hearth. 


Give, O Lord, to me, thy servant, 
But thy spirit and his gifts: 

That I may proclaim the Bible, 
Like the best Evangelists. 


Let each one, just now, remember 
What Jerusalem shall be : 

Queen and Mother of the nations, 
Indepeudent, grand and free. 


(Isaiah, ii: 1-4. Micah, iv.) 


Let us all be living Bibles, 


Living letters known and read, (JJ. Cor. iii: 2.) 


And become one fluck—God's people— 
Righteous, huly, perfect, great. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
THE REIGN OF PEACE. 


When shall the reign of Christian peace 
The world from strife and war release t 
When shall the battle’s shock be o’er, 
And cease for aye the cannon’s roar, 
The bugle’s blast, the wild alarm ! 
When cometh peace, a world-wide calm! 


My soul is sick of sounds of strife, 

Would that each sword were pruning-knife ; 
That ev'ry cannon in each land, 

Were beaten shares fur pluwinan’s hand ; 
The soldier’s pain, the widuw's cly, 

Only a tale of history. 


** Good cheer—Take heart ’’—falls on my ear. 


Above the cannon's roar I hear 

This message from the heavenly land, 
** The reign of peace is nigh at hand, 
Be patieut still, go watch and pray, 
And labor for that peaceful day.’’ 


Lewiston, Me. M. J. 


BOSTON, JULY AND AUGUST, 1877. 


(Matt. v: 19, 20, 48.) 


. . NATION SHALL wot Lirr uP Sworp aqaarnet Narion, WEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN Wak ANY MO RE 


Vou. VIII. No. 4. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 


THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
REGARD TO WAR. 


BY JACOB 8. WILLETS. 


[We do not accept our correspondent’s views in thinking the 
church responsible fur war. On the contrary, we believe the 
Christian church is the chief advocate fur peace. Political 
strife and the ambition of rulers lead to wars. But we per- 
mit intelligent discussion of peace questions in our columns, 
rather than exact conformity to vur precise shades of opinion. 
—Eoprror]. 


The Christian church is the main bulwark of war. When- 
ever the church withdraws its support, wars will cease between 
Christian nations. Can any one doubt the truth of these prop- 
ositionst A careful examination will prove their correctness. 
Dr. Howard Malcom clearly shows the inconsistent position of 
the church in regard to war: 

‘* That tyrants should Jead men into wars of pride and con- 
quest is not strange, but that the people, in governments com- 
paratively free, should so readily lend themselves to a business 
in which they bear all the sufferings, can gain nothing, and 
may lose all, is matter of astonishment indeed. 

‘‘ But the chief wonder is that Curistians, followers of the 

Prince of Peace, should have concurred in this mad idolatry of 
strife, and thus been inconsistent not only with themselves, but 
with the very genius of their system. Behold a man going 
from the Lord’s Supper, fantastically robed and plumed, drill- 
ing himself into skilful modes of butchery, and studying the 
tactics of death! Behold him murdering his fellow-Christians, 
and praying to his Divine Master for success in the endeavor! 
Behold processions marching to the house of God to celebrate 
bloudy victories, and give thanks for having been able to send 
thousands and tens of thousands to their last account, with all 
their sins upcn their heads! Stupendous inconsistency ! 
_ * Surely this matter should remain no longer unexamined. 
It cannot. In this age of light, when every form of vice and 
error is discussed and resisted, this great evil, the prolific par- 
ent of unnumbered abuminations, must be attacked also. Chris- 
tians are waking up to see and do their duty to one another, to 
their neighbors and to the distant heathen. They cannot con- 
tinue to overlook war. ”’ 

Professor Chace is more positive, and arraigns the church 
as being responsible fur the horrors of war : 

‘* The white robes of the bride of Christ should be pure and 
spotless, but they have been dragged in blood. The skirts of 
the visible church are polluted with the gore of the battle-field, 
and stained with the tears of the orphan and widow. War, it 
has been well said, seems to aim at setting up the kingdom of 
Satan in the earth; and yet the church is its very bulwark. 
It says God-speed to the warrior as he sets out on his mission 
of death. It asks God's blessing on the impending fight. Jt 
offers its thanksgivings, at almost every shrine in the land, fur 
victories bought with murder. On this subject it is not a 
Christian, itis a Pagan church. Therefore, | charge upon the 
professing church the responsibility fur all the bloud, the 
vroans, the pillage, the rapine, the cruel waste and oppressiun 
which war inflicts upon society : for one word from her would 
stop them all. I make this charge with no bitterness, and in 
perfect charity; but 1 make it in all seriousness and solemnity.” 

Du we fully realize the nature and extent of the horrible evils 
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resulting from wart Until we do, we cannot realize the weight 
of responsibility resting upon the church. Fellow-Christians, 
think of these things. Think of the millions of sons who 
have been made to pass through the terrible tire of war, a sac- 
tifice to our Chrisnan Moloch, and the hundreds of thousands 
of daughters who, after enduring the most painful and intense 
agonies that war can inflict, together with fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, have been brutally murdered and cast intu 
the ** Valley of Slaughter,’’ and their carcasses have been 
‘* meat for the fowls of heaven and for the beasts of the earth.’’ 
To we realize that all these things are the legitimate fruits of 
war, that diabolical custom that Christians have so long cher- 
ished and supported! Do we realize that the revengeful spirit 
of this unholy custom, that has produced al] the horrors, abomi- 
nations and slaughters that have for centuries deluged the earth 
with blood, is now pervading every Christian nation, and hur- 
rying them on, if possible, to fresh scenes of slaughter! 

Fellow-Christians, when we can drive from us this strongest 
of ‘all Satan’s delusions, we shall see that the fulfilment of the 
prophecy requires the actions of men. When all Christians 
do their duty, the prophecy is fulfilled tothem. Then, Chris- 
tians wil} be no Jonger hampered with the sword in their true 
work, the conversion of the heathen, and the great stumbling 
block of war being removed out of the way, nation after nation 
will be flowing toward the Lord's holy mountain, until al) shall 
be fulfilled; and every man found * sitting under his own vine 
and fig tree, and none shal] make them afraid: for the mouth 
of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it. ”’ 

Vinetann, N. J. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
“THE FATE OF TURKEY.” 


BY REY. D. C. HAYNES. 


[It is not to be expected that every friend of peace will look 
at the question from just the same standpoint. Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Haynes are both able advocates of the good cause. We 
allow our correspondents a reasonable Jiberty of opinion. .Our 
readers will appreciate the discussion of a question conducted 
by gentlemen of scholarship and piety.x—Epitor]. 


I must think that Dr. Clarke’s hints as to the subjugation of 
Turkey are unsound, and out of place in Tue Advocate oF 
Peace. In his article, in the May and June issue, he says: 

‘If Turkey, deaf to the voices of reason, of good neighbor- 
hood, and of international comity, will not yield her position, 
will it not be morally right for other nations to interfere, and 
compel her to come into the line of justice, of humanity, of 
decency! Most decidedly opposed as we sincerely are to all 
wars, we can see no reason why the world should longer be 
retarded in its progress towards millennial glory by the igno- 
rance and fanatical hate of Mohammedanism. If Jehovah 
needed the land of Canaan for the residence of His ‘ Chosen 
peuple, ’ does He not need the land of the Turk quite as much 
for the residence of happy millions during the long reign of 
His Son over this sin-stricken but regenerated world? ”’ 

If this is not an abandonment of peace principles, what is 
it? Is force of arms the way to promote ‘‘ millennial glory ’’? 
If there may be one exceptional case, there may be many. If 
it is right, on account of Turkey’s disregard of religious liber- 
ty and her general barbarism, fur the nations to combine to 
crush her out of Europe, or the world, which is the same thing— 
where is the war toeud? Dr. Clarke seems to apprehend one 
of the difficulues in the way of his plan: ‘It is, ] know. a 
serious question, whether, it Russia should obtain possession 
of Constantinople, the narrow spirit of the Russo-Greek Church 
would be much improvement upon the barbarism of Turkey. ’* 
How much is there tou choose between the two nations? But 
the principle involved is not in this. If one nation were entire- 
ly perfect, it would give it no right to crush, by force of arms, 
its neighbor of the opposite character. ‘* Vengeance is mine, 
] will repay, saith the Lord. ”’ 

There is but one leyitimate cure for Turkey, or Russia 
either. Let the churches of the different Christian nations 
fluod them with mussionaries. Is not Turkey as open to 


missionaries as Russia ?—or to speak correctly, is she not suff 
ciently open? Let the Christian college and schools and mis 
sionaries and churches there, answer. 

Dr. Clarke owes it to himeelf, and specially to the Peace 
cause, to be more guarded in his use of language when spesk- 
ing of the conquest of Turkey by Russian arms. 


WAR IS INHUMAN. 
BY MR. DAVID L. DODGE. 


War is inhuman, because it hardens the heart and blunts the 
tender feelings of mankind. That it is the duty of mankind 
tu be tender-hearted, feeling for the distress of others, and to 
do all in their power to prevent and alleviate their misery, is 
evident not only from the example of the Son of God, but the 
precepts of the gospel. 

When the Saviour of sinners visited this dark and cruel 
world, he became a man of sorrow, and was acquainted with 
grief; so that he wag touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 
He went about continually healing the sick, opening the eyes 
of the blind, unstopping the ears of the deaf, raising the dead; 
as well as preaching the gospel to the poor. He visited the 
houses of affliction, and poured the balm of consolation into 
the wounded hearts. He mourned with those who mourned, 
and wept with those that wept. Love to God and man flowed 
from his soul pure as the river of life, refreshing the thirsty 
desert around him. He was not only affectionate to his friends, 
but kind to his enemies. He returned love for their hatred, 
and blessing for their cursing. When he was surreunded by 
all the powers of darkness and resigned himeelf into the hands 
of sinners to expiate their guilt, and they smote him on the 
cheek, ** he was dumb, and opened not his mouth.’’ Instead 
of returning evil for evil, he prayed for his murderers, saying, 
‘¢ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. ”’ 

The apostie exhorts Christians, saying, *‘ Be ye kind and 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven you.’’ Authority in abundance might be 
quoted to show that the spirit of the gospel absolutely requires 
the exercise of love, pity and forgiveness, even to enemies. 

But who will undertake to prove that soldiers are tender- 
hearted, and that their employment has a natural tendency to 
promote active benevolence, while it requires all their study of 
mind and strength of body to injure their enemies to the great- 
est extent! ‘True, all suldiers are not destitute of humanity, 
but their occupation has a tendency, and actually does weaken 
thier xind feelings, and harden their hearts. 

Is it not a fact that those who are engaged in the spirit of 
war, either in the council or the field, are not usually so meek, 
lowly, kind and tender-hearted as other men? Does the soldier 
become kind while trained to the art of killing his fellow-men, 
or when engaged in the heat of battle, stepping over the 
wounded, and hearing the groans of the expiring? Does he 
learn mercy while he bathes his sword in the blood of his 
brother? Do these scenes generally change the lion into the 
lambt On the contrary, do not the history of ages, and the 
voice of millions bear testimony that the whole trade of war 
has a tendency to blunt the edge of mercy, and chill the sym- 
pathizing feelings of the human heart? Who that is a parent, 
having a hard-hearted and unfeeling son, would send him into 
the camp to subdue his inhumanity? If war has not a ten 
dency to harden the heart, permit me to inquire why mankind 
do not usually feel as much at the distresa occasioned by war, 
as by other calamities? 

It would be truly astonishing, were it not so common, to see 
with what composure the generality of mankind hear the ac- 
count of barbarous and destructive batiles. They may have 
some little excitement when they hear of savages, whose reli- 
pion teaches them revenge, using the tomahawk and scalping 
knife; but when thousands are torn to pieces with shot and 
shells, and butchered with polished steels, then it becomes a 
very polite and civi] business, and those whu perish are contem- 
plated as only reclining on a bed of honor. If an individual in 
common life breaks a bone, or fractures a limb. all around him 
not only sympathize, but are ready to aid in alleviating his cis- 
tress; but when thousands are slain, ard ten thousand wounded 
in the field of battle, the shock is but tnfling, and the feelings 
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are soon lost in admiring the gallantry of this hero, and the 
prowess of that veteran. Why this sensibility at the pains of 
an individual, and this indifference at the sufferings of thou- 
sands, if war has not a tendency to destroy the tender feelings 
of mankind? 

It is a fact that the spirit and practice of war does harden 
the heart. Few will deny this, and none who have ever known 
the spirit of Christ. Hence, the spirit of war is unlike the 
#pirit of the gospel ; for, in proportion, as men .are influenced 
by the gospel they are humane. Therefore, if war hardens 


men’s hearts, it-cannot be right for Christians to engage in it. 
— Selected. 


PURFLE. 


[Purfle is an obsolete word, but was used by Spenser and 
Milton to express a border embroidered with gold and pearl. 
The following gems of thought form a ‘ Purfle’’ to this 
number of the ADVOCATE.—EDITOR]. 


. 1 have just been reading about & precious aged saint who 
was a model of Christian spirit and life, always happy in God; so 
happy, and her memory so completely saturated with the Bible, 
that every book she read she thought told about Christ; so grateful, 
tbat every meal she ate made her believe it was Thanksgiving Day; 
and so devotional that every morning, when family worship was at- 
tended, she thought it was Sunday! So she passed away, trans- 
muted and spiritualized in her whole nature.—4. C. D. 


..-.L once thought that earth possessed charms that could for- 
ever bind my affections. Strangely deluded being that Iwas. In 
one short year have my opinions undergone such a revolution, that 
now with transport I acknowledge that nothing, possesses a charm 
to delight my mind, destitute of the hope of its being immortal. 
My affections now cling to things imperishable.—Lydia M. Shields. 


-e--The saints on earth when sweetly they converse, 
And the dear favors of kind heaven rehearse, 
Euch feels the others’ joys; both doubly share 
The blessings which devoutly they compare! 

If sa nts such mutual joy feel here below 
Then they each others’ heavenly foretastes know, 
What joys transport them at each others’ sight, 
When they shall meet in empyreal height! 
’ Friends even in heaven one happiness would miss 
Should they not know each other when in bliss. 
— Selected. 


.---To bless God for mercies is the way to increase them; to 
blees Him for miseries is the way to remove them. No good lives 
so long as that which is thankfully improved; no evil dies so soon 
as that which is patiently endured.— Dyer. 


.-.-If we do not now love to fall upon our knees and worship 
God, we shall have no heart to touch a harp in heaven.— Rev. Geo. 
B. Ide. 


-«--The richest, the brightest, most beautiful thing * 
That pvor finite mortals to the altar can bring, 
Is the spirit that pardons when others distress, 
And will cherish its foes, its enemies bless. 


The love that constrains us, though not understood 
By others, to ‘‘ overcomes ”’ evil with good; 
Oh! this is the purest of prizes e’er given, 
To earth’s erring children—the best gem of heaven. 
— Selected. 


----Content thyself therefore with this, that God is sooner 
pleased than man; resolve that His will shall be thine, and keep to 
it.— Dr. Putrick. 


....It is never hasty to do right, and never injudicious to do 
that which ought to be done.—Rev. B. Sears, D. D. 


....The Christian ought to expend himself in doing good, as the 
candle is consumed in shining.—Rev. H. Mulcom, D. D. 


.«-eThere are no sweeter emotions experienced in the human 
breast than those which are felt. in winning souls to Christ.—Rev. 
R. H. Neale, D. D. 


.... We are always safe under God's protection. He sometimes 
leads his servants through perils and trials to illustrate their char- 
acters, or to show His power in their deliverance.—7Z. Scott. 


MR. CARLYLE ON THE WAR. 


Mr. Carlyle lately wrote to the Times: 

Sirn,—A remor everywhere prevails that our miraculous 
Premier, in spite of his Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality, 
intends, under cover of ‘* care for British interests,’’ to send 
the English fleet to the Baltic, or do some other feat which 
shall compel Russia to declare war ayainst England. Latterly 
the rumor has shifted from the Baltic and become still more 
sinister, on the Eastern side of the scene. where a feat is con- 
templated that will furce not Russia only, but all Europe, to 
declare war against us. This latter | have come to know as an 
indisputable fact; in our present affairs and outlouks surely a 
gtaveone. 

As to ‘‘ British interests,’ there is none visible or conceiv- 
able to me, except taking strict charge of our route to [ndia by 
Suez and Egypt; and for the rest, resolutely steering alto- 
gether clear of any copartnery with the Turk in regard to this 
or any other ‘* British interest’’ whatever. It should be felt 
by England as a real ignominy to be connected with such a. 
Turk at all. Nay, if we still had, as, in fact, all ought to 
have, a wish to save him from perdition and annihilation in 
God's world, the one future for him that has any hope in it, is, 
even now, that of being conquered by the Russians, and grad- 
ually schooled and drilled into peaceable attempt at learning to 
be himself governed. The newspaper outcry against Russia 
is no more respectable to me than the howling of Bedlam, pro- 
ceeding, as it dues, from the deepest ignorance, egotism and 
paltry national jealousy 

These things I write noton hearsay, but on accurate knowl- 
edge, and to all friends of their country will recommend imme- 
diate attention tu them while there is yet time, lest in a few 
weeks the maddest and most criminal thing that a British Gov- 
ernment could do should be done, and all Europe kindle into 
flames of war. I am, etc., T. CaruyLe 

—London Herald of Peace. 


LADIES’ PEACE SOCIETY—LONDON. 


Among other interesting speakers, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
said it was with preat joy that, after an interval of four years, 
she again met her English sisters, and looked into their happy 
earnest faces. For they were lowking for a new happiness for 
the human race. This hope, if derived from above, comes 
down to us like the olive leaf brought by the dove after the 
Deluge. But how is it to growin each? That is the question. 
Why God moves seme one to plant it. Thea it must be tended, 
and watered, and cultivated. This is even now being cultivat- 
ed and nurtured by a band of good women and faithful men in the 
exercise of their own gitts fru above. And this must be per- 
severingly maintained until the narrow way of hope becomes 
the sure and steadfast highway of the nations. 

She was glad that the Ladies’ Peace Society was an ‘‘ aux- 
iliary ’’ to that of the men. But they must remember that as 
women they have an origrnal work to do for Peace; for there 
is a Spiritual motherhood of men as well as a natural mother- 
hood, and women must make this aspect recognized especially 
in the training of children. It is not natural for little girls to 
fight, but it is for litule boys. How early and forcibly then 
should the golden rule be taught to the young In English 
public schools it is thought ‘‘ manly ’’ for the boys to fight. 
It is so, to a less extent, in American schouls. Then these 
lads need to be taught the true ‘‘ humanity,’’ and not mere 
brutality. 

This work is the mother’s proper sphere. And fathers will 
allow it ta be 30. The boys at public schools must be shown 
the real bravery of moral courage and moral force, so that they 
may be buld enough, even amid ridicule, and whilst young and 
strong, to resolve that they will not do wrong aud fight. 

Mrs. Howe then gave a few particulars as to the peace ef- 
forts of ladies in the United States, especially in Calitornia, 
Missourt an} Nevada, some of the mure distant States of that 
vast Cominuonwealth of nations. 


Quarrels would never last long if the fault were on one side 
only. 
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country, giving their constitutional rights to all citizens, of 
whatever section or party or race. He declared, also, tha: 
the policy inaugurated hy President Grant of submitting to ar- 
bitration grave questions in dispute between ourselves and 
foreign powers, pointed to a new, and incomparably the best, 
instrumentality for the preservation of peace. ‘‘If,’? said the 
President, ‘‘questions of difference should at any time durinz 
the period of my administration arise between the United 
States and any foreign government, it will certainly be my dis 
position and my hope to aid in their settlementin the same 
peaceful and honorable way, thus securing to our country the 
great blessings of peace and mutual good offices with all 
the nations of the world.’’ Surely this utterance from the 
President of our mighty republic has profound signifieance; 
and, if the rulers of other nations will act upon the same 
principles, the world will take a gigantic stride towards in- 
ternational peace. We are cheered, also, by the fact that 
the President continues the peace policy towards the Indians, 
from which the most happy results have already been derived. 

From the above facts, and from others that might be men- 
tioned, we feel confident that peace principlés are advancing in 
our country. 


BOSTON, JULY & AUGUST, 1877. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


The swift revolution of another year brings the Directors of 
the American Peace Society to the time fur rendering their 
| annual report. In performing this duty they are impressed, 
With increasing emphasis, with the thought that God rules over 
the destinies of mankind ; and that, therefore, however slow and 
imperfect any human labor for the advancement of His king- 
dom may be, He will not leave unrewarded the pious in- 
dustries of His servants. Animated by this thonght, the 
Directors review the past year with gratitude, and look with |’ 
hope to the future. 


THE PEACE CAUSE AT HOME. 


The past year has been marked by indications of the pro- 
gress of peace principles in our own country. Our brief limits 
render it impossible to speak of these indications in detail 
But we may at least mention some of them. 

The International Exhibition at Philadelphia forma perhaps 
the most conspicuous event of the year, in vur country, relating 
to the question of peace. That Exhibition was something 
more than the display of the works of artand industry brought 
together from various nations. It was a most eloquent peace 
society, pleading for concord amongst the peoples of the world. 
There, the only rivalry was to receive the palm bestowed upon 
the products of skill and genius, We are sure that the bring- 
ing together vast numbers of persons from different nations in 
such manner tends mightily to break down local prejudices, to 
promote national friendship, and to aid in preparing for univer- 
sal peace. 

The Electoral Commission, or the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
as severa] jeading journals of our country termed it, forms an 


THE PEACE CAUSE ABROAD. 


, As we cast our eyes towards Europe, we see that the war- 
clouds long gathering over Turkey have burst into the storm 
of battle. Yet, even there, we seem to discover some signs of 
the power of peace ideas, in the fact that Russia long delayed 
war, and was very solicitous to impress Europe with the belief 
that she sought the protection of Christians, rather than the 
acquisition of territory, or the pride of conquest; and in the 
fact, also, that European nations sought earnestly to prevent 
the war by acts of remonstrance and mediation, and have not 
as yet themselves been drawn into the strife. 

Peace continues its labors in Europe, as represented by two 
international organizations, which have for their object the codi- 
fication of the laws of nations; by the several national and 
local. peace societies; and by the gain which peace priociples 
make amongst the laboring classes particularly of Great Britain. 

PEACE SOCIETIES. 


The Friends’ Peace Association continues its good work, 
under the especial supervision of Daniel Hill, who edits its 
organ entitled ‘*The Messenger of Peace.’’ 

The Universal Peace Society having its head-quarters ia 


era in our political history. A crisis of great magnitude had 
arisen. The question as to which of the two candidater had been 
elected President wasone of vast importance. Political parties 
were greatly excited. The charge of fraud in conducting the 
election was made upon both sides. A severe strain was put 
upon our republican form of government. At one time it 
seemed as though civil war might burst forth. Yet, Congress 

' devised a bill for counting the electoral votes. Peace and 
submission to Jaw was the result. Mr. Hayes was declared 
President. The country became quiet. The result was an 
illustration of Jaw taking the place of force, and of arbitration 
deciding in place of battle. It gives a high tide mark of the 
rise of peace principles ; and adds an example to the Geneva 
Arbitration fur settling the most complicated questions, national 
or international, by methods of law and peace. 


The peace policy of President Hayes, as announced in his 
inaugural address, forms another marked incident of the past 
year. He declared he would seek the pacification of the 


Philadelphia, publishes an organ and accomplishes a good 
mission. | 

The Rhode Ialand Peace Society keeps on its even way, has 
an excellent body of officers, and though now iu its sixtieth 
year bids fair to renew its yoath. It has an honored history 
and has performed an imporfant mission. | 

The South Carolina Peace Society, the Lowa Peace Society, 
and several smaller and local societies al] are at work in their 
own spheres. 

The London Peace Society has. very large pecaniary re- 
sources, a powerful membership, and great influence upon 
public opinion. Its Secretary, the Hon. Heary Richard, is a 
member of Parliament, and has wrought extraordinary service 
fur the cause of peace. 

The Liverpvol Peace Society, of which Mr. A. B. Hayward 
is the Hon. Secretary, has trebled its work within the past few 
years. Liverpool is England's most warlike town, and this 
society encounters much hostility. 
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churches, at which addresses by the Secretary, ard others, 
have been made. Some of these meetings have had marked 
influence upon the communities in which they were held, owing 
to the large and influential character of the audiences, and the 
reports of the meetings in the local press. The Secretary has, 
also, by official request, attended two important peace meetings 
in Philadel phia. 

Writing articles for the religious and secular press has 
formed another department of work. The Secretary has fur- 
nished editorials and communications, for prominent papers in 
various parts of the country, on peace topics, which have thus 
reached a vast number of readers. 

Resolutions favoring the cause of peace, and endorsing the 
work of the Suciety, have been passed by several important 
ecclesiastical bodies, at the suggestion of the Secretary. In 
soine cases he has also addressed these assemblies. 

The correspondence of the Society has formed a large and 
important branch of its work. An official correspondence has 
been opened with kindred societies in this country and Europe, 
with many friends of the cause, and with prominent persons, ' 
hoping to enlist their co-operation. In this way the extremes 
of our own country have been reached ; and other countries, a8 
Canada, Mexico, Japan, Syria, Tunis, Siam, Burmah, Sweden, 
Scotland, England, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Liberia. In some cases, it has been proposed to institute 
peace societies in those countries after the model of our Society. 
Such correspondence makes no outward appearance, like pub- 
lishing, or holding meetings, but we hope it will produce 
marked results ultimately, both in gaining friends and money 
to the cause. 


The Parie International League of Peace has revived its ac- 
tivity since the war. 

Our Society is in communication with all these Societies, 
through the Corresponding Secretary, and stands ready t» unite 
in action upon peace questions. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


During the past year five officers of the Society have died, 
Deacon John Field of Arlington, Dr. Walter Channing of Bos- 
ton, Samuel Rodman of New Bedford, Charles Crooker of Bath, 
and Hop Emory Washburn, of Cambridge. We may men- 
tion the decease of Rev. Alexis Caswell D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Peace Society ; and of Mr. David 
Dilley, for twelve years a workman on Tne ApvocaTEe OF 
Peace, in the publishing house of Messrs. J. E. Farwell 
and Company. 

Dr. Walter Channing died aged ninety-one years. He was 
at one time one of the most distinguished physicians of Boston. 
He was an earnest and generous frieud of peace from the days 
of Noah Worcester. 

Samuel Rodman was a very esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends, and a true and liberal supporter of this Society 
from its early days. 

Mr. Washburn and Dr. Caswell have been spoken of 80 
recently and so fully in the pages of the Apvocate, that it is 
not necessary to speak at length concerning them in this report. 
They were both men of extraordinary talent, scholarship. 
influence, and goodness ; and both of them, also, were devoted 
friends of peace, and rendered the cause distinguished service 

Our Suciety has met with terrible joes, humanly speaking, in 
the death of these men. Yet, our cause belongs to God, and 
He can raise up new friends tous. We need to pray with 

faith to Him. Courage, even in the midst of our bereavements, 
should nerve our hearts, and our own exertions should be re- 
doubled as we remember our opportunities will soon be over. 


OUR PRESENT. NEEDS. 


The active co-operation of the friends of peace al] over our 
country is needed by our Society. We need their sympathy, 
their prayers of faith, their assistance in distributing our pabli- 
cations and their gifts to our treasury. 

We need to publish new books and tracts, as all our stereo- 
type plates were melted in the great Boston fire. This will be 
a work of great importance, and of large expense. ; 

That the Society needs increased receipts to its treasury is 
particularly apparent. We need funds for replacing our books 
and tracts; for improving our journals; for meeting al] our 
necessary expenses; and for clearing off a debt of $7000, 
which has been accumulating through a succession of years. 
We wish not only to meet all these demands, but also to in- 
crease our permanent fund to $100,000, as the Legislature of the 
State gives us power todo. Therefore, we call earnestly for 
aid from all friends of the cause. 


OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Society has performed its work with as mach thorough- 
ness as possible. This work covers a broad field, and is 
divided into a number of departments. It receives constant 
attention, and those not acquainted with its details can hardly 
appreciate the labor it requires. 

The publication of THe ApvocaTe oF Peace and of the 
Ancet or Peace has been continued with excellent results. 
Tue Apvocate or Peace has been largely improved by bringing 
in new and valnable contributors, and by giving especial attention 
to its editorial management. It forms a precious repository of 
peace literature. It will hereafter have a title page and index 


annually; and, being bound, will form a most worthy volume 
OUR PROSPECTS. 


in public or private libraries. The AnceL or Peace finds its 
way amongst children, and into Sunday Schools, and constitutes 
an admirable vehicle for inculcating the minds of the young 
with peace principles. 

No books have been 
our stereotype plates: but five or 
hand, and of those purchased, have been sent forth into various 
parts of our country. Several tracts have been published and 
largely circulated, as Professur Edward A. Lawrence’s admi- 
rable ‘Confession of Faith in Peace Principles,” and Rev. Dr. 
Abel Stevens,’ ‘Mr. Juhn Bright ona Great Question.”’ 
Many articles from the Apvocate and from the ANGEL have 
been copied intu other papers, and gained a large circulation. 

Meetings for peace have been held in a number of cities and 


published, owing to the loss by fire of 
six hundred of those on 


Turning our faces from the past to the future, what do we 


seem to discern? We see signs of promise. We judge that 
our Society, now entering upon the year that will complete a 


half century of its existence, will increase in membership and 
ininfluence. We believe that the apostolic labors of Worces- 
ter and Ladd, and a host of others, of Beckwith and Miles, 
will bring forth yet greater results for peace. Though there 
are many discouragements, in the decease of friends, in the 
lack of pecuniary means, in the financial depression every where, 
and in the apathy to the cause that yet too plainly is manifested 
by the public at large; yet, we have faith in God, we know 
this is His cause, and we cummit ourselves to Him in holy con- 
fidence of success. 


¢ 
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We hope the day is not distant when we may prepare and 
publish suitable memoirs of Beckwith and Miles; when we 
may offer prizes to theological and law students for essays on 
peace ; when we may give medals of honor to those who pre- 
eminently serve the cause of peace; when we may have a 
large and valuable peace literature for dissemination over the 
continent ; when we may have a sture for the sale of our publi- 
cations; when we may have auxiliary societies in every State; 
when the magnificent ideas of William Ladd and George C. 
Heckwith concerning a congress of nations, developed by 
Elihu Burritt and Jaines B. Miles, and carried on by Dr. Miles 
with an intelligence and fervor of surpassing excellence in 
promoting international laws for governing the international 
relation of the governments, will reach its full fruition; and 
when the toil, and expenditure, and prayers, and work thus far 
accomplished, by this Society, shall have sunrise into that 
millennial day when nations shal! learn war no more. Then 
the vocation of our Society will close, and the war-scarred 
earth will rest in its Sabbath of perfect rightevusness and 
‘ peace. 


DAVID L. DODGE. 


The subject of this sketch came from an honored ances 
try,—honored hecause of their industry, intelligence and piety. 
He was born June 14, 1774, in Brooklyn. The American 
Revolution was at that period convulsing the country, and the 
boyhood of David L. Dodge was passed amid scenes that 
taught him to have a horror for war. Two of his half-brothers 
served in the Continental army, and died from hardship, by 
their untimely end plunging his mother into an agony of sor- 
row. He was at work in his father’s pasture the day of the 
cannonading of New London, and a soldier working with him 
said, ‘‘ Bloud is fluwing to-day, and svuls are passing into 
eternity. ”’ 

In his neighborhood resided an honest farmer, John Barker, 
who denounced warfare as contrary to the gospel, and so re- 
fused to také part in the Revolutionary war. Yet he was 
drafted for the army, and rather than bear arins against his 
tellow-men he fled to the woods, and there concealed himsel. 
during a severe winter, secretly supplied with food and blank- 
ets by young Dodge's mother. After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war the military spirit filled the country, and young 
Dodge often listened to exciting narratives from soldiers, and 
witnessed the pomp of parades and mock battles. Military 
glory was the theme of clergy and laity. The amusements of 
youth were mainly of a military kind. From these circum- 
stances it is the more remarkable thst young Dodge shou'd 
have a leaning to peace principles, and that fact indicates that 
he possessed unusual independence and clearness of moral 
perception. 

When the subject of this sketch was sixteen years of age he 
met with several casualties, which for some months laid him 
aside frum work. During this time he studied diligently, and 
prepared himself to teach a small school. This led to his en- 
tering upon the career of a school teacher for many years. 

At the age of twenty-four he was converted, passing through 
a very marked experience, and made a profession of his 
Christian faith. 

In 1799 he gave up teaching, and commenced the business 
of merchandise. In this new engagement he olten had occa- 
sion to travel with large sums of money in his care, and so 
carried pistols for defence in case of any attempted robbery. 


Having upon one occasion just escaped taking the life of & 
man, whom in the night he supposed to be a robber, he w 
led to examine the question as to Christians arming themsely 
with deadly weapons. The precepts of the gospel seeme 
against it. Then he laid aside his pistols, exchanging thea 
fur the protection of the Lord. Then he became fully cun- 
vinced that all kinds of carnal warfare were unlawful fur the 
fullowers of Christ. He became opposed to military toys for 
children, and considered it unwise fur parents to allow their 
children to see military parades, lest they catch the war spirit. 


In order to further bear his testimony against the custom of 
war, he published an essay, entitled, ** The Mediator’s King- . 


dom not of this World.’’ This publicutson gave the first tm- 
pulse in America, apart from the influence of the Quakers, to the 
inguiriig into the lawfulness of war by Christians! A few 
years after, the Rev. Dr. Noah Worcester published his essay, 
‘¢ The Sulemn Review of War.’’ Mr. Dodge had interviews 
with his pious acquaintances, and soon more than twenty Icad- 
ing members of churches embraced the ductrine that war was 
contrary to the religion of Christ. 

At this period Mr. Dodge entered into a friendly correspond- 
ence on the lawfulness of war, with the Rev. Dr. Juhn B. 
Romeyn, Rev. Lyman Beecher, Rev. Walter King and Rev. 
Aaron Cleveland. Some of these letters were of very great 
length and written with studious care. In 1812 the friends of 
peace in New York had sv much increased, that, at the proposal 
of Mr. Dodge, they concluded tu furin a Peace Society, fur the 
purpose of dilfusing peace principles by conversation, meetings 
and the circulation of essays on the subject. Me. Dodge pre- 
pared tor the press an essay 6n the subject, entitled, ** War In- 
consistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ.’* In 1815 the 
proposal made three years before was carried into effect, and 
**Tne New York Peace Suciety,’’ of about furty members, 
was furmed. We believe that this Suciety was organized in 
the parlor of Mr. Dodye’s house. So far as we know, this 
was the first specific Peace Society ever formed in the world! 
The very next year, the London, the Massachusetts, the Rhude 
Island and the Ohiu peace sucieties were formed, without 
knowledge of each other. This extraordinary movemen, 
clearly indicates that God was preparing the hearts of his chil- 
dren fur the accumplishment of some vast work in the extea- 
sion of his kingdom upon the earth. 

David L. Dodge was unanimously elected President of the 
New York Peace Society. Monthly meetings were resolved 
upon, and an address at each meeting. Mr. Dodge was ap- 
pointed to read the first essay. He did so, taking for his 
theme *‘ The Kingdom of Peace under the Reign of Messiah.’’ 
The Society voted to print the essay in tract form, and one 
thousand copies were published tor distribution. In two years 
the Suciety grew to sixty members. 

We have thus glanced at the life aud character of Mr. Dodge. 
Our readers may be assured that our sources of information are 
correct; fur, at our own solicitation, Mr. William E Dodge, 
of New York, has kindly put us in possession of knowledge 
concerning his father, by lending us a copy of his father’s auto. 
biography. He was a remarkable man. We may call him the 
pioneer of peace societies in the world. Let every disciple of 
the Prince of Peace bless his memory ! C. H. M. 


More men grow old from having nothiug to do, than from 
overwork. The running machine will keep bright for years 
—the idle machine will svon rust out. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society, was held in Pilgrim Hall. Boston, on Monday. May 
28, 1877. Hon. E S Tobey, President of the Society, 
occupied the chair, and called the meeting to order. Rev. 
Wm. P. Tilden offered prayer. Rev. H. C. Dunham, Record- 
ing Secretary, read the minutes of the last annual meeting. 
which were approved. Rev. Dr. Malcom, Curresponding Secre- 
tary, read the repurt of the Directors. It was voted that the 
report be adopted, and printed in the Avvocate. Rev Dr. 
Patten, read the Treasurer's report, and also the report of the 
Trustees of the Peace Fund, and the Beckwith Legacy. Pre- 
sident Tobey read the official correspondence between Dr. 
Malcom and the committee appointed tu secure his services as 
Corresponding Secretary. Upon recomendation of the Com- 
mitte on Nominations, the list of officers, printed elsewhere in 
the ApvocaTe, was elected by ballot. President Tobey ad- 
dressed the meeting in an interesting manner. The large 
number present, and the excellent tone of the meeting, made 
the occasiun one of marked interest. Upon motion, adjourned. 


ANTWERP CONFERENCE. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Peace Society, held at the office of the Society, Congregational 
House; Hon. Edward S. Tobey, President of the Society, 
and Rev. Charles Howard Maleom, D. D., Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Society, were appvuinted delegates to the Confer- 
ence of the Association fur the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations to be held at Antwerp on the 28th of August 
next. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Reroxms are generally instituted by the brave and industri- 
ous work of individuals. This is illustrated by the recent re- 
mark of a Government Inspector of prisons in England, who 
said that after an extensive tour of observatidn amongst phi- 
lanthropic institutions on the Continent, he learned that a large 
proportion of these can be definitely traced to the efforts aud 
influences of Mrs. Fry. Let the friends of Peace take cour- 
age. Generations shall rise up and call blessed those who 
have labored in this cause. 


Major Georce P. Evear, of New York, writes us of the 
fearful] tornado that swept over Mt. Carmel, Illinois, last June, 
leaving a hundred families homeless and penniless, over a hun- 
dred wounded anda score uf dead, with a pecuniary loss of 
four hundred thousand dollars. Such a calamity awakens uni- 
versal sympathy. Yet what is it compared to the destruction 
wrought by a single battle! 


Tue Havoc or War is shown by a remark of a surgeon of 
the Russian army, that of the eight hundred soldiers who first 
crossed the Danuhe, only about twenty were living after the 
lapse of a few weeks. 


Tue Boston Heratn dissented from our views, ag expressed 
in a speech delivered in Portland, that President Grant's cor- 
dial reception in England was owing particularly to the peace 
policy of his administration. But now our opinion is confirmed 
ina remarkable manner. At a banquet given to General Grant 
in London by the Corporation of Trinity House, the Prince of 
Wales presiding, and a most distinguished company being pres- 
ent, the Earl of Carnarvon said : 


( 
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‘¢T venture to sav that never has there heen one, to whom 
we willingly accord a freer, fuller and heartier welcome than 
we du to Generat Grant 01 this occasion. not merely because 
we believe he has performed the part of a distinguished Gen- 
eral, nor Kecause he has twice filled the highest office a citizen 
of his great country can fill, but because we look upon him as 
representing that good will and affection which ought to exist 
between us and the United States. ”’’ 

Rev. Georce C. Lorimer, p.p., in sn admirable sermon 
concerning the terrible destruction by fire of the city of St. 
John, said: 


**St John learns that she is not separated from the rest of 
the world. Telegrams and sympathy pour in upon her from 
all over the world, and it seems to me that there is nothing 
which promotes human brotherhood like these expressions of 
sympathy. ‘They dimirish the tendency to war, and war to 
me is something inexpressibly horrible and inexcusable. Had 
I $1.000,000 | would be glad to gend it to St. John, for I know 
that it would reduce the -probabilities of war between the 
English speaking nations. ”’ 

Tue Boston Post, referring to one of our speeches delivered 
in Providence, said that some yexrs have passed since the 
American Peace Society made ‘any vigorous assault upon 
public opinion,’’ but that in our plea for the abolition of war 
we entered npon such a course; nnd that wars have been bene- 
ficial in keeping down the population of the earth. Nay, if 
peace prevailed, and the money and time spent upon war was 
devoted to civilization and religion, there is room enough upon 
the globe for all mankind, and for every family to own a piece 
of ground. 

Jositsa W. Legps has sent us a copy of his History of the 
United States, a handsome.volume, and giving more promi- 
nence than other histories to the things that make for peace. 
In a chapter on Arbitration and Peace he gives deserved honor 
to the work done by the American Peace Society. It is an 
excellent book for home or school study. 


Tue Connecticut Peace Society will hold its tenth annu- 
al grove meeting on Wednesday and Thursday, August 22 
and 23, 1877. Mr. Zerah C. Whipple, of Mystic River, 
Conn., the Secretary of the Society, will give particulars to 
any who may enquire. 

Tue Society or tHR Repo Cross finds great favor in 
Russia. The whole nation seems to take part in the humane 
work. Many millions of roubles have been subscribed to carry 
on the work. Peasants and patricians give much time to the 
study of nursing and the dressing of wounds. So charity en- 
deavors to soften the terrors of war. 


Miuitary Science has produced a great change in the art 
of war. In ancient tines personal strength and courage had 
an opportunity to show itself in every man who went into 


battle Men met each other face to face with sword or 
battle-axe. Then it was that weight of numbers told. Solid 
phalanxes stood against each other. The ‘*Macedonian 


wedge’’ was driven into crowded hosts Now the manufacture 
of arms has been carried to such perfection that men seldom 
meet in persunal conflict. Troops now stretch in long, thin 
lines, and fire at one another from a distance. With all the 
construction of deadly weapons, we believe that fewer lives 
are lost in modern than in ancient battles. 


GeneraL Grant, in his letter to Mr. G. W. Childs (a notice 
of which our readers will find in another column of this 
AvvocaTe). utters sentiments that cause great joy to every friend 
of peace. It is most blessed to have the cause of peace pru- 
tnoted by a man of such eminent position and influence. 
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Tue Spirit or War has been expressed recently in an 
admirable cartoon, by Nast, entitled the Red Danube. It 
pictures the Russian and Turkish armies standing on either 
shore of the Danube, in the gloom of night, while Death, a 
gigantic skeleton, hovers in the air, saying, ‘Bless you, my 
children !”’ 

Hospitat Sunpay 1n Lonpon recently brought $55,000 as 
offerings from the churches. That was a noble charity, con- 
tributed by all religious sects. Yet, one severe battle wil] 
cause more wounds and disease than that charity can heal. 
Alas! would that mankind would learn to dry up, as far as 
possible, the sources of misery at the very fountain ! 


GeneraL GranT receives marked attentions in Great 
Britain. These indications of the high estimate in which his 
character is held are very gratifying. We judge that the 
honor he received is particularly because of the services he, as 
President, readered to the cause of general peace, particularly 
in cementing the friendly relations between the United States 
and Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL FrienpsHie is admirably illustrated by the 
cordial reception given to President Grant in England. The 
Queen has received him as her guest at Windsor Castle, and 
the people have shown how really glad they are to see him. 
Those who have received him with such honor have certainly 
wished to express the good will of England for the United 
States. This fact is due, more than anything else, to the 
Geneva Arbitration. That appeal to arbitration by two pow- 
erful nations marked a more important epuch iu history than 
all the wars of the century. 


Mr. Tiiven, in a recent speech, stated that the business, 
classes of the country demanded that the contesting titles to 
the Presidency of the United States, be settled by the Electoral 
Commissiun, and that under the circumstances, ‘‘It became the 
representative of the public desire for peace.’’ This is a very 
remarkable testimony, in our opinion, to the fact that peace 
ideas are gaining favor amongst the people. 

Paesipent Hayes, on leaving Columbus, Ohio, for Wash- 
ington, said, in a public speech delivered upon that occasion : 
“I do hope, I do fervently believe, that by the aid of Divine 
Providence we may do something in this day of peace, and of 
works of peace, towards re-establishing in the hearts of our 
countrymen a peal, a hearty attachment to the Constitution as 
it is, and to the Union as it is."’ 


CONCERNING WAR AND PEACE. 


....Victor Hugo has written a note of thanks to Alfred Tenny- 
eon for the verses in his honor. He says he regards France and 
England as a single people, as truth and liberty are a single light, 
believes in the uuity of humanity as he believes in the unity of di- 
vinity, loves all peoples and all men, and admires very much the 
verses addressed to him. 


....The recent appointment of the American Minister at Paris 
by the French Agricultural Society, as its representative in the 
United States. was a still more delicate compliment to Mr. Wash- 
burne than the diamond cross offered him by the Emperor of Ger- 
many. But as this valunble present could not be accepted by our 
Minister, Kaiser William has resolved to try to beat the French in 
the field of delicate offerings, and to present Mr. Washburne with 
his life-sized portrait in acknowledgment of the protection given by 
our Minister to German subjects in France during the war of 1870. 


...-A letter from Zaim, July 12th, says 18,000 bombs were fired 
at Kars at an expense of 1,500,090 roubles. Three Russian officers 
and one hundred and sixty soldiers were killed. 


..-.Popular taste would have military heroes imposing in pres- 
ence as well as doughty in deed—a relic of impression by inheri- 
tance from what was anciently true, that prowess in battle required 
men of brawn rather than of brain. After its long experience of 
the outgoing of spears and breastplates, and the incoming of steam 
and gunpowder, the popular mind still doeg pot quite realize that 
stalwart Marshal Saxe, who twists a horseshoe like a wisp of straw 
in his fingers, is less formidable than aged Moltke, and that battles 
are planned in the closet and fought by telegraph. 


....Every age since men first began has seen some advance ia 
methods of attack and defence, requiring more skill and thought in 
the warrior, until the naked savage with his club has become meta- 
morphosed into the accomplished engineer or ordnance officer of 
the nineteenth century. 


....Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has received a letter 
from General Grant, who. after briefly recounting the distinguished 
honors paid him in England, and describing how they surprised 
him, goes on to say: ‘*I appreciate the fact, and am proud of it, 
that the attentions [ am receiving are intended more for our coun- 
try than for me personally. I love to see our country honored and 
respected abroad, and I am proud to believe that it is by most all 
nations, and by some even loved. Jt has always been my desire to 
see all jealousy between England and the United States abated and 
every sore healed. Together they are more powerful for the spread 
of commerce and civilization than all others combined, and can do 
more to remove causes of wars by creating moral interests that 
would be so much endangered by war. ”’ 


....The clergy of the Established Church of England assembled 
In convocation, requested the House of Bishops to furnish a form 
of prayer to be used during the war in the East. The preparation 
of such forms was left to the digcretion of the Bishops in their re- 
spective dioceses. 


.-.- Should not American Christians unite their prayers with 
their brethren in Europe that God will control the present conflict 
and bring it speedily to an end? Shall we look on unmoved while 
the horrors of war are accumulating, because the contest puts 
money in our pockets? Is ours a mercenary Christianity? Europe 
is a tinder box. Vast armies are everywhere prepared for feartul 
conflict. A spark may start a conflagration. 


.+eeAn Indian war, which seems likely to cause great trouble 
and loss of life before being brought to an end, has broken out in 
Idaho. The Indians seemed to be officered by skilful men, and thus 
far in their encounters with the whites have only met with success. 
The whites, on the other hand, are few and scattered, the troops re- 
mote, and not very numerous. General Howard seems to believe 
that the trouble will be speedily ended, but at the headquarters in 
San Francisco they are not so sanguine. 


.... Armenia ia ruined by the ravages of the war. 


.-..Horrible cruelties and massacres continue to result from the 
Eastern war. A Shumla dispatch siys 5000 wagon loads of Turks, 
old men, women and children, fled from Esk,juma and Osman Bazar 
to Shumla. Horrible massacres have been committed by the Rus- 
rians and Bulgarians at Tirnova, Grahova and Ilyana. From all 
directions fugitives in large numbers are coming intu Shumla, who 
agree in stating that in the districts occupied by the Russians, the 
most horrible cruelties are perpetrated upon the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation by Cossacks and Bulgarians. Mohammedan children and 
old men are slaughtered and women violated and carried off. 
Official dispatches substantially corroborate these statements. 


.... The Christianization and civilization of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands created a commerce, which fur the year ending 1871 amount- 
ed to $1,406,426, which, reckoning the profit at ten per cent, 
would leave a gain to those engaged in it of $440,642, an amount 
about equal to the receipts of the American Board last year.” 


One may live as a conqneror, or a king, o¢ a magistrate, but 
he must die a man. The bed of death brings every human be- 
ing to his pure individuality,—to the intense contemplation of 
that deepest and most solemn of all relations, the relation be- 
tween the creature and his Creator. 


At all times presence of mind is valuable. In time of re- 
pose it will en:bie us to say and to do whatever is befitting the 
occagion that presents itself, while in time of trial it may pro- 
tect, and in danger preserve. 


Vou. VII. 
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THE LESSON THE LILY TAUGHT. 


BY COUSIN MARY. 


**Mamma, may I pluck the lily? See, it is dying now!”’ 


A sweet voice broke on the morning air: 
I paused for an instant to know 


Who the speaker might be, when a fair girl stood 


By a lily as white as snow. 


It was bending low its beautiful head ; 
Perhaps from the weight of the dew ; 


Or the storm that passed over the garden last night 


May have broken its stem in two. 


I’m sure I don’t know, nor waited to see 
[f she left it to bloom there alone, 

With a few young buds just starting to life, 
And the summer now almost flown. 


Or broke it off with mamma’s consent 
To lend to the room a grace; 

And fill the air with a perfume sweet, 
Ere it died in its marble vase. 


But I thought of the lilies of Eastern fame, 
And the humble Nazarene, 

With his little band of followers— 
Those men of lowly mien, 


Who gathered round to hear him tell 
Of the lilies of the field, 

(And ’tis said they’re lovelier, purer far 
Than any our gardens yield.) 


How they toiled not, neither did they spin, 
Yet Solomon in his pride, 

Was never arrayed like one of them; 
Then why should their hearts be tried 


With sore vexations and thoughts of ill, 
So humbled with earthly cares ; 

When he can attend to the lilies’ wants, 
W ould he not provide for theirs? 


| 
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1 was glad that I heard the question then, 
For it gave to my mind a thought ; 
~ And I’ll never forget in my troubled mood 
The lesson the lily taught. 


THE GENTLE SOUTH WIND. 


‘* Now, Walter Harrison Ames, you get right out of that 
chair this minute, for that’s my seat, and I want to sit there;’’ 
and Jittle Miss Rose, who looked more like a snapdragon just 
then, tried to shake her sturdy brother, who had a very cool 
wav of pretending not to hear when he did not mean to heed, 
and who sat as calmly looking out of the window as if only a 
fly were attempting to move him. 

Papa was reading in the other window, but he seemed to 
know exactly what was going on, and so he called the little 
snapdragon, though he did not use that name, to come to him, 
as he had a story to tell her. 

A story was always a delight, and so the little changeable 
flower, almost a rose again, went instantly and seated herself 
on a little bench at his feet. 

‘*This morning, Rose, as I was going down town,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘I met adisagreeable north wind and it snapped and 
snarled in a very spiteful way. It began by trying to injure 
the trees and break off the branches, but the branches were too 
strong for it and wouldn’t give way. Then it rushed at me 
and blew my coat as hard as it could, and said in a gruff tone, 
as plain as a wind could talk, ‘ Take off your coat quick, I 
won't wait.’ But I laughed at the idea of obeying such a 
command as that, and so just buttoned my coat up as tight as 
I could, and the north wind tugged and tugged in vain. 

‘¢ In the afternoon, as I came home, the south wind met me, 
and such sweet manners as it had! It came up and kissed me 
first, and then said so gently, as it played with my hair and 
patted my cheek,‘ Open your coat, please, open your coat.’ 
I opened it right away, every single button, for I was glad to 
get all the south wind that | could, and it is doing me good yet. 
Which is my little girl, the stormy north wind or the sunny 
south?’ 

‘‘The sunny south, papa, ’’ answered little Rose cheerily, 
as she went up to brother Walter and kissed and patted him, 
and said-‘* Please let me have that chair, Walter dear? ”’ 

Brother Walter didn't say one word, but he whisked out of 
the chair in a second, caught the Jittle south wind up, clapped 
her in the chair, gave her two kisses and scampered off to 
play.— Child’s Paper. 
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THE SIX STORY TELLERS. 
Six little children each told a story, and to begin with, this is 
ANNIE’S STORY. 


‘* Mine is a true story,’’ said Annie, the eldest of the group, 
‘* about a little girl only eight years old, whose dress tuok fire. 
She was alone in the house with the servant, who did not know 
what to do, except to run to the door and scream, which she did 
till the little girl called out ‘roll me in the carpet,’ as soon as 
this was done, and the fire extinguished, she remarked, 
‘I read that in a book,—that is, if your clothes ever catch fire, 
you must roll yourself up in a carpet or a quilt, as quick as 
possible ; fur that will smother or put out the fire.’ Any one 
might have known that; but it was presence of mind that 
made her think of it just at the right mument.’’ 


TOM'S BTORY. 


‘* Mine is a true story, too,’’ said Tom, ‘* and a great deal 
better than yours. It's about a boy I know who saw a drunken 
man beating a poor little girl with a stick, and was brave 
enough to seize his hands and bear the blows himself, till she 
was outof danger. Icall thatcouraye, and I Jikeit’’ * Yes, 
Tom,’ I said; ‘* courage is a great thing, especially in a good 
cause. But moral courage is the best kind. I should think 
you a much braver boy if you were not ashamed to have the 
other boys know that you were trying to live like a Christian 
than if you fought all the drunken men in the village. Who 
comes next?”’ 

WILLIE’8 STORY. 


‘* It’s my turn,’”? says Willie. ‘*I haven’t any new story: 
but you all know Robert Bruce, the king of Scotland, waS 
once wandering in disguise when he came to a poor little hut, 
where he spent the night, and 1n the morning he watched a 
little brown spider trying to make his web. Seven times the 
spider fel] back again, but at last succeeding in fastening his 
thread on the point of a beam and so built his house. And 
Robert Bruce learned from him the lesson of perseverance, 
which enabled him to win back his throne.” 


ARTHUR’S STORY. 


‘‘T heard Aunt Mary telling some one what she saw in 
Pompeii,’”? said Arthur. ‘* You know that was the city which 
was buried in ashes by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius eighteen 
hundred years ago. Just outside the gates, she said, there is 
a little stone sentry-box, and in it were found in a standing 
position the bones of the Roman sentinel who was on duty 
there that awful day. He nad plenty of time to escape, but 
his principle of obedience was so strong that he waited four 
permission to leave his post, and that never came.?’ 


SUSIE'S STORY. 


‘‘ My story is about faith. I heard a young lady trying to 
teach a very little boy geography the other day. She said: 

*** How do you know that the world is round?’ ”’ 

‘6 6Qh, because [ have been told so.’ ”’ 

*¢ « But how do you know you were told aright?’ ”’ 

‘¢* My Aunt Maggie told me, and she never tells lies!’ ”’ 

‘*] thought this is just the way we know anything about 
heaven, or the way to get there; we have been told so; Gud 
has told us, and he never fells lies.’’ 


KATIE£’S STORY. 


‘© Well,’’ said I, for 1 saw the children pause, ‘* you have all 
told very good stories, and I like them the better for being 
trne; I hardly know which is the best, but here is little Katie 
quite forgotten. Haven't you a story for us, dear? ”’ 

‘*T did not know where to look for one;”’ said Katie, ** but 
I thonght about how Jesus came to earth to live, and teach, 
and suffer and die, just because he loved us so much that he 
wanted to save us. I think that is the sweetest story after all.’’ 

‘* Yes, it is, little one, Katie has chosen the best story, for 
Jesus unites al] the good qualities you can think of. He had 
presence of mind enough to know what to do at the right time. 
He had obedience enough to do and suffer all God’s will. He 
had courage enough to face all enemies and meet death. He 
persevered to the end in working out our salvation. He 
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believed that God would do all he had promised to do, and he 
loved his own—though they did not love yet him— enough to die 
for them. He loves them still with an everlasting love, and 
has promised to Jove them forever and ever.’’— Christian Age. 


SENTIMENT IN THE INDIAN HEART. 


‘A correspondent of the Springfield Repudlican, looking into 
the Indian department of the great Exhibition, wrote as fol- 
lows: ** We looked, and saw that Indian mother-love had its — 
outlet in making pretty things for its babies, just as the white 
mother’s does. Here were little shirts of deer ekin, tanned 
until they were as fine and soft as the daintiest kid glove that 
slips over the hand of beauty, and round the neck and sleeves 
were gay beads sewed in a pattern, and there was another a 
size larger, and yet a size larger, and then a deer-skin jacket 
large enough for a child two years old. The cradles were 
lined with red, and bound with soft skins, and trimmed with 
beads, or made of grass woven together, with neat patterns of 
dyed grasses, all pretty in a way to make one’s heart warm 
tuward the little copper-colored fellow for whom it was intend- 
ed, and who was probably a joy to his mother in the same way 
ours are to us. Somehow we had not thought it, and when 
our friend told us that an Indian chief said to him, with tears 
actually standing in his black eyes, ‘* My little boy has died, 
and my heart is no bigger than that,’’ mdicating the up ot his 
little finger, we were obliged to admit that there must be less 
stuicism among them than we supposed. 


SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


BY G. Cc. B. 


Weakness and innocence are their own protection, better far 
than lead and steel. Throw an infant on the mercy of any 
man, civilized or savage ; and so far from killing it, he will in- 
stinctively respond to its claims upon his kindness and care. 
If that infant belongs to his enemy, he may wreak his ven- 
zeance on the fatter by murdering the former; butthe child, 
left to itself, he would spontaneously protect and cherish. No 
man assails, or challenges to mortal combat, a woman, a feeble 
old man, or a minister of the gospel. Whence their security ! 
They carry no weapons; they utter no threats, they have litle 
or no power to defend themselves by force ; they look fur protec- 
tion, nor look in vain, to the great principles of our nature. In 
these there is far more power tor such a purpose, thao there 
is in any weapons of violence that a Hercules ever wielded; 
and the feeblest, most defenceless, will generally be found to 
enjoy the greatest degree of safety. Even the iron tempest of 
war sweeps over them comparatively harmless. At the close 
of a battle, a soldier of the victorious army, more ferocious and 
reckless from the bloody work uf the day, chanced to find a 
small boy on the field, and, very much from the habit of 
assailing whatever came in his wavy, lifted his sword to cleave 
him down, when the litle fellow, looking up in hs face ex- 
claimed, ** O sir, don’t ki/l me, I'm so hittle.’’ That simple ap- 
peal went to the warrior’s heart; and returning his sword into 
its scabbard, he galloped away without harming the child. 
Some men there possibly may be who would have killed him; 
but scarce one man in a million would so outrage his own 
nature. 

Men generally rely upon force; but there is, in truth, far 
more efficacy in persuasion. sop, in one of his fables, re- 
lates acontest between the sun and the north wind to see 
which should first disarm a certain traveller of his cloak. 
The wind blew, and the traveller wrapped his cloak more 
tightly about him; it blew still more loudly, but he only hela 
his cloak with a firmer grasp than ever; the fiercer the assault, 
the more vigorous and determined the resistance. The sun 


touk an oppusite cuurse ; he betrayed no purpose of violence, 
no symptoms of wrath, but spread over hill and valley the 
warmth of his purest gentlest radiance; the traveller smiled, 
and at once yielded to persuasion what he had denied é0 force. 
Such is human nature; and a counterpart to this beautiful 
picture may be fuund all over the earth. 
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A MERCIFUL 


COMMODORE. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 
James Graham Goodenough was the son of an English 


clergyman. At the age of thirteen years he became a mid- ' 
shipman in the navy. He was modest, unassuming, studious, 
and energetic. In pleasure or in danger his first thought was 
always for others. He possessed high religious principle. He 
rose rapidly from rank to rank, but at every stage of his career 
he remained a devout Christian. He loved to study the Bible, 
tu be much in prayer, and to worship God through the beauties 
of the natural world. He was kind to the poor, and just and 
considerate towards all with whom he had any dealings. 

The generosity of his character was illustrated by many in- 
cidents. Once he was pushing his way with a shipmate 
through the dense foliage of a ravine in Juan Fernandez, when 
he suddenly fell down a precipice, but at once cried out to his 
friend who was following, warning him of the danger. There 
he lay for a whole day in great suffering, but his first thought 
had been for the safety of bis friend. At another time, during 
an engagement under the walls of Canton, he paused in the 
dreadful strife to place his water-bottle to the lips of one of the 
enemy, a Tartar soldier, lying with a wound in his thigh. 
Once he would not leave his ship to join his wife and children 
for a time, because he chose to bearall hardships with his men. 

Commodore Goodenough cruised among the South Sea 
Islands for nearly two years, during his last command, and 
took a great interest in the various missions of those islands, 
and labored to establish friendly relations between the natives 
and foreigners. On the 12th of August, 1875, he went ashore 
in Carlisle Bay, Santa Cruz. After passing several hours 
upon shore, a native fired an arrow into his side. At the same 
time five others were wounded. The Commodore and his 
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party at once took to the boats and returned to the ship. The 
arrow was poisoned, and after five days it became apparent 
that the Commodore could not live. He was placed on the 
quarter-deck, at his own request, to take his leave as a dying 
man of the ship’s company. Some of his officers were desir- 
ous to visit severe punishment upon the natives of Santa Cruz. 
where their loved Commodore had received his fatal wound, 
‘* No,”’ replied the Commodore, ‘‘ do not visit the poor natives 
with vengeance. They do not know right from wrong. Some 
day a good Christian inissionary will teach them to love God, 
and to live in peace. That shall be the recompense for my 
death.’’ He then shvok hands with the officers, spoke a kind 
word to the men, and was carried back to his cabin, where he 
died quietly, speaking words of tenderness and Christian love 
to the last. 

On the shore of Sydney Harbor, with two of his sailors, who 
had also died of arrow-wounds: he, in the middle; they, one on 
either side: sleepsto-day the mortal remains of this merciful 
Commodore, who would allow no vengeance to be visited upon 
his murderers, but desired a Christian missionary to be sent 
to them,—sleeps, awaiting the morning of the heavenly life ; 
and my dear little readers, study well, and admire this noble 
epitaph, written on his grave stone : 

He Sattep Away To Die, 
Rerusinc To aLLow a Sinoie Lire 
To Be TAKEN IN RETALIATION. 


TWO FACES. 


T know a little girl who has two faces. When she is 
dressed up in her white dress and blue sash, and has on her 
blue kid shoes, and around her neck a string of pearl beads, 
then she Jooks so sweet and good that you would wish to kiss 
her ; fur she knows that the coinpany of ladies will say, ** What 
alittle darling !’’ or ‘*What lovely curls!’ or ‘* What a sweet 
mouth !’? and then kiss her little red lips, and give her some 
sugar-plums. And the ladies who praise her think she is very ' 
lady-like, too, for she always says, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ and ‘‘No, 
ma'am,’’ when she ought, and ‘* Thank you,’’ so sweetly, when 
anything is given her. But when alone with her mother, then 
she is sometimes very naughty. 

If she cannot get what she would like, or cannot do just as 
she wishes, then she pouts ‘and cries and screams; and no one 
ever thinks of kissing such homely lips. And no one would 
ever take her to be the same little girl who behaved so 
prettily in company. 

I know another little girl who has only one face ; and that is 
always as sweet as a peach, and never so sweet as when alone 
with mamma 

Which little girl do you love best !—the one with two faces, 
or the other who has but one? 


HE PUT A LITTLE SUGAR IN. 


‘¢ Charley, what is it that makes you so sweet?’’ said a lov- 
ing mother one day to her little boy, as she pressed him to her 
bosom. 

‘© { dess when Dod made me out of dust, He put a little 
thugar in,’’ said Charley. 

God has put a little sugar in the disposition of all children. 
Some keep it there, and they are always sweet. and we cannot 
help loving them. Some lose the sugar that God gave them, 
and then they become sour and disagreeable. Keep yourselves 
always sweet, dear children, with the sugar of love, and you 
will always be loved. 


He who laughs at cruelty sets his neck on the heel of 
religion. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS MONEY. 


King Frederick, of Prussia, when he was out riding one day, 
saw an old farmer who was plowing his field and singing cheer- 
fully over his work, 

** You must be well off, old man,’’ cried the king. ‘* Does 
this acre belong to you, on which you so industriously labor!’ 

** No sir, ’’ replied the man, who, of course, had no idea 
that he was speaking to the king ; ** 1 am not so rich as that. 
I plow for wages. ”’ 

‘* How much do you earn each day ?’’ asked the king. 

‘Fight groschen,’’ returned the man. That would he 
about twenty cents of our money. 

‘6 That is very little,’’ said the king; ‘‘can you get along 
with itt”? 

** Get along! yes, indeed, and have something left. ”’ 

‘S However do you manage?”’ 

‘© Well, ’’ said the farmer, smiling, “I will tell vou. Two 
groschen are for myself and wife; with two I pay my old 
debts, two I Jend, and two I give away for the Lord’s sake. ”’ 

‘* This is a mystery which I cannot solve, ’’ said the king. 

‘© Then I must solve it for you,’’ said the farmer. ‘I have 
two old parents at home, who kept me and cared for me when I 
was young and weak, and needed care. Now that they are old 
and weak, | am glad to keep and care for them. This is my 
debt, and it takes two groschen a day to pay it. Two more | 
spend on my children's schooling. If they are living when 
their mother and I are old, they will keep us and pay back 
what I lend. Then with my last two groschen 1 support my 
two sick sisters who cannot support themselves. Of course I 
am not compelled to give them the money, but I do it for the 
Lord’s sake. ’’ 

** Well done, old man,’’ cried the king, as he finished ; 
‘‘now I am going to give you something to guess. Have you 
ever seen me before? ’”? 

‘“* No,’’ said the farmer. 

‘* In Jess than five minutes you shall see me fifty times, and 
carry in your pocket fifty of my likenesses.’’ 

‘‘This is indeed a riddle which I cannot solve,’ aaid the 
farmer. 

‘‘Then I will solve it for you,’’ said the king; and with 
that he put his hand into his pocket, and pulling out fifty gold 
pieces, placed them in the hand of the farmer. 

‘* The coin is genuine,’’ said the king, ‘‘ for it also comes 
from our Lord God, and I am his paymaster. 1 bid you good- 
bye.’’ 

And he rode off, leaving the good man overwhelmed with 
surprise and delight at the singular interview. 
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AN OLD ALLEGORY. 


I read in my boyhood, and have not forgotten, the story of 
the sluggard and the alarm-clock. A certain man was by 
nature sluggish aud lazy, and as he began to feel the weight of 
disease upon him he called a physician. The physician pre- 
scribed healthful diet and exercise, and especially early rising. 

The man vbjected to early rising on the plea that he could 
not wake up. 

‘*Then get an alarm-clock,’’ said the doctor. ‘*You must 
rise early if you would have your health.”’ 


; eee. 
So the man purchased an alarm-clock, and set it up in his; 


sleeping-chamber and at the appointed time the startling whir 
and clang of the machinery awoke him instanéer. He was up 
and dressed in season to see the sun rise, and he really felt 
brighter and better for the effort. The clock, being regniarly 
wound and set, faithfully performed its office, and while the 
man was punctual in his obedience to its summons it awoke 
him with the rising of the sun. But ,by and by he allowed 
himself to question the real benefit of this early rising. It 
often seemed to him that a little more sleep would be pleasant. 
So one morning, after the faithful monitor had aroused him, he 
clused his eyes und took another nap. This was repeated un- 
til the clock ceased to break his slumber. The sharp bell 
clanged as loud as ever, but he had become deaf tu its warning. 
He did not hear it, because he had coutracted the habit of 
disobeying it: 

And so it is with conscience. It is a monitor which in the 


morning of life, gives healthful warning to all; but let us 
once begin to question the need of obeying it—let us disobey 
its dictates, even in trifling particulars—and very soon it will 
cease to admonish us; and after a time, by continual disregard, 
we might fall asleep over « vuleano, and conscience would not 
have the power to arouse and save us. 


A LITTLE SPEECH FOR A LITTLE 
SPEAKER. 


BY J. D. 


Perhaps you think that I'm too small 
To make a temp’rance speech ; 

That only thoge who are wise and tall 
The principles can teach. 


Well, now, it may be you are right, 
And may be you are wrong ; 

A small chap, you know, went out to fight 
Old Goliath, big and strong. 


And if you’ve read your Bible, then you know 
»T was the small chap that won; 

That nu mighty weapon felled the foe, 
Only a small, smooth stone. 


Not always can swiftest win the race, 
Nor strongest gain the day ; 

And so in the ranks I take my place, 
To do what small hands may. 


UNKNOWN. 


‘¢ A soldier of the Union, mustered oat,’’ 

Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 

Nameless and dateless ; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the redoubs. 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 

In thy furgotten grave! with secret shaine 

I feel my pulses beat, m¥ forehead burn, 
When I remember, thou hast given fur me 

A}] that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name, 

And I can give thee nothing in return. 

— Longfellow. 
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Hill’s Chronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and events. 
No Sabbath or Bible School should be without it, and no stu- 


dent of the Scriptures 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Two numbers of the Apvocate are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are doing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the Apvocate 


the most excellent and freshest peace matter. 


more promp'ly. More money, more promptness The Ameri- 
can Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the preatest reforms of the age. We see the 


need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
Jands. A few years since, our beloved Jand was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ Can there be any pussible doubt, that Peace Societies 
and Peace efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the 
We think not. 


and in that day, will it be nothing to have had a part jn hasten- 


Divine blessing ? Universal Peace will come, 


ing the grand consummation! [Let each friend of our holy 
cause, at once, contribute something as an offering on the altar 
of Peace and good will. Yours in the great work, 

H. ©, Dunnam. 


MAKE A PRESENT TO YOUR 
CHILDREN AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS 


OF THE 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
Only 15 cents a year} 5 Copies for 50 cents. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON THE 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


WRIGHT'S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION). 
Boux I. INTRODUCTION to the Study. Philosophy 
of Society, etc. Regular cloth, $1 25; flexible, 75 cents. 


Book If. PRECINCT; State, Cuunty, Township, City, 
ete. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Boox Ill. NATION; International Affairs, Relations to 
Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. | 


303 «8 | Book 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 


etc; and New Voluntary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Book V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital ur Sex. Regularcloth, 85 cts. 
Flexible, 60 cents. 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc; 
$6.00 ; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. 
Regular cloth, $3 00. 


Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50; 


A full analysis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE BASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHART Fete 


10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 
how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ** Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE INFORMER, 


an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the Amervican Messenger as a pre- 
mium, is devoted mainly to the cause of Peace, though 
it also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti- 


Tobacco: each department being in charge of a special | 


editor. It will be sent three months on trial for 25 
cents. Address AMASA LORD, the publisher, as 
above. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 


The following valuable books, etc., are kept for sale at the office of 
THE INFoRMER, and will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
published price. Send for them—reud them, and do good by loan- 
ing them or placing them in some library. Address Rev. A. Lord, 
Elgin, Ili. 


Life of Charles Summer.............- Chg Cemicdeaauh wae $1 50 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin... ........ cece cscs cen ecees ~-» 2 00 
A Qunker among the Indian8.......... cece rece cece cnees 1 50 
Reason Against the Sword...........: ET ee ee rT 1 50 
Memoir of Wm. Ladd.....ccc. ccc cc wc cccvcccccces ---.. 1 00 
British War History......... eieieiclad sens sivarebioewasninies o.. 1 26 
Sumner on Peace and War...... ba wile aieid-te aus cee ware ew -. 1 CO 
Sumner on Peace...... igi siaeatew ieee ae ees spdececmesewd 60 
Sumner on War........+-e- Shier ipiereeia rele arya ons aeaietid ae eee 50 
Congress of Nations........ccccccececccccccrecccecceves 50 
Peace Manual,.....cscescseeceses error er er Tree 70 
The Right Way: ci veseesetetese tie ctw waeins stay means 70 
A Kiss for a Blow, (for children)............. ee 60 
Ethiies Of Watiss id vce e tec ew ree wie as S00 Meee eee eed s 40 
Social Evils of War........e-ccccceccccces (aserewesene OV 
Finances of War..cccccsccccccscsccncccccteeesess teense - 2 
Otir: Pari: i006 ssies sae atc ec'es ale eraces siaieeureteereaton a6 tale 75 
Bible Rule of Temperance ....... (NT Oas SSeS athe see eee es 60 
Peace and Waves soc e cies wis kd 5s Senos Skea eke adinise 26 
Peace Photographs, six kinds, each.......+ecesecccececece 25 
Peace Envelopes, per hundred............. ia sadeee 6s Stead 40 
Peace Tracts, per 1,000 pages...... ieee Soattl Shed ge Saatast 1 00 
NOTICE. 


‘* Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its stvle, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, isquaint and amusing. It is a book tur 
the family. It is also a book for Sabbath School Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
from the office of the ‘* American Peace Suciety, Boston,’’ for 
25 cents; and may also be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienna, 


Ohiv. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and $3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 


over the Continent. 


PEACE CONVENTION. 

A Peace Cunference of Christians will be held in Cincinnati 
next August. A programme of themes has been prepared, 
which will be discussed. Addresses will be made, and essays 
read, by eminent men from various parts of our country. 
Further particulars will be given upon enquiring by mail of 
Daniel Till, New Vienna, Ohio, or of C. H. Malcom, Boston, 


Mass. 
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with the understanding that the remainder is tu be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

THe Apdvocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
uf Peace and takes a collection. for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hupe that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received’ with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by insta)ments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur Tue Apvo 
caTg or Peace whu are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 
happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. | 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 


BY REV. AMASA LORD. 


One of the most remarkable men of this or any other age, is 
Flihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith; remarkable not only 
for his erudition but for his philanthropy. As he has been 
during the past thirty-five years one of the most prominent 
workers in the canse of peace, we are glad to present our 
readers with a brief sketch of his life,as we have heretofure 
done of other prominent laborers in the same cause. 

Mr. Burritt was born in New Britain, Conn., Dec 8, 1810. 
Ilis father was one of the Farmer Mechanics of New England, 
plying the shoemaker’s hammer and awl during winter and 
rainy days, and the hoe and sickle in summer. Soon vafter the 
death of his father in 1828, young Elihu apprenticed himself ta 
a blacksmith in New Britain, and followed that occupation for 
several years; but his thirst for knowledge was such, that 
while blowing the bellows or hammering at the anvil, he was 
at the same time solving in his mind abstruse mathematical 
problems. He also left the blacksmith shop on two occasions, 
for three months’ studv—first at the school of his brother, in 
his native village, and afterwards at New Haven. Returning 
to his anvil, he endeavored to make up by overwork what he 
had lost pecuniarily by his absence. Possessing a great fond- 
ness for the study of languages, he procured a small Greek 
grammar, which he was accustomed to carry in his hat, and 
con over the contents while at work. In the meantime he gave 
his morning, noon and evening hours tu Latin and French. He 
afterwards mastered many other languages, and became one of 
the most distinguished linguists of the age. 

When Mr. Burritt was about twenty-three years old, his 
relish for study and literature induced him to leave the black- 
smith shop, and occupy for a year the position of preceptor of 
an academy in an adjoining town. ‘This change from manual 
Jabor with close application to study, serivusly affected his 
health, so at the end of a year he engaged as a commercial 
traveller for a manufacturer in New Britain. 

Soon after this Mr. Burritt went to Worcester, Mass., and 
divided his time between work at his old trade and the study 
of the languages, until he had made himself more or less ac- 
quainted with all those of Europe and several of Asia, includ- 
ing Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Samaritan and Ethiopic. He 
had now become somewhat famous as the ** Learned Black- 
smith,’’ and in 1841 was encouraged to appear before the 
pnblic as a lecturer. After lecturing abvut sixty times in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond and other cities and 
towns, he returned to the anvil in Worcester, and prosecuted 
his studies and manual labors in the old way, managing to 
write a new lecture in the interval for the following winter. 

A bout this time Mr. Burritt became deeply interested in the 
anti-slavery cause, and almost simultaneously in that of peace. 
His interestin the latter wasthe result of hia own reflections, 
for up to this time he had never read a page of the writings of 
Worcester or Ladd on the subject, or had any ‘conversation or 
acquaintance with any of the prominent advocates uf the cause 
So deeply interested in the subject did he become, that he gave up 
the treatment of the subject which hahad planned, and made a 
real radical peace Jecture of it. It was first delivered in the 
celebrated ‘Tremont Theatre building, in Boston, which had 
then recently been purchased by a Baptist society for public 
worship. At its close, several friends of peace, who were in 
the audience, came forward and expressed much satisfaction at 
the views presented, and at the acquisition to their ranks of a 


new and unexpected co-worker, who for the next thirty-five 
years pave himself up to the advocacy of the cause so dear to 
them. 

Mr. Burritt’s interest ia humanitarian objects led him soon after 
to publish, at Worcester, Mass., the ‘*Christian Citizen,’ to ad- 
vocate the Anti-Slavery Cause, Peace, Teinperance, Self- 
Culuvation, ete. [t was published for a number of years, with 
a considerable portion of its space devoted to the cause of peace, | 
and awakened an interest in the minds of thousands, who had 
not before given much thoight to the subject. In addition to 
this Mr. Burritt set on foot another operation for reaching the 
public, which he called **The Olive Leaf Mission.’? He wrote 
short articles on peace, and printed them on slips of paper, 
surmounted by a dvve with an olive leaf in its bill. These he 
sent out to thousands of newspapers, many of which reprinted 
them, and thus millions were reached with the truth which 
could not be by his own paper. 


Mr. Burritt had now become known in England, and in 1846 
he went there with the intention of making a tuot tour throug h- 
out the kingdom. He designed to be gone only three months, 
but the openings which presented themselves on his arrival for 
labor in the peace cause were such, that he prolonged his stay 
for three years,,during which, with the help of an associate, he 
continued the **Christian Citizen’? at Worcester. One of his 
first acts was to assist in establishing the ‘* League of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood,’’ designed to unite nations in the bonds of 
peace. By the assistance of Joseph Sturge he commenced in 
Birmingham the publication of ** Tne Bond of Brotherhocd,”’ 
which had quite a circulation and was the means of much gooll. 
Believing that peace was to be promoted by frequent and cheap 
correspondence between individuals of different nations, he de- 
veloped, in Sept., 1847, the proposition of ‘ocean penny post- 
age,’’ which, though not secured until some years after, was 
largely the result of his labors. 


In the winter of 1847-48 Mr. Burritt visited Ireland to ex- 
pose the depths and distress of the putato famine. He described 
it in thrilling language, and his appeal was published in Eng- 
land, and also sent, through the ‘*Christian Citizen,’’ to a thou- 
sand newspapers in the United States. This had much to do 
in increasing the contributions from both countries for the suf- 
terers. 


In 1848, ’49, ’50, °51, ’52 and ’53, a series of remarkable 
Peace Congresses, six in all, were held in some of the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, attended by prominent men from buth 
hemispheres. Mr. Burritt was present at all, and did much to 
prepare the way and make them interesting and profitable. He 
visited America once or twice during this period, but his time 
was mostly spent in Furope. While in Hamburg he uriginated a 
quie! scheme fur bringing the peace movement befure the masses 
of Continental Europe. ‘This was the revival or application of 
the olive leaf system, which he had set on foot in the United 
States. These olive leaves or brief articles, in relation to 
peace and war were translated into seven different languages, 
and published in more than forty journals from Copenhagen to 
Vienna, and from Madrid to Stockholm, so that several millions 
of minds were brought under the influence of ideas, «nd facts, 
and doctrines, the truth of which they could not yainsay. 

Soon after the adjournment of the Edinburah Peace Cunfer- 
ence, in 1853, Mr. Burritt returned to America, and gave hin- 
self mainly to the advocacy of his scheme of ocean penny pust- 
age, exciting much interest in the matter, and almost securing 
Cougressional action in its favor. In August, 1854, he 
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returned to Fngland, where he continued his efforts for this object. | wonnded had their wounds dressed by the above named medi- 


atthe eame time giving attention to the *Olive Leaf Missiou”’ 
and the ** League of Universal Brotherhood.’ But he had to 
wall antl 1X70 before seeing postage across the ovean reduced 
to two cents, in atcition to the inland postage of the country 
from which the Jetteris sent. Millions in Atueriea have rea- 
son to thank Elihu Burritt that they can now send Jetters to 
Europe for five cents each. 

Atter a year's sojourn in England Mr Burritt retarned in 
1855 to the United States. and gave himself for several winters 
10 the advocacy of- the scheme of ** Compensated Emancipa- 
tion”? 

Early in 1863 Mr. Burritt again visited England, travelling 
on foot from London to stJubn o? Greats,’ and lecturing in 
varlous parts of the kingdom. ‘The next year he made a simi- 
lar foot tour from Louden to “Lands End,? to obtain knowl 
edge and complete the traverse of the island. In 1865 he was 
appolated, without solicitauion ou his part, Consular Agent tor 
the United States at Birminyham, F.nvland, which office he held 
until 1869, at the same time performing much literary labor 
and Jecturing occasionally in the vicinity. 

After an absence oF seveu year3 in lsngland, Mr. Burritt re- 
turned to the United States. and has since resided at his old 
home, New Britain, Coon. But he has not been idle, and he 
Ix styl using his pen to make menu better and happier, and es- 
pecially to promote the cause of peace. How much more no- 
ble such a |ife as his. than-that of the man who fives for hiin- 
selt, or to make his feilou# men worse and more miserable and 
to destroy their lives. 


A TERRIBLE STORY. 


THE HORRORS OF THE WAR IN RUUMELIA. 

Yesterday I visited a large Bulgarian village of upward of 
300 huuses, that had been sacked, burnt and the people massa- 
cred by the Bashi-Bazouks on the 30th of Julys The village is 
called Kara-ath, ahout sixteen miles from Tirnova, toward 
Philippopolis. The place is a total wreck, hardly one stone 
standing on another. It is more completely destroyed than 
any other I have visited. ‘Ihe peuple had all tied, so it is 
difficult to say what became of them, though the account of 
the survivors seems probable enough. ‘This is, that a great 
many of them had left beture the 30th, and gone to Philtppo- 

olis, but about 600 remained, chiefly woinen and children. 
They all ran awav into the woods and fields on the approach 
of the Bashi-Bazouks, and many were caught and slaughtered 
- at once, and others are roaming about until a similar fate over- 
takes them. Of the few corpses I saw, the most shocking 
was a woman with her head half hacked off, her clothes all 
torn away at the waist and the body half burnt. Dogs and 
pigs were devouring the budies, while donkeys and cattle 
strayed through the roads ownerless. The school had not 
been burnt, and had evidently been the scene of a terrible 
fray. Blood on the floors aud door-posts, and all kiuds of 
household gear, schou]-books and other things in the greatest 
confusion, told the same dreadful tale. Lhe spelling-books 
and childish copy-bovks appealed powerfully to every human 
instinct. 

Ths affair of Kara-atli, however, sinks into insignificance 
before the appalling horror of the massacre at Geula- Mahaliss¢. 
Jt appears that on the 26th a strong force, under Raout Pasha, 
made a reconnaissance frum Yeni-Saghra, and spent a night 
near the villaye above named which is situated a jittle off the 
line of rail between Yeni-Saghra and Tirnova. After the 
furce had left, a large body of Circassians returned to the 
village, and in the first place carried off an immense number of 
young girls, whose fate can only be guessed at. ‘They then 
returned tw the village, and found that the remainder of the 
women and children had fled for protection to the church. 
There they slaughtered them all, and from that church Colonel 
Lennox and Lieutenant Chennside, RK. ., auilitary attaches, 
and Messrs. Leshe and Meyrick of the Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded Society, brought out and buried 175 bods of 
women and children, Besides these there were many oihers 
kuled in diffureut places abuut the village, aud thirty-six 


cal officers. These eve-withesses deserive the scene in the 
church as something indeseribably awful. The dead and the 
dying were piled in suffocating heaps, tittle children crawling 
about looking for their mothers, wounded mothers trying to 
move those ghastly heaps to find their children, and when 
tound hardly able to recognize them with the fearful sword 
cuts about ther: ditle heads. Many women had been violated 
and subjected to feartul barbarities, pregnant women ripped 
open, While others had had their breasts cut off or their hands 
chopped off at the wrist. A mother lay stone dead, and her 
baby was vainly endeavoring tu get the food for which it was 
starving, while an older child was calling and pushing the 
dead woman to try and make her awake. Even while these 
gentlemen were in the village the murdering was going on at 
another part, amd so threatening were these ferocious ruffians 
that their lives stood in very great danger. A Circassian troin 
behind a hedge took a deliberate shot at Mr. Meyrica, but 
missed him. : 

‘The scene in the church to-day is one of complete confusion. 
Itis a dark, gloomy building, about 60 feet long by 25 feet 
wide, and, sunk about eight feet below the outer surface of the 
ground, is entered by a flight of steps. A large wooden 
screen with a preat number of tcons, and one large painung of 
St. George and the dragon, separates the body of the church 
from the apse, which, however, does not appear tou have been 
In any way an adytum, and resembled more the slips of a small 
theatre witha Jaryve, rough, wooden table and a few wooden 
benches. Sone wooden erections, about five feet high, sume- 
thing like stalls in an embryo state, surrouud the chureh and a 
flight of wooden steps leads up tothe gallery, which extends to 
nearly one-third of the whole body of the building. A pulpit 
and a reading-desk, in Byzantine style, complete the church 
furniture and added considerably to the general effect of de- 
struction by their tottering attitude. ‘The fluor of the church, 
and especially the steps near the screen, was saturated with 
bluod, and clothes, broken boxes, books and relies lay in one 
confused heap On passing out through a emal) door at the 
east end of the church we came across the few survivors of 
the massacre, lying all huddled together on one of the great 
mounds of earth covering the graves, as if they had a supersti- 
tious horror of the church itself, but wished tu remain as near 
as possible, for I am told the Bulgarians have an idea that it is 
better to die under the shadew of a sacred building. The 
party consisted of two very old women, one with her thigh 
fractured by a musket-ball, the other perfectly insane from ter- 
rer, betog bluid. Another and younger women, who had been 
slightly wounded in the body, also appeared insane, for she got 
up suvon afierwards and ran away, and we could not find her 
again. A |ittle girl of five had received a fearful sword-cut on 
her head. almost down to the skull,and about five inches Jong. It 
is a marvel the blow did not kill her There were two old 
men also severely wounded. All these, with two orphan 
children, whose parents had heen massacred, we with immense 
labor carried out of the churchyard and deposited in a balluck- 
eart. By this tune two Bulgarian men had turned up, and it 
is hardly credible that we were obliged to thrash one of these 
idle, stupid vagabonds before he could be induced to go and 
fetch trom the held close tu the villave the bullock to draw the 
araba. We could notinduce two old women whom we tound 
in another part of the village to accompany us. I regret this 
above all, as one of them claimed as her own a litte girl of 
about three years old a most engaging Jitle creature, who, as 
the wld woman was over seventy, could not well have been her 
daughter. ‘These three I lett behind me with many misgivings, 
bat it is difficult to say when and where one is permitted or 
jostified in setting aside the wishes of people even tor their 
own goud. I tas sorely tempted to take away this fair hive 
girl trom these belpless wld women, but they cried and begged 
ao hard | would Jeave her that | at last reluctantly consented. 
Asthe Bashi-Bazouks haye visitea this village every day since 
the museacre, aud have killed one or two more, and as | met a 
party of these villains just as we got out of the village, I can 
only suppose these poor old creatures, and probably that Intle 
child, will seon be beyond these hell-tiends where their terror 
and sorrow will alike be furgutten.— Currespondence London 
Lunes. 
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THE BASIS OF GOVERNMENTS. 
BY WILLIAM G. HUBBARD. 


What is the basis of governinents! — tLow does it cone that 
men tive in governments? Why do they not hive independent 
aod separate! Whoor what has put tuman beings io the hab- 
Itof living in comnuunities, governed by compacts, consita- 
tions, statutes, instead of each selecting his mate, as do the, 
birds, and selting up on his own hook ! 

‘Phe answer ts at hand, furnished to us by one learned in the 
law and wise beyond ordinary men, viz: 

Paul says, ‘* Che Powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Rom. 13: 1. This isa very clear statement that God is the 
author of governments. And It is in one sense true that there 

AS not a government upon the face of the earth but is ordained 
ot God. ‘The weakest and meanest are the ordination of Grod 
the saine as the strongest and best. Cunsequently every ruler 
is in a limited sense (sod's servant. 

But how does God ordain governments! Not immediately 
but mediately. He does not give tu one country a monarchy 
and to another a republic—to one a constitution guaranteeing 
liberty to all—to another a constitution imposing slavery on the 
many. Not in this way does God ordain governments—but 
mediately. He dves it in the consutution of nature. He does 
it through human agency. He has so constiuuted man that it 
is necessary for him to live in governments, in order tu subserve 
his best interests. He hae also viven him a capacity for form- 
ing yovernments. And having thus formed man with this 
necessity and capacity, he leaves him to organize such govern- 
ments as he may choose—with no limitations as tu foru—and 
with ao limitation as to substance except the general principles 
of divine law and justice. He is to form his constitutions and 
governments in harmony with these principles, and base all 
his laws on tnem. And if man’s knowledge was perfect and 
his judgment infallible, governments would be perfect and all 
their requirements binding upon the consciences of the subjects 
But man's knowledyve being incomplete and his judgment tall 
ble, human governinents are full of imperfections and errors. 
Hence only to a limited extent are the mandates of rulers bind- 
ing upon the consciences of subjects; only when they are right. 
Ooly in a very limited sense isthe ruler a servant or instrument 
ot God. Paul defines the limit. ** He is the minister of Good 
to thee for guod.’? Rom. 13:4. By this we understand that 
if the ruler becomes wicked and rules for the oppression and 
injury of the subj-ct, he passes the bounds of his authority as 
the “minister of God.” But still even the wicked rule is not 
tu be resisted or rebelled against. ‘* Let every soul be subject 
to the powers that be.’’ Mark, it says ‘subject to,’ not obedi 
entto. You may not obey the wicked, but mav not rebel. If 
the mandate is wicked, submit passively and sutler the penalty. 

This cuts off all rebellion and sedition. A regular peace 
document is this 13th chapter of Paul to the Romans. Paul 
was always subject to the Koman government, yet nut obedt- 
ent. He would do right and then quietly suffer the penalry; 
saying, “If by your Jaw Lam found worthy of death I refuse 
not to die.”’? . And he did finally die at the hands of the Roman 
government for preaching Jesus. 

We can now clearly see the basis of governments— it is the 
ordination of God. If governments are thus based, 13 it proper 
to say they are based upon the sword?) Certainly not. 

The sword has had a prominent place as an instrument in 
the execution of the decrees of governineuts. But it is in no 
proper sense the basis of governments, If it could be shown 
that God had ordained the use of the sword as an instrument of 
death and that rulers are clothed with authority over life as a 
necessary part of the ordination which we have shown tw be the 
basis of governments, then would there be sume show of truth 
in the claiin that the sword is the basis of government. But 
it is belheved that this cannot be done. Paul certainly does not 
mean to state that the wicked Nero, under whom he wrote, 
had unlimited authority over the lives ot his subjects. *' He 
beareth net the sword in vain,’’? was written to the Cheevats 
at Rome whom Claudius had banished about the year 52 tor 
their contentions about the law of Moses. They claimed that 
no law was binding upon them but the law of Moses, and for 
this disrezard of the authority of the government under which 
they lived Claudius had banished them. And now about 


the vear 58 many of them under Nero had gotten back to Rome. 
a Paul exhorts them to quietuess and order. He tells them, 

* You will fiud again as you have found already that It 18 not 
for naueht that the ruler is clothed with authority.’ 

Paul uses the word ** sword "in the sense ot authority rath- 
ecthin as a specific instrument—it was the symbol ot authority. 
But there is nothing to warrant the couclusion that Paul would 
authorize Nero orcany other ruler to take life by the sword, 
guillotine or gallows. Oo the other hand there is evidence that 
Paul did not bestow or recounize authority over human life.— 
Fora litle farther down in the chapter, Yih verse, he says, 
Thou shalt not kill’? **’Phou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself?’ ** Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” 

Iu fact there is just as inuch argument to support idolatry in 
this chapter as there is tu support war, ‘Che government in 
whieh they lived was an idolatrous one and yet Pan! tells these 
Christians at Rome to pay taxes to it—see seventh verse. He 
does not necessarily endorse idolatry when he says pay taxes 
lo the powers that be; nor does he necessarily endorse the 
sword when he savs be subject to the powers. And as there 
is no clear evidence in this chapter that the sword as an instru- 
ment ot death was authorized er ordained; and as there is a les- 
sen in iton Che sacredness of life, syrely the just conclusion is 
that the sword is not necessarily a part of the ordination which 
Paul mentions as the bases of Governments. And this is the 
only chapter relied on by the advocates of the sword. Hence [ 
have eome to regard the common expression that, ** Govern- 
ments are based upon the sword’? as false in fact, and perni- 
cious 1a Hts iafluence. We have shown that the basis of gov- 
ernments is the authority or ordination of God. Tf it rests up- 
on this foundation it does not rest upon that. It has also been 
shown that the sword in no general.sense is the ordination. 
The sword 1s not the basis nor a part of the basis. It has long 
been a prominent instrument in the execution of the decrees of 
rnlers, especially of ungodly and wicked rulers. But an instru- 
ment or incident is not the basis. Blackstone, the well-knuwna 
law-writer says: ** All laws that are not based upon the divine 
law are nugatury and of no effect."? Marshal McMahon said, 
** The sword 1s powerless, a government cannot stand without 
the moral sentiment of the people sustain it.”’ 

We are sometimes told that the utles to all our homes rest 
upon the sword. This is another false and pernicious senti- 
ment. If you have gotten possession of your property by force 
and only hold it because you are stronger than the lawful own- 
er, then your title rests upon the sword. But not otherwise. 
If you have bought it, worked for it or inherited it, then your 
tle does not rest upon the sword. It rests upon that moral 
sense which God has given man of your right to it. It rests 
upon the authority of possession which God bestows on certain 
conditions. In short your title is based upon God's ordination. 

Hence I feel it my duty to guard all Christiins against slep- 
ping down to that low plain of the world’s ethics and saying 
fippantly, that—Governments are based upon the sword. It 
ig tacitly an admission of the right to use the sword, and with 
such au adinission fram Christians the world grasps the sword 
with new confidence and hastens on the work of destruction. 


CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY. 


The annual grove-meeting of the Connécticut Peace Society 
was attended at Mystic, Conn., by 2500 persons. “The resotu- 
tions call on the President to nogotiate an international arbi- 
tratlun treaty, ascribe the business depression tu the war debt 
and taxation, attribute the Indian trouble to bad faith of the 
vovernment, demand a Congressional investigation of the ar- 
my towards the Todians and the peace policy, also the abolition 
of the army. ‘They iusist that the dithculies between Mexico 
and Canada be settled by arbitration, urge Russia, Vurkey, 
Spain and Cuba to settle their troubles by that means, treat the 
peaceful settlement of the Presidential question as a sign of the 
growth of the peace Inovement, and claim that peace principles 
on both sides would have preveuted the late strikes. It was 
stated that the efforts of the Pennsylvania Peace Society had 
succecded in preventing a strike on the Reading railroad. 
Zachariah Crouch was 1c-elecied President. 
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THE ANTWERP PEACE CONTERIS CE 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Antwerp, Belgium, Sept. 6, 1877. 

The traveller, visiting this rare and quaint old city, and en. 
tering the chief portal of the cathedral of Notre Dame, may 
look up and see over the point of the arch a large crucifix. That 
image has a wondrous history. It was cast froin a portion of 
the metal of the statue of the Duke of Alva, who had caused a 
statue of bronze to be erected on the square of the citadel, rep- 
resenting himself treading under foot a body with two heads, 
personifying the nobility and the people; but afterward the 
mob dragged this statue through the streets of Antwérp, and 
broke it in pieces, in token of their hate of the ferucious Duke 
who in six years sent eighteen thousand persons to the execu- 
tioner; and part of the statue was cast into cannon, and a part 
into a crucifix. So every day repeats the lesson how out of 
the same material the greatest uppusites dv come. The cannon 
for destroying life, and the image of that Prince of Peace who 
came to save life are not in stronger contrast than to-day the 
war-spirit and the peace-spirit exhibited amongst peoples who 
have been created of one bluod. Thus, while the roar of battle 
comes to us from the East, and men are perishing by thousands 
on those slaughter-fields where Russian and Turk meet in 
deadly strife, there are yet those who desire to arrest war, and 
to bind up the gaping wounds it has already made. 

Coming, therefore, into this city, in this quiet corner of Eu- 
rope, a large company of men have gathered together, from 
Belgium, Holland, England, France, Italy, Egypt and the 
United States, that they may deliberate in the interests of 
international peace. The Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations met in Antwerp for its 
annual conference on the 30th of August, and continued its ses- 
sions until the 4th September. The members of the Associa- 
tion were received in a very gracious manner, by an address of 
welcome, by the Burgomaster of Antwerp, in the great hall of 
that old and splendid edifice, the Hotel de Ville. The Asso- 
ciation held its sessions in the Council Chamber of the Hotel de 
Ville. The Right Hon. Lord 0’ Hagan, late Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, was chosen President of the Conference, and 
opened the gessions by an address of rare felicity both in thought 
and diction, in which he paid a just tribute to the fact that the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Na- 
Nons was an American idea, originating in that country, aud 
that especially to the labors of the late Rev. James B. Miles. 
D. D., 18 to be piven credit for bringing the Assuciation into 
actual life and shape. 
rious and important departments of lite. 
aud discussions had showed eminent learning and ability, and a 
downright purpose to bring forth, if possible, sume practical 
work in the interests of peace. 

The subjects of the essays, reports and discussions were di- 
vided into three classes, as fullows: Ist, Private International 


The members present represented va- 
The papers read, 


Law. 2d, Public Internatidnal Law. 3d, Miscellaneous. | 


der the first head papers were presented upon Bills of f 


change, by Dr. Hovey of Amsterdam; General Avera: 


reports of the German, Swedish and Philadelphian Committee 


Patents for Inventions, Trade Marks, Copyright, reports of": 
American, Huglish and French sections of the Committe 
Bankruptcy, by Mr. Jencken; Foreign Judgments, by L: 
Tristram aud Mr. Alexander of London ; The Mixed Tribut:. 
of Egypt, by M. Dutrieux of Cairo and Judge Scott of Alex: 
dria. Upon Public International Law papers were read“ 
Henry Richard, Member of Parliament, on the Obligatiun. 
Treaties; by Sir Travers ‘Twiss, on the Doctrine of Contince : 
Voyayes as applied to Contraband of War; by Prof. Shelcu 
Amos, A.M., on Reforms in International Law, from the po:s: 
of Neutrals and the Interests of Peace; by M. Cremens, I:i- 
Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, on The Extradition of 
Criminals ; by M. Heemskerk, on Treaties as to Succor te 
Shipwrecked Mariners. A number of papers were read wiies 
I do not mention. It will be seen how large a range the essat- 
ists took and how many themes of profound practical importa.o: 
they considered. The discussions were both in English ar: 
French. Many of the papers were distributed among the mew- 
bers in printed form, and some of them beth in E:nglish so: 
French. 

It is difficult to attempt any discrimination between the papers 
as to merit. Indeed, all reflected the profound learning and 
the talent of their writers. But some seemed to bear more thzn 
others upon the immediate and pressing questions of interna 
tional peace. Thus, Mr. Henry Richard, well known as a 
eminent and liberal member of the British Parliament, and hos- 
ovary Secretary of the London Peace Society, made in bi: 
paper a most vigorous plea for peace principles. Prof. Amos, 
with diction of extraordinary force and rhetorical power, made 
a sulemn protest against the barbarous custom of war. Prof. 
Birkbeck, of Cambridge University, gave a lucid argumeut 
showing the possibility of removing the impediments tw 
the progress of international law. Amongst the resvlutiors 
passed was one I had the honor of presenting, appointing from 
the Conference a special committee to bring to the notice of 
yovernments a plea for introducing into al] international treaves 
hereafter an arbitration clause. That is, a clause saying that 
if difficulties shall arise between the two governments making — 
the treaty an attempt shall first be earnestly made to settle it by 
arbitration before resorting to war. This would only be duinz 
what President Hayes, in his inaugural address, said he would 
do when he declared that if during his admistration a difficulty 
with a foreign power should arise he would first exhaust every 
method to settle it by arbitration befure resorting to war. 
Should nations put such a clause into their international trea- 
ties it might yo a long way towards promoting peace. 

It requires much faith, indeed, to lead a body of men to meet 
in this city, to labor for peace principles, at the very moment 
natiuns are straining their finances to the edge of. bankruptcy to 
keep standing armies and navies, of such cost and size as the 


What matter our deliben- | 


world has scarce ever seen beture. 
tiuns here, when in Prussia, yonder, seventeen thousand meu 
are employed at the Krupp foundry making implements of war, 
and seventy-five engines drive the lathes and the must powertul 
steam hammers in the world smite the forge in making thos 
vast cannon that at one discharge may send to death halfa rez | 
ment. Are we not fools and idiots, all of us, to come from 
half the countries uf Europe, and from across the vast Altlanue 
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cean, at great expenditure of time and money, to sit in the 
hamber, glorious with paintings and carvings, of the Hotel de 
“ille, and gravely read to each other easays and talk about a code 
‘f international law and atribunal of arbitration, at the very 
noment wars and rumours ot wars engaye the hearts of men? 
Nu! These men are neither dreamers nor madmen. The legis- 
ators, jurists, professors, statesmen, clergymen, bankers, com- 
nercial men, manutacturers gathered into this association have 
sained eminence for wisdom and success in their several callings, 
and now bend their united sagacity and experience in the eo- 
deavor to bring forth practical fruits in the interests of peace. 

If the object aimed at is reached slowly, we know that suc: 
cess comes to us not more hesitatingly than to most reforms. 
The custom of dwelling, the exaltation of women from place of 
servant to position of Christian wife and mother, the removal of 
the slave trade and chattel slavery, the bringing forth of indi- 
vidual rights in place of the despotism of baron or king — these 
reforms did not come forth in aday. War shall be overcast. 
Chr stian civilization wil] outgrow it. Thou shalt do no murder 
will be applied tu nations as how to individuals. Then shall be 
bestowed merited reward upon those now louked upon, tt may 
be. as impracticable philanthropists. Then this association, 
Which we are proud to know is an American idea, an outgrowth 
of the work of the American Peace Society, shall receive its 
just praise. For fifty years that society advocated the princi 
ples of arbitration and a Cungress of nations as a substitute for 
war ; and at last, when the settlement of the dispute between 
the United States and England afforded a peculiarly propitious 
moment, Elihu Burritt, James B Miles, Edward 8. Tubey aud 
other officers of the society, brought forth the plan to form this 
association. Then Dr. Miles, supported by the counsel and 
sympathy of many friends of peace, and by the funds of the 
American Peace Suciety, of which he was Secretary, labored 
in this work with remarkable energy and skill, till, overcome 
by fatigue and care; his health broke down and he died a martyr 
to the Cause uf peace. 


brush chiefly glorified the crucified Christ, the Prince of Peace. 
The city was splendid with flags, banners, devices and tri- 
umphal arches in honor of the three hundreth anniversary of 
the birth-day of Rubens. as the Association commenced its. ses- 
sions: type and symbol this of that greater rejoicing in which 
all peoples shall take part when the law of Christ shall rule 
all hearts, and nations shall learn war no more. 

The Burgumaster of Antwerp pave the members of the As- 
sociation a social reunion at the Hotel de Ville just before our 
adjournment, when music and flowers an! a sumptuous feast 
gave us yet brighter thoughts concerning this grand old city. 
Now we turn towards our homes again, in firmer faith than 
ever that though long delayed, the hour shall yet come when 
the barbarism of war shall give place to the ruling of law and 
the arbitration of enlightened and Christian judy ment. 


CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


Since the opeamy of the Sucz Canal the lite town of Ismai- 
lia has prospered amzzingly. As an instance of the increased 
value of real estate, a small tongue of lund near the mouth of 
the canal, that was declined by Lord Palmerston when offered 
him for $4,000, has just been purchased by an association of 
Knglish capitalists at the price of $130,000, 


It seemed a happy fact that the Association should hold its 
conference this year in Antwerp, a city of that commerce which 
binds nations together, and of that Rubens, the painter, whose 
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MONUMENT DEDICATION. 


At the recent dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument in Boston, 
little was said in favor of the ** pomp and circumstance of war; ”’ 
but many noble sentiments were uttered for fraternal union and 


peace. The following are noteworthy. 


In the prayer the chaplain said ; 


Crown with speedy and enduring success. we beseech Thee, 
the effuris specially put furth at this time throughout the land, 
to hea! the wounds and remove the bitterness caused by our re- 
cent sad and aangumnary war. Resture harmony and youd feel- 
ing to all those who have been discordant and inimical ; and 
hasten the happy period when the separate States of this great 
countty, North and South, East and West, united and concor- 
dant, shall march on with undivided and unbroken front to the 
accomplishment of the great end for which we have been prov- 
identtally called into being as a nation. 

Bless the efforts which wise and Christian philanthropists are 
making everywhere to obviate the necessity aud stay the rav- 
ages of warfare among the nations of the earth; and speed the 
tine When men shall beat their swords inte ploughshares, their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and throughout all lands, acruss all 
waters, peace shall everywhere prevail and good will towards 
mankind become the most prominent and powertul characteris- 
uc of all human dealings and relationships, buth national and 
individual. 


A.iderman Thompson in his opening address said : 


We meet as citizens of a great country, whose sectional dif- 
ferences have been allayed, and whu have juined hands once 
more in fraternal intercourse. 

We rejoice to welcome those who have come to join us in pay- 
ing this tribute to the revered memory of their comrades, who 
yave their lives to their country; and we as pladly extend the 
right hand of friendship to all those who separated from us in 
that civil strife, but who have since renewed their pledge of al- 
legiance to our glorious Union, now made *‘ more perfect"? by 
the original inherent cause of difference being entirely and for- 
ever removed. 


Mayor Prince said : 


Perhaps it is fortunate that the monument was not sooner 
erected. The lapse of lime has perinitted the rankling passions 
and animosities engendered by war to subside, and thuse 
kindly teelings to obtain which should exist between those who 
speak the same language, obey the same government, follow 
the same flag, and share the same destiny. Jf we had assem- 
bled to dedicate the structure at an earlier date, all would not 
have done sv with the same satisfacuun and delight they feel 
this day. There would not then have been, as now, peace, 
harmony and loyal attachment to tne Union every where through- 
ont our country, for such was not possible until all the States 
had secured equal constitutional rights, and these have only 
been obtained since the administration of the government was 
controlled by the present National Executive. 

If the commemorated dead could arise and speak to those 
they have met in bat‘le, their words would not be words of an- 
ger, but of peace and good will. Why then should it be other- 
wise with the living! 

The genius of the artist has with great felicity appropriately 
placed the statue uf Peace leoking to the South. Let us hope 
that the inspiration which directed his hand was prophetic; 
that it is an assurance that the past is Jorgoutien; that there are 
to be no irritating or disturbing memories; that the South, 
when it looks to the North, shall see, not the sword of victory, 
but the fraternal hand. grasping the olive branch of reconcilia- 
tion and friendship. 


Attorney-General Devens, the orator of the day, said: 


This is no monument to the glories of war. While great 
changes for good have heen wrought, and great steps taken to- 
ward liberty and civilization, by the convulsive energies exhib- 
ited in wars, these are but exceptions to the great rule that, of 
all the causes which have degraded nations, opposed human 
progress, and oppressed induatry, war has been one of the 
worst. It this were its object, it were better far that the stunes 
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which compose it had slumbered tn their native quarries. No 
pomp and circumstance, no waving of banners, nu dancing of 
plumes, can lend to war true divnity. 

Among all patriotic men there is everywhere an earnest de- 
sire that there shall be full peace and reconciliation between the 
sections of the Union. Whatever may have been former divi- 
snios, there 1s nothing in the events of the past, there is noth- 
ing in the present condition of things, which should forbid -this. 
We can stand, firmly and secnrely stand, upon that which has 
been definitely settled by the war Ours was not a mere con- 
flict of dynasties, or of families, like the Euglish wars of the 
Roses, in whieh the great houses of York and Laneaster dis- 
puted the Knglish Croan. It was a great elemental conflict, 
in which two opposite systems of civilization were front to front 
and face to face. It was necessary that one or the other should 
conquer, and that it should be settled whether the continent 
should be all free or all slave. Yet the history of civil wars 
demonstrates that the widest and saddest differences of religion, 
the most radical diff-rences as to the form of government, have 
net prevented firm union when the cause of dissension was ob- 
literated. 

Now that it is determined that Union is to exist, it must be 
. rendered one of mutual respect and regard, as well as of mutual 
interest. Unless this 1s the case, there is no cuhesive pressure 
of either internal or external furce strong enough to maintain it. 

Tt is not to be expected that opinion will be changed by 
. edicts, even when those edicts are maintained by force. The 
changes of opinion must be gradual, and must be the effect of 
that time which enables feeling to subside and the judginent to 
act Already there are brave and reflecting men who toucht 
against us who do not hesitate to acknowledge that the end was 
well for them as for us, and who look forward hopetully to bet- 
ter results than could have been expected from a Confederacy 
which, if it had been founded, would have been at the mercy of 
each individual State. Nor is there any one bold enough to say 
now that the system of slavery is destroyed, he would raise a 
hand or lift a finger, to replace it. That the cause for which 
they have suffered so much will still be dear to those who have 
fought for nt, or with whom it 1s associated hy tender and affec- 
tionate recollections of those whom they have loved, who have 
fallen in its defence, 1s to be expected. To such sentiments 
and feelings it is a matter of indifference whether there is de 
feat or success. They would exist, indeed, even if the reasun 
and judgment should concede the cause to have been unwise. 
Certainly, we ourselves, had the war for the Union failed, 
would aot the less have believed it just and necessary, nor the 
less have honored the memory of those envaged init. When 
results are accepted cordially, we can ask nu more, until the 
softening influences of tine have done their work. 

On the fields which were ploughed by the fierce artillery, the 
wheat nas been dancing fresh and fair in the breezes of the sum- 
mer that is goue; and as the material evidences of the conflict 
pass awav, so let each feeling of bitterness disappear, as to- 
gether, both North and South, we strive to render the Repuob- 
lic one whose firm vet genial sway shall protect with just and 
equal laws each eitizen who yields obedience to her power.— 
Asking for ourselves no rights that we do not freely concede to 
others, demanding no restraints upon others that we do not 
readily submit to ourselves, yielding a generous obedience to 
the Constitution in all its parts, both new and old, let us en- 
deavor to lift ourselves tu that higher level of patriotism which 
despises any narrow sectionalism, and rejoices in a nationality 
broad enourh to embrace every section of the Union, and each 
one of its people, whether high or humble, rich or poor, black 
or white. 

There is no division to-day among the States of the Union 
such as existed when the Constitution was formed, —Ineach and 
all the great principles of liberty and equal rights are the same. 
to be alike respected as the only basis upon whieh the gov- 
ernment can stand Whatever mav have been the sorrows or 
the losses of the war, there is no sorrow that cannot find its 
recompense in the added grandeur and dignity of the whole 
country. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vicious ; 
never, as a class, indcJent. The excited mental activity oper- 
ates as a counterpuise tu the stimulus of sense and appetite. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Joun Bricut closed a speech on the Eastern question w.:: 
the following telling appeal: 

‘Twill put to you a solemn questi: Shall the power 
Enyland again be put furth to sustain such tyranny as tr. 
which rules in Constantinople —a tyranny which has drive ». 
realms into deserts; a tyranny which throughout all mts «:-- 
range and influence has blasted for centunes past with tts wo - 
ering breath all that is lovely and beautiful in nature, and 2° 
that is noble and exalted in man! ask you, Task thos me<i- 
ing of my countrymen, | ask every man in the three kingdun 
—and in this case may I not ask every woman (cheers )—wiitt 
will be the anewer piven to this question? I dare uodertat- 
tu say that there can be only one universal answer frum the 
generous heart of the English people.” 


THe Way tne Money Goss is illustrated by the 31-ton 203 
which cost 850.000 to make at Woolwich, while the gunpua- 
der used in proof experiments cost $19,000, the barge ty remove 
the gun to Shoeburyvess cost $11,500, and the crane to fift is 
cost 310,000. Each round fired in active service wall cust 
$125. 

GeneraL Grant. in the course of his reply to the address at 
Folkstone, said: * | thank you tor what has been said in beter 
of my own great country. It has been a feeling of mine of 
many years’ standing, that the United States and Great Beitiaa 
should be the very best friends. You have kindly alluded to 
my efforts as Fxecutive of the United States to settle the ques- 
tlons that were existing between the two countries. and woech 
were liable, at any tine, to create a disturbance. Fortunatesy, 
however, these difficulties were settled Ina manner creditetle 
to both nations. There was no desire on my part, and [ ain 
sure there was none on the part of the thinking people of the 
United States, that Magland should be humiliated in any set-e, 
and there was certainly a determination on gur part that we 
should not be humiliated; but we wanted a settlement that 
should be honurable to beth nations. That was my desire st 
all events.’’ 


Tue Warn tHe Fast has doubled the price of canary bird 
seeds. Asiatic Turkey supplies large quantities of this bird 
provender, but since that territory has become the theatre of 
the war the supply has been cut off. The import of the seeds 
amounts to about 400 tons per annum. The little warblers 
will have to change their diet until the Pastern questiou is set- 


tled. 


Representations have been made at Washington, and seat- 
tered over the country through the press, to the effect that our 
coast detences are lainentably weak, and that we have no gans 
which would offer any resistance to the Iron-clad navies uf the 
world if they should undertake to enter our harbors and destroy 
our cities. ‘he inference suggested, of course, 18 that we 
ouvht immediately to spend some nulhons or hundreds of uul- 
lions in arming our forts with improved instruments of death. 
However agreeable such an expenditure would be to the cor 
tractors who would furmish the guns and the officials who 
would disburse the funds, the suber judyment of the nation 
would not approve it. Our safety from invasion lies not in the 
armaments we might construct, but in our providential positioa 
and our freedom from entangling relations with other naticns. 
We could do vastly more to secure our own and the wor!d's 
welfare by spending the same aincunt or part of It in securing 
an International Code and a Court of universal arbitration. The 
spectacle of a great nation without a great military establish- 
ment is itself a valuable lesson in the principles of peace, and 
an example which we should be careful to make mure—vet 


less—distinct than illustrious. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 


The fifth annual conference of the society for the reform and 
codification of the law of nations was held at Antwerp during 
the last davs of August) This association is of American ori- 
gin, and owes its existe.ce more tothe devoted labors of the 
lare Rev. Dr. Miles and the good offices of the American Peace 
Society than to any other ageuey. While Dr. Miles lived the 
Interest of the leading statesmen and publicists was awakened 
to the Impurtance of the work which such a svciety might ac- 
complish, and the public, both of Harope and America, was 
kept fully formed of its proceedings 

In the course ot an address at the opening of the conference 
this year, the president, Lord O' Haygan, formerly chancellor of 
Treland, paid a well-memted tribute vw the services of Dr. Miles 
and the American gentlemen under whose auspices he labored 
Their first object was to entist friendly counsel, eminent jurists, 
statesmen and merchants familiar with the Jaw of nations as al- 
dectiug trade, in order that, with the aid of their varied Jearning 
and large experience, conflieilag Jaws and usaves might he 
broughtinto barony, and occasions of contention and bosulity 
between nations dumuished, or removed altogether, The first 
session of the congress in 1873 was held, we beheve, at Brus- 
sels, and was attended by representative men from France, Ger- 
many, Jialy, Helland and England, as well as America | 
now numbers between five and six hundred members. 

So young a society could hardly expect to make a strong 
showing of results. Noble as the task was of * substituting the 
arbitrament of reason and justice for the arbitrament of the 
sword ,”” its founders were not content with laboring for that far- 
off object, but turned thetr attention to practical questions alseady 
engaying the interest of mereanule people of intelligence, ove 
of the firstof which was that of establishing a common code and 
uniform usage with reference to bills of exchange for the na- 
tions of Europe and the United States. ‘lo tha end it was 
hoped something could be dune in ths generation, and the pro- 
gress thus far made had been most encouraging. Other ques- 
tious had been made the subject of careful inquiry, general av- 
erage, international copyright, international patent rights, and 
others. 

W hile these practical questions had been mainly considered, 
public international law had not been negleered.  ‘Thev had not 
lost themselves in the cloud-lund of speculative thought, or 
wandered far afield in search of a Utopia; but had been busy 
with subjects of substantial interest in that department. The 

vexed question of maritime capture, the principles of extradi- 
tion, the Jaw of collisions at sea, and last, but not least, inter- 
national arbitrauion as a means of setiling international dis- 
putes, had engaved their serious attention Closing his ad- 
dresa, of whica we have given one or two of the leading points, 
Lord ©’ Havan paid a handsome compliment to the ancient city 
of Antwerp: 


* Holding a foremost place among the trading communities 
of Europe, had kept itself well abreast with ail economic and 
intellectual progress ; and in the celebration whieh bad just con- 
claded, in hover of a punter who tilled the earth with his labor 
and his fame, it had revived the memory of its artistic preainess 
by preclainiog with generous ogtentation that the city of the 
Scheldt, like the city of the Arno, had boasted many an iflus- 
triens ciuizea on whose tomb might worthily be writteu the fa- 
muus eplaph— 


‘Tanto nomini nullum par eulogium!? 


Their assemblage in that place hada peculiar fitness. The 
most important subject of their inquiries would probably be the 


assimilation of the law of general average, and nowhere could | 


it be more appropriately diseussed. Historians doubted wheth- 
er the modern system of marine Insurance was organized in the 
Jialian cities or in the porta of the North sea Kut there was 
evidence that it was established in Bruges in 1310, under a 
charter of the Count of Flanders Although it night have 
been a2 grafton the ancient Rnodiau sea laws, the cusioms of 
merchants with reference to it were first reduced to legal order 
lathe north of Europe by Mlemish traders at Bruges, at that 
lime the great entrepot of an aniple commerce, Antwerp suc- 
ceeded to this maritime supremacy, aod distinvuished itself by 
coditying Ms usages un questions uf general average su tar back 


as:1609. They had been lately published in the ‘ Customs of 
the Duchy of Brabant,’ by M de Lenve, the president of the 
cour de cassation; and those old customs should not escape 
their attention when they were considering the formation of a 
modern law. Did not such historical recollections curiously 
connect the present and the past, and make their meeting of 
happy augury? And might they not hope that its successful 
issue in promoting an auspicious concord among commercial 
nations would be recorded in an honorabie page of the annals of 
Antwerp as having heen fortunately accomplished there? ”’ 

The board of honorary Inanagement for the coming year in- 
cludes the names of George Bancroft, aud his’ snecessor at the 
court of Berlin, J. C. Bancroft Davis, Sie Wilham Young, 
chief Justice, Halifax, and others of eminence and influence in 
Kurupe and America. —Advertiser. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


The issue of the war now waging inthe East is yet as doubt- 
ful as it was on the day when the Russians crossed the Pruth, 
and with © light heasts,’’ as the French started for the Rhine: 
entered Roumania on theit march towards Coustantinople They 
pushed on through Roumama to the Danube with celerity, en- 
countering ne enemy, and surrounded by well-wishers. Onthe 
banks of this mehty river they halted Jong, delayed partly by 
the fulness of the stream and partly by the preparations neces- 
sary for prosecuting the advance through the country of the en- 
emvy. AtJast a force was thrown across the Danube at two or 
three points simultaneously, and a foothold was gained in Bul- 
varia) ‘Then the armies pour d across in large numbers, en- 
countering less Opposition than was expected, and surmounting 
what they did encounter with an ease which surprised aj] who 
watched the conflict. Encouraged, they rapidly pushed on to 
the Balkans, flung a strong furce through, seized three impor- 
tant passes left almost defenceless, threatened Adrianople, and 
it seemed for a few days as if the grand prize of courage and 
strategv— possession of the famed city in the Bosphorus—would 
be quickly won, and the war ended. 

But war is a mighty uncertain game. Suddenly the Turk 
was aroused to the desperation of the crisis = ‘The commanders 
who had unsuccesstully detended the Hulgarian frontier and 
failed to prevent the enemy from raiding through the province 
almost at will, were dismissed, and new cominanders were sub- 
stitnied. There was a wonderful energizing of the whole Turk- 
ish policy. Svon the Russians were defeated in the important 
baule of Plevna, which gave a check to their career, and 
taught them that there was yet to be serious work before they 
could count themselves successful. ‘Their armies were con- 
fronted and harassed ; they were unable to advance without 
reinforcements, and reinforcements had far tocome. The force 
that had crowded through the tnountain passes was pressed back, 
two of the passes recaptured, and at the tine we write ao obsti- 
nate and bloody strugyle has been going on for days, being yet 
undecided, to dislodge the Russians from the Shipka Pass and 
drive them all back into Ronmama Should this he accomplish- 
ed. a concentration of ‘Turkish forees would place the unrein- 
forced Russians in that provinee in aeritical posiion, and 
might force them to retreat even across the Danube: in which 
case it could not but be generally conceded that the czar’s first 
campaign had been a failure. 

In Asia Minor the turn in the tide of victorv has not been 
less remarkable. At the beginning the Russians advancing 
through Armenia, carried all before them. Ina briefer time 
and with Jess ghting than was anticipated, they were before 
the fortifications of Kars, and began a siege. ‘This siege they 
have been compelled to raise, and have been pressed back on 
their line of march toward the Russian trontier from whieh they 
came with losses which made it necessary for their armies here, 
as well as in Furepe, to be reitor-ed. Thus alonp the whole 
line the Russians have lately experienced serious reverses, and 
their hopes of making the war short and decisive are blasted. 
Few now anticipate that it will be ended this season, and if it 
iS, Russia will not be able to dictate the terms of peace as she 
hoped todo °° Ube sick man.’ as Turkey has long been eall- 
ed, has shown unexpected vitally, and cannot be overmasterea 
as easily as many thousht ‘There were many who said, as 
suun as the war Was definitely determined upon, that now the 
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THE ANTWERP PEACE CONFERENCE, 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Antwerp, Belgium, Sept. 6, 1877. 

The traveller, visiting this rare and quaint old city, and en 
tering the chief portal uf the cathedral of Notre Dame, may 
look up and see over the point of the arch a large crucifix. That 
image has a wondrous history. It was cast froin a portion of 
the metal of the statue of the Duke of Alva, who had cansed a 
statue of bronze to be erected on the square of the citadel, rep- 
resenting himself treading under foot a body with twu heads, 
personifying the nobility and the people; but afterward the 
mob dragged this statue through the streets of Antwérp, and 
broke it in pieces, in token of their hate of the ferocious Duke 
who in six years sent eighteen thousand persons to the execu- 
tioner; and part of the statue was cast into cannon, and a part 
into a crucifix. So every day repeats the lesson how out of 
the same material the greatest upposites dv come. The cannon 
for destroying life, and the image of that Prince of Peace who 
came to save life are not in stronger contrast than to-day the 
war-spirit and the peace-spint exhibited amongst peoples who 
have been created of one blood. Thus, while the roar of battle 
comes to us from the East, and men are perishing by thousands 
on those slaughter-fields where Russian and Turk meet in 
deadly strife, there are yet those who desire to arrest war, and 
to bind up the gaping wounds it has already made. 

Coming, therefore, into this city, in this quiet corner of Eu- 
rope, a large company of men have gathered together, frum 
Belgium, Holland, England, France, Italy, Egypt and the 
United States, that they may deliberate in the interests of 
international peace. The Association fur the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations met in Antwerp for its 
annual conference on the 30th of August, and continued its ses- 
sions unti] the 4th September. The members of the Associa- 
tion were received in a very gracious manner, by an address of 
welcome, by the Burgomaster of Antwerp, in the great hall of 
that old and splendid edifice, the Hotel de Ville. The Asso- 
ciation held its sessions in the Council Chamber of the Hotel de 
Ville. The Right Hon, Lord 0’ Hagan, Jate Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Treland, was chosen President of the Conference, and 
opened the sessions by an address of rare felicity both in thought 
and diction,in which he paid a just tribute to the fact that the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Na- 
tions was an American idea, originating in that country, and 
that especially to the labors of the late Rev. James B. Miles. 
D. D., is to be given credit for bringing the Association into 
actual life and shape. ‘The members present represented va- 
rious and important departinents of lite. ‘The papers read, 
and discussions had showed eminent learning and ability, and a 
downright purpose to bring forth, if pussible, sume practical 
work in the interests of peace. 

The subjects of the essays, reports and discussions were di- 
vided into three classes, as tulluws: Ist, Private International 


Law. 2d, Public Internatidnal Law. 3d, Miscellaneous. Un- 
Jer the first head papers were presented upon Bills of Ex- 
change, by Dr. Hovey of Amsterdam; General Average, 
reports of the German, Swedish and Philadelphian Committees; 
Patents for Inventions, Trade Marks, Copyright, reports of the 
American, Kuglish and French sections of the Committee; 
Bankruptcy, by Mr. Jencken; Foreign Judgments, by Dr. 
Tristram and Mr. Alexander of London ; The Mixed Tribunals 
of Egypt, by M. Dutrieux of Cairo and Judge Scott of Alexan- 
dria. Upon Public International Law papers were read by 
Henry Richard, Member of Parliament, on the Obligation of 
Treaties; by Sir Travers ‘Twiss, on the Doctrine of Continuous 
Voyages as applied to Coutraband of War; by Prof. Sheldon 
Amos, A.M., on Reforms in International Law, from the point 
of Neutrals and the Interests of Peace; by M. Cremens, late 
Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, on The Extradition of 
Criminals ; by M. Heemskerk, on Treaties as to Succor to 
Shipwrecked Mariners. A number of papers were read which 
I du not mention. 1t will be seen how large a range the essay- 
ists took and how many themes of profound practical importance 
they considered. The discussions were both in English and 
French. Many of the papers were distributed among the mem- 
bers in printed form, and some of them both in English and 
French. 

It is difficult to attempt any discrimination between the papers 
as to merit. Indeed, all reflected the profound learning and 
the talent of their writers. But some seemed to bear more than 
others upon the immediate and pressing questions of interna- 
tional peace. Thus, Mr. Henry Richard, well known as ao 
eminent and liberal member of the British Parliament, and hon- 
oiary Secretary of the London Peace Society, made in his 
paper a most vigorous plea for peace principles. Prof. Amos, 
with diction of extraordinary force and rhetorical power, made 
a sulemn protest against the barbarous custom of war. Prof. 
Birkbeck, of Cambridge University, gave a lucid argument 
showing the possibility of removing the impediments to 
the progress of international law. Amongst the resuluuons 
passed was one I had the honor of presenting, appointing from 
the Conference a special committee to bring to the notice of 
yovernments a plea for introducing into all international treaties 
hereafter an arbitration clause. ‘That is, a clause saying that 
if difficulties shall arise between the two governments making 
the treaty an attempt shall first be earnestly made to settle it by 
arbitration before resorting to war. This would only be duing 
what President Hayes, in his inaugural address, said he would 
do when he declared that it during his admistration a difficulty 
with a foreign power should arise he would first exhaust every 
method to settle it by arbitration before resorting to war. 
Should nations put such a clause into their international trea- 
ties it might yo a long way towards promoting peace. 

It requires much faith, indeed, to lead a body of men to meet 
in this city, to labor for peace principles, at the very moment 
nations are straining their finances to the edge of bankruptcy to 
keep standing armies and navies, of such cust and size as the 
world has scarce ever seen before. What matter our delibera- 
tions here, when in Prussia, yonder, seventeen thousand men 
are employed at the Krupp foundry making implements of war, 
and seventy-five engines drive the lathes and the must powerful 
steam hammers in the world smite the forge in making those 
vast cannon that at one discharge may send to death half a regi- 
ment. Are we not fools and idiots, all of us, to come frum 
half the countries uf Europe, and from across the vast Atlantic 
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ocean, at great expenditure of time and money, tv sit in the 
chamber, glorious with paintings and carvings, of the Hotel de 
Ville, and gravely read to each other essays and talk about a code 
of international law and a tribunal of arbitration, at the very 
moment wars and rumors ot wars engaye the hearts of men? 
Nu! These men are neither dreamers nor madmen. The legis- 
Jators, jurists, professors, statesmen, clergymen, bankers, com- 
mercial men, manufacturers gathered into this association have 
gained eminence for wisdom and success in their several callings, 
and now bend their united sagacity and experience in the en- 
deavor to bring forth practical fruits in the interests of peace. 

If the object aimed at is reached slowly, we know that suc- 
cess comes to us not more hesitatingly than tu most reforms. 
The custom of dwelling, the exaltation of women from place of 
servant to position of Christian wife and mother, the removal of 
the slave trade and chattel slavery, the bringing forth of indi- 
vidual rights in place of the despotism of baron, or king — these 
reforms did not come forth in a day. War shall be overcast. 
Chr stian civilization will outgrow it. Thou shalt do no murder 
will be applied tu nations as now to individuals. Then shall be 
hestowed merited reward upon thuse now louked upon, it may 
be. as impracticable philanthropists. Then this association, 
Which we are proud tu know is an American idea, an oulgrowth 
of the work of the American Peace Society, shall receive its 
just praise. For fifty years that society advocated the princi 
ples of arbitration and a Congress of nations as a substitute for 
war; and at last, when the settlement of the dispute between 
the United States and England afforded a peculiarly propitious 
moment, Elihu Burritt, James B Miles, Edward S. Tubey and 
other officers of the society, brought forth the plan to form this 
association. Then Dr. Miles, supported by the counsel and 
sympathy of many friends of peace, and by the funds of the 
American Peace Suciety, of which he was Secretary, labored 
in this work with remarkable energy and skill, till, overcome 
by fatigue and care; his health broke down and he died a martyr 
to the Cause uf peace. 

It seemed a happy fact that the Association should hold its 
conference this year in Antwerp, a city of that commerce which 
binds nations together, and of that Rubens, the painter, whose 
brush chiefly glorified the crucified Christ, the Prince of Peace. 
The city was splendid with flags, banners, devices and tri- 
umphal arches in honor of the three hundreth anniversary of 
the birth-day of Rubens. as the Association commenced its. ses- 
sions: type and symbol this of that greater rejoicing in which 
all peoples shall take part when the law of Christ shall rule 
all hearts, and nations shall learn war no more. 

The Burgomaster of Antwerp gave the members of the As- 
sociation a social reunion at the Hotel de Ville just before our 
adjournment, when music and flowers an! a sumptuous feast 
gave us yet brighter thoughts concerning this grand old city. 
Now we turn towards our homes again, in firmer faith than 
ever that though long delayed, the hour shall yet come when 
the barbarism of war shall give place to the ruling of law and 
tbe arbitration of enlightened and Christian judyment. 


CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


Since the opening of the Suez Canal the little town of Ismai- 
lia has prespered amazingly. As an instance of the increased 
value of real estate, a smal] tongne of land near the mouth of 
the canal, that was declined by Lord Palmerston when offered 
him for $4,000; has just been purchased by an association of 
Keuglish capitalists at the price of $130,000. 
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MONUMENT DEDICATION. 


At the recent dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument in Boston, 
little was said in favor uf the ** pomp and circumstance of war;”’ 
but many noble sentiments were uttered for fraternal union and 
peace. The following are noteworthy. 

In the prayer the chaplain said : 


Crown with speedy and enduring success. we heseech Thee, 
the efforts specially put forth at this time throughont the land, 
to hea! the wounds and remove the bitterness caused by our re- 
cent sad and sangutnary war. Restore harmony and yocd feel- 
ing to all those who have been discordant and inimical; and 
hasten the happy period when the separate States of this great 
countty, North and South, Kast and West, united and concor- 
dant, shall march on with undivided and unbroken front to the 
accomplishment of the great end for which we have been prov- 
identially called into being as a nation. 

Bless the efforts which wise and Christian philanthropists are 
making evervwhere to obviate the necessity aud stay the rav- 
ages of warfare among the nations of the earth; and speed the 
tine when men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and throughout all lauds, across all 
waters, peace shall everywhere prevail and good will towards 
mankind become the most prominent and powertul characteris- 
tic uf all human dealings and relationships, buth national and 
individual. 


Aiderman Thompson in his opening address said : 


We meet as citizens of a great country, whose sectional dif- 
ferences have been allayed, and whv have juined hands once 
more in fraternal intercourse. 

We rejuice to welcome those who have come to join us in pay- 
ing this tribute to the revered memory of their comrades, who 
gave their lives to their country; and we as gladly extend the 
right hand of friendship to all those who separated from us in 
that civil strife, but who have since renewed their pledge of al- 
legiance to our glorious Union, now made ** more perfect’? by 
the original inherent cause of difference being entirely and for- 
ever removed. 


Mayor Prince said : 


Perhaps it is fortunate that the monument was not sooner 
erected. ‘The Japse of time has permitted the rankling passions 
and animosities engendered by war to subside, and those 
kindly feelings to obtain which should exist between those wiio 
speak the same language, obey the same government, follow 
the same flag, and share the same destiny. If we had assem- 
bled to dedicate the structure at an earlier date, all would not 
have done sv with the same satisfacuun and delight they feel 
this day. There would not then have been, as now, peace, 
harmony and loyal attachment to the Union every where through- 
out our country, for such was not possible until al! the States 
had secured equal constitutional rights, and these have only 
been obtained since the administration of the government was 
controlled by the present National Executive. 

If the commemurated dead could arise and speak to those 
they have met in bat:le, their words would not be words of an- 
ger, but of peace and guod will. Why then should it be other- 
wise with the hving! 

The genius of the artist has with great felicity appropriately 
placed the statue of Peace leoking to the South. Let us hope 
that the inspiration which directed his hand was prophetic; 
that it is an assurance that the past is Jorgotten; that there are 
to be no irritating or disturbing memories; that the South, 
when it looks to the North, shall see, not the sword of victory, 
but the fraternal hand. grasping the olive branch of reconcilia- 
tlon and friendship. | 


Atiurney-General Devens, the orator of the day, said: 


This is no monument to the glories of war. While great 
changes for good have been wrought, and great steps taken to- 
ward liberty and civilization, by the convulsive energies exhib- 
ited in wars, these are but exceptions to the great rule that, of 
all the causee which have degraded nations, opposed human 
progress. aud oppressed industry, war has been one of the 
worst. It this were its object, it were better far that the stunes 


. edicts, even when those edicts are maintained by force. 
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which compose it had slumbered in their native quarries. No 
pomp and circumstance, no waving of banners, nu dancing of 
plumes, can lend to war true diguity. 

Among all patriotic men there is everywhere an earnest de- 
sire that there shall be full peace and reconciliation between the 
sections of the Union. Whatever mav have been former divi- 
snios, there 1s nothing in the events of the past, there is noth- 
ing in the present condition of things, which should forbid this 
We can stand, firmly and securely stand, upon that which has 
been defintely settled by the war Ours was nota mere con- 
flict of dynasties, or of families, like the English wars of the 
Roses. iu which the great houses of York and Lancaster dis- 
puted the English Croan. Jt wag a great elemental conflict, 
in which two opposite systems of civilization were front to front 
and face to face. It was necessary that oue or the other should 
conquer, and that it should be settled whether the coutinent 
should be all free or all slave. Yet the history of civil wars 
demonstrates that the widest and saddest differences of religion. 
the most radical diff-rences as to the form of government, have 
not prevented firm union wheu the cause of dissension was ob- 
literated. 

Now that it is determined that Union is to exist, it must be 


.rendered one of mutual respect and regard, as well as of mutual 


interest. Unless this is the case, there is no cuhesive pressure 
of either internal or external force strong enough to maintain it. 

Tt is not to be expected that opinion will be changed by 
The 
changes of opinion must be gradual, and must be the effect of 
that time which enables feeling to subside and the judgment to 
act Already there are brave and reflecting men who tought 
against us who do not hesitate to acknowledge that the end was 
well for them as for us, and who luok forward hopelully to bet- 
ter results than could have been expected trom a Confederacy 


which, if it had been founded, would have been at the mercy of 


each individual State. Nor is there any one buld enough to say 
now that the system of slavery is destroyed, he would raise a 
hand or lift a finger, to replace it. ‘That the cause for which 
they have suffered so much will still be dear to thuse who have 
fought for it, or with whom it is associated hy tender and affec- 
tionate recollections of those whom they have loved, who have 
fallen in its defence, is to be expected. ‘To such sentiments 
and feelings it is a matter of indifference whether there is de 
feat or success. They would exist, indeed, even if the reason 
and judgment should concede the cause to have been unwise. 
Certainly, we ourselves, had the war for the Union failed. 
would not the less have believed it just and necessary, nor the 
less have honored the memory of those envaged init. When 
results are accepted cordially, we can ask nu more, until the 
softening influences of tine have done their work. 

On the fields which were ploughed by the fierce artillery, the 
wheat nas been dancing fresh and fair in the breezes of the sum- 
mer that is gone; and as the material evidences of the conflict 
pass away, so let each feeling of bitterness disappear, as to- 
gether, both North and South, we strive to render the Repub- 
lic one whose firm vet genial sway shall proteet with just and 


equal Jaws each citizen who yiclds obedience to her power.— 


Asking for ourselves no rights that we do not freely concede to 
others, demanding no restraints upon others that we do not 
readily submit to ourselves, yielding a generous obedience to 
the Constitution in all its parts, both new and old, let us en- 
deavor to lift ourselves to that higher level of patriotism which 
despises any narrow sec tionalism, and rejoices ina ey 
broad enough to embrace every section of the Union, and each 
one of its people, whether high or humble, rich or poor, black 
or white. 

There is no division to-day among the States of the Union 
such as existed when the Constitunon was formed. Ineach and 
all the great principles of liberty and equal rights are the same, 
to be alike respected as the only basis upouw which the gov- 
ernment can stand Whatever mav have been the sorrows or 
the losses of the war, there is no sorrow that cannot find its 
recompense in the added grandeur and dignity uf the whole 
country. 


An intelligent class can searce ever be, as a class, vicions ; 
never, as a class, indelent. The excited mental activity oper- 
ates a8 a counterpuise tu the stimulus of sense and appetite. 


Folkstone, said: 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Joun Bricut closed a speech on the Eastern question with 
the following telling appeal : 


‘© T will put to you a solemn question: Shall the power of 
England avain be put furth to sustain such tyranny as that 
which rules in Constantinople —a tyranny which has dried ap 
realms into deserts; a tyranny which throughout all its wide 
range and influence haa blasted for centunes past with its with- 
ering breath all that is lovely and beautuful in nature, and all 
that is noble and exalted in man! lask you, | ask this meet- 
ing of my countryimen, | ask every man in the three kingdoms 
—and in this case may [ not ask every woman (cheers)—what 
will be the anewer given to ths question? I dare undertake 
tu say that there can be only one universal answer from the 
veneruus heart of the English people.” 


THe Way tHe Money Goss is illustrated by the 31-ton gun 
which cost 350.000 to make at Woolwich, while the gunpow- 
der used in proof experiments cost 310,000, the barge tu remove 
the gun to Shoeburyvess cost $11,500, and the crane to lift it 
cost $10,000. Each round fired in active service will cust 
$125. 

GeneraL Grant. in the course of his reply to the address at 
‘FP thank you tor what has been said in honor 
of my own great country. It has been a feeling of mine of 
inany years’ standing, that the United States and Great Britian 
should be the very best friends. You have kindly alluded to 
my efforts as Fxecutive of the United States to settle the ques- 
tlons that were existing between the two countries, and which 
were liable, at any time, to create a disturbance. Furtunately, 
however, these difficullies were settled in a manner creditable 
to both nations. There was no desire on my part, and [ am 
sure there was none on the part of the thinking people of the 
Onited States, that England should be hunuliated in any sense, 
and there was certainly a determinatioy on gur part that we 
should not be humiliated; but we wanted a settlement that 
should be honvrable to buth nations. That was my desire ut 
all events.” 


Tue War in tHE Fast has doubled the price of canary bird 
seeds. Asiatic Turkey supplies large quantities. of this bird 
provender, but since that territory has become the theatre of 
the war the supply has been cut off. The import of the seeds 
amounts to about 400 tons per annum. The little warblers 
will have tu change their diet until the Eastern questiou 1s set- 


tled. 


Representations have bren made at Washington, 
tered over the couutry through the press, to the effect that our 
coast detences are lainentably weak, and that we have nu guns 
which would offer any resistance to the Iron-chad navies uf the 
world if they should undertake to enter our harbors and destroy 
‘The inference suggested, of course, 18 that we 


and scat- 


our cities. 
ought immediately to spend some nullions’or hundreds of aual- 
lions in arming our forts with improved instruments of death. 
However agrecable such an expendiiure would be to the con 
tractors who would furnish the guns and the officials who 
would disburse the funds, the suber judyment of the nation 
would not approve it. Our safety from invasion lies not in the 
armaments we might construct, but in our providential position 
and our freedom from entangling relations with other nations. 
We could do vastly more to secure our own and the world’s 
welfare by spending the same ameunt or part of itin securing 
an International Code and a Court of universal arbitration. The 
spectacle of a great nation without a great military establish- 
ment is itself a valuable Jessun in the principles of peace, and 
an example which we should be careful to make mure—not 


less—distinet than illustrious. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 


The fifth annual conference of the society for the reform and 
codification of the Jaw of nations was held at Antwerp during 
the last days of August This association is of American ori- 
gin, and owes its existence more to the devoted labors of the 
Jate Rev. Dr. Miles and the gond offices of the American Peace 
Society than to any other ageucy. While Dr. Miles lived the 
interest of the leading statesmen and publicists was awakened 
to the impurtance ot the work which suct a seciety might ae- 
complish, and the public, both of Kurope and America, was 
kept fully unformed of ts proceedings 

In the course ot an address at the opening of the conference 
this year, the president, Lord O'Hagan, forinerly chancellor of 
Treland, paid a well-merited tribute w the services of Dr. Miles 
and the American gentlemen under whose auspices he labored 
Their first object was to enlist friendly counsel, eminent jurists, 
statesmen and merchants familiar with the Jaw of nations as at- 
fecting trade, in order that, with the aid uf their varied Jearning 
and larve experience, conflieiag laws and usages might be 
brought into harmony. and occasions of contention and bosulity 
between nations diminished, or removed altogether. The first 
session of the congress in 1873 was held, we believe, at Bras- 
sels, and was attended by representative men from France, Ger- 
many, lialy, Holland and England, as well as America }t 
now numbers between five and six hundred members. 

So young a society could hardly expect to make a strong 
showing of results. Noble as the task was of ** substtuting the 
arbitrament of reason and justice for the arbitrament of the 
sword,’’ its founders were not content with laboring for that far- 
off object, butturned their attention to practical questions already 
engaging the interest of mereanule people of intelligence, oue 
of the firstof which was that of establishing a common code and 
uniform usage with reference to bills of exchange for the na- 
tions of Kurope and the United States. ‘To this end it was 
hoped something could be dove in ths generation, and the pro- 
press thus far made had been most encouraging. Other ques- 
tions had been made the subject of careful inquiry, general av- 
erage, international copyright, international patent rights, and 
others. 

While these practical questions had been mainly considered, 
public international law had not been neglected. ‘They had not 
lost themselves in the cloud-land of speculative thought, or 
wandered far afield in search of a Utopia; but had been busy 
with subjects of substantial interest in that department. The 
vexed question of maritime capture, the principles of extradi- 
tion, the law of collisions at sea, and Jast, but not least, inter- 
national arbitration as a meaus of settling international dis- 
putes, had engaved their senous attention Closing hs ad- 
dress, of whica we have given one or two of the leading points, 
Lord ©’ Hayan paid a handsome cuimplimeut tu the ancient city 
of Antwerp: 


‘ Holding a foremost place among the trading communities 
of Europe, ithad kept itself well abreast with ail econoune and 
intellectual prowzress > aud in the eclebration whieh tad just con- 
eluded, in honor of a punter who filled the earth with his labor 
and his fame, it had revived the memory of its arustic yreatness 
Dy proclaiming wih yenerous ogstentation that the city of the 
Seheldt, hke the city of the Arno, had boasted many an ilus- 
trieus citizen on whose tomb might worthily be writtea the fa- 
mous epllaph— 


‘Tanto nomini nullum par eulogium!’? 


Their assemblage in that place had a peculiar fitness. The 
most important subjeet of their inquiries woul. probably be the 
assiulation of the law of general average, and nowhere could 
at be more appropriately discussed. Historians doubted wheth- 
er the modern system of marine Insurance was orgamzed in the 
Jtalian cities or in the porta of the North sea Kut there was 
evidence that it was established in) Bruges in 1310, under a 
eharner of the Count ot Flanders | Although it might have 
been a griftton the ancient Rhodian sea laws, the cusioms of 
rrserchanis with referenee ta it were first reduced to leval order 
aavthe north of Europe by Fleinish traders at Broges, at that 
time the great emtrepot of an ample commerce. Antwerp suc- 
ceeded to this nariiime supremacy, and distinguished itself by 
eoditying its usages on questions of general average su tar back 


as-1609, They had been lately published in the ‘ Customs of 
the Duchy of Brabant,’ by M de Lenge, the president of the 
cour de cassation; and those old customs should not escape 
their attention w hen they were considering the formation of a 
modern Jaw. Did not such historical recollections curiously 
connect the present and the past, and make their meeting of 
happy augury? And might they not hope that its successful 
issue in promoting an auspicions concord among commercial 
nations would be recorded in an honorabie page of the annals of 
Antwerp as having been fortunately accomplished there? ”’ 

The board of honorary management for the coming year in- 
cludes the names of George Bancroft, and his sueressor at the 
eourt of Berlin, J. C. Baneroft Davis, Sir William Young, 
clief Justice, Halifax, and others of eminence and influence in 
Kurope and America. —Adverliser. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


The issue of the war now waging in the East is yet as doubt- 
ful as it was on the day when the Russians crossed the Pruth, 
and with © light heats,’ as the French started for the Rhine, 
entered Roumania on their march towards Constantinople ‘Phey 
pushed on through Roumama to the Danube with celerity. en- 
countering no enemy, aud surrounded by well-wishers. Onthe 
hanks of this myhty river they halted long, delayed pardy by 
the fulness of the stream and partly by the preparations neces- 
sary for prosecuting the advance through the country of the en- 
emy. At last a force was thrown acruss the Danuhe at two or 
three points simultaneously, and a foothold was gained in Bul- 
varia) Then the armies poured across in large numbers, en- 
countering less opposition than was expected, and surmounting 
what they did encounter with an ease which surprised all who 
watched the conflict incouraged, they rapidly pushed on to 
the Balkans, flung a strong force through, seized three Impor- 
tant passes left almost defenceless, threatened A drianople, and 
it sevined for a few days as if the grand prize of courage and 
strateg v— possession of the famed city in the Bosphorus—would 
be quickly won, and the war ended. 

But war is a mighty uncertain game. Suddenly the Turk 
was aroused to the desperation of the crisis. ‘The commanders 
who had unsuccesstully detended the Bulgarian trontier and 
failed to prevent the enemy from raiding through the province 
almost at will, were dismissed, and new cominanders were sub- 
stituted. There was a wonderful energizing of the whule Turk- 
ish policy. Seon the Russians were defeated in the important 
battle of Plevna, which gave a check to their career, and 
taught them that there was yet to be serious work before they 
could count themselves successful. ‘Their armies were cun- 
fronted and harassed ; they were unable to advance without 
reinforcements, and reinforcements had far tocome. The force 
that had crowded through the inountain passes was pressed back, 
two of the passes recaptured, and at the time we write an obsti- 
nate and bloody strngyle has been going on for days, being yet 
undecided, to dislodge the Russians trom the Shipka Pass and 
drive them all back into Roumama — Should this be accomplish- 
ed- a concentration of Turkish torees would place the unrein- 
forced Russians in that provinee in aeritical posinon, and 
might force them to retreat even across the Danube; in which 
case it could not but be generally conceded that the czar’s first 
catnparen had been a failure. 

In Asia Mioor the turn in the tide of victory has not been 
less remarkabie. At the beginning the Russians advancing 
thronygh Artnenita, carried all befure them. Ina briefer time 
and with less fighting than was anticipated, they were before 
the tortifieations of Kars, and began a siege. This siege they 
have been compelled to raise, and have been pressed back on 
there line of march toward the Russian frontier from which they 
came with losses which made it necessary for their armies here, 
as well as in Europe, to be reintorved. Thus along the whole 
line the Russtans pave lately experienced serious reverses, and 
their hopes of making the war stort and decisive are blasted. 
Few now anticipate that it will be ended this season, and if it 
is. Russia will not be able to dictate the terms of peace as she 
hoped todo  % The sick man.’? as Tarkey has long been eall- 
ed, has shown onexpected viialitv, and cannot be overimasterea 
as eastlyas many thousht There were many who said, as 
suon a8 the war was definitely determined upon, that now the 
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Turk would he driven from Furope; but up to this time, al- 
tnough fighting the desperate battle unaided by other European 
nations, he has shown a power of resistance which makes the 
question of his fate at least doubtful. 

Up to the present time the other European nations have kept 
out of the quarrel, althouzh their deep interest in it 1s shown In 
many ways, Enuland, Anstria, and Greece manifesting most 
concern. While the czar’s legions were rapidly pressing for- 
ward, the excitement in England was intense, and the govern. 
ment showed every disposition to join in the fray if it became 
certain that the Turk could nut keep his antagonist at bay. ‘To 
be sure, the liberal party, really lead by Mr. Gladstone, and 
which there is reason to believe would be found to be constitu- 
ted of the majority of the English people, on this issue was 
strenuously contending against the war spiritactuating israeli's 
policy. Before the adjournment of Parliament, however, the 
popular sentiment had made itself so distinctly manifest. that 
the poverniment was very ready to allow it to be understood that 
the neutrality would be preserved. No party in England is 
anxious for war, but the government which holds itself respon: 
sible for keeping secure and unendingewd England's commu- 
nications with her eastern empire, feared the results of a Rus- 
sian oecupation of Constantinople. Mr. Gladstone, on the oth- 
er hand, contends that Russian success would not imperil tng- 
Jand's power in the least; thatthe ‘Turk in Kurope is an offence 
which itis on every account desirable to remove; and that Rus 
sia is justly entitled to a commercial and naval outlet by way 
of the strairs of Marmora and the Mediterranean. Greece hates 
the Turks, with the best of reasons. She nas felt their cruel 
and remorseless power, and the Greek people are eager to as- 
sist in any undertaking likely to cripple the tyrannous spirit of 
the Porte. The destruction of the Ottoman empire in Europe 
would cause universal joy in the classic peninsula. Austria is 
a territury and a government without the natural coherence of 
a nation. A large part of her subject population is Slavic, and 
she trembles to see Russia acquiring influence and power in the 
regions about the lower Danube. The latest report is, that the 
Servian principality has joined the Russian cause, as Roumania 
had done before. Fortunately it now seems far less probable 
than it ever did, that the principal European nations would be- 
come involved in the contest. [tis sufficiently destructive and 
horrible while there are but two parties to it. But it is yet too 
soun to feel certain that it will nut extend. ‘The conditions are 
such that an unexpected development may kindle a tretnendous 
conflict, the end and the results of which no human sagacity 
can determine beforehand 

Since the Russiaus crossed the Danube, all news-reading 
countries have been filled with accounts of the most barbaruus 
atrocities. (sen. Sherman, during our civil war, in response to 
some protest or other against the destructive tendencies of the 
Union armies, said, in his epjgraminatic way: ** War is cruelty, 
and you cannot refine it’’ So it is under all circumstances; 
but our war—prison-pen horrors and all—was a considerate 
and merciful war in comparison with that now waging in East- 
ern Europe between nations which are at best scarcely more 
than half-civilized, and which have in their armtea on either 
side hordes of savages nearly as rapacious and merciless as the 
wild Indians of the Rocky Mountains. We still shudder as we 
remember the story of the horrible Just and torture of which the 
Bulvarian Christians were the victims, and the Turkish irregu- 
lar troops the perpetrators, before the war began. Our Amer- 
ican scholar, traveller, aud diplomat, Eugene Schuyler, was 
among the first to reveal its sickening details and enormity. 
The report did much to arouse in Kngland a hatred and con- 
teinpt of the Turk, which inakes it more difficult to persuade 
the nation to take their part under any conditions. - For the 
past month the English press has been burdened with another 
story of cruelties not less terrible and exasperating than the 
foriner, but the conditions ave reversed ; now it is the poor Bul- 
garian Mohammedans who are the victims, while the offenders 
are the Cossacks of the Russian army, and, it js alleged, the 
Bulgarian Christians themselves. The stories are of scores and 
hundreds of men, women and children burned to death in the 
captured towns; of women and maidens made victims of every 
beastly lust, and then murdered in the cruelest manner ; and 
of the slauvhter and deliberate starvation of children too young 
to be dangerous Iii any way or to either party. 
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We suspect that something—and perhaps much—must be 
discounted from the whole mass of reports, for the reason that 
the Turk’s capacity for lying, stimulated by his desire to have 
bis own crimes forgotten in the contemplation of others, and 
also by his interest in securing, if possible, the syinpathy and 
aid of the English, is equal to exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion of the grossést kind. But untortunately there is tuo much 
testimony of a higher quality to the wrongs done, to permit us 
to believe it is all a canurd We suspect the truth to be, that 
the Bulparians who bear the Christian name are not incapable 
of gratifying a cruel revenge, and that the Cossacks and other 
semi-barbarous contingents of the Russian army scorn the dis- 
cipline that forbids them to riot in the woe uf conquered ene- 
wies. Intime weshall know better the real merits of the case ; 
but it is vain to expect that either side will be able to clear its 
skirts of deeds which are infamous in the eyes of truly civilized 
and Christian peoples.— Zion’s Herald. 


THE COST OF WAR. 


The following statement representing the loss of lives and 
money in the wars of the last twenty-five years— 1852-77— 
appears in a contemporary, and is, perhaps, a8 near the truth 
as 18 possible to come in so Jarge a subject. The statement is 
carefully coinpiled from the official statistics of the various na- 
tions concerned, and includes, in addition to the troops slain, a 
portion of the deaths occasioned by the ravages of the wars 
among the civil pepulation : 

1 = Lives Jost—1852-77—killed in battle or died of wounds 
and disease—Crimean war—750,000; Italian war (185), 
45,000; war of Schleawig-Holstein, 3.000; American civil 
war—the North, 280.000; the South, 520.000—800,000: war 
between Prussia, Austria and Italy. in 1866, 45,000; expedi- 
tions to Mexico, Cochin China, Morocco, Paraguay, ete , 64,- 
000; Franco German war of 1870-71— France. 155,000; Ger- 
many, 60,000— 215,000: Turkish massacres of Christians in 
Bulgaria, Armenia, ete , 1876-77, 25,000 - total, 1,948,000. 

2. Cost—1852-77—Crimean war, $1,700,000.000; Ivalian 
war of 1859, $ 300,000,000; American civil war—the North, 
$1,700,000,000; the Suuth, $2,3710.000,000— $ 7,000,000,- 
000: Schleswip-Holstein war, $380,00U,000; Austrian and 
Pruse'an war (1866), €530,000,000; expeditions to Mexico, 
Morocco, Paraynay, ete. (say ouly), $200,000,000; Franco- 
Prussian war, $3,600,000,000 — total. $12.065,000,000. (count- 
ing a pound equal to five dollarz)....... The loss of £2,413,- 
000 ,000 sterling of capital is equal to abuut eight or ten vears’ 
revenue of all the governments of Europe and North America. 
But a public revenue is applied in the payment of services and 
the promotion of public works, which are to a large extent use- 
ful. The two thousand four hundred and thirteen millions of 
money destroyed in war have been absolute'y annihilated. 

Further, the fortresses, ships, artillery, etc., destroyed by 
war have to be replaced by capital taken, over a series of years, 
from productive purposes. ‘lhe same remark applies to the 


pensions and rewards granted to maimed and disabled soldiers 


and sailors. — The Economist. 


The Warrington Guardian says of DisarMaMENT: ‘* What 
an infinite relief it would be to Europe if each State were at 
once to disband its army—if the milliuns of men now trained 
and paid to destroy each other were sent home to do some good, 
honest, useful work instead! Suctr an act would put an eid to 
the Eastern question, and to a thousand other troublesome ques- 
lions in a moment—it would remit half the taxes of the world 
—it would be the greatest triumph of common sense the world 
has seen. "” 


Work furuishes a test for the quality of our characters. 
Mere gush may fail. Hestasy does not always accompany 
fruit-bearing. Look at your hfe. Llave you fruit? Are you 
at work! If your works are all mght, if you produce the 
fruits of the Spirit, and are working in the vineyard, then vou 
need not tear decepuon. Only a good tree can bear guod fruit. 
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Vou. VII. 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


His little dimpled hands were crossed, 
His face looked saintly fair, 
With upturned eyes of tender blue, 
And waves of golden hair, 
. And by his dainty couch he knelt 
To lisp his evening prayer. said he. ‘‘Is that itt”’ 


‘¢ Dear Lord,’’ he said, ‘* I want to know 
If you will bless to-night Wall 
All naughty, wild and wicked boys— ae 

The boys who swear and fight ? 
Please too to help those dreadful ones, 
Who steal and run away, 
And never, never do what’s right 
Through all the blessed day.”’ 


Amazed his mother heard the plea, 
And wonderingly she said, 

‘¢ Why, what, my darling child, has put 
Such fancies in your head ! 

Why don’t you pray for brother Charles man came out. 
And little cousin Fred ?"’ 


‘© Why should [ pray for them, mamma! 
They’s good and happy, too ; 

The Lord has done enough for them, 
I want him now to do 

Something tor those poor friendless chaps 
Who must be cross apd bad, 

Because they’ve nothing in the world 
To make them good or glad.’’ 


Oh, wisdom of the child’s pure heart, 
Oh, sweet and loving creed, 

That gives such tender, pitying thought 
To souls in direct need ! 

Could schoolmen, with their varied lore, 
A larger lesson teach t 

Or churchmen, from their sacred desk, 
Diviner doctrine preach ¢ 
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GREAT I AND LITTLE YOU. 


‘¢How do you like that little new neighbor of yours t’’ asked 


‘Why I don’t know. 
Wallace laughed. 


Herbert Greene’s big brother, who had seen the two little boys 
playing together in the yard. 
‘(), you must mean Georgie Worthman,’’ said Herbie. 
I like him, and I don’t like him.”’ 
‘‘Then you quarrel a little sometimes,”’ 


‘“No we don’t quarrel,’’ said Herbie. ‘‘I don’t Jet him 


know when I’in mad with him.’ 
‘‘ What dues he do to make you mad with him?’’ asked 


‘*(, he says things,’’ said Herbie. 

**Such as what ?”’ 

‘“*Welk, he looks at my marbles, and says, ‘Is that all you’ve 
gott TI have five times as many as that—splendid ones, too. 
They’d knock those all to smash !’ ’’ 

‘‘Ah, I see,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘It's a clear case of ‘GREAT 
I AND LITTLE You. 

‘‘What do you mean by that?’ said Herbie. 

‘Well, if you don’t find out by Saturday night, I'll tell 
you,’ said Wallace. This was on Monday. On Wednesday 
afternoon Herbie was out at play, and presently George Worth- 
Wallace was in his room, reading, with the 
windows open, and could hear all that was said. Geurgie 


brought his kite with him, and asked Herbie if he would gu to 


the common with him to fly hiskite. — - 

‘*(), yes! if mother is willing,’’ said Herbie ‘* But 
where did you get that kite '—made it yourself, didn’t you! 
I’ve got one ever so much bigger than that, with yards and 
yards of tail, and when we let it out, it goes outof sight quick, 
—now I tell you!’’ 

‘*This isn’t the best I can make,’’ said Georgie ; ‘‘but if I 
had a bigger one I couldn’t pitch it or hold it after it was up.’ 

‘‘Pooh! I could hold one that pulled like ten horses,’’ said 


Herbie; and he ran to ask his mother if he could go with 


Georgie to the common. 

His mother was willing if Wallace would go too; and so, 
after a little good-natured bothering, and pretending he did not 
want to ga, Wallace took his hat, and Herbie got his kite and 
twine, and the three boys set off forthe common. Georgie’s 


kite was pitched first, and went up in fine style. Then 


Herbie’s went off, and soon passed it, for it had a longer 
string ; and both were far up in the dazzling blue of the sky. 


vito Google 
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‘There now!"’ said Herbie, ‘‘didn’t I tell you my kite would 
beat yours all to nothing? I bet there isn’t another kite in 
town that will begin to be a match for it!’’ 

‘‘How is this! How is thist’’? said Wallace. ‘Seems to 
me ‘great I and little you’ are around here pretty thick.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by that?’’ said both the little boys. 

‘*Why, when a fellow says that he has got the best marbles, 
and the best kite, and the swiftest sled, and the handsumest 
velocipede, and the most knowing dog, anywhere in town, we 
sav his talk is all ‘creat I ano LittLe you.’ That is we 
mean he is always bragging ; and a bragger is a very disa- 
greeable person,’’ said Wallace. 

Herbie looked at Georgie, and both blushed a little. The 
boys had preat fun with their kites; and when they got home, 
and Wallace and Herbie went up stairs to put away the kite, 
Herbie said, ‘‘Well, my kite did beat Georgie’s just as } 
told him it would.’’ 

‘‘That is true,” said Wallace, ‘‘but you said the other day 
that you liked Georgie, and didn’t like him, because he was 
always telling how much bigger and better his things were 
than yours ; and now, to-day, you were making yourself disa- 
greeable to him by bragging about your kite Now, if you 
want the hoys to like you, my lad, you must give up talking 
‘great I and little you,’ for it is not sensible nor kind ”’ 

So Herbie found out what Wallace meant, and he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I don’t mean to let the fellows hear me talking, 
‘great I and little you’ any more.”’—Nursery. 


JIMMY, THE COW-BOY. 


An eccentric old gentleman of wealth, named Morgan, 
invested a sum of money, the income of which he designed to 
be used for the liberal education of the most deserving lad in 
town. 

He made his plan known to five gentlemen, requesting them 
privately to make observations and report to him in six monthe. 

Had the boys known this, many of them might have uged 
every means to gain his favorable opinion; but as the matter 
was a secret, he had an opportunity tv watch them without their 
suspecting his motive. 

At the end of six months the five gentlemen met at Mr. Mor- 
gan’s and discussed the question in all its bearings. Each had 
his favorite, whom he considered most worthy. 

‘* There is Johnny Ingalls, who is a most exemplary lad,” 
said one. ‘* What fanit can you find with him, Mr. Morgan? ” 

*¢ T will tell you’ was the reply. ‘* I once hired him to take 
sume important letters to the morning mail, but he met a com- 
panion on the way, and was so anxious for his own amusement 
that he neglected to mail the letters til] it was too Jate, and 
they were detayed a day, a gentleman overheard him say to a 
companion that he ‘did not care much, 80 long as the old 
fellow would never find it out." But the delay caused the Joss 
of quite a sum of money.” 

‘* Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Morgan, ‘I have tried in one 
way and another al] the boys you have mentioned, but none of 
them satisfy me ” 

‘* Then you have to give up your project,” said one, ‘‘ for I 
think we have discussed the merits of nearly every boy in 
town.” 

‘‘T believe Jimmy has not been mentioned,” said Mr. Mor- 

an. 
‘“What ! Jimmy, the cow-boy!” asked one with a smile. 

‘‘Ves, | believe he drives cows to and from pasture.” 

‘Surely, Mr. Morgan, you must be joking now.” 

‘*T never joke; and had I any disposition to, 1 should not 
take a poor little boy for a subject.” 

‘+ But, Mr. Morgan, do you know any good of this boy ?”’ 

‘¢ Do you know any harm of him?’”’ — - 

‘* Nothing special; but does he amount to anything, except 
to drive cows?’ 

‘¢ He never has had an opportunity, but I intend he shall 
have. Iam fully decided to give him the benefit of my project.’’ 

“You will tell us the reasons for making him your chuice?’’ 

‘¢ Certainly, with pleasure. Youu cal! him acow-boy. Well, 
that does not signity to me one way or another. It is simply 
because I know him to be a good and faithful cow-boy that | 
give him the preference. It seems a small thing to drive cows 
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to pasture, but he is the only one who has always done it faith- 
fully every day, the season through, the same in my absence 
as when I was at home, while others loitered on the way, and 
allowed the cattle to stray into other inclosures for the day, 
thinking it would never be known. It is evident to me that if 
he is so strictly faithful in small things, he has the right spirit 
in him to make him trustworthy in greater things.’? Just then, 

‘S'Ty-link, to-lank, to-linkle-linkle, 

O'er banks with buttercups at-winkle, 

The cows came slowly home.”’ 

Jimmy, gray-shirted and bare-footed, guided them into the 
yard. He saw the last cow in, put up the bars, saw that the 
gate was all secure, and was about to trip away, when Mir. 
Morgan called tim into the house, where he told him some- 
thing that made him dumb with glad surprise, and seot him 
home the happiest lad in town. 


THE OLD EAGLE TREE. 


The little incident which I am about to mention was one 
among many which had an effect, probably a very decided 
effect, in forming the character of one who was left to be edu- 
cated by the impressions of circumstances. 1 was working on 
the farm with sume men who happened to be empluyed at that 
time. Ina remote field stood a large tulip tree,a tree appar- 
ently of a century's growth, and one of the most gigantic of 
that splendid species of tree. It looked like the father of the 
surrounding forest. 

On the top of this tree, for years, an old eagle, commonly 
called ‘* the fishing eagle,’’ had built her nest every year, and, 
unmolested, raised her young. This tree stood full twelve 
miles from the sea-shore, and had been long known as the *‘old 
eagle tree.’?’ Ona warm, sunny day, we were hveing corn in 
an adjoining field. At acertain hour of the day the old eagle 
was known to set off for the eea-side, to gather food for the 
young. As she returned this day with a huge fish in her claws, 
the workmen surrounded the tree, and, by yelling and hvoting, 
and throwing stunes, so scared the pvor bird that she dropped 
her fish, and they carried itoffin triumph. The men soon 
dispersed ; but I sat down under a bush near by to watch, and 
to bestow unavailing pity. 

The bird soon returned to her nest without food. The 
eaglets at once set up a cry for food, so shrill, so clear, and 
so clamorous, that 1 was greatly moved. The parent bird 
seemed to try to soothe them, but their appetites were too keen, 
and it was all in vain. 

She then perched herself on a limb near them, and looked 
down into the nest with a louk that seemed to say, ‘1 know 
not what to do next.”? Her indecision was but momentary. 
Again she poised herself, uttered one or two sharp notes, as 
if telling them to lie still, balanced her budy, spread her wings, 
and was away again forthe sea. My eye followed her ull she 
grew small, smaller, a mere speck in the sky, and then disap 
peared. She was gone nearly two hours—about double her 
usual time for a voyage—when she again returned on a slow, 
weary wing, flying uncommonly low in order to have a heavier 
atmusphere to sustain her, with another fish in her talons. On 
nearing the field she made a circuit around it to see if her ene- 
mies were again there. Finding the coast clear, she once more 
reached her tree, drooping, faint and weary, aud evidently 
nearly exhausted. Again the eaglets set up their cry, which 
was soon hushed by the distribution ot a dinner such as—save 
the cooking—a king might admire. 

‘* Glorious bird!’ cried Tin ecstasy, and aloud ; ‘‘what a 
spirit! Uther birds can fly more swiftly, others can sing more 
sweetly, others can scream more loudly, but what other 
bird when persecuted and robbed, when weary, when dis- 
couraged, when so far from the sea, would do what thou 
hast done? [| will learn a lesson frum thee this day. I will 
never forget when the spirit is determined it can do almost any- 
thing. Others would have drooped and hung the head, and 
mourned over the cruelty of man, and sighed over the wants of 
the nestlings; but thou, by at once recovering the luss, hast 
forgotten all. 1 will learn of thee, nuble bird! I will remem- 
ber this. I will set my mark high. Iwill] try todo something 
and to be something in the world, and | will never yield to 
discouragements.’’—From the life of Dr. John Todd. 
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LIFE-SAVING UPON THE SEA. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


In sailing from Boston to Liverpool recently, upon my way 
to attend the Peace Conference at Antwerp, it was my fortune 


to take passage on the Cunard steamer Batavia, Captain John‘ 


a 
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vice, those officers and men must forever have the applause of 
their own conscience, for having at such terrible risks tu them- 
selves performed a most humane and noble work. 

How much better to save life than to destroy it! My young 
friends, the readers of the Anceu or Peace, will certainly 
ayree with me, that to rescue the perishing is a far more glori- 
ous work than by battle to send thousands to an untimely grave. 
We would rather have the gold medal given to Captain More- 
land than to have the proudest honor bestowed npon a general 
counted successful in war. Let us labor for the coming of the 
day when to save men's lives rather than to destroy them shall 
be the endeavor of all individuals and nations. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF A GREAT WARRIOR. 


The great aim of Napoleon Bonaparte was to be a great 
warrior and a great monarch. He decame a great warrior—or 
rather, a great murderer. Napoleon probably killed more 
people than any other man that has ever lived. I du not mean, 
of course, that he killed them with his own hand, but he caused 
them to be killed in his wars. Yet he covered himself with 
glory, in the eyes of men Wherever he went at the head uf 
his armies, he conquered. He gained the crown of France, 
then he went on to gain others; he gave thrones away to his 
relations and friends; he played with crowns as a child plays 
with his toys; all Europe obeyed his ned and trembled at his 
frown ; princes and kings thronged his courts, he seemed tv rise 
higher in power and glory than any mortal man had ever risen 
before. But at last there came a change. His throne began 
to totter. Like the frost- work on the windowpane on a winter’s 
morning, when the sunbeams fall upon it, his visions of glory 
all melted away. He was defeated at Waterlov. ‘hen his 
power was broken. He had to surrender. For years he was. 
a lonely prisoner on a little island in the middle of the ocean. 
His crown was gone; his kingdom was gone; his splendid 
armies and the multitudes af his followers were all gone. He 
who had made so many widows and orphans was himself de- 


FE. Moreland, and to learn of an incident connected with that| prived uf his wife and son. Disappointed and chafed, like a 


steamer and Captain of a particularly thrilling character, and | chained lion, he became weary of life 


from which I desire to teach a moral lesson to my little readers. 

Last November the steamship Batavia encountered in the 
middle of the ocean a fearful tempest. Many ships were lost 
in the storm, as was afterwards ascertained. During the tem- 
pest the steamer came upon a dismasted bark, over which the 
seas swept. Her Captsin and eight men were lashed in the 
rigging. Her sail and spars were gone, and great seams had 
opened in her side. It seemed every moment as if the bark 
would be swallowed up by the sea. Captain Moreland brough 
the Batavia up broadside to the wind, and called for volunteers 
to man the life-boat. The third and fourth officers and six sea- 
men at once offered themselves. The life-boat was lowered 
from its fastenings into the sea, it rose upon the driving moun- 
tains of water, for half an hour’ fought its way towards the 
bark and rescued the shipwrecked men. 
boat performed this heroic act at the imminent peril of their 
own lives. 

The Royal Humane Society of London, conferred upon 
Captain Moreland the gold medal and a vote of thanks; and 
gave silver medals to the third and fourth officers, D. Gillies 
and H. Kyle, and a purse of money to each ; and two months’ 
wages to each of the six seamen. The Cunard Steamship 
Company gave five pounds to each of the six seamen, and pro- 
moted the two officers to the rank and pay of first officers. It 
would have taken those men ten or twelve years in the service 
of the Company to receive the promotion which that one hour’s 
work gave them. That, surely, was a noble reward to re- 
ceive; but, over and above all human recognition of this ser- 


The men in the life- ! 


He was gluomy and 
melancholy. Well he might be! He sickened and pined for 
death. ‘**Why,’’ he would sometimes exclaim, ‘‘ why did 
the cannon balls spare me, to live and die in this miserable 
manner? J am no longer the great Napoleon. How am I 
fallen! I, whose activity was boundless, whose mind never 
slumbered, have scarccly energy enough left to raise my eyelids: 
But then, I was Napoleon; now, 1 am nothing.”’ And when 
the hour of death came, how sad it was! A tremendous storm 
was raging as he lay on his dying bed. But he was all uncon- 
scivus. He was dreaming of fighting his battles over again, 
Just before he died, he was heard calling to some of his gen- 
erals, saying: ‘* Advance!—hasten !—press the charge !—vic- 
tory is ours.”’ And so the spirit of the great warrior, all 
stained with the blood of more than a million of his fellow- 
creatures, went to stand in solemn judgment before God! 
Who would care to be Napoleon then !—Everybody’s Paper. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


The immense stones used in the erection of the pyramids of 
Egypt were obtained from the quarries in the Arabian hills, 
and were carried to the river over a bridge uf boats Thev 
were then brought by means of a causeway. whieh of itself 
took ten years to construct, and which is said to have been a 
fine work with its polished stones and figures of animals en- 
graved upon them. One hundred thousand men were em- 
ployed at atime, and these were relieved by the same number 
at the end of three months. A long time was spent in the 
levelling of the rock on which the edifice stands, and twenty 
years for the edifice itself. The stones were raised step by 
step by meane of a machine made of short piecesof wood, anil 
last of all, commencing frum the top, the stones were ceinented 
together by layers of cement fot thicker than a strip of paper, 
the strengtn ot which is proved by the age of these enormous 
memorials. 


BRAVE BOYS. 


One day last February a fire bruke out in theold Normal 
School Building of Philadelphia. It was in session-time 
We have all heard and read of panics and loss of life on hike 
occasions. Jn this case, a boy named Harry P. Van Aken, a 
pupil in the school. only fourteen years of ave, succeeded by a 
remarkable degree of coulness and self-possession, in having 
the edifice speedily cleared of the boys with entire order and 
safety Having been sent on an errand below, where he dis- 
covered the fire, he hastened to the third-story rooms; but in- 
stead of raising an alarm by crying ‘*fire,’’ as so many boys 
would have dune, he calinly and quietly informed the teachers 
of the approaching danger. ‘The teachers succeeded in having 
the house emptied in a minute, by announcing a holiday, the 
pupils not knowing of the fire unul they were safe 

Ata large meeting held afterwards, at which were present 
members of the Board ot Education, teachers and scholars, 
rewards were tendered. ‘To Master Van Aken was presented 
by the achool directors a fine gold watch worth one hundred 
and fitty dollars, together with articles of value by schoulinates 
and teachers. 

The President of the Board having made a presentation 
address, the boy replied by saying: ‘I thank you and the di- 
rectors for this most beautiful gift. I expected no reward, 
except happiness in having given warning in time to save the 
boys ”’ 

Another boy, Robert L. Earley, had carried a Jame boy 
down stairs, and then returned for the cripple’s crutch His 
noble conduct was honored in the gifts of a napkin ring and a 
book called ‘*Fast Friends,’’ from his teacher. 

The conduct of such boys is worthy of being known 
Should their lives be spared, they will doubtless become 
worthy and useful men. Let other boys take pattern. Let 
them be careful to cultivate true principles, and ever to act 
thoughtfully and generously. 


THE BEGINNING. 


“Give me a half-penny, and you may pitch one of these 
tings; and if it catches over a nail, I'll give you three 
pence.”’ 

That seemed fair enough; so the boy handed hima half- 
penny and touk the ring. Hestepped back to the stake, tossed 
his ring, and it caught on one of the nails. 

“© Will you take six rings to pitch again, or three pence ?”’ 

‘“Three pence,’’ was the answer, and the money was put 
into his hand. He stepped off, well satisfied with what he 
had dune, and probably not having an idea that he had done 
wrong. A gentleman standing near him had watched him, 
and now befure he had time to look about and rejoin his com- 
panions, laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘+My lad, this is your first lesson in gambling.’’ 

‘“‘Gambling, sir?’’ 

‘-You staked your half-penny and won six half-pence, did 
you not ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did.” 

‘You did not earn them, and they were not given you ; you 
won them just as gamblers win money. Yuu have taken the 
first step in the path ; that man has gone through it, and you 
can see the end Now, | advise you to go and give him his 
three pence back and ask him for your half-penny, and then 
stand square in the world, an honest boy again.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it quickly and his 
bright, open look as he said, ‘‘1’1l do it,’’ will not soon be 
forgotten. He ran back, and soon emerged from the ring, 
looking happier than ever. He touched his cap and bowed 
pleasantly as he ran away to juin his companions. This was 
an honest boy.— Morning Star. 


‘¢T see in this world,’’ said John Newton, ‘* two heaps of 
human happiness and misery ; now if I can take but the small- 
est bit from one heap and add to the other, I carry a point. If, 
as I go home, a child has dropped a half-penny, and if by giv- 
ing it another, | can wipe away its tears, I tee] I have done 
something. I should be glad, indeed, to do greater things, but 
I will not neglect this. ’’ 
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A PRAYER TO THE SAVIOUR. 
BY FRANK C. SMITH. 


Jesus, thou art pure and holy, 
Thou art lowly, meek and mild ; 

Twine thy loving arms about me, 
Make me like a little child. 


Innocent, and trusting ever, 

Keep me e’en from thinking wrong, 
That with ange] hosts around thee, 

I may sing the sweet new sung. 


Make me strong, O Lord, I pray thee, 
Make me bold to speak thy name; 
And through never-ending ages 
1 will suund thy glorious fame, 


Lead me upward, O, my Jesus, 
Guard me safe from every snare, 
And in earnest prayer I‘}l seek thee, 
When in trouble, grief or care. 


Jesus, yes }’ll sing thy praises, 
Tell how angels sang it then, 

When they said,— ‘* Praise God the highest! 
Peace on earth, good-will to men.’’ 


LITTLE MISS MISSIONARY. 


A Third Street car had its full quota of passengers one 
morning, and as it rolled along, carrying them from the ease 


and comforts of home to business and vexations of the day, but - 


two or three had anything to say. The characteristic selfish- 
ness and uncommunicativeness of the crowd cropped out in each 
one's inanner. At Plum Street, a bright litle girl, whose 
talk stil] retained the charin of childhood’s imperfect English, 
came into the car. She had in her hand a bouquet, its beauty 
glowing in contrast with the living beauty of the fair owner. 
With an easy movement a gentleman placed her on the seat 
next to a man whose interest in his paper rendered him uncon- 
scious of the sunbeam that was by his side. With an intent 
look at him, the child moved her curly head between the paper 
and his face, and smiling sweetly held up the bouquet with the 
irresistible invitation, ‘* Please sme!! my flowers.”? No second 
request was needed. The delicious whiff of the odorous roses 
| was a gift of the simple trust of childhood. It won the heart 
of the gentleman thus honored, and every one in the car 
ackuowedged the charming sweetness of the act by giving 
the clild a smile. There wae no more atiff, touch-me-not, 
selfish feeling in the car after that. The child was the fairy of 
goodness to make all hearts open.— Cincinnati Times. 
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TUE ANGEL SONG OF PEACE. 


The silvery noon her light was streaming 
O’er Bethlehem’s towers and fanes, . 

And the shining stars of Heaven were beaming 
O’er Judea’s grassy plains. 


Where shepherds, while their flocks they tended, 
Their hearts to God upraige ;— 

Tn sungs, whuse sweet accordance blended 
Devotion, love and praise. 


But suddenly, a sweeter strain 
Comes from the far-off skies, 

And anon, the sound is heard again, 
Aud anon, its echo dies. 


‘Peace! Peace! Peace on earth,’?— 
Was the song of the seraphim, 

And the anthein too proclaimed the birth 
And saug the praise of Him. 


Hill’s Chronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and eveuts. 
No Sabbath or Bible School should be without it, and no stu- 


dent of the Scriptures. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Two numbers of the AnvocaTe are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are doing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
the must excellent and freshest peace matter. We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the AbvucaTe 
more proinptly. More money, more promptness The Armeri- 
can Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the yreutest refurins uf the age. We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few ycurs since, our beloved land was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes froin all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ Can there be ary possible doubt, that Peace Societies 
and Peace efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the 
Divine blessing? We think not. Universal Peace will come, 
and in that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hasten- 
ing the grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy 
cause, at once, contribute something as an offering on the altar 
of Peace and good will. Yours io the great work, 


H. C. Dunuam. 
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Mankind, ete. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Boox 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Voluntary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital ur Sex. Regular cloth, 85 cts., 
Flexible, 60 cents. A 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc ; 
$6.00; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. 
_ Regular cloth, $3 00. 


Turkey morvucco, gilt edge, $6.50; 


A full analvsis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20-per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT Hf&LP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CrnonoLoGcy 


WADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHART FEET 1 


Y10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 
how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
Tt is an indispensable aid tu a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a cupy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton Cuunty, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘Uhat if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-iniposed scourge of our race would soun be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another wtthoul injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE INFORMER, 


an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the American Alessenger as a pre- 
mium, is devoted mainly to the cause of Peace, though 
‘It also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti- 
Tobacco: each department being in charge of a special 
editor. It will be sent three months on trial for 25 
cents. Address AMASA LORD, the publisher, as 
above. | 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 


The following valuable books, etc., are kept for sale at the office of 
THe IxrormeR, and will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
published price. Send for them—read them, and do good by loan- 
ing them or placing them in some library. Address Rev. A. Lord, 
Elgin, Il. 
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‘6 Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, isquaint and amusing. It is a book [or 
the family. It is also a book fur Sabbath School Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
from the office of the ‘* American Peace Society, Boston,’’ for 
25 cents; and may also be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienna, 
Obie. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 
The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 


ubject of Peace Societies. They sre nut only envelopes, 


but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and $3.00 


per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 


those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 
over the Continent. 


‘sK ger Houp or tHat Cuain.’’—A pious father, the even 
ing befure his death, desired that all his children should come 
into his room, when they were placed around his dying bed, 
he thus addressed them: ‘* You all know that I am soon to be 
transplanted out of this world into a better. I hope I shall 
there be permitted to watch over you, and I trust that you are 
walking the same road, and will soon follow me. You all 
know the road; great pains have been taken to show it to you. 
Where is it to be fonndt’’ The children all instantly replied, 
‘‘In the Bible.’’? The dying parent proceeded: ‘* Keep hold 
of that chain; it will never mislead you. When you are iu 
doubt whether this or that be right, ask your Bible; see if 
your Saviour would have done so. ’’ 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


in that apparently easiest of all professions. He has repre- 


Our readers will thank us for giving them some particulars | sented Haverhill and Amesbury occasionally in the Massachu- 
of the life and character of this good man just now touching | setts legislature, but it is believed that he does not pride him- 


his threescore years and ten. 

Whittier has often been called the Burns of America. The 
same simplicity of language, the almost exclusive use of com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon words, the descriptions of lowly life and 
the humblest scenes in nature, the same whole-hearted and 
generous appeals to whatever is best in humanity, prevade the 
writings of both. Born in poverty and reared at the plough-han- 
dle, as was Burns; without other edtcation than that obtained 
at the roadside school: house and by an attendance of two years 
at an acadeiny, but with happier surroundings of home and 
society than fell to the lot of his Scottish prototype; with an 
unyielding, life-long adherence to temperance in all things, sin- 
cerity, and love of his kind, this guod man, just now verging 
upon his threescore years and ten, has made for himself a 
place in the hearts of his countrymen, and in those of the best 
of all English-speaking countries, like that which Burns has 
held for a century past on the banks of Ayr and in bonnie 
Dundee. 

Whittier’s father was of a tall, gigantic, long-lived race, 
able to cope with bears or Indians, both of which were not un- 
frequently encountered on the banks of the Mernmac, where 
our poet was born, and where most of his life has been spent ; 
@ non-resistant by principle and in practice, as—except perhaps 
in the case of wild beastse—are all Quakers; a good, well- 
meaning, useful man in his day and generation. He, however, 
could not see in his buy anything more than he himself was, 
or more than were his ancestors before him, a promiSing 
ploughman; but the boy’s mother, with keener insight, recog- 
nized the divine spark, and happily encouraged and ministered 
to it, until it broke forth into a flame which hag burned with 
ever-increasing fervor, until the brow then clustering with 
raven locks has been silvered with age. 

Of his mother—of French descent, with the maiden name of 
Abigail Huzzey— Whittier says, in the Friends’ Reriew: ‘All 

that the sacred word mother means in its broadest, fullest signifi- 
cance our dear mother was to us; a friend, helper, counsellor, 
companion, ever-loving, gentle and unselfish. She was spared 
to us in the seventy-eighth year, and passed away, aftera sick- 
ness of about three weeks, in the full possession of her facul- 
ties, in exceeding peace, and with an unshaken trust in the 
boundless mercy of our Lord. It was a beautiful and holy 
death-bed. Perfect love had cast out all fear.’’ 

Whittier himself was very sensitive and difident. He sent 
his boyish effusions in a sly way to the nearest village news- 
paper, and blushed to his finger tips when William Lloyd Gar- 
risun, who edited the paper, after a long and diligent search, 
found him out; but the hour had come, and then and there, in 
an obscure farm-house in East Haverhill, Massachusetts, these 
two men—then in their teens, now so fainous and beloved— 

first struck hands, and fur more than half a century have pur- 
sued, each in his own way, through evil report and good re- 
port, the path of conviction and rectitude, and yet live to reap 
a@ rich reward of appreciation and love. 

Mr. Whittier has attempted other parts from time to time 
than that of poet, driven thereto by that bane of literary men, 
‘eres angusia dom.’ At eighteen he essayed school-keeping ; 
but the rough, harum-scaram boys of the district were too much 
fur him, andhe resigned. For years thereafter he called him- 
self an editor, but never attained more than moderate success 


self on his record as a legislator or politician. He never was 
very poor, because his wants were small, and because, with 
the frugality and conscientiousness characteristic of Quakers 
everywhere, his outgoes never exceeded his income. It is 
related that years ago, when he was not as popular as he is 
now, he was walking one day on Cornhill when he met Muz- 
zey, the publisher and pill-seller. After some conversation 
about poetry and one thing and another, Muzzey ptoposed to 
pay him $ 500 for the copyright of his productions, and a per- 
centage on the sales. Mr. Whittier was vastly ‘astonished. 
He thought pill and book-making had combined tu make the 
man crazy ; but Muzzey wasin dead earnest, and at last Mr. 
Whittier, with a reserved feeling of compassion for the de- 
mented publisher, consented to the arrangement. Muzzey 
brought out the hitherto ill-dressed and obscure children of the 
poet’s brain, which he picked up here and there, in neat and 
attractive shape. The sales which immediately fullowed aston- 
ished nobody so much as the poet himself; but he gradually 
reconciled himself to them, and began to put money in his 
purse. He realized, however, no very great sum from his pro- 
ductions before the advent of Snowbound, which he himself 
considers a very indifferent bit of versification, its sudden pupu- 
larity being one of the greatest surprises of his life. 

In 1840, thirty-seven years age, Whittier gave up news- 
paper writing and other public work, and retired from public 
observation, almost entirely, to a plain, white, old-fashioned 
house, which his limited means enabled him to purchase, on 
the outskirts of Amesbury, a manufacturing village in north- 
eastern Massachusetts. Here he has lived ever since, devot- 
ing himself entirely to literature, having for his only compan- 
ion unti) 1864—when she died— his last surviving sister, Kliz- 
abeth. His study is a cogy room of medium dimensions; a 
cheery, open fire-place, with the old-fashioned brass andirons, 
is a prominent feature of it,—indeed, all the poets seem to luok 
upon stoves as intulerable innovations and pledged enemies to 
poesy ; near a window is his writing-table, which is usually 
strewn with manuscripts and writing materials, very rarely in- 
cluding books of reference of any kind; there are a few chairs, 
some simple pictures of anti-slavery acquaintances on the walls, 
with here and there a photograph of some literary or personal 
friend. His book-cases are roumy and well-filled, and the 
number of autograph books sent him by authors is very large. 

In stature Mr. Whittier is like his ancestors, tall—measuring 
six feet or more—of slender build, but straight as an arrow ; 
a fine-looking, oldish man, with high forehead, a tine face, a 
quiet smile, dark, piercing eyes, and hair once black, but now 
thinned and gray. He dresses in a suit of black cut in Quaker 
fashion, and his speech is characterized to a slight extent by 
the peculiarities of the people whose form of service and creed 
he prefers to any other; although, it is well understuod, the 
latter is hardly broad enough to cover all his opinions and con- 
victions. He walks about the country in the neighborhoud of 
his home considerably, is pleasant and companionable with 
hie neighbors, but never drives in a carriage, and cannot be 
coaxed or compelled to attend a gathering of litterateurs or ex- 
anti-slavery people, a lyceum lécture, or any secular assembly 
whatever. He occasionally—not often—visits Buston, and 
usually spends there a portion of the winter at the house of 
his friend, ex-Governor William Claflin. He has never been 
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abroad, and Washington, which he visited on one occasion, is 
the extreme limit of his journeying in this country. 

Speakiny of Whittier, a recent writer has remarked: ‘*Dis- 
tinguished as will be his place in the annals of literature, justly 
famed as he is for his exquisite and soul-stirring poetry, to us, 
Whittier, in his own pure, sweet, beautiful life, is far grayder 
than in his writings. His life is his best poem. The man 
is far nobler than the poet ;’’ and Mr. Charles H. Brainard 
truly says: ‘*Mr. Whittier’s life has been more beautiful and 
true than any poem that ever flowed from his inspired pen, 
and fully justifies the warm eulogium contained in the closing 
lines of a beautiful tribute to his life and character from the 
pen of his devoted friend, the late Phoebe Cary :— 

‘But not thy strains with courage rife, 
Nor holiest hymns, shall rank above 
The rhythmic beauty of thy life, 


Itself a canticle of love.’’? —ZZzon'sHerald. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 


“TITE POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
REGARD TO WAR.” 


In regard to the article under the above caption, by Jacob S. 
Willets. in the eighth month number of the Apvocate, the 
editor remarks: ‘* We do not accept our correspondent’s views 
in thinking the church responsible for war. On the contrary, 
we believe the Christian church is the chief advocate for peace.’’ 

I suppose friend Willets is fully able to maintain the ground 
he has taken, but I do not know that that excuses me from ex- 
pressing my own opinion in my own way. If by the term 
‘Christian church, ’’ is meant ‘* The Bride, the Lamb's wife’’ 
—the true followers of the Lord Jesus Chriet, 1 concede such 
church is ‘‘the chief advocate for peace.’ But it is quite evi- 
dent that both the editor and hia correspondent, refer simply to 
the professing Christian church. Is it not a position that can- 
not be controverted by any known mode of reasoning, that 
whenever the church withdraws its support, wars will cease 
between Christian nations? What could be more obviously a 
self-evident trutht We might as well say, that if two bellig- 
erent neizhbors should turn to be peace men, fighting between 
theinselves would not cease! as to say that for professedly 
Christian nations, or the church in different nations, tu support 
war with each other, did not make them accountable for its 
continuance with each other! ! 

The editor says: ‘* Political strife and the ambition of rulers 
lead to wars.’’ True. and these are but the germs of war; 
and protessed Christians are responsible when they support 
either the germ or the culmination in its horrid fruit. 

Water EDGERTON, 


A FORM OF PRAYER TO BE USED DURING 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


The Bishop of Lincoln has suggested the following form of 
rayer to be used in his diocese during the war in the Hast; 
*¢( Lord of Hosts and God of Battles, whe rulest all things in 
heaven and earth, look down with pity on the nations now striv- 
ingin war. ‘Take from them all anger and wrath, hatred and 
revenge. Have compassion onour suffering fellow-Christians ; 
deliver them from oppression and wrong ; restore the churches 
of the East to primitive purity and truth, and join them together 
with us in the bonds of faith and love. ave mercy on all 
Turks and infidels ; take from them all ignorance, hardness of 
heart.and contempt of ‘Thy Word, and so fetch them home, blessed 
Lord, to Thy flock, that they may be saved among the remnant 
of the true Israelites ; and may all be made one fold under one 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Continue to us the blessings 
of peace ; let not violence be heard in our gates, nor wasting 
and destruction in oar borders. Restrain the fierceness of 
nran, and make it turn to thy praise, O God. And do Thou 
who makest wars to cease in all the world, pour duwn upon us, 
and upon all nations, the spirit of peace ; and spread abroad 
the Gospel of peace, and finally bring us to the city of eternal 
eace, the Heavenly Jerusalem, there to praise Thee eve - 
asuingly, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ 
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NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Among the changes in general opinion, during one or two 
generations, nene is more remarkable than that regarding the 
life and character of Napoleon. What was once considered 
as peculiar to the intense national hatred of the English, is now 
common among intelligent Frenchmen in their treatment of the 
great Emperor. Observe the close of the following paragraph 
from the British Quarterly Review, reterring 10 Lanfrey’s third 
volume of the History of Napoleyn I. :— 

‘* If Napoleon dues not deserve severer reprobation than al- 
most any man with whom history makes us acquainted, moral 
distinctions lose their validity, and crime is graduated by sta- 
tion and success. Beyund al! reasonable doubt, Napuleon was 
the greatest liar, the most treacherous diplomatist, the most 
unscrupulous politician, the must ruthless tyrant, and the most 
reckless of bloodshed and murder of any ruler in modern his- 
tory. We have read this volume with this criticism of the 
author constantly present to us, and we deliberately say that— 
making more than due allowance for those necessities which 
are the tyrant’s plea, and which are sometimes held, if on no 
other grounds, yet on that of exceptional temptations, to jus- 
tify excep:iunal morality — he makes no statement and passes 
no judgment for which he does not patiently adduce detailed 
and abundant evidence; nor have we once felt that the depth 
and strength of his moral detestation is in any degree in ex- 
cess ; more frequently it has seemed inadequate tu this man’s 
enurmous crimes against human society. Hustery would be 
worthless if it did not gibbet the author of the Russian expe- 
dition, the treacherous appropriator of Portugal and Spaio, 
and the unscrupulous tyrant of Holland. After the vental 
homage which too many have paid to Napoleon’s successful 
acquisition of unequalled power, it is an unspeakable satistac- 
tion to find a Frenchman sternly bringing his falsehood, treach- 
ery and tyranny to the tests of ordinary moral principles, and 
estimating at its true worth the meretricious and treacherous 
glory which these purchased. ‘*Let us,’’ he says, ‘‘abandon the 
discreditable sophisms which have too long served as an ex- 
cuse for crimes of which we can only prevent a repetition by 
representing them in all their frightful reality.’’ Jt will be ming 
generations before the evils which Napoleon wrought for 
France will be remedied.’’ 


: FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Family quarrels have been the most interesting variety of 
quarrel ever since the days of Cain and Abel. ‘lhey tend to 
become almost the sole surviving species of quarrel. It is sel- 
dom or never worth while to quarrel with any man not asso- 
ciated with us by some very close tie ; and such ties become daily 
rarer outside of the family circle. Fellow travellers in the 
heart of Africa, companions on a long sea voyage, the squire and 
parson in some country village remote from all general society, 
may still nurse a quarrel into something like intensity. Butin 
the world which most of us inhabit, a world in which 
the difficulty of adhering to our best friends is much greater 
than the difficulty of dropping them, a dispute naturally 
leads to a drifting apart rather than to a permanent quar 
rel. People must be confined within a narrow area in order to 
cultivate hatred effectually ; deadly and continuous hatred is 
fast becoming an anachronism as much as the old blood: feud 
between rival clans or the vendetta of Corsica. The family 
bond, however, still survives sufficiently to make quarrelling 
possible, and to give it unusual piquancy. The must excellent 
people are sometimes adepts in this questiunable art. The 
affection between the parties in a family quarrel is generally 
cluse enough to insure that every blow shall be keenly felt. 
and the acquiantance is intimate enough to insure that it shall 
be planted on the most tender place. Brothers and sieters 
know each other's weaknesses ; they can tell precisely what 1s 
the little vanity which can be most easily aroused, and what the 
particular argument which always brings a flush to the cheek 
and raises the pitch of the voice.» The quarrels which ensue 
resemble civil wars, in which the rival leaders are perfectly 
acquainted with the character and favorite strategy of their 
opponents, When developed by dexterous combatants, they 
are worth studying from a purely artistic point of view. - 
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REV DR. THOMAS ON COSMOPOLITAN 
UNITY. 


The Rev. Dr. Divid Thomas gives in the Homilist his ideas, 
as follows, of a Cosmopolitan Unity to secure universal peace. 
He advocates the establishment of a Cosmopolitan Administra- 
ton—a eovernment that shail bear the same relation, with 
some modifications, to all the present States and kingdoms of 
the earth, as the various colonies, countiea, and boroughs of 
Eneland do—to the British rule—a ,government in which 
every civilized man, the world over, shall have a common 
voice, and which shall regulate the conduct, protect the rights, 
and rule the destinies of all men on the tace of the globe. Its 
seat mizht be London, St. Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, or Rome, 
it matters not Such a government as this may be denounced 
as the wildest vision in Utopia by platitudinarian men—men 
who walk after the flesh and not the spirit. It is nevertheless 
possible. The immense diversities existing in the language, 
habits, religions and customs of the various races of the globe, 
and the great distances which some would necessarily be 

laced from the seat of empire will be pleaded as an objection. 
Bat the answer is, that England has overcome all these diffi- 
culties long ago. The British rule extends over men of every 
variety of race, language, habits, and customs, the world over. 
The sceptre wielded in London extends over every zone, and 
men at the antipodes bow loyally to ‘its authority. The 
Brntieh government stretches out in all directions, and is 
becoming more and more cosmopolitan every year. Nor is 
such a government merely possible; it is probable. The 
turrent of huiman affairs is tending to this; the smaller States 
are constantly being absorbed into the larger. ‘The restora- 
tion of nationalities, were it expedient, would be impossible ; 
it is against the resistless river of destiny. Where are the 
seven kingdoms that were once on this island? And where, 
too, are the kingdoms of Treland, Wales and Scotland? ‘lhe 
Evglish empire has absorbed them all. Poland, Hungary, 
Sardinia, these and other kingdoms, tuo, have recently been 
absorbed by larger nations. ‘The smaller States are constantly 
running into the larger, like streamlets into the river. and the 
largest river hastens to something larger still—the ocean. 
This is the law, and a cosmopolitan government, ‘the federa- 
tion of the world,”? as Tennyson has it, is not only possible 
but probable—ay, inevitable. 

But how would such a world-wide government cause ‘*war 

to cease’’ from the ends of the earth! In several ways. It 
would promote free mercantile intercourse. Commercial 


monupoly would cease, the markets of the world would be 


open to all alike, to men of every color and cline. Free trade 
would reign the world over. Trade is a pacific element; men are 
not wont to quarrel with their custumers Mutual temporal iu- 
terests, if nut strong enough to bind hearts in harmony, are 
strong enough to yoke limbs and brains together in a common 
work. It would lead to the destruction of nationalines. Nation- 
ality is a ‘*middle wall of partition,’’ that keeps men asunder, 
and makes those on each side feel jealous and suspicious of 
the other. Itis a false glass throug which we look at other 
nations, a glass which magnifies their vices and minifies their 
‘virtues. Nationality is an insulent, swaggering, greedy, 
bullying monster on the earth. Itis always big with its own 
ideas of honor, always in love with its own payeantry, al- 
ways talks in great swelling words of vanity. It is pre-emi- 
nently selfish, boundlessly egotistic. ‘Our glorious Constitu- 
tion,’’ our ‘‘illustrivus history,’’ our ‘‘invincible armies,’’ our 
**matchless resources’’—this is the fashion of its talk. All 
this is mischievous and strife-making. Destroy this miserable 
thing, and what then! Why, then you destroy one of the 
most mighty powers that stir up strife in the world, and you 
destroy, too, the necessity of those standing armies and navies 
whose ponderous weight sinks whole countries into pauperism. 
Under such a government, men, the world over, would be 
fellow-citizens, subject to the same laws, entitled to the same 
rights. Warrivrs would be wanted no more, police only would 
be required. 
human nature! And is it not right fora man to love bis owa 
country? What is patriotism? Is it love of territury, or 
love of man? If the former, is it not better to have the round 
earth as a sphere fur our affections than a Jittle Denmark, or 


| Belgium, or Albion? 


But it is said, is not patriotism and instinct of 
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If the Jatter, is it not better tu love all 
men than a few! Philanthropy is the only true patriotism. 
jt would lead, moreover, to the abolition of despotic power. 

Who are the men that create war! Not the people—not 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the traver, nor the 
laborer; but the arrogant and ruthless despots who, by vil- 
lany or fortune, have gained their way to power. Such men 
would have but litle power in a thoroughly cosmopolitan 
government. They might become lieutenants of countries, 
mayors of corporations, governors of colunies; but should 
they abuse their trust in these offices, they would be siezed by 
the police, and visited with condign punishment. 

Were I a political agitator, (which I am not,) I should give 
all my time and strength to nothing less than this. All other 
political questions seem to me contempuble in the presence of 
this. As a politician [ would work tor this constitnuonally, 
aud by moral means; uot in the spirit of disloyalty, for I 
reverence the ‘‘powers that be” of Giud’s ordaining, but in the 
spirit of Him who came tu destruy al] those partition walls 
that divide man from man, and to bind the race into one 
grand confederation. Politically, I verily believe there will 
be no rest for the world until this vision, or something like it, 
be realized.— London Herald of Peace. 


QUAKERS IN PRISON FOR REFUSING TO 
FIGHT. 


In the East of Europe there are communities of persons call- 
ed Nazarenes, who may be regarded as Quakers, holding many 
of their views, especially their conscientivus objections to en- 
gage inwar. Dr. Ziemann lately met with some of these peo- 
ple in Servia, and he writes, as follows concerning them :— 

There are here about nine families marked by the public as 
‘* peculiar,’? and very pious. From all 1 have been able to 
learn they belung to a sect in doctrine and practice very similar 
tu the Friends. ‘These few here are in humble circumstances, 
but much respected; one 18 a bovk-birder, the others emall 
farmers. They have eome repeatedly into conflict with the law 
of the country in consequence of their stern refusal to carry 
arms. I had heard that during the late war three had been 
sentenced to be shot, but Prince Milan, on the occasion of the 
birth uf his son, pardoned them to twenty years’ imprisonment! 
To-day I visited them in the fortress. 1 found the Governor 
most favorably disposed towards them. He told me that two 
had just completed a five years’ servitude for refusing to carry 
arms. A few days after their discharye the late war broke out, 
they were called out apain, and of course they oflered to do 
anything in their power by way of serving the Government, ex- 
cept to carry arms. I asked the Governur what he thought 
aboutthem. He said he ‘* thought they were fovlish, but cer- 
tainly they were men of excellent quality.”’ I was anxious to 
see thein, and the Governor accompanied me into the prison 
yard. ‘They were out, and the Governor explained to me that 
they were sentenced to ‘* labor,’’ but he used them mostly for 
field or garden work. They were sent for. They caimne— 
bang, bang, heavy chains on their feet, clothed in ominous pray 
prison garb, led by an armed guard. Only-two came; one is a 
patient in the Lazaretto. These two Jvoked not ill, neither 
downcast—just the reverse; their faces had a calm, peaceful 
look. They did not complain, neither did they burst out with 
‘a show of their martyrdom. Reserved, and exceedingly meek, 
they answered simply my questions, confirming to me, what I 
had heard already, that they would rather die than carry arms, 
‘¢ because God had forbidden to murder.’’ ‘I'he chains and the 
prison they could endure, but to disobey Gad they would not, 
and dare not. Did they feel unhappy? I asked. There were 
tears in their eyes; but, said the one, ‘*the Lord Jesus Christ 
had told his disciples beforehand that they would have to suffer, 
and then eterna! life!’ I asked if I could do anything for 
them; they looked long and steadily at each other, and then 
very timidly begged, ‘* Could I obtain for them the permiss:on 
to read the Bible in their cells?’’ I cannot tell you what I felt 
as I stuod before these martyrs of Gud. I had come to show 
them much sympathy, but I assure you I felt that | could bow 
down and thank them for the privilege of this interview. 
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and rage and burnings of the ‘‘ bottomless pit’’ that appears 
more awful and more diabolical than the insane slaughtering of 
Christians by their fellow Christians on the battle-field, in the 
groaning and burning ship, in the beleagnered garrison, in the 
horrid and starving prison and in the hospital of disease, of 
putrefaction, of anguish and of death. And is all this consis- 
tent with a pure and Heaven-born love? With the Christianity 
which the ** God of Love ’’ and the ** Prince of Peace ’’ have 
taught us? If Christ came ‘‘ to seek and to save the lost,’’ if 
He came ‘‘ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,”’ is it 
possible that he can listen to the prayers of the thousands of 
ministers and churches that invoke his blessing on their own 
desires, for slaughter and revenge on their foes? To me the 
very supposition seems blasphemy. When and where did “ the 
Captain of our salvation’? command or allow his followers to 
hate their enemies? to curse them that curse? to do ert! to those 
who hated them, and to pray for death and damnation to fall on 
those who used them despitefully ! 

But the cause in which you are enlisted must prevail. It 
has all the elements of victory in itself, and all the hosts of 
Heaven with the eternal God on its side. Leaders and friends 
may die, and the trenches of Satan may be filled with the 
bones of the ‘‘furlorn hope,’’ but where one falls in the con- 
flict a thousand will rise up to be ‘‘baptized for the dead.”’ 

Many veterans, as a Wilder, a Ladd, a Beckwith, a Miles, 
and a host of others in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, 
have passed over ‘‘the river’’ into the Jand of rest and peace, 
carrying with them the olive and the palm branches ; but the 
ranks of our Prince are being increased yearly by fresh re- 
cruits, and the column moves on to the music of the angel 
choir. It is very clear that the principles of Peace are 
moving quietly on jike the noiseless light and the silent 
dynamics of gravitation. The power of peace, and truth, and 
love, is making its sure approaches to the citadel of war, and 
its sapping and mining will, in due time, bring down the 
proud walls and battlements of this enemy of Gud and man. 
The progress made in that direction since I was a boy is great. 
Like slavery and other great evils which have lung cursed the 
human family, the war-spirit will die a hard and lingering 
death, but the war-horse and his rider must die. 

Well do I remember when good men in the Northern 
United States were insulted and threatened for advocating anti- 
slavery principles. I once heard a popular minister of the 
gospel in the city of Rochester, New York, speak decidedly 
against allowing an anti-slavery lecturer to speak in the city. 
‘*We do not want these fanatical fellows,’’ said he, ‘‘to come 
mong us to disturb our peace, and if this man shall be 
mobbed and tarred and feathered it will be his own fault!" 
But in spite of the indifference, the contempt and the bitter 
opposition of very many worldly-wise and self-satisfied 
Christians in the North, the principles of freedom gained 
hearers and hearts, and the call for abolition swelled into sach 
thunder-notes, that the fiat of earth and heaven went forth, 
the earthquake of the Eternal rocked the prison; the doors 
were opened, and every chain of slavery was broken. And 
thus it will be with war. The leaven of peace and righteous- 
ness will work against all indifference, sarcasm, contempt and 
: v open opposition,until the crisis shall come, when the seventh an- 
ministers and professing Christians thought and lived like theye | gel shall sound his trumpet, and there shall be ‘‘great voices in 
war would ‘take care of itself’’—drinking the lite-blood.j heaven’? proclaiming the joyful fact that ‘‘the kingdoms of this 
crushing the bones and fattening on the marrow of slaugntered | world are become the kingdoms of our Lord,’’ and that ‘*the 
millions, and rolling its burning waves of fiery ruin down| Prince of Peace’’ shall sway his eternal sceptre over all the 
through all the coming ages. Can a man be born again—be| earth. 
converted from sia to holiness—from death to life and be made| Let all the friends of Peace take courage and ‘‘go forward !”” 
‘a new creature, created anew in Christ Jesus ’’—and yet fail! The Red Sea will divide and the Jordan be dried up. ‘‘The 
to love his neighbor, and his enemy even! What is that love| mountains will skip like rams and the little hills like lambs ;’’ 
worth that ** worketh ill to its neighbor’’! What is the nat-{ the infernal artillery of war will be utilized in the interests of 
ure of that conversion which, under the command of a man, husbandry, and the ‘‘ earth shall rest and break forth into sing- 
will split a brother’s skull with a sabre! drive a bayonet| ing.” 
through a brother's bowels! send a lump of lead through a| ‘The reasonable and practicable principle of arbitration is ex- 
brother’s heart? break a brother’s bones, scatter his limbs, his citing more and more attention, and gaining increasing favor, 
blood, his brains and his quivering flesh with an infernal torpe-| and the day Has already come when many rulers are — and 
do or a eee shell? should be — ashamed to cry out ‘‘ To arms!to arms!” on the 

The longer I live, and the more I read and study the Bible, | slightest pretext. - What a noble course Mr. Gladstone is now 
and, especially, the more I contemplate the life and teachings taking in England on the side of peace and evangelical religion. 
at our adorable Lord, the more I hold our fighting Christianity Surely God has raised him up for the hour. 
of diecount. And to me there is nothing short of the smoke! It ia painful to see the present state of Turkey and Russia. 


BOSTON, NOV. & DEG., 1877. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


We are happy to grace our editorial columns with the fol- 
owing ringing letter from the veteran missionary at the Sand- 
wich Islands. Would that its words of fire might burn their 
way into the hearts of the disciples of the Prince of Peace, 
until a voice go forth from the Christian church, making wars 
not only difficult, but impossible ; and the good time be has- 
tened of universal peace and righteousness. 

Hilo, Hawaii, Sept. 22, 1877. 


Rev. Cuas. H. Matcom, v.p., 
Secrerary American Peace Society. 


My Betoveo Brorner: Your favor of July 5, 1877, was 
hailed with joy a few weeks ago. It is pleasant to hear directly 
from a live messenger just from ‘the front’? of the bloodless 
battle-field ; and I congratulate you, my dear fellow soldier, 
because you have relinquished your important post as pastor of 
a precious flock, to stand forth more prominently in the -first 
rank of the army of ‘‘ The Prince of Peace.’’ May Heaven’s 
shield cover you and ‘‘ The Everlasting Arms”’ be underneath 
you. 

Yes, I well remember the night spent in Newport with the 
dear Dr. Thayer, and how glad Iwas to gee you at tea, and 
to enjoy your help and sympathy in the pulpit. And I am 
now thrice glad that you have consented to occupy your pres- 
ent important post. And 1 bless the ‘*God of Love and 
Peace’’ for the cumulative evidence that He is smiling upon 
the cause you have espoused and blessing all earnest and pa- 
tient workers in this Heaven-born enterprise. 

The cause we advocate is of God and, therefore, sure to 
prevail. ‘There is no fallacy and no weakness in it, and whoso 
is ashamed of it is ashamed of Christ and of the Gospel of 
love and of life. By many this great subject is treated with 
flippant contempt as a visionary itupracticability ; others treat 
it with cold indifference; others, again, adinit that it is an im- 
portant subject, but that we should Jeave it in the hands of God 
who will bring about the desired peace in his own good time 
and to the honor of his sovereign will. 

I have heard ministers of the Gospel say, * It is not worth 
while to make so much noise about war or to give our money 
to Peace Societies.’’ ‘* Preach the Gospel, ”’ say they, ‘‘ and 
convert men, aod let war take care of itself.’’ Yes, and if all 
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The haughty spirit and horrible misrule of the Turk seem in- 
tolerable, but can Russia, or can all Christian natione combined 
mend the matter by the use of carnal weapons? Is there any 
Weaj on but ‘* Phe sword of the spirit?’ that will subdue and re- 
form that haughty and wicked people? With an army of a 
few thousands of the true soldiers of the Cross, prepared 
with ** The whole armor of God,’’ and with far less than one 
pe cent. of the material expense of this blondy war, and with 
ittle or no loss of life, more could be dune to civilize and chris- 
tianize the proud Moslem than all the fire and blood and horror 
of this unholy war. But up to the present tine how truly it 
may be said of most peoples,—*‘ 2'he nations are mad.”’ 

1 have your ** Earnest Appeal,’’ and | do truly sympathize 
with you in the great and responsible position you occupy. 
deeply mourned the departure of our energetic and efficient 
brother Mites, and I now rejoice that his place 1s so well filled 
by the present incumbent. May a double portion of his spirit 
test upon you and your strength and wisdom be equal to every 
duty and to every emergency. When we are where our dear 
Lord and Master would have us to be, how cheering to hear 
him say, *‘ Be not anxious. My grace is sufficient tor thee. ”’ 

I hope and trust that your ‘‘ Appeal *’ and offer will be heed- 
ed, and that the $10,000 have been realized ere this time. 
How gladly would I have responded to the appeal had 1 the 
means which many ten thousands of Christians possess. 

In the army of Israel there were captains of thousands, of 
hundreds, of fifties, and of tens. The native church and pas- 
tor of Hilo will come into the ranks of fifty now, with the wish 
that we cou!d say a thousand. 

Please find enclosed an order on Langdon S. Ward, Esq., 
Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M., for fifty dollars on behalf of 
the American Peace Society. I write the draft to order of 
Dr. Patten, your Treasurer, and you will please hand it to him 
for collection with my kindest regards. Of this trifling eum 
thirty dollars are adonation from our native church, and 
twenty dollars are a mite from me. 

If you can write a few words of cheer to our people they 
will receive them with joy, and I shall be happy to translate 
what you say to my flock. 

With earnest wishes for the progress of the great work of 
‘¢ Peace on Earth,’’ and with very fraternal Christian love ] 
am ever, Yours in the work of the Lord, 

TITUS COAN, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AN INo1an DeLecartion visited President Hayes recently, 
when Spotted Tail made an excellent address, in which he 
said he wished to bring up his children like the white people. 
The orator, on concluding his speech, presented his Great. 
Father with a pipe and a tobaccu-pouch, the latter made of 
buckskin and elaborately adorned with beads. The President, 
through the interpreter, expressed his thanks for the ‘‘pipe of 
peace.”’ ig 

The President replied, expressing his best wishes that they 
might give themselves to agriculture, and promising to help 
them in this matter, and also to give them schools and 
churches. 


Tue Austrian AND German AmBassapvors, in the name of 
the Russian Government, have applied to the Porte, in virtue 
of the Geneva Convention, for a permit to transport material 
across the Danube for huts for the Russian wounded. The 
Porte has deferred areply until it is made certain that the huts 
are only to be used for the wounded. 

The American Peace Society adds its plea for the wounded. 


Dra. A. C. Lamon, in his historical address delivered at the 
Germantown Centennial, said General Washington was in ad- 
wance of his age as a military commander, and particularly in 
‘<The dignity, the gentleness, the patience, the strength of 
wil], the unfaltering trust in God and the unswerving devotion 
to duty, of his character.’’ 


Mr. Bens. H. Brewster, in a speech delivered to working- 
men at the opening of the Philadelphia Permanent Exhibition 
referring to the prosperity of New Jersey, said :— 

‘*¢ The whole of thishas been the product of hard work and 
labor of the people. This country belonged to the working- 
men, and they were responsible for its condition. It was the 
only government founded on popular will, and was to be sus- 
tained by popular jabor. If the workingmen allow public 
life to degenerate it is their fault, and it is their duty to see 
that good laws are made and enforced. You should teach your 
children to respect labor and honest industry, and you should 
see to it that the laws are euforced.’’ 

Tue Larcest Carpet Factory in THe Unitep Srares is 
owned by John and James Dobson, and is located at Schuyl- 
kill Falls, near Philadelphia. Such industrial establishments 
are immeasurably better for our country than the honors of 
war. 


CoincipentT witH the frank acknowledgment of Mr. 
Stephens, that secession was the greatest folly of the age, is 
published a letter from the late General Robert E. Lee, written 
at the time that Texas voted herself out of the Union. This - 
epistle contains the words: ‘‘I am anable to see a single 
good that will result from the step taken by the State; but, as 
it has been permitted by a kind Providence, I hope it will even- 
tuate in her ultimate benefit.’”” Yet such was the glamour of 
war that this then patriot was transformed in a short time to 
the leader of the disunion hosts. 


Mr. Gowen, President of the Reading Railroad Company, 
is one of the foremost men of our country. He has put down 
arson and rioting, on the part of the Brotherhood of Engi- 
neers by his extraqrdinary energy and executive ability. 


A Prize To Stupents, for the best essay on some peace 
topic, a competent committee to judge, would afford an excel- 
lent inducement to students to study the question of peace. 
Will not some liberal friend of the good cause send us $25.00, 
that we may thus seek to create an interest among the students 
of several colleges and theological seminaries! Capt. Ladd in 
his day, offered $12.00 as such a prize, and called forth a re- 
sponse from Mr. S. Hopkins Emery, who has remained a 
strong friend of peace to this day, and is now one of the Direc- 
tors of our Society. | 


A Treaty has been completed between the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and the Blackfeet Indians, by which the Indians cede 
51,000 square miles of Jand to Canada, and in return the Ind- 
ians are to receive certain bestowments of land, money, cloth- 
ing, agricuJtural implements and schools. The Indians pledge 
themselves to obey the laws and to maintain peace. 


Mr. Incas recently introdaced a bill in the United States 
Senate which provides for the extension of citizenship to Ind- 
ians who have adopted the habits of civilization. 


Tue Exports From THE Uniteo States during last August 
included $699,767 of cartridges and fuses ; $279,086 of shot 
and shell. During the first eight months of the present year 
the shot and shell sent abroad was valued at $2,130.729; of 
cartridges and fuses $2,145,811; of gunpowder $221,858; and 
of muskets, pistols and guns $4,234,688. This Republic 
seems to be an arsenal for the world. We regret its trade in 
the implements of carnage. 


Ten Great Fortresses, making a second line of defence, 
are to be constructed at Rome, dll to be connected, and to en- 
circle a large belt of uncultivated land. Work on seven of 
them has been begun. 
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Kev. Titus Coan, the apostolic missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands, has written us a long and very interesting letter, 
which we will put before our readers. He senda $50.00 for 
the peace cause. Wonderful, that such a cuntribution comes 
to us from a land oaly recently in the black night of war and 
barbarism ! 


Invran Peace Mepats, of silver, were given by an associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, composed chiefly of members of the Suci- 
ety of Friends, for the purpose of promoting peace with the 
Indian tribes more than a hundred years ago. They were the 
first medals made in the Province of Pennsylvania. An 
Indian Peace medal was also struck off by George II. On 
the obverse was represented a laureated bust of George II., 
King of England: Georcius II. Dei Gratia; and, on the re- 
verse, a white man and an Indian, seated at opposite sides of a 
fire, beneath a treé; the furmer in the act of presenting his 
companion with the calumet of peace, which he has been smok- 
ing. The sun, with diverging rays, above. Let us Loox To 
THE Most HicH, WHO BLESSED OUR FATHERS WITH PEACE. 
‘This was in 1757. We desire the American Peace Society 
nuw to prepare and grant peace medals tu eminent promoters 
of peace. Who will give us a special donation for this pur- 
pose? ' 


CORRESPONDENCE. ° 


Our correspondence extends to the four quarters of the 
earth. We have often intended to put before our readers some 
of the interesting letters that come to us. We do this in the 
present number of the Apvocarte, by letters from Furope, 
Asia, Africa, and the Islands uf the Sea. Jn another column 
our readers will find a deeply interesting letter from Rev. 
Titus Coan, of the Sandwich Islands. The following letters 
are also of marked interest. 


LETTER FROM FRANCE. 

Mr. Henry Betvaine, Secretary or THE Frency Peace 
Society, writes from Paris, answering some of our enquiries. 
Our readers will remember we spuke some months agoof young 
Nissolé, who was imprisoned for refusing to bear arms. Mr. 
Bellaine’s allusion to the Code Committee is evidently to what 
he supposes mere partisan political topics. The following is a 
translation of his letter :— 


‘*T now reply to your letter, and send you answers to the 
enquiries which you made. Nissolé is not, I think, openly a 
member of the Society of Friends, but he belongs to our Re- 
formed religion,—I say our, for ] am a Protestant, and | sup- 
pose you are the same. ‘lhe French government has lately 
authorized Nissolé to serve his time of military service asa 
nurse in a hospital. His family is very honorable. If you 
wish to write to him, I will see that your letter gets to its des- 
tination. Isendto you some of our bulletins. You will see 
that we have done what we could, and that is but little; for 
our Society is poor, and the French are yet suffering from the 
evils of war, and they are not yet disposed to abandon their 
ideas of revenge. 

‘« T shall not see you at the Peace Conference at Antwerp, for 
I shall not be there. I think the International Code Commit- 
tee wastes its forces. |] must remain in Paris to banish the 
bad effect of the meeting in Bremen. I reproach those who 
had the direction of this meeting, who spent their time in 
hatching plots. I have given up having anything to do with 
it since the death of my dear friend,the Rev. Dr. Miles. I 
shall be glad to see you in Paris in 1878.’’ 


LETTER FROM SWEDEN. 


Tue Rev. A. Wisere, or Strockuoim, one of the most 
eminent and useful men of Sweden, to whom we had written 
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asking him to organize in Sweden a National Peace Society, 
writes as fullows :— 


‘Your letter and a copy of Tue Apvocate or Peace came 
duly to hand, for both of which please accept my sincere 
thanks. I sympathize with you in the object of your Society, 
with my whole heart, and most sincerely wish and pray for a 
divine blessing upon the noble and philanthropic Society which 
you represent. |] have made some effort to gain the informa- 
tion you desired respecting Sweden, but have nut as yet been 
able to meet with one or two persons, whuse names have been 
mentioned as likely to take an interest. I called on Gen. 
Andrews, your American minister to Sweden, who told me he 
believed that there was no such organization asa Peace Soci- 
ety in this country. Gen. Andrews expressed himself very 
favorably, and | believe you will hear frum him. I have been 
from home suine time and am now on a journey to the north of 
Sweden. Onmy return home I shall try to see some persons 
who inay become interested and with whom you could corre- 
spond.’’ 

LETTER FROM TUNIS. 


Hon. H. H. Heap, Uniten States Consut at Tunis, in 
Africa, writes the fullowing interesting items of intelligence. 
We had written, through our Consul, ta the Prime Minister 
of the Bey of Tunis, making a plea for peace, and askiug if a 
Peace Suciety could not be formed in Tunis :— 


‘¢] am in receipt of your letter, enclosing one to the Bey’s 
Prime Minister which you request me to place in his hands. 
T shall do so on the first opportunity, and explain to the minis- 
ter the nature of the appeal. 

‘¢[ have much satisfaction in stating that the Tunisian covern- 
ment does not seem inclined to take part in the war now rag- 
ing inthe Fast. What they may do later when the fervor of 
the religious sentiment is aroused, it is difficult to say. ‘There 
is a small party here hot for war, but the majority, sustained 
by the Bey and Prime Minister, are against it. The war seems 
to have entered a new phase since the Sheik el Islam has pro- 
claimed a holy war, and unfurled the standard of the pruphet.’?’ 


Mr. Heap then proceeds to speak of the debt of the govern- 
ment of Tunis, and the progress of railroads in that country ,— 
items of interest, but which we will not here quote. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


Rr. Rev. Curistor Horrman, Bishop of the Church of the 
Temple, has, in reply to a letter from us, written an extremely 
interesting communication. Bishop Hoffman is one of the 
marked inen of this generation. He is a German, and has car- 
ried trom Germany into Palestine about one thousand agricul- 
tural colonists, who, unoved by religious ideas, desire to pre- 
pare Palestine for the coming of the Lord. The following is 
a translation of Mr. Hoffman’s J€tter, and written from Jarra, 
SYRIA :— 


‘* Your worthy letter, together with a copy of Tue Apvocatre 
oF Peace, J duly received. lam glad to be able to express 
my sympathy to you for the noble and Christian aim ot the 
work which your Society seeks to promote. 

‘*Rev. Wm. Metzger of Buffalo is my friend, associated with 
me in the work of the ‘l‘emple, which is destined to extend 
over all nations. Mr. Kraus] remember meeting in Jerusa- 
lem, in my visit to that city in 1858. He is a worthy man, 
and has returned to America, and has called on you. 

‘-Our aim is the resturation of original Christianity,as it was 
in the time of our Lord Jesus Christ and His apostles. We 
strive for the realization of that holiness which the prophets of 
Israel] have predicted of the kingdom of God onearth. In 
these prophecies Jerusalem is designated as the place from 
which this kingdom of peace and righteousness shall proceed. 
Hence we have made the attempt to found in Jerusaleme and 
Palestine in general, by means of colonists, a mission for this 
purpose. We understand by the Temple, after which our 
Society is called, not the place, but the nature of the kingdom 
of God , and we consider as co-laborers, not those who are of 
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like opinions with us about the place, but who in any part of 
the world, work for the purpose of furming the life of man ac- 
-cording to the will of God Wedo not omit the observance 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, if they are held in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ; but we do not believe that these ordi- 
nances can be properly observed except by the disciples who 
make the Lord’s will the object of their endeavors. Yet, in 
our Society every individual has a right to do with Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper according to his conviction. 

‘s The establishment of peace, and the doing away with war, 
is, according to Isaiah, the effect of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Therefore, I believe your nuble endeavors for peace are vain, 
unless you make the restoration of the Temple your first task. 
Our paper will gladly receive an account of the mission of your 
Society. The purchase of a piece of ground in or near Jeru- 
salem is no longer an impossibility, as it would have been 
twenty years ago. The way for the realization of your wish 
is for you to come here, or send an authorized agent. |hope you 
may visit Jerusalem, and that I may have the enjoyment of mak- 
ing your personal acquaintance.”’ 


We have many more letters of extreme interest, portions of 
which we will furnish our readers in & future number of the 
ADVOCATE. C. H. M. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
BY REV. W. H. HR. MURRAY. 


The following admirable description of the peace character of 
Christ is taken from a sermon of Mr. Murray’s, as printed in 
his paper The Golden Ru’e, on ‘* Jesus of Nazareth ’’: 


There is one other passag® to which [ invite your attention. 
You will find it in Matthew v.: 38—43. The passage is as 
follows; . 

‘* Ye have heard that it hath been said, ‘ An eye for an eye 
and a tooth fora tooth.’ But I say unto you that you must re- 
sist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek 
turn to him the other also. And if any ian sue thee at the law 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall cumpel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 
Give tu him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.’’ 

The history of the world is like the history of achild. The 
race has had its infancy, its hoyhood, its youth, and is now com- 
ing to its manhood. As a boy passes up.into buyhoud he comes 
into the realm dominated by the passions. He is quick in his 
rage, fierce in his anyer, and full of the Jove uf mastery. He 
has a conscience, but it works irregularly. It speaks, but it 
speaks too late. He will strike his little brother in the face 
one moment and throw his arms around his neck the next. He 
is not devoid of reason and right principle; but he is not suffi- 
ciently developed in these to be self-governing. He has no 
‘patience. He has no forbearance. The higher virtues, such 
as meekness, mercy, self-denial, he cannot understand. He 
admires brute force, muscles he can understand, nerves he can- 
nut. His protection is in his fist and his legs. Ifhe feels 
himself injured, if another boy insults him, he fights. If the 
fight goes against him, heruns. Such is boyhood. 

Well, the world was the same at the time in which Jesus 
lived. The race was in its boyhood; anda brute of a boy it 
wastoo. That phrase, strong us itis, is not too strong. It pre- 
cisely describes the race in its temper, disposition, and conduct. 
It had a conscience ; but it was of such a sort that it did not 
_ check its violent exhibitions of hatred and passion. It had affec- 
tion; but it was an affection which lived in the breast of cruelty 
—a tigerish kind of love, tender to its cubs, but savage to every- 
thing else. If a nation was wrong, it righted itself with the 
sword and the spear. It never dreamed that there was another 
and a better way. Ifa man was injured, he paid the injury 
back with interest. Restraint was not heard of. Forbearance 
had not been preached. Mercy was simply a whim—the acci- 
dent of a transient mood; a mere impulse without the govern- 
ment of principle. 

Not only was this true as to personal habits, but it was true 
asto law. Revenge had an hoaored place in the legal code. 
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If a man’s brother was killed, he must kill the murderer ; if a 
man sued him, he must sue back. That hasn’t passed out ot 
date yet, as some of you lawyers know. Justice knew no 
mercy, and hence there was no justice. It was an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Such was the world as Jesus 
found it: fierce, revengeful, cruel. Even justice was malig- 
nant. War was the fashion ; revenge was the prevalant mood. 
This fierce temper rolled its tide, with flooded banks and many 
a bloody stain, over the earth. 

Against this universal tendency ; against this world-wide 
fashion ; against this honored cruelty, one man lifted his voice. 
One man planted himself directly in the path of this on-rushing 
current, and said : I will stem it. This tide of hatred and blood- 
shed shall be rolled back. This tendency to kill shall be checked. 
Justice shall become merciful. Wrong shall no longer be 
righted by the fist, the spear, and the sword. Contention shall 
cease. Wars shall die out. Mercy and compassion shall be- 
come the fashion. Hatred shall give place to love. 

He was a brave man, was he not, to attempt thist He was 
a wise man, was he not, whocould see the mischief and repair 
itt’ He was only one against hundreds, thousands, and millions, 
—one against the world; one againet the race. Think of it. 
One man against the race! But he had God on his side. 
Truth stood at his right hand and Mercy at his left. He had 
the true idea of human government; and here wecan perceive 
the power ofan idea. It is mightier thanarmies. It is stronger 
than kingdoms. It is able to contend successfully with all 
human passions. It can meet the evil that is in the blood, in 
the habit, and in the tendencies of men,—meet it single-handed 
aud overcome it. There is no power like the power of an idea, 
if God be back of it. 

I ask you to observe how uncompromising was the position 
that Jesus took. I ask you to note how radical was his utter- 
ance and to what an extremity he carried his boldness. He did 
not plead with them; he commanded them. He did not argue 
withthem; he spoke as one having authority. He told them to 
stop just where they were, turn square about, and go in the 
opposite direction from that in which they and their fathers had 
gone. Hear him. Remember to whom he wastalking. Ap- 
prehend the superb courage of the man: ‘‘ I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. If a man sue thee at the 
law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. Ifa 
man compels thee to go a mile, go with him two.’’ Such was 
his language. What does it teach! And ie it applicable ; is 
it feasible t 

In the first place, it is evident that in these words Jesus, in 
the most impressive manner, condemned revenge. He com- 
manded furgiveness. He made forbearance towards those that 
injure us a cardinal virtue. The application of these truths is 
easily made. It can be made by each one of us and to our own 
lives. 

My friends, the question is, can these commands of Jesus 
be obeyed? He said: ‘' Resist not evil.”’ You respond: 
‘s How in the world are we to get along, then? How. are we 
to protect our property and our Jives? How are we to defend 
our rights?’? Well, there is some way in which all this can 
be done. Jesus was not an anarchist. e belieyed in govern- 
ment. He said: *‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar's.’? No one knew the rights of man better than he did. 
He lived that man might have his rights; and looked at in a 
large way, he died that man might have his rights. Nor was 
he a theorist. He was not a fanatic. His discernment was 
clear; his judgment sound ; his knowledge of cause and effect 
accurate. Therefore, there must be some way by which a man 
can protect his rights, by which nations can protect their rights, 
without physical resistance and without war. | 

I believe in the superiority of mind. I believe that a man 
can live so just a life; so generous a life; so peaceful and holy 
a life, that these shall protect him. Thieves will not sieal from 
him. Rude men will not insult him. Wicked men will not 
injure him. Even envy shall omit him from the number of 
those whom it spites. And the universal feeling toward him 
and toward his, shall be more protective than courts of law, a 
better defence than a pistol under his pillow. And condoned by 
it, he shall sleep safer at night, he shall walk safer by day,than 
though a hundred policemen circled his store or his dwelling, 
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and a hundred bayonets guarded his passage through the streets. 
But you say Jesus was just, generous, and holy, and yet he 
was murdered. True: but he could not reap the benefit of the 

rinciple. It was in the seed. {t had not swarded the world. 
He suffered from the old teachings—the old-time fashion. He 
suffered because there was nu man, two thousand years before 
he came to the earth, to teach the world the true principle of 
conduct. Living to-day, he could not be crucified. The Jews 
had one educativn, the cities of Massachusetts have another. In 
the place uf Pontius Pilate put a Masachusetts judge. In the place 
of the Roman palace, put a Boston court-room. In the place 
of the Sanhedrim, put a New England jury, and let Jesus he 
tfied here to-morrow, under our system of adjudication—which 
is Christianity legalized,— and on the same evidence by which 
he was sent to his death on Calvary, and the case would be 
dismissed in twenty minutes, without any defence but the no- 
vility of his nature, the humanity of his work, and the inno- 
cence of his conduct. He would not only be acquitted of al] 
charge brought against him, but he would go forth from the 
court- house honored by the servants of the law, and be received 
in the streets by the applause of the people. 

1 have said that I believed that a man could so live that his 
life would protect him ;—so live that he would have no provo- 
cation tu smite, no cause to sue, no fear of being smitten or sued. 
I hold that poodness is self- protective. I hold to it with a su- 
preme conviction. The reason why it is so generally questioned 
is, I fear, because itis nut generally tried. There is an innocence 
so fine that it is unconscivus of fear. In its presence rudeness 
becomes polite, and vulgarity beco:es modest of speech. There 
is a nubleness of life, sv great, sv grand, so large-hearted and 
kindly in its manners and bearing, that it is armed at all points 
and above attack. If a man's life be great enough—if a woman 
be absolutely innocent in thought and soul,—no evil can hurt 
them. Such a life lifts one above the reach of evil. Its darts 
do not stick; its spear-thrusts do nut penetrate. Sucha life need 
not defend itself; need not be defended. It can obey these in- 
junctions literally. It need not resist evil. Why should it? 
for evil cannot hurt it It does nut need an eye for an eye ; for 
it can never ldse aneye. It is above assault; it is above loss ; 
and being thus, it can ‘move on its career indifferent to enmity 
and complacent toward hatred. ; 

But if amid the turmoil of life we at times are jostled ; if 
amid ihe swaying throng we at times are pushed and crowded ; 
if vccasionally we are exposed to spite and suffer loss, still, if 
we have lived the life of lofty rectitude, and according to the 
light we had, been justand good, and true, we need not worry; 
we need nut fret ; we need not fear. For within ourselves we 
carry the recumpense for whatever loss befalls us and in our 
. busums abides the peace which, in itself, is consolation for every 
grief, and sulace fur every woe. Let us, therefure, seek to su 
live that we may make this command of Christ, which puzzles 
many, practical; knowing thatin so doing we find for ourselves 
the highest safety, and give to him, while we remain on the 
earth, the highest honor. 


TEXTS FOR PEACE. 


_...The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, at the session 

“the Fifth Avenue Hotel, re-elected the old officers of the fund for 

he ensuing year. President Hayes was elected trustee in place of 
the late Matthew Maury. 


..-The Sultan of Zanzibar is organizing a force of 500 negro 
soldiers, to be armed with Martini-Henry rifles and a Gatling gun, 
for the suppression of the slave trade in his dominions. 


_...Dr. Alexander B. Mott has issued a circular in the interest 
of the Ottoman Society of the Red Crescent which corresponds in 
many respects with our own Sanitary Commission. The society de- 
votes itself to the care of the wounded on the field of battle and in 
the hospitals. It has the approval of the Turkish Government, and 
is orgunized as the eastern branch of the Societies of the Red Cross, 
snggested by the International Convention of Geneva. ‘The society 
affords aid to both sides alike in the present war. 


_...Gen. McClellan says, in Harpers’ Magazine, that our army 
loses a larger proportion of officers killed in time of peace than the 
British army loses in peace and war together. ‘Taking the number 
killed in the half-century from 1804 to 1854, and deducting the 


losses during the wars of 1812, of Mexico, of Florida, and the Black 
Hawk, and consider the intervening peaceful periods, the percent- 
age of killed is greater to the whole force than that of the British 
army in the same period, though Great Britain was at war nearly 
the whole time. 


.--.The Clyde shipwrights, who have been on a strike six months, 
have signed an arbitration and resumed work. 


....°* In Europe,’’ said Ex-Governor Hendricks, of New York, in 
response to a serenade, ‘the people carry one great burden—that of 
standing armies.’’ He hoped to see the time when there would be 
no standing armies in the world; that war would be done away with, 
and that questions which would be apt to lead to war would be set- 
tled by arbitration. | : 

‘* We need,’’ the speaker continued, “‘to maintain a standing army, 
on account of the large frontier and the peculiarities of the Indians 
upon our borders, but how large should be determined by the actual 
service required.”’ 


....A million and fifty-five thousand men are reported to be on 
the military register of the German Government. Of this number 
308,000 are upon 8 so-called black list, for not having served, in- 
cluding 190,000 who have left the country to avoid serving. It is 
estimated that one German in every eight expatriates himself to 
avoid military service. 


....The steamer John Middleton, Capt. Robinson, sixteen days 
from Glasgow, reached New Haven recently, having come for a load 
of ammunition for the Turkish Government. The steamer J. B. 
Walker, Capt. Duncomb, lies at the entrance of the harbor await- 
ing orders. She is fully loaded with 2150 tons of ammunition, ete., 
the cargo being valued at nearly $2,000,000. 


...-Ochamyl, a son of the famous Circassian Chief, was killed 
while fighting under Mukhtar Pacha, at the battle of Aladga-Dagh, 
in Armenia. 


... ** Admiral ’* Semmes, in his last moments, thought he was 
engaged in a sea-fight. Just like Napoleon, who seemed on his 
death-bed to be employed in watching the course of a great battle, 
his last words being (éte d’urmeée,—literally, ‘4 head of army.”’ 


....A bill has been brought before the Senate to enable the In- 
dians to become American citizens, This is a genuine Native Amer- 
ican movement, and one that ought to succeed. 


....Having regard to the numbers engaged in it, more men have 
been killed in our war with the Nez Perces than have fallen in the 
Turco-Russian war. Little wars often have great lists of killed and 
wounded. 


....England has a little war on her hands in the Cape Colony, 
the Galekas having taken up arms, but being beaten in two actions 
that were fought in September. 


.-..Lord Salisbury, in a late address at Bradford, told his audi 
tors that one of the results of the Eastern war, so far, and a great 
gain for peace, has been that any excessive impressions of the ag- 
yressive power of Russia have been, he hoped, forever, dissipated 
from the minds of Englishmen. 


.».eThe Times summary contains an elaborate computation of 
the strength of the Russian army of the Danube. It couciudes by 
saying that only 200,000 men crossed the Danube, of which number 
60,000 have been disposed of by battle or disease. Of the Imperial 
Guard only 60,0U0 men will reach the front fit for service, so that as 
reinforced, the army will again amount to 2U0,0UU, ‘This includes 
the Roumanians, but excludes the Dobrudscha column of 30,000. 
Osman Pasha’s army as reinfurced, is estimated at 10U,U00, and Su- 
leiman Pasha’s about the same, so the two combatants have equal 
forces. 


..--Mr. John G. Whittier, the poet, has written a letter to a 
friend in New York expressing his unreserved approval of the policy 
of President Hayes in the following words : 

**T feel confident that President Hayes and Cabinet hope to bring 
to this nation, through harmony and peace, @ general prosperity and 
good will ; that he acts prompted by the purest of mutives, the no- 
blest intentions; that those who blame him to-day wiil bless in the 
future his devotion to the best interests of the government.” 


....Herr Krupp is indefatigable ; he recently patented a new 
armored gun (funzer Kanone), with which experiments are now 
being made for coast defence. 


....An official return of the Russian killed, wounded and miss- 
ing from the cummencement of hostilities to the Zoth of October, is 
61,942. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


‘* What means this glory round our feet, 

The Magi mused, ** more bright than morn? ”’ 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

‘* To-day the Prince of Peace is born! ’’ 


‘¢ What means this star, ’’ the shepherds said, 

‘* That brightens through the rocky glen? ’’ 
And angels answering, overhead, 

Sang, ‘* Peace on Earth, guod-will to men!”? 


’*Tis eighteen hundred years,.and more, 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore ; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come ! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on Earth, good-will to men !”’ 


In my opinion, the first lesson which should quicken the 
understanding of the young, should be intended to form their 
morals and their perceptions ; to teach them how to know them- 
selves, to live well, and die well.— Montaigne. 


A gentleman once asked a deaf and dumb boy: ‘* What is 
truth?’’ He replied by taking a piece of chalk, and drawing 
on a blackboard a straight line between two points. Then 
he asked him, ‘‘ What isa liet’? The boy rubbed out the 
straight line, and drew a zigzag or crooked Jine between the 
same two poiats. Remember this. 


A WISE CAT. 


Colonel Stuart Wortley, an English officer, tells the follow- 
ing story of a cat whose acquaintance he made during the Cri- 
mean war :— 

‘* After the French troops had taken the Malakoff, I was sent 
into it on duty, and found an unhappy cat bayoneted through 
the foot, and pinned tothe ground. I took her to my tent, she 
was carefully tended, and every morning taken to the doctor to 
have her wound attended to. Four or five days after I was 
too ill one morning to get up, and puss came and scratched at 
my tent door. I twok no notice; but not long afterwards the 
doctor came to say that mine was a wise cat, for she had come 
to his tent and sat quietly down for her foot to be exainined, 
and have its usual bandaging. She was watched to see what 
she would do the next morning ; but she declined wasting her 
time scratching for me, and went straight to the doctor’s tent 
and scratched there. She was a very affectionate animal ; and 
it was absurd to see her following me all over the camp with 
her tail carried stiff in the air.’’ 


DOING GOOD. 


A few years since, a wealthy gentleman of Paris, who lived in 
idleness, at length became weary of life, and left his house one 
evening, with the intention of drowning himself in the river 
Seine ; it being yet twilight when he arrived at its bark, he 
concluded to walk about a short time, till it was darker, so 
that he should not be discovered. While thus engaged, he 
put his hand in his pocket, and felt a purse, which was filled, 
with gold; he concluded to go and find some poor family, 
and give it to them, as it would du no one any good, if 
he cast himself into the river with the money. He soon 
found a dwelling that bespoke poverty within; he entered 
it, and there he beheld the mother ot the family stretched 
on a bed of sickness, and six children in rags, and crying for 
bread. He gave them his purse of gold, and immediately their 
tears of sorrow were transformed into teara of joy; and their 
gratitude was so ardent and simple to their benefactor, as 
to fill his heart with joy and peace ; and he exclaimed, ‘* I did 
not know that there was so much happiness in doing good. I 
abandon the idea of killing myself. and will devote the remnant 
of my life to doing good.’’ He did so, and was much distin- 
guished for his deeds of benevolence. 


RALPH’S CHRISTMAS. . 


How the bleak wind whistled down the moor, and how cold 
felt little Ralph, as he hurried towardsthe village of Blentley, 
on Christmas eve. 

_It was as much as the little fellow could do to stand against 
the furious blast ; but he carried a stout heart underneath his 
plaid waistcoat, thin and poor as it was ; and, with a sick sister 
at home, he was determined to reach the apothecary’s before 
the store was closed, and carry back to suffering Annie the 
medicine she so much needed. 

The quaint old Scotch town was alive with visitors when 
Ralph reached its outskirts, and while engaged in watching its 
busy inhabitants the puor boy forgot that he was both cold and 
hungry, for he had never seen such heautifu) shops before, and 
could not be tired while peering within their bright windows. 
Garlands of holly, with their bright red berries, encircled dolls 
of every description, in their gay holiday costumes, while every 
imaginable toy little Ralph confidently believed he had now saw 
before him 

Ever and anon some happy child would issue from the doors, 
Jaden with gifts, while the grown people seemed to have more 
bundles than they could carry. Mverywhere were to be seen 
tall Christmas trees, which Ralph well knew were soon to be 
laden with beautiful balls and flags, horns of eugar-plums, and 
fine fruits of every description. 

It made his little heart ache, to think of all the happiness in 
store far hundreds of children that night; but it was not 
his own fate alone that he deplored, for Ralph was an unselfish 
child, and desired gifts more fur the dear ones at home than for 
himself. 

At last the tired boy reached the apothecary’s and having care- 
fully placed the bottle of medicine within his pocket, he sat 
down on a stone near a store to take a parting glance at all the 
treasures within. -He felt sad enough before, but the sight of 
two boys, one with a fine new sleigh, just such as he had often 
wished to ride his little sister on, and the other with a splendid 
pair of skates, which to use one single day himself would be the 
greatest of treats, quite overpowered him; and, thinking him- 
self entirely alone, the little fellow sobbed aloud. 

‘* Heigho! What's all this noise about !’’ saida strange but 
pleasant-looking gentleman to the boy, as he patted him on the 
shoulder, and told him to stand up like a man and say what 
ailed him. 

Poor Ralph felt shy enough when accosted by a real gentle 
man, in a fur coat and cap and carrying a gold-headed cane, 
which must have cost a mint of money. But poor as the child 
was, he had been well trained by a mother who had taught her 
son good manners ; so he did not hang his head and look sheep- 
ish, nor did he tell a lie, which he knew would be a great sin 
against his heavenly Father. 

When the grand gentleman bade him speak, he did so. ‘I 
was crying, sir, because everybody keeps Christmas but us. 
Father is dead and sister is sick, and we have no money for 
presents, and I was only wishing we could have some,”’ replied 
the brave bov, as he manfully brushed away the tears that 
he could not keep from chasing each other down his cheeks. 

** Is that all?’* said the pleasant-looking gentleman ; ‘‘ and 
do you think you would be happy if you had as many presents 
as you could carry? Well now, come into this store, and tell 
me what you like best.’’ 

Could it be possible that Ralph might actually enter the charm- 
ed building, and look at all those splendid gifts! Yes. and 
handle them also ; for the storekeeper was only too happy to 
display his treasures to the good Mr. McDonald, the richest 
man in all Blentley. 

It took a good half-hour to lade the child, who, to his praise 
be it said, when left tomake his own choice, selected most for 
the dear ones at home. At first, his choice was among the 
modest gifts; but his companion insisted thatthe boy should 
take just what he liked; and sven a warm cloak and hood for 
mother, a new dress for Annie, toys for the boys, and the pret- 
tiest of dolls for his little baby sister were placed in the collec- 
tion; while his kind benefactor added a fine sleigh and a pair of 
skates for himself, exactly similar to those he had so envied. 

As the grateful boy realized that these fine gifts were his 
own, he could scarcely express his thanks,and he threw his 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


arms around his new friend, with a heart too full for words. 

** Will mother welcome me, toot’’ said Mr. McDonaid as 
he drove the child home over the desolate moor, in his own fine 
coach. 

‘* Indeed she will,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and here we are at the 
door ”’ 

It touched the good man’s heart, to see the real poverty 
within, which he thanked God for enabling him to relieve. 

‘* Now we shall all keep Christmas, ’’ said little Ralph, as 
he and his brothers danced around the table which the stranger's 
bounty had filled ; for within the coach were stowed away hams 
and bacon, and every variety of fruit and candies, to be brought 
forth at-his command. 

Little Annie was raised from her couch, to join in the festi- 
vities, nor did the rich stranger hesitate to unite with them at 
the joyous supper, and wish them all a merry Christmas, before 
he took his departure. 

How the inmates of the cottage thanked him in their hearts, 
and how happy he felt himself, my little readers can readily im- 
agine, 

At this season, when so many are unable to keep Christ- 
mas, let us all try to make at least one family happy, and then 
we shall delight in this joyous season, and be really happy our- 
selves. —Mrs. G. N. Richardson, in Child at Home. 


THE YOUNG MERCHANTS. 


Two country Jads came at an early hour to a market town, 
and arranging their Jittle stands, sat down to wait for custom- 
ers. One was furnished with fruits and vegetables of the boy’s 
own cultivation, and the other supplied with lobsters and fish. 
The market hours passed along, and each little merehant saw 
with pleasure his stores steadily decreasing, and an equivalent 
in silver shining in his little money cup. The last melon lay 
on Harry’s stand, when a gentleman came by, and placing his 
hand upon it, said : 

n What a fine, large melon! 

1) 

‘*The melon is the Jast [ have, sir; and though it looks 
very fair, there is an unsound spot in it,’’ said the boy, turning 
it over. 

‘© So there is,’’ said the man; ‘ [think I will not take it. 
But,’’ he added, luoking into the boy’s fine, open countenance, 
‘* is it very business-like to point out the defects of your fruit 
to customers! ’’ 

‘It is better than being dishonest,’’ said the boy, modestly. 

‘6 You are right, little fellow ; always remember that prin- 
ciple, and you will find favor with God and man also. I shall 
remember your little stand in the future.”’ 

‘¢ Are those lobsters fresh ?’’ he continued, turning to Ben 
Williams 

‘6 Yes, sir; fresh this morning. I caught them myself,”’ 
was the reply ,; and a purchase being made, the gentleman went 
away. 

‘© Harry, what a fool you were to show the gentleman that 
spot in the melon. Now you can take it home for vour pains, 
ot throw it away. How much wiser is he about those lobsters 
I caught yesterday? Sold them for the same price I did the 
fresh ones. He would never have looked at the melon until he 


What do you ask for it, my 


(had gone away.”’ 


‘' Ben, 1 would not tell a lie, or act one either, for twice 
what Ihave earned this morning. Besides, I shall be better 
off in the end; for I have gained a customer and you have lost 
one.”’ 


‘¢ Who are the meek?’’ Thechild answered, ‘‘ Those who 
give soft answers to rough questions.” 


Two country attorneys overtaking a wagoner on the road, 
thinking to break a joke with him, asked him why his fore horse 
was 80 fat, and the rest so lean. The wagoner, knowing them 
to be limbs of the law, replied: ** That the fore hoss was a 
lawyer and the rest were his clients.’’ 


Love is such an affection as cannot so properly be said to 
be in the soul, as the soul to be in that.— South. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER. 


*T was the eve before Christmas, ‘‘ Good night "’ had been said, 


And Annie and Willie had crept into bed ; 

There were tears on their pillows, and tears in their eves, 
And each little bosom was heaving with sighs, 

For to-night their stern father’s command had been given, 
That they should retire precisely at seven 

Instead of at eight; for they troubled him more 

With questions unheard of, than ever before. 

He told them he thought this delusion a sin, 

No such being as ‘ Santa Claus’ ever had been; 

And he hoped after this, he should never more hear 
How he scrambled down thimneys, with presents each year. 
And this was the reason that two little heads 

So restlessly toss’d on their soft downy beds. 
FKight—nine—and the clock on the steeple toll‘d ten; 
Not a word had been spoken between them till then ; 
When Willie’s sad face from the blanket did peep, 

And whispered ‘‘ Dear Annie, is you fast asleep?”’ 

** Why no, brother Willie,” a sweet voice replies, 

** [’ve been trying in vain, but I can’t shut my eyes, 

For somehow it makes me sorry, because 

Dear papa has said there is no ‘ Santa Claus.’ 

Now we know that there is—and it can’t be denied, 

For he came every year befure mamma died. 

But then I’ve been thinking that she used to pray ; 

And God would hear everything inamma would say. 

And perhaps she asked Him to send ‘ Santa Claus’ here, 
With the sack full of presents he brought every year. ”’ 
** Well, why can’t we pray dest as mamma did then, 
And ask Dod to send him with presents aden ?”’ 

‘* I've been thinking so, too’’—and without a word more, 
Foar little bare feet bounded out on the floor, 

And two tiny hands were clasped to each breast. 

‘> Now, Willie, you know, we must firmly believe 

That the presents we ask fur we’re sure tu receive ; 

Youu must wait just as still till I say the ‘ Amen,’ 

And by that you will know that your turn has come then. 
Daar Jesus, look duwao on my brother and me, 

And grant us the favor we’re asking of Thee, 
I want a wax dolly, a tea-set and ring, 

And an ebuny work-box that shuts with a spring ; 
Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 
That * Santa Claus’ loves us far better than he, 
Don't let him get tretful and angry again 
At dear brother Willie and Annie—Amen! ”’ 
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‘¢ Please, Desus, ’et ‘Santa Taus’ tum down to-night 
And bring us some presents before it is ‘ight ; 

[ want he should dive me a nice little sled, 

With bright shining runners, and all painted "ed— 

A box full of tandy, a book and a toy, 

Amen, and then, Desus, I'll be a dood boy.’’ 

Their prayers being ended, they raised up their heads, 
Aud with hearts light and cheerful, again sought their beds. 
‘They were soon lost in slumber, both peaceful and deep, 
And with fairies in Dreamland were roaming in sleep. 
Eight—nine—and the little French clock had struck ten. 
Ere the father had thought of his children again. 

He seems now to hear Annie’s halt-suppressed sigh, 
An‘! to see the big tears stand in Willie’s blue eye. 

** I was harsh with my darlings, ’’ he mentally said, 

‘¢ And I should not have sent them so early to bed ; 
But, then I was troubled, my feelings found vent, 

For bank stock to-day has gone down ten per cent. 

But, of course, they've forgotten their troubles ere this, 
And that I denied them the thrice asked-for kiss; 

But just to make sure, I[’|| steal up to their door, 

For | never spoke harsh to my darlings before.’* 

So saying, he softly ascended the stairs, 

And arrived at the door, to hear both their prayers ; 
His Annie’s ** bless papa,’’ draws forth the big tears, 
And Willie’s grave promise falls sweet on his ears. 

‘* Strange, strange, |’d forgotten, ’* said he, with a sigh, 
‘* How I longed, when a child, to have Christmas draw nigh. 
I}! atone fur my harshness,’’ he inwardly said, 

‘‘ By answering their prayers ere | sleep in my bed.”* - 
Then he turn’d to the stairs, and sotily wentdown, 
Threw off velvet slippers and silk dressing gown, 
Donned hat, coat and bouts, and was out in the street 
A millionnaire—facing the cold, driving sleet ; 

Nor stopped he, until he had bought everything, 

To the box fall of candy, the tiny gold ring ; 

Indeed he kept adding sv much to his store 

That the various presents outnumbered a score, 

Then homeward he turned, with his holiday load, 

And with Aunt Mary’s help, in the nursery ;twas stowed 
Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine tree 

By the side of a table, spread out for her tea! 

A work-box, well filled, in the centre was laid, 

And on it the ring for which Annie had prayed ; 

There were balls, dogs and horses, books pleasing to 
And birds of all colors were perched in the tree ; 
While ‘‘Santa Claus,’’ laughing stood up in the tor 

As if getting ready more presents to drop. 

And as the fond father the picture surveyed 

He tho’t for his trouble he'd been amply repaid, 

And he said to himself, as he bnisbed! off a tear 

‘* 7’m happier to-night than I’ve been for a yea 

I’ve enjoyed more true pleasure than ever befo 
Whatcare I if bank stock fell ten per cent. v 
Hereafter, I'll make it a rule, | believe, 

To have * Santa Claus’ visit us each Christ 

So thinking, he gently extinguished the lis 

And tripped down the stairs to retire for t’ 

As soon as the beams of the bright morni 

Put the darkness to flight, and the stars 

Four little blue eyes out of sleep opene 

And at the same moment the presents 

Then out of their beds they sprang w 

And the very gifts pray’d for were al’ 

They laughed and they cried, in the 

And shouted for ‘* Papa ’’ to come 

What presents ‘‘ Santa Claus ’’ br 

(Just the things that they wanted 

** And now,’’ added Annie, in v 

** You’ ll believe there’s a ‘ San 

While dear little Willie climb 

Determined no secret between 

And told in soft whispers hor ‘ 

That their blessed mamma, 1 

Used to kneel down and pre 

And that God up in Heave 

‘¢ Then we dot up and pr 
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And God answered our prayer, now wasn't he doug ?”’ 
‘* | should say that he was, if he sent you all these, 
And knew just what presents my children would please, 
(Well, well, let him think so, the dear little elf, 

? Twould he cruel to tell him I did it myself.) ’’ 

Blind father! who caused your stern heart to relent 
And the hasty words spuken so soon to repent? 

’T was the Being who bade you steal softly up stairs, 
And made you His agent to answer their prayers. 


A LITTLE LIGHT AND WHAT IT DID. 


Jean Ingelow tells, in her simple, easy way, a pretty story 
about a light in a window and the good work it accomplished. 
Off the coast of one of the Orkney Islands, and right opposite 
the harbor stood a lonely rock, against which, in stormy nights, 
the boats of returning fishermen often struck and were lust. 
Fifty years ago there lived on this island a young girl ina cot- 
tage with her father; and they loved each other very tenderly. 
One stormy night the father was away on the sea in his fisher- 
man’s boat, and though his daughter watched for him in much 
fear and trouble yet he did not come home. His boat, as he 
sought the harbor, had struck against the Lonely Rock and 
gone down. In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s orphan did 
not think of herself alone. She was scarcely more than a child, 
humble, poor and weak; but she said in her heart that, while 
she lived, no more boats should be Jost on the Lonely Rock if a 
light shining through her window would guide them safely into 
the harbor. And so, after watching by the body of her father, 
according to the custom of her people, she laid down and slept 
through the day; but, when night fell, arose, and lighted a 
candle, placed it in the window of her cottage, so that it might 
be seen by any fisherman coming in from the sea and guide him 
safely into the harbor. She sat by the candle all night and 
trimmed it, and spun, but when the day dawned, she went to 
bed and slept. As many hanks as she had spun before for her 
daily bread she had spun still, and one over, to buy her nightly 
candle ; and from that time to this, for fifty years, through 
youth, maturity and old age, she has turned night into day, 
and in the snow etorms of winter, through driving mists, decep- 
tive moonlight, and solemn darkness, that northern harbor has 
never been without the light of her candle. 

How many lives she has saved by this candle, and how many 
meals she won by it fur the starving boatmen, it 1s impussible to 
say. How many dark nights the fishermen, depending on it, 
have gone forth, cannot now be told. There it stood, regular 
as a light-house, steadily as constant care could make it. Al- 
ways brighter when daylight waned, the fisherman had only to 
keep it constantly in view, and he was safe ; there was but one 
thing to intercept it, and that wasthe Rock. However far they 
might go out to sea, they had only to bear down for that lighted 
window, and they were sure of a safe entrance to the harbor. 


Thus ends our beautiful story of a useful life. The readers of 
the Ancex will be pleased to learn of a light, amid the dark- 
ness, that appeared in the person of John, the Apustle of Peace, 
in Europe, six hundred years ago. Three hundred years of 
almost constant war had desolated those fair lands, when John 
commenced his pacific mission. He raised the standard of 
Peace, and with masterly eloquence, moved the masses of peo- 
ple to rally around it. At one time he addressed many thou- 
sands from these words of Jesus: ‘‘ My peace I give unto you, 
my peace I leave with you.”” He spoke of the miseries of war 
and the blessedness of peace, Christ's Peace. Surely a great 
light shone amid the darkness in John, the Apostle of Peace. 


WHAT THE MICROSCOPE REVEALS. 


Lewenboeck tells us of an insect seen with the microscope, 
of which twenty-seven millions would only equal a mite. 

Insects of various kinds may be seen in the cavities of a 
grain of a sand. 

Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves and fruit. - 
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Butterflies are fully feathered. 

Hairs are hollow tubes. 

The surface of our bodies is covered with scales like a fieh ; 
a single grain of sand would cover one hundred and fifty of 
these scales, and yet a scale covers five hundred pores.— 
Through these narrow openings the perspiration torces itself 
like water through a sieve. 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a world of living creat- 
ures, swimming with as much liberty as whales in the sea. 

Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on it, like cows in 
a meadow. 


WHAT A GLASS OF WINE DID. 


The Duke of Orleans was the eldest son of King Louis 
Philippe, and inheritor of whatever rights his father could 
transmit. He was a very noble young man—physically noble. 
His generous qualities had made him universally popular. One 
morning he invited a few of his companions to breakfast, as he 
was about to depart from Paris to join his regiment. In the 
conviviality of the hour he drank a little too much wine. He 
did not become intoxicated; he was not in any respect a dissi- 
pated man; his character was Jofty and noble; but in that 
joyous hour he drank just one glass too much. In taking the 
parting glass he slightly lost the balance of his body and his 
mind. Bidding adieu to his cumpanions, he entered his carriage ; 
but for that one glass of wine he would have kept his seat. He 
leaped from his carriage; but for that one glass of wine he 
would have alighted on his feet lis head struck the pave- 
ment. Senseless and bleeding, he was taken into a beer-shap 
near by, and died. That extra glass of wine overthrew the 
Orleans dynasty, confiscated their property of one hundred 
millions of doliars, and sent the whole family into exile. 


ONE MORE WORD. 


We send to the dear friends of the ANceL our Christmas 
number. This closes the present volume. We intend our 
next volume (1878) shall surpass preceding ones. We have 
no paid agents, and cannot offer premiums, as our paper goes 
out at cost. The ANGEL goes to many families, and to many 
Sabbath Schools, and is largely ordered for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. With the earnest effurt of each reader and friend, our 
circulation could be greatly increased, and the seeds of peace 
he sown widely over the land. 

Friends, please examine our terms below, do some noble 
work fur one of the best of causes, and respond early in 
money and words of cheer. 

Your friend for Peace, 
H. C. DUNHAM. 
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fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us at this hour. 
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We present above a specimen uf a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictonal and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelupes has been reduced tu 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, anc $ 3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 


over the Continent. . 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
[t is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no goud cause 
can live and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can money be put, than to forward goud causes? Peace is a 
much-needed refurm, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause promy.t 
attention tu this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Suciety such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace atténd aj] efforta to banish war from 
the nations and give peace to mankind. D. 
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charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
hation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
henevolent.”’ | 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. John H. Aughey, St. Louis, Mo, 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., New York. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, lll. 

Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. , 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. 

R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Il. 

John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. 

Hon. Wm. R. Marshail, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, lowa. % 
Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary. 


Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mase. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 

Amasa Walker, LL. D., North Brookfield, Mass. 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. . 
Hon. G@. Washington Warren, 

Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N.S, 

John 8. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.8. 

D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. 8. 

M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N. 8. 

Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. S. 

Jay Covuke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. 

Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel Willetts, New York. 

Josagph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 

Rev Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hon, John Q. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington. 


We think it deserves, as it certainly 
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New SERIES. 


THE SEVEN-FOLD PROMISE. 


BY E. P. WESTON. 
To him that overcometh—Rev. II. and III. 


Q tempted soul be thou the conqueror! 
Satan would sift thee; gather then thy strength 
From the old armory of truth, and stand, 
Tried yet triumphant in the mighty strife. 
“To him that overcometh!?’ Mark thou well 
The seven-fuld promise of the great AMEN, 
Down the far ages from the Apocalypse 
As with a trumpet pealing to thine ear. 
To him that overcometh shall be given 
To eat of life’s fair tree—the immortal fruit 
That ripens in the Paradise of God ! 
On him that conquereth no second death 
Shall lay the finger of its terrible touch, 
To quench the immortal vigor that shall flow 
Through his rapt soul forever. Overcome! 
For he that overcometh shall receive 
The hidden manna that shall feast the soul 
Ev’n as with ‘‘angels’ tood;’’ and he shall wear 
The white stone of his Saviour’s love engraved 
With the dear name that love alone can read! 
Aye, io the triumphs of his blessed Lord, 
When he shal! rise to tread the nations down, 
The nations that have spurned him, shall the saint 
That conquereth partake. Though scouted once, 
Hunted on mountain cliffs or hidden in caves, 
He shall come forth triumphant in his turn,— 
For he hath mastered in the spirit-war 
The powers of darkness, and shall wear henceforth 
Brightness and beauty like the morning star | 
And he that overcometh shall be cluthed 
In the white raiment of the glorified, 
And read his name unblotted on the page 
Ot Life's fair record, while his Savior’s voice 
Shall euund it to the listening ear of Heaven. 
Aye, more: in the grand temple of the skies 
He shall be made a pillar of grace and strength, 
Written in glory with the name of God, 
And with the name of New Jerusalem. 
And from its blessedness go no more out! 
O thou that overcomest, is there mure 
To crown thy victory? Can thy staggered faith 
Grasp the high promise of the Crucified, 
That he who overcometh shall receive, 
Not the mere treasures of the Universe,— 
Not the vast raptures that a seraph feels,— 
But the amazing glory to be throned 
With his Redeemer in celestial light! 
O tempted soul, if thou hast but an ear, 
Let the Jarze promise of thy Savior come 
With its full blessing to thy faltering heart, 
And nerve thee with the strength that overcomes ! 


o 


It is in the minute circumstances of a man’s conduct that we 
are to inquire fur his real character. In these he is under the 
influence of his natural disposition, and acts from hineelf; 
while in his more open and important actions he may be drawn 
by public opinion, and many other external motives, from that 
bias which his disposition would have taken. 


BOSTON, JAN. AND FEB., 1878. 
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For The Advocate of Peace. 


LIVERPOOL PEACE SOCIETY. 


BY A. B. HAYWARD, ESQ., 
Honorable Secretary Liverpool Peace Society. 


To Eoiror ‘* ADVOCATE OF Peace”’,— 


I am favored with your impression for this month, the read- 
ing of which I have greatly enjoyed, and have been greatly in- 
terested in. 1 observe you have found a corner for our list of 
debates, and it occurred to me that your readers would be pleased 
to have a short account of our campaign so fat. 

Well, Sir, it shall be short, but if possible racy, for we do not 
remember a more lively, energetic, earnest or successful time. 
We have. indeed, to du with some societies the large majority 
of whose members have beforehand made up their minds to vote 
against peace principles, right or wrong, and who virtually 849, 
‘© We are nol open tu conviction; ’’ but outside of these, a fringe 
of really thoughtful young men are found who ponder, weigh, 
and inwardly adjudicate our theme on its ments; and this 
thoughtful margin is trom time to time adding valuable assist- 
ance to‘our ranks. Nor are the non-obstante men unmoved, for 
maugre their brave determination to stand still, they are put for- 
ward a stage, nolens volens, and drift towards peace principles 
by imperceptible motion. 

We find too, Sir, that though (in many societies) years af0, 
the difficulty was to keep back the men rushing to the front, the 
difficulty now is to get men to oppose our views. This is @ 
youd omen, and this session we observe the same thing very 
markedly.° 

We have some difficulty with those who stand on technical 
points and say, ‘* Humanity is all very well, Philanthropy very 
commendable, and ‘ Peace on earth’ very desirable; but prove 
to us that your principles are logical, truthful and practicable.” 
We lash ourselves alongside these men, Sir, nor leave them till 
fairly ‘* conquered to their gain.”’ 

Maintaining the old Latin proverb, ‘* S! vis pacem para bellum,’’ 
one society stoutly asserted its application to every period of 
time and every nation under heaven. They bore down with 
their best men and their strongest arguments on the peace posi- 
tion, expecting it to fall a ready and easy prey to such artillery 
practice; but proudly and firmly stood the citadel] of Peace, 
which in return fired volley after volley of Azstoric, scriptural, 
logical, philosophic shot and shell proofs into the warrior ranks, 
which presently drove in every outpost, carried every redoubt, 
siormed every citadel, and at length compelled unconditional 
surrender. 

Equally vigorous, and no less successful, our effort in a 
neighboring town of 30,000 inhabitants, when attacked in our 
redoubt No. 18, and named, ** The futility of attempting the 
suppression of evil by evil.”’ Our opponents fired a heavy shot 
frum a 50-ton gun called, ‘* War in certain circumstances not 
an evil;’’ and with great blaze aad much thunder atten pted 
vur ruin. Against our solid ramparts that shot was split into 
countless frayments, and the real difficulty was to find where 
we had been hit 

Invited to Waterloo (near Liverpool), not the old batile-field, 
Sir,— we were told to hope for the best, but prepare for the 
worst.— fur there Russia intended to rindicate her right to de- 
claré war azainst Turkey. Less noise, but more sapping and 
mining took place here, and very ably our enemies pushed the 
siege. We are old soldiers, Mr. Editor, and though peace 
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men are not unaccustomed to war. We made no sign till the 
decisive moment, when springing on the foe we impaled him 
on our old and tried arm —the logical bayonet — and scattered 
the vaunting host amid a storm of rejoicings, that our weapons 
were made of sense and not of steel. 

A busy town some fifteen miles away, burned with martial ar- 
dor to capture our citadel No. 7, called, ** The unsound princi- 
fe of war to secure peace.’? Some very heavy cavalry opened the 

attle, and presently shot and shell began to fly. Altogether 
too vigorous, it was soon ovey; and breathless and panting, 
when we directed against these rash warriors a steady, sharp, 
relentless, logical fire, they loudly called for quarter which we 
at once granted, and also graced with some very valuable infor- 
mation, ‘‘ free gratis and for nothing.”’ 

A valiant cohort stationed about four miles from Liverpool, 
asked us to witness the blowing up of our fortress No. 12, 
named, ** War’s injustice and Christ’s example.’? New gun- 
hery and strange arms were employed in this engagement, and 
a system which even war itself condemns was adopted, namely. 
calling a parley and then firing on the unsuspecting flag! But 
though amid the fire and smoke, the bluster and blaze, some 
imagined that No. 12 fortress was blown away, it was after- 
wards found to have been entirely undamaged and solid as ever: 
its noble flag was fiving in graceful waves of triumph over 
every foe, and to the joy of every friend. 

We have an old tower No. 8, called, ‘* Honor with decline of 
challenge to war,’’ which was fiercely assailed by a strong 
Welch regiment, who revived in the attack the ancient Greek 
fire (in the face,) very hard to bear. The defenders of the old 
tower were half suffocated by the sulphur fumes, but taking to 
the open field revived so rapidly in the fresh air, that with double 
energy they tackled the foe hand to hand with the broadeword of 
reason and of truth so manfully that they not only held their own, 
but exturted from their opponents plaudits for meritorious coor- 
age and unconquerable valor. 

I have, Sir, six or seven more AcTIONS to give you account 
of, i at present time fails me, please to expect them at a fut- 
ure day. 

87, Grove Road, Rock Ferry, 

near Laverpoul, Faglend: i 


A BURMAN PRINCESS. 


BY MRS. HILLS. 


Dr. Judson, in one of his excursions on the river Selwyn, in 
Burmah, stopped at a village on its banks. A tall, fine looking 
woman was standing near the place of Janding. Approaching 
her, he offered her his hand and enquired for her health. 

‘© Well, my lord,’’ she replied. In a few moments, being 
called back to the boat, he left her with his blessing. The wo- 
man was amazed. Never before had any man shown her such 
courtesy. Though a princess, yet, because she was a woman, 
she had been always treated asa s/ave. Soon her brothers came, 
and she said to them, ‘* I have seen one of the sons of God. 
He is amanof Peace.’ ‘Did he speak !’’ ‘* Yes, he offered 
‘me his hand.’’ ‘‘ Did you take the hand of the foreigner?’ 
** Yes, for he looked like an angel.’? The brothers took her 
home to her husband, who was the prince or chief of the pro- 
vince. He was very angry with her and beat her That aight 
she was called tu a heathen ceremony, but she said, ‘* No, no. 
Ever since I wasa child, I have served Satan and Gaudamna, 
and they have never prevented my husband from beating me. 
This man spoke to me kindly and gave me his hand. His 
God must be ¢he God. Hereafter I worship him.’? That 
night she began to pray to the unknown God of the white 
foreigner. Her prayer was this, ** Mighty Judge, Father Gud, 
Lord God, Uncle or Honorable God, Righteous One, in the 
heaverts, in the earth, in the mountains, in the seus, in the north, 
in the south, in the east, in the west, pity me, I pray. Show 
me thy glory that | may know who thon art’ For five long 

ears, she offered this prayer, never once making offerings to 
idols or demons, when a missionary came to her beautitul vil- 
lage. She ran to him and sat at his feet for nine days, joyfully 
receiving the bread from heaven and the water of life offered 
her. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
TWO PICTURES. 
BY REV. DANIEL SAWYER. 
THE WORLD AT PEACE. 


No calls for costly war preparations. Great international 
friendship. No lack of Jaburers on farms and in workshops. 
Constant accumulations of wealth. No weeping for slaughb- 
tered friends. Few cripples tor life. Very few widows and 
orphans. The revenue of nations plenty. The river of com- 
merce broad and deep, full banks, and constantly flowing. All 
civil, educational and religious institutions highly prosperous. 
All branches of benevolence progressive, free from obstrue- 
tions. None need fear of coming to want. No need of pris- 
ons and almshouses. The whole world in a smiling aspect. 


THE WORLD IN ARMB. 


Justice excluded; i)l-will and strife prevail. The wealth of 
nations wasted upon forts, navy-yards and arsenals, standing 
armies and navies. ‘* Nation lilting up sword against nation.’’ 
The most healthy young men called away from the honest pur- 
suits of life. The wealth of the world swallowed up, and na- 
tions groan under enormous debts. Weeping widows and or- 
phans abound. Cripples numerous walk the streets. The 
current of nationa) wealth dried up. All civil, educational 
and religious institutions exceedingly crippled. <All branches 
of benevolence move heavily. Great increase of pauperism 
and crime. Prisons and almshouses full. The wide world 
sit in gloom and sorrow. 


THE INTERESTS OF PEACE. 


In unveiling the statue of Cobden, at Bradford, England, 
not long ago, that sagacious and practica) Englishman, John 
Bright, made an address in which he reviewed British foreign 
policy for the past generation, and showed that there had not 
been a single difficulty between great powers in all that time 
when there had not been a war party in England urging the 
government of that country to interfere. He goes back to 
1830, when the French under Charles X., captured Algiers. 
At that time it was said that France was making the Med- 
iterranean a French lake, and was disturbing the balance of 
power. ‘*Yet,’’ says Mr. Bright, ‘‘ten days after the capture of 
Algiers, the King of France was a refugee on the shores of 
this island, and from that time to this Algiers has been a 
costly burden to the French people.’? Mr. Bright said he did 
not doubt that in the forty-seven years since that transaction, 
France has spent one hundred millions of pounds as the result 
of this possession of Algeria, and that it has cost more than a 
hundred thousand French lives, and yet France is not stronger 
to-day, and the balance of power is not in the smallest degree 
disturbed by the conquest of Algiers by France. The great 
Quaker statesman clearly demonstrated that the war party of 
England has been the party of wrung and folly, and the peace 
party the party of wisdum and of national prosperity. Mr. 
Bright warmly commended the grand sentiment which Lord 
Derby uttered the other day: ‘We must always remember 
that the greatest British interest is the interest of peace.’’ 

This sentiment is as true of all countries as of Great Britain, 
Even as great a power as Russia may find that peace with 
as weak a power as Turkey would have been more to her real 
interests than war. She may finally succeed in bringing 
Turkey to a better mind in the treatment of her Christian sub- 
jecta, but it is probable enough when she comes to count the 
cost that she will discover that this ubject might have been ac- 
complished more economical]y and perhaps more effectively.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


If you wish to make yourself agreeable to any one, talk as 
much as you please about his or her affairs, and as jittle aa pos- 
sible about your own. People are such downright egotists 


themselves, that they cannot tolerate egotism in others. 
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For The Advocate of Peace. 
NUTS FOR THE PEACE SOCIETY TO CRACK. 


BY REV. J. D. BENGLESS, A. M, 
Chaplain in the United States Navy. 
Me. Evrror,— 


I find in your excellent Anvocate the following, which is a 
typical paragraph ; 

‘© Tue Way tHe Money Goes is illustrated by the 81-ton 
gun which cost $50,000 to make at Woolwich, while the gun- 
powder used in proof experiments cost $ 10,000, the barge to 
remove the gun to Shoeburyness cost $11,500, and the crane 
to lift it cost $40,000. Each round fired in active service wil] 
cost $ 125.’’ 


In your most interesting editorial correspondence from 
Antwerp I find the following: 


“It requires much faith, indeed, to lead a body of men to 
meet in this city, to labor for peace principles, at the very 
moment nations are straining their finantes to the edge of 
bankruptcy to keep standing armies and navies, of such cost 
and size as the world has scarce ever seen before. What 
matter our deliberations here, when in Prussia, yonder, 
seventeen thousand men are employed at the Krupp foundry 
making implements of war, and seventy-five engines drive the 
lathes and the most powerful steam hammers in the world 
smite the forge in making these vast cannon that at one dis- 
charge may send to death half a regiment.”’ 


Now is not this first paragraph most admirably answered in 
the second! Simply substituting the \WWoolwich gun for one of 
the 100-ton Krupp guns, and is it not plain that the itemized 
expenditure of $111,500, which this gun cost, is just so much 
money taken from the rich who pay the taxes and distributed 
among the 17,000 men employed in the Krupp foundry, and 
the other thousands and even tensof thousands whe mine the 
ore and coal, and quarry the limestone, and build the railroads 
and cars for their transportation from the mines and quarries 
to the foundries and the other tens of thousands who from the 
raw material in the mountains to the finished productions, build 
the 75 engines that drive the thousands of lathes and punches and 
drills and planers and furges, and back of this manufacture those 
hammers and blowers and lathes and drills aud punches and 
planers and béltings and shaftings and pulleys, and that pre- 
pare the material and erect the buildings in which all this 
work is done. So too, the $125, which each round fired 
in active service will cost, is it not simply the cost of labor 
in producing the powder and the shot, and is not every dollar 
of it distributed among peaceful artisans and laborerst In a 
single word, is not this entire peace argument based upon the 
cost of war a simple imposition practised upon human cre- 
dulityt And have not the advocates of **Peace on earth and 
goud will to men’’ quite enough weapons in their peaceful 
armory without using this worn-out breech-bursted thing 
which shoots backwards quite as dangerously as it does 
forwards t 

Again, as to the matter of the ‘“‘nations straining their 
finances to the edge of bankruptcy to keep standing armies 
and navies at such cost and size,’ etc. Is not this simply the 
8i-ton gun multiplied a few thousand times. by reason of the 
increased number of men required to construct and man its 
duplicates, and to construct and man the ships to carry them, 
and tw produce and transport the supplies fur these men! In 
short, is it not the entire expenditure tur war with the compara- 
tively trifling deduction of the pay of armies and navies, a simple 
process by which governments take the property of the rich 
and distribute it among the poor, at the same time developing 
and encouraging the peaceful industries of the country. 

Lastly, concerning the Russo-Turkish war. ‘lhe Moham- 
medan religion is a religiun of conquest. To propagate and 


and has its being. Its entire code of morals, and the founda- 
tion of the aystem of which it is the head and front, rest upon 
this idea. Christianity in all the varied types of its adherents. 
from the iconistic ritualism of the Eastern Church to the pure 
orthodoxy and evangelistic simplicity of WUoctors Goodell, 
Dight and Hamlin, have been peacefully confronting Islam 
and the sword of Othman, whenever the sword of civilized 
Europe would support and protect it in so doing, through by- 
gone centuries down to the present time, and I venture to 
inquire what efficient service has been rendered in the work of 
establishing peace principles among the Turks. Did the as- 
sembled wisdom of the Peace Conference sitting at Antwerp 
succeed in proposing or devising a single measure that its most 
sanguine advocate would have thought worth carrying to the 
palace of the Seraskier at Constantinople? From the day that 
Mohammed received his pretended revelations at Medina to de- 
fend and propagate his faith by holy war, has there ever been 
a moment when any argument other than the sword has 
weighed a feather with the rulers of Islam! 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. A. B. Hayward, the Honorable Secretary of the Liver- 
pool Peace Society, has prepared the following resolutions, em- 
bodying the principles of the Peace Suciety, fur debate with 
Lietrary Societies: — Resolved, — 


1.—That, All international differences may be arranged 
without appealing ta arms, 

2.—That, Hritish interests cannot require this country to in- 
tervene by force of arms in the Eastern dispute. 

3.—That, War is the survival of barbaric action in civilized 
nations, and of ignorance among peoples. . 

4.—That, For special reasons, Great Britain should be fore- 
most in taking measures for universal demobilization, and in the 
formation of an European Court uf Arbitration. 

5.—That, The permanent influence of a nation depends on 
its moral and political honesty, and not on its military power. 

6 —That, The Christian theory can have but partial devel- 
opment while war is sanctioned. 

7.—That, The doctrine of preparation for war, to secure 
peace, is unsound in principle, and at vasiance with experience. 

8.—That, The inherent power of a thorough Christian poli- 
pen been proved adequate to the preservation of a nation’s 
safety. 

9.—That, War is one of the greatest of evils, and is, there- 
fure, under no circumstances justifiable. 

10.—That, The highest principles of statesmanship would 
be outraged by any participation, on the part of this country, 
in the war in the East. 

11—That, The reproductive capital of this country has 
been, and is, greatly crippled by the war system. 

12.—-That, Defensive war involves acts of injustice, which 
violate the teaching and example of Christ. 

13.—That, loans for war purposes are inconsistent with 
Christianity. 

14.—That, It is impossible 
principles. 

15.—That, The depression of trade is largely owing to the 
immense expenditure entailed by the war system. 

16.—That, The plea of a greater evil than war (if one | 
sari is no justification for the practice of the assumed lesser 
evil. | 

17.—That, The functions of the soldier and the policeman 
essentially differ. | 

18 —That, ‘To attempt the suppression of evil by evil (such 
as war). will resulj in an increase of evils in many forms, and 
will utterly fail in the original design. 


to conduct war on Christian 


Poor little chiJdren! They bring and teach us human beings 
more good than they get returned. How often does the moth. 
er repay this by doing her best to wipe, even before this time, 
the dew of ftesh simplicity from childhood, and make her 


. perpetuate that religion by the sword is the mission and pur-! daughter too svon a woman of the world, as she has been — 
puse of the Otteman Empire, aml fur this it lives and moves| Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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BOSTON, JAN. & FEB., 1878. 


THE ANTWERP CONFERENCE. 
Report oF Dr. Matcom, at a SpPecIAL MEETING 
OF THE Peace Socrety, Dec. 10, .1877. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,— 


In obedience to the vote passed by you last summer, by 
which Hon. Edward S. Tobey and myself were appointed 
delegates to represent the American Peace Society at the 
then approaching Peace Conference at Antwerp, I left this 
city upon August 4th by steamship for Liverpool, and 
reached my destination in safety. I regret that the official 
envagements at home prevented Mr. Tobey from accompa- 
nying me. . 

I may here state that I represented at Antwerp not only 
the American Peace Society, but, also by election as dele- 
gate from those bodies, the American Branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, 
the Universal Peace Union, and the Liverpool Peace Society. 
As I happened to be the only delegate from the above four 
Societies present at Antwerp, it became very evident to me, 
and the samé opinion was expressed to me by prominent 
members of the Conference, that my going was particularly 
fortunate. 

The steamship upon which I embarked at London ascend- 
ed the river Scheldt, and came to her wharf, at Antwerp, 
upon Sunday, August 26th. The city was brilliant with the 
display of flags, banners, devices and triumphal arches in 
commemoration of the three hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of Rubens; and, in these glad tokens, I seemed at 
once to perceive a sort of prophecy of the triumph of peace, 
when the world shall break forth into rejoicings that nations 
learn war no more. 

The Conference had been announced to commence its ses- 
.sions upon Tuesday, August 28th; but, upon reaching Ant- 
werp, I learned that the local committee of preparation had 
delayed the opening of the sessions to Thursday, Aucust 
30th. Having, with my travelling companion, established 
myself at the Hotel St. Antoine, I soon found that delegates 
arrived rapidly from various European countries. I desire 
here to mention, by the way, that my travelling companion 
was Mr. William P. Sheffield, Jr., of Newport, Rhode Island, 
son of Hon. William P. Sheflield, a distinguished member 
of the Rhode Island bar and legislature. Mr. Sheffield, 
having just graduated, as valedictorian of his class, at 
Brown University, was on his way to Paris to study law; 
and, stopping with me at Antwerp, was elected a member of 
the Conference, and will no doubt be a life-long friend of 
the cause of peace. 

* Upon Thursday morning the delegates assembled in’ the 
hall of the splendid old Hotel de Ville, where they were re 


ceived by an address of welcome from the Burgomaster of 
Antwerp. He extended a hearty greeting to the Confer- 
ence, expressed a warm appreciation of the nobleness of its 
undertaking, and hailed with pleasure the signs gathering in 
different quarters and under various forms by which we are 
assured that international law is more and more coming to 
rule the nations, to the ultimate displacement of the sword. 

The Conference opened its sessions with about one hun- 
dred delegates, representing Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Egypt, and the 
United States of America. They represented various influ- 
ential callings, as legislators, jurists, statesmen, clergymen, 
lawyers, professors, philanthropists, bankers, and commer- 
cialmen. I might easily give a long list of illustrious names 
of those present, and enlarge upon the powerful aid they 
vave the Association by their co-operation. The Right Hon. 
Lord O’ Hagan, Jate Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, was 
elected President of the Conference, and made the opening 
address. He spoke with rare eloquence of the origin and 
nature of the Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations, and pronounced a merited eulozy 
upon my honored predecessor in this office, the late Rev. 
James B. Miles, D.D., who, as the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, and by his extraordinary energy and skill, 
brought the Association into existence. In the year 1871, 
while the Geneva Arbitration and the Washington Treaty 
were under consideration, and likely to result in the satisfac- 
tory and peaceful settlement of the serious difficulties 
between Great Britain and the United States, Elihu Burritt, 
and James B. Miles, and Edward S. Tobey concluded to call 
for an international peace meeting, in order to devise some 
method by which law and courts might be substituted for the 
arbitrament of the sword in the settlement of international 
disputes. The eminent and learned philanthropist, Elihu 
Burritt, a Vice-Presideat of the Society, wrote the manu- 
script, which was brought to this office for publication, calling 
the meeting just referred to, though the call itself was the 
joint work of Mr. Burritt and others. It is a high honor to 
this Society that by its officers, and by its moral and pecuni- 
ary co-operation, it should have brought into existence an 
Association representing one of the most important move- 
ments of this generation for the promotion of peace amongst 
nations, of which the Conference at Antwerp was a marked 
expression. 

The sessions of the Conference continued from the 30th of 
August to the 4th of September. The subjects of the papers 
and reports were divided into three classes, namely, Private 
International Law, Public International Law, and Miscet- 
laneous. Under the first head came such themes as these : 
The Mixed Tribunals of Egypt, Foreign Judgments, Bank- 
ruptcy, Patents for Inventions, Trade Marks, Copyright, 
General Average, Bills of Exchange. Under the second 
head came : The Oblivations of Treaties, The Doctrine of 
Continuous Voyages, International Maritime Law, The 
Doctrine of Neutral Waters, Extradition of Criminals, Suc- 
cor to Shipwrecked Mariners, Intercourse between Christian 
and Non-Christian Peoples, The Progress of International 
Law. Under the third head came: A Uniform Monetary 
Standard, Foreign Loans. : These themes were treated by 
eminent men, possessed of learning and experience in their 
several departments, as, for instance, Dr. Hovey, of Amster- 
dam ; Mr. Dutrieux, of Cairo; Judze Scott, of Alexandria ; 
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Henry Richard of the English Parliament; Sir Travers 
Twiss ; Prof. Amos, of London University ; Prof. Birkbeck, 
of Cambridge University ; M. Becker, of Paris; Mr. 
Cremens, of Holland; Dr. Bredius, of the Hague. The 
papers covered a broad field, and were all in the direction of 
peace. Some of the papers contained the most vigorous 
appeals for a discontinuance of the custom of war that 
genius and learning could make. The Association hopes 
ultimately to influence governments themselves to move for a 
code of International Law and a Court of Arbitration. A 
resolution which I had the honor of drawing up and present- 
ing to the Association, and which was unanimously passed, 
gives expression to one phase of this idea, as follows: _ 

** Resolved, That the resolution passed at the session of 
the Conference on Saturday, based upon the papers of Mr. 
Richard of London and Mr. Thompson of Berlin, be referred 
to a special committee, with instructions to devise the best 
methods for bringing to the notice of National Governments 
the insertion of an arbitration clause in all future interna- 
tional treaties.’’ If governments do this it may be a long 
step in the direction of peace by promising to endeavor to 
settle by arbitration any matter of dispute before resorting 
to war. 

The international character of the Association’ inspires 
hich hope of its usefulness. It belongs to no sect or party 
in church or state. It belongs to no one nationality. It 
possesses strength in its union. It essentially effects public 
opinion in a personal and social way; and especially through 
the public press. At no distant day it will make itself felt 
upon the councils of governments. It is not supposed that 
the Association can move the nations to give up their milita- 
ry spirit at once. The whole Christian church does not ac- 
complish that mission Yet, the Association, working with 
a thousand other agencies, civil and religious, helps to bring 
forward the day of peace. 

Lord O'Hagan, the President of the Conference, in his 
address at the close of the meetings, praised the assembly 
for the very marked ability and practical savacity of its 
deliberations. . 

The Association closed its Conference with a splendid so- 
cial reunion, given by the Burzomaster, in the halls of the 
Hotel de Ville, memorable with historic paintings and carv- 
invs in oak, where flowers, and music, and a sumptuous 
feast crowned the meetings with gladness. 

I remained in Antwerp several days after the close of the 
meetings, writing accounts of them, and so holding forth the 
doctrines of peace, to seven or eight leading journals of 
England and the United States. 

It seems well that Antwerp was selected for the Confer- 
ence; for, in some sense, at least, it may be called the city 
of peace, in that it contains the paintings and was the home 
of that Rubens whose brush celebrated the dying love for man 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace. Yet more, the late king of 
Beleium, Leopold, was regarded as almost the arbitrator be- 
tween disturbed governments, and it was well that on that 
soil should meet a company of men for the purpose of con- 
structing a code of International Law. 

I desire to mention that the Liverpool Peace Society gave 
me a kind reception in the shape of a ‘‘ tea-meeting,’’ and 
a public meeting in Friends’ Institute, where ] made an ad- 
dress. Also, that the Manchester Peace Society gave me a 
dinner at the Reform Club, and a public meeting where | 


made an address. In Birmingham I conferred with peace 
friends, and was kindly offered an entertainment and public 
reception from the Arbitration Union of that city, the noti- 
ces for which had been printez, but my limited time would 
not allow me to stay. I only mention these things to show 
the interest, not in me personally, but in the cause I repre- 
sented. 

I also desire to mention with eratitude the fact that the 
Cunard Steamship Company gave me my passace from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool, and the White Star Steamship Company 
vave me my return passage from Liverpool to New York. 
I regard these generous acts as a tribute from these corpora- 
tions to the worth of the peace cause. 

From the towers of the Cathedral at Antwerp sometimes 
bursts forth a wondrous melody, proceeding from the chimes 
of sixty bells swinging there, entrancing the listener by the 
concord of sweet sounds. To us, these chimes are a symbol 
of that good time coming when all nations and tongues shall 
chant together that hymn of peace once sung by the angelic 
choir over the star-lit plains of Bethlehem, of peace on 
earth and good will to men. 


NUTS CRACKED AND FOUND WORTHLESS. 


We welcome to our columns an article from Rev. Mr. Ben- 
gless entitled, ‘‘ Nuts for the Peace Society to Crack ’? For 
many years we have counted Mr. Bengless amongst our dearest 
friends, and we are plad to have a contribution trom his accorn- 
plished pen. A man of talent and scholarship, his views de- 
serve a respeciful hearing; but, at the same moment, we think 
it not difficult to crack the nuts offered ua by his hospitable 
hand. 

Yes, it is quite true that the Woolwich gun, and the Krupp 
foundry, and the army and navy of a nation, do distribute 
money amongst vast numbers of men; that hundreds of thou- 
sands work in mines, and quarries, and forests, and fields, and 
foundries, and shipyards, and in ten thousand other places, to 
produce the implements of war; and that hundreds of millions 
of dollars are distributed in the shape of wages amongst Jabor- 
ers, artisans, soldiers and sailors. We admit, also, that the 
pecuniary cust uf war 18 an argument of: sinall force in com- 
parison with its cost in the lives and souls of men. Yet, it is 
an honest and strong arguinent, after all, and appeals to a cer- 
tain class of minds with peculiar emphasis. ‘* Is not this entire 
peace argument based upon the cost of war a simple imposition 
practised upon human credulity?’’ enquires Mr. Beugless. 
No, esteemed Chaplain, it is nof an ‘‘imposition’? practised 
upon anybody. It is a fair method of reasoning, used by many 
men of great eminence, who are too wise and good to impuse 
upon human credulity. 

We may take it as an axiom, that in spending money it 
should be spent fur wise and goud ends, and that otherwise it 
is wasted. For instance, the distilleries and grog-shops of our 
country put vast sums of money into circulation. ‘The tarmer 
is paid for his grain, the inechanic for building edifices and 
constructing machinery, and the salesman tur disposing of the 
intoxicating driuk : yet, this is no valid argument in favor of 
the rum traffic, if it can be shown that the traffic as a whole 
produces poverty, ruin, crime, misery and death. So, con- 
cerning War. We are to consider to what ends the costs of war 
are directed. Duing this, we see beyond all question that the 
ultimate results of war are destructive of property, to say 
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nothing of the anguish and crime it inflicts upon the human race. 

Thousands of millions of dollars are ‘‘ distributed among 
peaceful artisans and Jaborers’’ to carry on war. Yes, that is 
true; but, at the same moment, it is only one side of the ques- 
tion. What shall we say of the millions and millions of dol- 
lars destroyed from amongst ‘* peaceful artisans and laborers ”’ 
by wart War is the great impoverisher of the world. In es- 
timating its havoc of property we must enquire not only how 
much it costs, and how much it destroys, but also how far it 
prevents the acquisition of wealth. The custom of war with- 
draws vast numbers of men from pursuits of industry. Armies 
are collected from the working population. The field, the fac- 
tory, the mine, the shop is stimulated to produce implements of 
war, and to sustain armies; but, these very implements and ar- 
mies destroy ten thousand times more wealth than they create. 
War is a charge on the industries of peace. The wages 
of an army and navy are a tax upon every citizen. Public 
debts are created. The war debt of Europe to-day is $12,000,- 
000,000. The treaty of Paris in 1763 ended a war which cost 
$560,000,000. The war against Napoleon the First cost $5,- 
800,000,000. Our own country to-day is groaning under the 
debt created by our ciyil war, and under the destruction of 
property which then took place. Indeed, the property posi- 
tively destroyed by war is greater than the mere cost of war. 
If history teaches any Jesson clearly it is that war blots out of 
existence untold treasures of wealth and art, and Jays whole 
provinces in ruin. If the great fire of Chicago, or of Boston, 
annihilates hundreds of millions of dollars, much more does 
war destroy by its ravages, its plunderings and its burnings 
many cities and territories. Instead of spending money for 
war, therefore, is it not better to spend it in the establishment 
of colleges, hospitals and public improvements? . 

The Sultan of Turkey, in a proclamation recently issued, 
says the present Turkish war is hindering the development of 
the country, and is destroying its trade and industries. Rev. 
George Washburn, President of Robert College, Constantino- 
ple, in a discourse recently delivered in Boston, said, ** The 
war has spread desolation over the best parts of Turkey. It is 
a curse to the country. Not one-half the men who left their 
homes will return; the fields remain uncultivated; taxation is 
terrible; in sume places the annual tax has been collected five 
times , the whole commerce of the country is stopped ; homes 
have been broken up, and many driven into slavery.’? Russia 
has Jost in this war 120,000 men in killed and wounded, which 
is a frightful sacrifice of the very men who would otherwise 
develop the resources of Russia by various industries. The 
fact is, wars are but the barbaric way to national impuverish- 
ment. Speculators, army contractors and manufacturers of 
arms and uniforms, now and then profit by war, and build up 
fortunes ; but, ultimately, the nation engaged in war is harmed. 
Russia and Turkey cultivating the arts of peace, would create 
markets for exchange of products, and have prosperous popula- 
tions; but Russia and Turkey engaged in the work of mutual de- 
struction, and borrowing money at fearful rates of interest, are 
on the road tu impoverishment, and are imposing upon themselves 
the crushing taxation of war debts. Indeed, we confidently 
affirm that the cust of war, to say nothing of its wickedness, 
takes it an enemy not merely of human happiness but of ma- 
terial development in every form. 

The Right Honorable John Bright, in a speech delivered at 
Llandudno abuut a year ago, said, ‘‘ If one may presume to 
ask one’s self what, in the eye of the Supreme Ruler, is the 
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greatest crime that His creatures commit, | think we may al- 
most with certainty conclude that it is the crime of war.’’ 
General Grant, in his speech delivered in Birmingham about 
the time of our visit to that city last summer, said, ‘*‘ Though 
I have followed a military life for the better part of my years, 
there never was a day of my life when | was not in favor of 
peace upon any terms that were honorable. It has been my 
inisfortune tu be engaged in more battles than any other gener- 
al on the other aide of the Atlantic; but there was never a 
time during my command when I would not gladly have chosen 
some settlement by reason rather than by the sword.” When 
the Soldiers’ Monument on Boston Common was dedicated a 
few months ago, the orator of the day, Atturney-General 
Devens, said, ‘‘ While great changes for guod have been 
wrought by the convulsive energies of wars, yet of al) the 
causes which have degraded nations, opposed human progress 
and oppressed industry, war has been the worst.’? C. H. M. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN LEAGUE. 


The first number of a new Italian serial has been issued, 
with the abpve title, as the organ of the Cosmopolitan Human- 
tarian Association, at Flurence, under the Jeadership of Miss 
Pierumaldi. It contains in a very brief compass several 
thoughtful papers and letters on Peace, including one from 
Professor Carrara, another from the Princess Dora D’ Istria, 
and an appreciative review of the recent writings of M. Doyen, 
of France.. English friends of the cause will accord their 
hearty good wishes to this fresh indicatiun of a grawing 1n- 
terest in Italy in the same guod principles. 


BULGARIAN BUGBEARS. 


It is, I know, rank heresy to speak in defence of the Mussol- 
mans, and the ‘* Bulgarian atrocities,’’ writes the Constanti- 
nople correspondent of the New York Temes, can be puinted 
to in answer to any plea in their behalf. Not a word can be 
said in palliation of that series of horrors, but is it fair to con- 
demn to destruction a whole people for the deeds of individual 
rufians! Are the Bulgarians worthy of all the sympathy de- 
manded fur them? They are, at least, supposed to have en- 
joyed the ** sofiening influences of Christianity,’’ and yet their 
conduct has exceeded in brutality anything perpetrated by 
either Bashi-Bazouks or Tcherkisses. They have not even the 
excuse, more or less founded, of a necessity to suppress an 
alleged insurrection. ‘They have not. the law of talion to give 
a reason for their outrages. In not one of the localities sullied 
by last year’s massacres have they exercised their vengeance, 
but have simply wreaked their blind, brutal rage on the de- 
tenceless women and children and decrepit old men, who had 
been left without defence, with whom they had always before 
lived on terms of amity,-and who had never, in either word or 
deed, raised a finger to harm them. Russia tuok up a crusade 
tor the sake of outraged humanity, and declared that she came 
‘* not to destroy, but to build up,’’ and yet wherever her le- 
gions march it 18 as with the husts of the heathen Danes, when 
‘* befure them was battle, behind them wrack.’’ The fairest 
provinces of the empire are being devastated as though the 
hordes of Attila had passed. An industrious, peaceful, law- 
abiding population is driven from its homes, to whose roofs the 
torch is applied, simply tor the pleasure of destruction, and- 
the world 1s bidden tu applaud at the horrid spectacle of an in- 
nocent people exterminated in the name of that religion whose 
precepts are peace and goud will to all men. 


A witty gentleman, speaking of a friend who was prostrated 
by illnesa, remarked that **he could hardly recover, since his 
constitution was all gone.”’ ‘*{/f his constitution was al] 
gone,’’ said a bystander, ‘‘ 1 do not eee how he lives at all.’ 
‘*Oh,”* respouded the wag, ‘* he lives on the by laws.” 
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A VISION OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


' ¥rom the report of Rev. J. Cook’s Lectures in the Daily Advertiser. 


In the possible, I do not say in the probable, future. there 
lies at a distance of not more than three centuries, an alliance, 
not a union, of Great Britain, the United States, Australia, 
India, belting the globe and possessed of power to strike a 
universal peace through half the continents and all the seas. 
The disbanding of large standing armies among Einglish- 
speaking peoples would be one majestic end attainable by this 
Majestic means. Great Britain alone now virtually rules the 
waves The fleets of such an alliance might easily govern the 


oceans. A league of all Finglish-speaking peoples throughout 


the world could be attacked only from the sea. Such an al- 
liance was deliberately proposed not long ago in a speech befure 
the Union League club of New York by Mr. Forster, a 
member of Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone's prospective suc- 
cessor as leader of the liberal party in English politics. (See 
report in Tribune of Dec. 15, 1874) The haughty and cav- 
tious British press emphatically praised the scheme as practica- 
ble, and to M/ngland desirable. Dream though it may be, this 
possible future naturally comes before our thoughts in this 
jubilant Christmas season, the first occurrence of which was 
described by Malton in these words : 


‘* No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained by hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord 
was by.’’ 


—([Hymn to the Nativity. 


Fven so conservative a power as the London Spectator says 
that such an alliance ‘‘would, for geographical reasons, be 
utterly beyond attack from any first-class power, unless China 
should ever become one, and that, except in India, it could be 
attacked only by fleets which eighty millions of mén, always 
furemost in naval warfare or maritime enterprise, could with no 
great or exhausting effort brush away from the seas. It would 
be vpen to such a league, without dangerous interventions, to 
eecure permanent peace among nearly half mankind.” 

What would be some of the rules of such an alliance, 
Anglo-American and Australian, if the nations should ever be 
wise enough to upon its organization? Perhaps they would 
first agree not to enter into &ar with each other without trying 
arbitration as a remedy. Already a precedent has been set at 
Geneva in a famous arbitration trial. such that it would be 
very difficult now for English-speaking nations to accept war 
with each other without trying arbitration first as a method of 
settlement. At Geneva was spun by Clotbo a thread which 
Lachesis twists and Atrovos seems unlikely suon to sever. 


‘Spin, spin, Clotho spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever ; 
Strong is Death and strong is Sin, 
But only God endures forever.” 
—[Lowell. 


Would free trade be the rule as to commercial intercourse ? 
That is a difficult question, and one not to be brought up 
earliest in the formation of any Anglo-American alliance. 
But, perbaps, after deciding that arbjtration is tu be tried 
befure we make war with each other. we should agree that 
arbitration is to be offered to every nation that purposes to 
make waron us. Qur example in tavor of arbitrauwn might 
strike peace through many a minor kingdom) The make- 
weight of the political influence of an Anglo-Saxon alliance 
thrown into the scale of bloody war, might uften be enonyh to 
bring contending peoples of nu great size to peace. Perhaps 
uniform standards of weight and measure and money would be 
adupred throughout such a league. Possibly patent laws 
would cover the whole territory uf the alliance ; perhaps copy- 
right would Of course international Jaw, which already 
begins to be codified, would advance to new details and en- 


larged honor. After these earlier and smaller strands should 
have been tied, there might come a day when the question 
would be raised whether all ports of this alliance should not be 
open to free trade. Having once adopted arbitration as an 
international Jaw; shall Great Britain and the United States 
treat each other as enemies in trade, although friends in poli- 
ties? There is much to be said against free trade; but 
probably an English-speaking alliance would at last drift into 
it. What inspiritment would come to commerce with free 
trade among all English-speaking peoples in the whole world! 
What encouragement would come to all friends of peace if 
commerce were to be made a missionary fur peace, not only in 
England, but in Australia, and in America as well! If the 
Anglo-American alliance of the possible future were to be- 
come, in the interests of commerce, a missionary of peace in 
all seas, it surely would be the same in all continents. Our 
ocean lines of transit are now so connected with the railways 
and telegraphs that an alliance, able to manage the seas 
wonld also need to assert its power over many large lines of 
railway transit; and so little by little commerce, after 
managing the water, would manage the land in the interests of 
eace. 

: How much power would there be behind such an alliance? 
What would be the strength of its numbers? We have in 
Great Britain 40,000.000 of people, and in the United States 
more than 40,000,000. Here in Canada and British America 
are 4,000 000, and in the West Indies and Gsuiana another 
million and more. Then we have in Australasia 2,500 000 
belonging to the British empire. We have in the scattered 
eastern possessions of Great Britain more than 3,000,000 
people. We have in Africa 1,500,000, who are ruled by Queen 
Victoria, and in India 240,000,000, of which she is the Empress. 
What, now, if all these scattered millions should be united, 
we should have about 325.0:0,000, in an Auglo-American 
alliance, or very nearly a quarter of the population of the 
world. At another centennial of our country and of the 
British empire, more than a quarter would be inside ths 
possible league. The Sandwich Islands would probably join 
such an alliance. Would progressive Japan du sv! vuld 
Egvpt! Would Greece? 

The Pacific would be to an alliance of al] English-speaking 
peoples only what the Mediterranean was to the Roman 
empire. 

Such a league might finally adopt the supreme measure of 
defending itself as a unit in case of attack. ‘Ihat would be, 
perhaps, the Jaet thing arrived at, after free trade had cemented 
us. But give me these four regulations—no war without ar- 
hitration between English-speaking peoples; arbitration to be 
offered to every nation that attacks such a league ; common 
laws as to patents, copyrights and money; and, lastly, free 
trade—and 1, in spite of Washington's remarks about the 
danger of entangling alliances, will predict that the time will 
ultimately come when the English-speaking alliance, will de- 
fend any one part of itself by the force of all its parts. What 
good would that dot It would make the nearly com- 
plete disbanding of standing armies safe in all English- 
speaking nations. It would reduce the size of armies on the 
continent of Europe, although Germany and France might not 
belong to such an alliance. One part of the torce of Germany 
is kept up becauseot the power of Great Britain. Not only 
is France her neighbor, but England is also ; and Germany, 
although not given to making war, is given to such prepara- 
tions fur war as to make peace advisable to all her neighburs. 

‘The portion of the alliance openest to atiack from the land 
would be in India, of course. We could be atiacked trom 
Russia better than from any other quarter. But joan 325,000,- 
000 of people, let them say that they wt!l have peace with each 
other, and, all history fur it, they will ultimately have peace with 
the world. 

Your Charles Sumner stood here years ago and inade a 
speech for peace; but it was his stern furtune tu pass through 
lite a sentinel on the edge of the most terrific civil conflict the 
world ever saw, except one,— the Thirty Years’ war. We 
have listened, we may think, to his words very earnestly. He 
had far furecast, and regarded our battles as only a police 
movement for the execution of the laws. He did not admit 
that his peace principles were fundamentally cumpruwised by 
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all he did in support of the Union during our civil ¢onflict. It 
was the dream of many cultivated men in Boston and 
Cambridge twenty-five years ago that we had come to an era 
In which wars were to be unpopular with culture throughout 
the world. It is the dream of many men of culture yet, that 
such an erais ahead of us. Our great commissions fur the 
discussion of international Jaw, and for the arrangement of 
common rules in commerce, are full of hope to-day, although 
most of their members are Jawyers and dry men of the world, 
that self-interest will ultimately prevent war between people ‘of 
the English-speaking class. Is it altogether too early for us 
to look upon our Peace Socieiy as a timely organization? Is 
it uot a promise to which at this season we may well listen as 
a bugle calling us from afar? and having in it more hope that 
was inthe bugles heard at Lucknow. **England and America,”’ 
wrote Carlyle to Dickens in 1845, ‘are properly not two 
nations, but one; inseparable by any human power or “di- 
plomacy ; being already united by Heaven's Act of Parlia- 
inent and nature and practical intercourse ; indivisible brother 
elements of the same great Saxonnom, to which in all honora- 
ble ways be Jong life.’’ When Charles Suinner’s oration for 
peace was iade, not a few circles of culture were inclined to 
think that Tennyson sang suinething authoritative when he 
said : 
I dipt into the future as far as human eye could gee, 
Saw the Vision of the World and all the wonder that 
would be, 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle- 
flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” —([Locksley Hall. 


You say that these words are outgrown, but a late poetess, 
whom England loves to call Shakepeare’s daughter, was to 
the very last hour of her life inclined to the same opinions ; 
and it ill becomes us dull people, when a Mrs. Browning sings 
ahead of us, not to see her spirit from the Unseen beckoning 
us and the ages to the final realization of her own ideal : 


‘Rise; prefigure the grand solution 
Of earth’s municipal insular schisms— 
Statesmen, draping self-love’s conclusions 
In cheap vernacular patriutisms. 
Bring us the higher example: release us 
Jnto the Jarger coming time. 
No mure Jew or Greek then—taunting 
Nor taunted : no more England nor France, 
But one confederate brotherhood, planting 
One flag only to mark the advance, 
Upward and onward, of all humanity. 


‘*National voices, distinct yet dependent, 
Finsphering each other as'swallow does swallow, 
With circles still widening and ever ascendent 
In multiform lite to united progression. 
These shal] remain. 
**Each Christian nation shall take upon her 
The law ofthe Christian man in vast: 
The crown of the getter shall fall to the donor, 
And last shall be first and first shall be fast, 
And to love best shall stil] be to reign unsurpassed”? 
| —[ltaly and the World. 


END OF FOUR GREAT CONQUERORS. 


ALEXANDER, after causing the death of millions, wept be- 
cause there were not more nations fur him to conquer, and died 
in a drunken debauch. 

Hannisat died by poison administered by his own hand, and 
every where hated. 

Csar, after conquering eight hundred cities, at a vast 
waste of human bluud, was miserably murdered. 

Napoueon, who ruled kings, popes and deluged Europe with 
blood, closed his days on a lonesome island, exiled {rom the 
world. 

These are but specimens of men who climbed to the pinna- 
cle of earthly greatness, as men cull it. Every one of them 
lived in aaxiety and ambition, and died mourned by none. 


~ 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Alumni Association of Haverford College. Pennsvlva- 
nia, offers a prize of $250, or £50, for the best Essay on 

‘*'The most Practicable Plan fur Promoting the Speedy Sub- 
stitution of Judicial, fur Violent Methods of Settling Interna- 
tional Disputes.’’ 

The Essays are to be submitted in sealed envelopes, contain- 
ing the name and address of the authors befure the end of the 
year 1878. tu the undersigned, who will report the result of 
their adjudication at the Annual Meeting of the Alumni, oc- 
curring in the ensuing summer. 

The Association reserves the privilege of retaining all of 
the Essays that compete for the prize. 


Francis T. Kinc, Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Wuitauu, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jno. B. Garrett, “© os 


Adjudicators: 


THE EASTERN WAR. 


In his speech from the throne on December 13th, on the open- 
ing of the Turkish Parliament, the Sultan declared that Russia 
began the war and Turkey was compelled to defend herself 
against aggression. She had offered the utmost resistance. the 
Ottomans had displayed the must patriotic Spirit, as evinced by 
the self-denial of all classes, and the courage of the Turkish so]- 
diers excited the admiration of the world. He specially ap- 
proved the formation of a civic guard. His non-Mussulman 
subjects had shown a conscientious desire to share in the de- 
tence of the country. The constitution granted to non-Mussul- 
man subjects perfect equality in the eye of the law. ‘There- 
fore, as they had acquired correspunding duties at home, it 
was only natural they should share the military service. and 
the Government had decided to enlist non-Mussulman subjects 
in the army. The only safeguard for the empire was cum- 
pletely to carry out the constitution. The Sultan's dearest 
Wishes were to see all classes of his subjects enjoy the blessings 
of complete equality, and the country profit by the acceptance 
of modern ideas, financial reforms, fulfilment of national en- 
sagements, adjustinent of taxation in aceurdance with the rule 
of sound political economy, collection of revenue on an equita- 
ble system, revision of the judicial system, reform in facilitat- 
ing the tenure and sale of landed property, the bestowal of 
municipal privileges as a basis of the adininistrative system, 
and, finally, by the reorganization of the gendarmerie. Unfur- 
nately the calamities of war had retarded the accomplishment 
of these reforms. Nevertheless the Sultan hopes tor the fu- 
ture progress of reform. Various measures have been pre- 
pared by the Council of State, and would be submitted to Par- 
hament, concerning civil procedure, general election, ininis- 
terial functions, high court justice, public press, taxation and 
state of sicge. He concluded as tullows : ‘(gentlemen and 
Deputies: Truth can be elicited on the questions of pulitical 
and civil rights only by perfect liberty of discussion. ‘T'hat 
liberty having been conferred by the Constitution, you require 
from me no further instructions. Our relations with sriendly 
powers are of the most cordial kind. May the Most High 
bless our conimon efforts,’’ 


Nee 


MRS. ITAYES AND HER CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Hayes, though so charmingly fresh and fair, has been 
the mother of eight children—Birchard, age 23, whu is in the 
Cambridge Law School, of Harvard University; Webb, 21, and 
Rutherfurd, 17, who are undergraduates of Cornell ; Joseph, 
between these two, who died in infancy ; Georgie Crook, a 
habe born abuut the close of the war, and named for gallant Gen. 
Crook, who, with his charming wite is an intimate friend uf the 
President and Mrs. Hayes: Fannie, a dear little laseie of 9 
years. with her father’s blue eyes and her mother’s native 
diplumacy of manner; Scuit, pet-uamed ‘Tuss,’’ 6 years 
old, a beautiful boy, who bids fair to succeed to © Tud" 
Lincoln’s place in the popular heart; and hule Manning, last 
and one of the loveliest of all, who was born in Fremont, and 
died at twenty mouths old — Home Guardian. 
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AN ANGEL’S TEARS. 


Entrane’d in sleep, in visions of the night, 
In solemn stillness, and in radiance bright, 
Stood all apparent to my raptur’d sight, 
An angel clad in robes of shining white. 


In this pure being, who, by heav'nly grace, 
Had never sinn’d, we easily might trace 
God's only image beaming in his face : 

A beauteous pattern to man’s fallen race. 


Down to this lower world in mission sent,, 
He on the wing, as lightning, quickly went, 
With all his spirit’s might, entirely bent 
God's will t’ accomplish to the full extent. 


It pain’d him at the very heart to see 
The deadly fruits of infidelity, 

In various forms of vile idolatry, 
Intemperance, and gross impurity. 


But when he saw man set in dread array, 
For glory — falsely called — his brother slay ; 
From wars ensanguin’d plain he turned away, 
And shed such tears as holy angels may. 


THE ARAB’S PROOF. 


A Frenchman who had won a high rank among men of 
science, yet who denied the God who is the author of all 
science, was crossing the Great Sahara in cumpany with an 
Arab guide. He noticed with a sneer that at times his guide, 
whatever obstacles might arise, put them all aside, and kneel- 
ing on the burning sands, called on his God. Day after day 
passed, and still the Arab never failed ; till at last one evening 
the philosopher, when he rose from his knees, asked him, 
with a contemptuous smile, ‘‘ How do you know there is a God?” 
The guide fixed his beaming eves on the scoffer for a moment 
in wonder, and then said sulemnly, ‘‘How do I know there 
is a Godt How dol know that aman, and not a camel, 
passed my hut last night in the darkness? Was it not by the 
print of his feet in the sand? Even so’’—and he pointed to 
the sun, whose last rays were flashing over the lonely desert— 
**that fuot-print is not of a man.’’ 


IS YOUR NOTE GOOD? 


A Boston lawyer was called on a short time ago a a boy, 
who inquired ‘‘ if he had any waste paper to sell.”” The law- 
yer’has a crisp, keen way of asking questions, and is, more- 
over, a methodical man. So, pulling out a large drawer, he 
exhihited his stock of waste paper. 

‘* Will you give me two shillings for that ? ”’ 

The boy looked at the paper doubtingly for a moment, and 
offered fifteen pence. 

‘‘ Done!’ said the lawyer, and the paper was quickly trans- 
ferred to the bag of the buy; whose eyes sparkled as he lifted 
the weighty mass. 

Not till it was safely stowed away did he announce that he 
had no money. 

‘*No money ! 
money !’”’ 

Not prepared to state exactly his plan of operations, the boy 
made no reply. 

Do you consider your note good? *’ asked the lawyer. 

‘* Yes, sir."’ 

‘* Very well; if you say your note’s good, I’d just as soon 
have it as the money ; butif it isn’t good I don't want it.’* 

The boy affirmed that he considered it good ; whereupon the 
lawyer wrote a note for fifteen pence, which the boy signed, 
and lifiing the bag of paper, trudged off. 

Soon after dinner the little fellow returned, and producing 
the money, announced that he had come to pay his note. 

‘¢ Well, ’’ said the laywer, ‘‘ this is the first time I ever knew 
a note to be taken up the day it was given. A _ boy that will 
do that, is entitled to note and money tod;’’ and giving him 
both, sent him on his way with a smiling face and a happy 
heart 

The boy’s note represented his honor. A boy who thus 
keeps his honor bright, however poor he may be in worldly 
goods, is an heir to an inheritance which no riches can buy — 
the choice promises of Gop. 


How do you expect to buy paper without 


By what strange law of mind is it that an idea long over- 
looked and trodden under foot as a useless stone, suddenly 
sparkles out in a new light, as a discovered diamond, 


It is only after the tooth is pulled that man sees what a 
great missed-ache he has made. 
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GERTIE. 


Boys ten or twelve, seen on the street, appear heartless and 
without sympathy, and yet you wrong them. Among the 
houses on Clinton street is one which has missed many panes 
of glase in its windows. Rags and papers are used to keep 
the cold air out, or it may blow in and whistle through the 
desolate rooms without let or hindrance. A girl of ten, whose 
life had been one long period of hunger, pain and misery, was 
taken sick one day in March, and people passing by could see 
her lying on a miserable bed near one of the windows. It 
was curious that any of the boys coming or going should have 
stopped to think or care about it, but they did. One of them, 
feeling sad at sight of the sufferer’s pale face, handed an orange 
' through a broken pane, saw it clasped by slender white fingers, 
and then ran away. He told other boys, and by and by there 
wasn't a day that some lad didn’t halt at the window to pass 
in fruit or flowers. None of them knew the family or ever 
spoke to the girl, and so they gave her the name of Gertie and 
called her their orphan. The boys went without marbles and 
other things which belong to boyhood sports that their pennies 
might buy an orange, lemon, or some simple flower for Gertie, 
and their anxiety for her to get well was fully as great as the 
doctor's or the mother’s. Whatever present they had they 
handed it through the broken pane, waited for her to reach up, 
and never lingered longer than to hear a soft ‘* thank you” 
from her lips. Days went by, but the boys did not grow 
weary nor did they miss a day. It was romance and charity 
sv well combined that it gladdened their hearts and made them 
fond of each other. Yesterday morning a lad’s hand, holding 
a sweet flower and a big orange, went to the window. No 
white fingers touched him as they grasped the offering. He 
waited a moment, and then with a beating heart looked through 
into the room. The bed had been taken away. On a table 
rested a plain coffin, and on the coffin was a bunch of faded 
flowers which had been handed through the window the day 
before. Death had been there, and the boys no longer had a 
mission. 

You might not have seen the boy hiding in a door-way and 
wiping tears from his eyes. He was seen, however, and when 
asked the cause of his sorrow, he sobbed out the whole sad 
romance in four words, ‘‘Our Gertie is dead.’? — Detroit 
Free Press. 


JENNY LIND’S CHILDREN. 


Jenny Lind writes almost as well as she used to sing. At 
fifty-six she has become the mother of a daughter, of whom 
and herself she thus writes from Dresden to a friend in Paris: 
‘**T want to speak to you of my baby. Well, I must tell you 
that God has given my dear husband and myself an adorable 
little girl, born on the 3lst of March last. She is the perfect 
image of health and happiness. She langhs and crows in a 
way to delight all sympathetic hearts. We have given her a 
little Katherine among her other names, but we call her Jenny 
— | need not say in honor of whom. Our boy Walter will be 
four years old the 9th of August next. He is an intelligent 
child — very intelligent, very religious ; and when he has been 
naughty, it is touching to see the way he prays to God to make 
him good again, poor jittle chicken! He adores, obeys me, 
and | understand the child completely, for he is exactly like 
myself in nature —very impressionable, active, gay, high- 
tempered, affectionate, shy, good-natured, quick to learn, re- 
membering all that fie learns, preferring to the finest toys a 
horrible old doll, because it is one with which he has longest 
played, caring nothing about dress, but preferring to be loved 
rather than admired. Is he musical? Not the least in the 
world. That is my great despair. But he is religious, and 1 
think he will be a Christian. As to the baby, 1] cannot say as 
much. The little creature eats, drinks, laughs, mumbles over 
her shoes, and I have nothing to say against her character. 
My husband is now in England looking out for a residence, for 
we intend, on account of the children, to settle in that country.’’ 


Science is a good piece of furniture for a man to have in an 
upper chamber, provided he has common-sense on the ground- 
fluor. 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN. 


It is astonishing how much useful knowledge may be gained 
by the right use of the eyes. There are children who mope 
along, dull and listless, while going through the streets of the 
city, or on the road, or through the woods in the country, and 
scarcely notice anything about them. Others look around as 
they go, and learn many things which please, and some which 
are profitable. There is no walk in either city or country 
where you cannot learn something if you will but keep your 
eyes open. You will be surprised tu find sometimes how inter- 
esting even common things are, and how much you can Jearn 
if you will only, as you sometimes hear people say, ‘* Put that 
and that together.”’ 

This ‘* putting that and that together’’ is what is called com- 
parison, and great care is to be taken lest mistakes be made. 
It is a goud exercise for the mind, and will often give you 
much entertaining employment. | | 

Here is an Indian story which will illustrate what we mean: 

‘* An Indian, on returning to his cabin one day, found that 
some meat he had hung up to dry was stolen. He carefully 
took notice of the marks and arrangements of the things near 
where the meat was placed, and then started in pursuit of the 
thief. After going some little distance he met some travellers, 
and inquired if they had seen a little old white man with a 
short gun, accompanied by a small dog with a bub-tail. They 
answered that they had just passed such a person, and the [nd- 
ian at once said, ‘ He is the man that stule my venison.’ 

‘** But how is it you are able to describe the thief so particu- 
larly?’ asked one of the travellers. 

‘* The Indian answered: ‘ The thief, I know, is a shor¢ man, 
by his heaping up a pile of stones to stand on in order to reach 
my venison; he is an o/d man, because he takes short steps, 
which | have traced over the dead leaves in the wood; and he 
is a white man, because he turns out his toes when he walks, 
which an Indian never dues. His gun | know to be short, be- 
cause the muzzle scratched the bark of a tree against which he 
placed it; and that the dog is small, with a bob-tail, I am sure, 
because of the mark he made in the dust where he sat, while 
his master was no doubt busied with my venison.’ ”’ 

You see here how the Indian by watching very closely all 
he saw was able to find the thief who stole his venison. 

There are sume children who take great pleasure in watch- 
ing the habits of insects. Look at the busy ants, for instance. 
Watch them as they come and go, bearing their burdens; or 
see the beemas they gather honey from the flowers; or, notice 
the squirrels in the woods, or the fishes in the pond. 

Keep your eyes open, then; see all you can, learn al] you 
can, and remember all you can. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D. 


The time will come at last —long foretold by prophet 
and siby!, long retarded by unbelief and tormalism — when 
wars shal] cease, and the reign of universal law shall take the 
place of force in the great federation of mankind. As soon as— 
the church is at peace with itself and becomes one, it will be 
able to make the world also one. Christ will at last become - 
in reality the Prince of Peace, putting an end to war between 
nations, war between classes in society, war between criminals 
and the law. In trade, instead of competition we shall have 
co-operation, and all industry will receive its just recompense. 
Capital will be reconciled to Jabur ; science to religion ; reason 
to faith; liberty to order; the conservatism which loves the 
stable past to the spirit of progress which forgets what is be- 
hind and reaches out to that which is before. This will be the 
coming of Jesus in the clouds of Heaven with the angels of 
God and the spirits of the just made perfect. This will be the 
new Jerusalem, coming down from Heaven. This will be the 
tabernacle of God with men, where He will dwell with them 
ond be their God. Then shall the Lamb of God be the light 
of the world, and the nations shall walk in the light of it; and 
there shal] be no mourecares, and no more night, and no more 
teara, but all shall drink of the water of life freely. Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly ! 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL; OR, 
WHAT TRYING DID. 


BY SCOTCH GRANITE. 


She was only a little colored child, and she sat on the door- 
step of a miserable shanty, paring potatoes. She was small of 
her age, and twisted and deformed so that she did not look much 
like a human being until you saw her face—then you found 
that her large eyes were soft afid mild as a fawn's, and full of 
intelligence, and her little dusky, prematurely old face had a 
look in it that somehow reminded one of saints and sufferers 
who have won white garments and bright crowns through 
much tribulation. Lame as she was and young—not yet 
eleven years old— this poor child was even now the right hand, 
if not the mainstay of the houseluld where she was the oldest 
of five children. 

All there was of ambition and thriftiness was centred in her 
small weak self. The father had been hurt one day in the 
woods where he was chopping, and lay on his bed a helpless 
and not always a patient sufferer. The mother had a young 
baby, but she went out washing when she had a chance, and 
brought home money or food or old clothes as peuple happened 
to pay her. In the best of times there had not been much 
comfort, in the poor, brown shanty. Harry was shiftless and 
tippled a little, and Debby was good-natured, and as ignorant 
of economy as her baby. It looked as if the whole family 
would soon have to go to the poor-house. 

With what little she could earn and the charity of the neigh- 
bors, Debby ‘calculated she could weather it through the 
winter, and one could live anyhow in summer. Now if Phillis 
was only fit to be bound out, there’d he one less mouth to feed; 
but poor chile, she wan’t uo good for the kind o’ work farmer 
folks wanted.’’ é 

Little Phillis had heard it, and now as time and again before 
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she had come out by herself to think it over, and wonder what 
she could do to better things. It sometimes happens that chil- 
dren have character far above the plane of their parentage, 
and sense beyond their years. Jt was so with Phillis, and that 
day as she sat paring her potatoes she wished with all her 
heart that she was straight like other children, aud strong to 
work, so that she could help take care of the family. 

‘© T don’t like things this way,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘’tisn't 
right to have things all in a muss and clutter so, and no com- 
fort. ’Tisn’t good for daddy and mammy, and ’tisnt good for 
me and the children. I wish I cou/d do something. 1 mean to 
try anyhow more and more ”’ 

The door opened and Debby said, ‘* Come in, Phillis; you'll 
get vour death o’ cold, there’s trouble ‘nuff on us now ‘thout 
your gettin’ sick. What you paring ’taters for anyhow! ”’ 

‘¢ Because, mammy, they look better, and | thought mebby 
daddy could eat ’em if they was pared and builed mealy.’”’ 

*©Q, sho! what a chile itis to be suah! Well, have your 
own way.’’ 

‘¢ They has things mighty nice over to the parson’s, mammy, 


|and Miss Maggie tole me t’ other day that if one allers did the 


very best they could, things would likely grow better, ’n I 
thought I’d try to better ourn a little, so | pared the ’taters to- 
day, an’ yesterday I mended the quilt on daddy's bed as well’s 
I could, and patched the baby's hick too, while you was out 
to work.’’ 

While she was talking, Phillis put the kettle on the fire and 
brushed up the hearth. Then she drew the table to the bed- 
side and going up to a basket in the corner she took from it a 
newspaper. 

‘“* Now what's that for?’’ asked her mother. 

Phillis laughed a little and said, **!t’s for a tablecloth. I 
kind o° thought it would look nice to daddy to see the table 
covered, and so | axed Miss Maggie for some papers, and she 
give ’em to me.”’ 

‘Well, well, what next! ”’ said Debby ; but Phillis set the 


table. There was not much plenishing; one earthen plate, 
a broken-bladed knife and a one-tined fork at her father’s place. 
For the rest of the table, a couple of tin cups— but Phillis 


had scoured them bright— one tin plate, a pewter spoon and 
five clean hickory chips. That was all. When the potatoes 
were cooked Phillis turned the water off, sprinkled them with 
salt, and set the pot—they had no dish—on a chip in the 
middle of the table. She had her reward when her father 
said, ‘‘ [t tastes better than anything I’ve had since 1’ve been 
on the bed.’? Somehow, too, when the dinner was over, the 
dishes washed, the paper tablecloth folded, and the chips 
thrown on the fire to brighten it, and Phillis was hushing 
Abram Lincoln (the baby) to sleep, Debby, instead of Jounging 
around as usual, gut out her brass thimble and pulled from un- 
der the bed a bupdle of old clothing, and commenced to cut and 
fit and patch ; and before dark Rusy, her two-year-old, had a 
warm gown to put on it in place of the tatters that had flapped 
about her bare little black legs. 

‘‘Gimme that paper ye hed; ’pears like I could spell out a 
bit if ye’d like to hear me,’’ said Harry, cheered and softened 
by the unusual homelikeness of the scene ; and he did manage 
to entertain his little audience with some scraps of news two 
months old, but it was as good to them as if it had occurred 
oe yesterday. 

he winter was long and sometimes the cold was cruel, but 
wood was plenty, and somehow Phillis kept such a spirit in the 
house that Debby did her best. and the neighbors seeing how 
hard she tried came cheerfully to her help, and by degrees 
comforts gathered in herhome. Farmer Jones came over him- 
self and shingled it when he found the roof leaked,and Mr. 
Cook, the carpenter, battened the boards when he saw the snow 
blowing through the cracks. One day Mr. Smith who owned 
the woods saw Phillis and George Washington, her brother, two 
years younger than herself, and little Lida, a child of six, gather- 
ing sticks onthe edge of the piece of timber, and the next morn- 
ing when Phillis went out to get her fuel there was a good pile 
of wood cut just right for the fire-place heaped up close by the 
door. And so the winter wore away, and when the spring came 
there was better thrift in the little household than there ever had 
been. Harry got up and about, and under the influence of the 
little household angel he was a different man. The whiskey 
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bottle did not go any more to the woods with him to cheat 
his sight and bring him to grief. A little garden grew around 
the shanty, and afforded comtorts heretofore unknown, und a 
vine full of blossoms shadowed the sunny widdow and hung 
over the top of the door in a mass of living green and purple. 
A rude hen-house of saplings and bark was built, and Phillis’ 
heart was full of content taking care of her pretty broods of 
chicks and storing up the eggs of half a dozen nice layers Miss 
Maggie had given her, and which every Saturday she sold at 
the parsonage. Comfort and happiness grew; and the family 
which was fast going the road to the poor-house, grew into 
self-respect and self-support because of the good thought to try 
that the dear Lord put into a feeble child’s heart. 
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MAN ALONE THE DESTROYER OF HIS 
; SPECIES. 


The hunting tribes of air and earth, 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 
Nature, who loves the claim of king, 
Less cruel chase to each assigned. 
The falcon poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild duck by the spring ; 
The foxhound wakes the fox’s lair, 
The greyhound presses on the hare ; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 
Fen tiger fell and sullen bear 

Their likeness and their lineage spare ; 
Man only mars kind nature's plan, 
And turns the fierce dispute on man. 


— Walter Scott. 
a ce 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


England owes much of her security, and, therefore, her pro- 
gress, to her insular position. Shakespeare notes this fact by 
making John of Gaunt speak of the island as 


‘* This precious stone set in the sifver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands ”’ 


Ages ago China determined to secure herself an isolated posi- 
tion, which should be secure against the envy and incursions 
of the Tartars. She built the great wall, which is thus de- 
scribed by the London News: 7 


The great wall of China was measured in many places 
by Mr. Unthank, an American engineer, lately engaged 
on a survey for a Chinese railway. His measurements pive 
the height at eighteen feet, and a width on top of fifteen feet, 
Every few hundred yards there is a tower twenty-four feet 
- Square, and from twenty to twenty-five feethigh. The founda- 
tion of the wall is of solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought with 
him a brick from the wall, which is supposed to have been 
made two hundred years before the time ot Christ. 

In building this immense stone fence to keep out the Tartars, | 
the builders never attempted to avoid mountains or chasms to 
save expense. For one thousand three hundred miles the wall 
goes over plain and mountain, and every foot of the foundation 
is in golid granite, and the rest of the structure solid masonry. 
In some places the wall is built amvoth up against the bank, or 
canyons, or precipices, where there is a sheer descent of one 
thousand feet. Small streams are arched over, but in the 
larger streams the wall runs to the water's edge, and a tower 
is built on each side. 

(In the top of the wall there are breastworks, or defencs, 
facing in and out,so the defending forces can pass from one tower 
to another without being exposed to any enemy from either 
side. To calculate the time of bnilding or cost of this wall is 
beyond human skill. So far as the magnitude of the work is 
concerned, it surpasses everything in ancient or mudern times 
of which there is any trace. The pyramids of Egypt are noth- 
ing compared to it. 


THE CANAL DRIVER. 


The great Erie canal reaches from Albany to Buffalo. The 
canal is a great ditch dug in the ground, ful! of water, through 
which boats are drawn t y horses. They have two and three 
horses toa buat, and a boy to drive them. These buys are 
called ‘‘drivers.’’ Deacon Eaton tells the following story 
about one of these boys. | 

I called ata horse station one day, in the first year of my 
labor, and after ] had been talking to the boys, and was going 
away, 1 saw a little !ad sitting ona barrel beside the barn, 
who looked very sad. 1 went along and put my hand on his 
shoulder and said, ‘‘Are you a driver, my son?” 

‘*No, sir,’’ 
morning.’ 

** Have they discharged you?" 

‘No, sir, but I can't be whipped to lie and drink rum, and 
because | won't do ‘hat, they have whipped me until I am 
black and blue, from my hips to my feet.” 

IT asked him old he was. He said he was in his thirteenth 
year. ‘‘Where are your parents?” I inquired. He burst 
into tears and replied : 

‘| have no parents; I am an orphan, sir, and that is the 
reason of my being here ; my father was a poor man, ani lett 
nothing for me. I have lived with my uncle since my father 
died, but he could only give me five dollars per moath, and 
they gave me ten dollars tu drive.’ 

‘But,’ eaid the boy, ‘the money is no object ; I had rather 
have five dollars, aud live in peace, than to live here and have 
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THE PANSY. 


There is a fable told about a king's garden, in which, all at 
once, the trees and flowers began to pine and make complaint. 

The vak was sad, because it could not bear flowers ; the 
rosebush was sad, hecause it could bear nu fruit; the vine was 
sad, because it had to cling to the wall, and could cast nu cool 
shadow. 

‘* ] am not of the least use in the world,’ said the oak. 

“*T might as well die, since 1 yield no fruit,’’ said the rose- 
bush. 

‘* What good can I do in the world?” said the vine. 

Then the king saw a little pansy, which all this time held 
up its glad, tresh face, while all the rest were sad 

And the king said, “* What makes you so fresh and glad, 
while all the rest pine and are sad?” 

‘* I thought,”’ said the pansy, ** that you wanted me here, be- 
cause here you planted me; and so I made up my mind that I 
would try to be the best little pansy that could be.”” 

Reader, are you like the oak, the rosebush, aud the vine, — 
doing nothing, because you cannot do all the others do? Then 
rather be like the pansy, and do your best in that little spot 
where God's hand has placed you. 
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RECEIPTS IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


The American Peace Society is very much in need of im- 
mediate and generous financial aid. 

Our friends should help the Society with redoubled zeal. 
They should remember that we need money. To issue our 
periodicals, pay our bills, and carry on our work, absolutely 
requires immediate help. 


We want not only to pay our bills, but to increase our 
efficiency. One department of our work is tu send our publica- 
tions to reading-r.oms of colleges and Christian associations, 
and give them to clergymen who will preach upon peace to 
their congregations. 

We also publish essays and tracts, by eminent writers, 
which are sent to many thousands of persons who thereby may 
be instructed in peace principles. We huld peace meetings, 
and preach in pulpits, and address the students of literary 
institutions, and help on the International Peace Conferences. 

_ All this requires large sums of money to carry on thoroughly. 
Yet, our Society has never encountered such serious difficulties 
in obtaining donations. The hard times cause a fearful de- 
pression. Never in the history of our country have religious 
and philanthropic institutions found it so difficult to live. A 
" great shrinkage has occurred ia values. Failures have taken 
place on all sides. ‘The New York Tribune recently stated 
that 8,872 failures occurred in the United States in the year 
1877, with liabilities of $ 190,669,000. This certainly shows 
an awful state of affairs in the business world. Our expenses 
are reduced with a view to the utmost economy. The officers 
of our Society have made extraordinary sacrifices. Hence, we 
may justly plead with all friends of peace to come to our help, 
and to send us their contributions. 

Ata recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Society the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 


** Voted: ‘That, in view of the exigencies of the Society, and 
of the importance of obtaining at the present time increased 
means for greater usefulnesss, it is desirable to raise the sum 
of $10,00u by obtaining one hundred new honorary members, 
who shal! each pay $100 during the present year, or in annua} 
instalments, all payable within four years.’’ ’ 


In accordance with this vote, the Corresponding Secretary 
has opened a subscription, and appeals to the friends of peace 
throughout the country, for a prompt and generous response to 
our cry for help. Let not our call be in vain. We have lifted 
our heart many times in faith and prayer unto the Luid. We 
trust He will put it into the hearts of His servants to aid us in 
our mission of peace. In spite of the hard times we plead 
that our Society may even increase its efficiency ; and that now, 
as it is completing the first half-century of its history, all 
friends of peace will come with generous hands to our help, 
and start us gloriously with new power and euthusiasm on the 
next half-century of our life. 

C. H. M. 


Hill’s Chronological Chart (see advertisement) is an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the Bible, presenting vividly to the 
mind’s eye the historical connection of persons and events. 
No Sabbath or Bible Schvol should be without it, and no stu- 
dent of the Scriptures. 
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Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
It is an indiepensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton Cuunty, Ohio.. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brutherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without tnjuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospe! of al! denomi- 
nations who wil] read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for aduits and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE INFORMER, © 


an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the American Messenger as a pre- 
mium, is devoted mainly to the cause of Peacr, though 
it also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti 
Tobacco; each department being in charge of a special 
editor. It will be sent three months on trial for 25 
cents. Address AMASA LORD, the publisher, as 
above. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 


The following valuable books, etc., are kept for sale at the office of 
THe InroRMER, and will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
published price. Send for them—read them, and do good by loan- 
ing them or placing them in some library. Address Rev. A. Lord, 
Elgin, I. 
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‘6 Neighborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, is quaint and amusing. It is a book for 
the family. It is also a book for Sabbath School Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
from the office of the ** American Peace Society, Boston,” for 
25 cents; and may also be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienna, 


Ohio. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and $ 3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 


over the Continent. 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
It is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no good cause 
can live and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can muney be put, than to forward good causes? Peace is a 
much-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause prompt 
attention to this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Society such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace attend all efforts to banish war from 
the nations and give peace to mankind. D. 
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cause of God and humanity. 
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On Earta Peace... .NaTion SHALL NOT LIFT UP Sworp aGarinst NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE 
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HUMAN EQUALITY. 
(Supplemental! to ‘““A man’s a man, for a’ that.”’) 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


There is no king by right divine 
To rule and reign, and a’ that; 
No princely rank, nor lordly line— 
Equality, for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Dynastic power, and a’ that; 

A cominon birthright crowns us all 
With liberty, for a’ that. 


Let fools and upstarts boast they find 
In ancestry, and a’ that, 

A higher place to them assigned— 
Mankind are one, fur a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
A pompous air, and a’ that; 

It matters not how born or bred, 
We're of one blood, for a’ that! 


Though woman never can be man, 
By change of sex, and a’ that, 

To equal rights, ’gainst class or clan, 
Her claim is just, for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Her Eden slip, and a’ that; 

In all that makes a living soul 
She matches man, for a’ that! 


Oh, woe for man, proud arbiter ! 
And judgments sore, and a’ that; 
For Heaven’s displeasure they incur 
Who crush the weak, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Injustice vile, and a’ that: — 
All noble souls will woman aid 
To gain her cause, for a’ that! 


Down with all barriers that prevent 
Her culture, growth, and a’ that— 
Her righttul share in government, 
In Church and State, and a’ that! 
For a‘ that, and a’ that, 
‘* Her proper sphere,’’ and a’ that ; 
Whatever right a man may claim, 
Belongs to her, for a’ that! 


Then hail the day, come when it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 

When woman’s worth, o’er all the earth 
Shall honored he, fur a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Co equal, free and a’ that; 

Through her enfranchisement our race 
Shall nobly rise, for a that! 


ADDRESS OF MR. ARTHUR O'NEILL. 


The following admirable address was read, on behalf of the 
Midland Arbitration Union of Birmingham, by Mr. Arthur 
Neill to Ex-President Grant, upon the occasion of Mr. 
Grant’s visit to that city : 

‘To General U. S. Grant, ex-President of the United 
States,—Sir, In common with the rest of our fellow-country- 
inen, we come to express our admiration of yuur heroic and 
successful efforts to maintain the great federal union of free 
States, and to give freedom to fuur millions of slaves; and 
also for the wisdom of your administration as President, by 
which harmony and prosperity have been restored to your 
country so soon after the distractions and calamities of a great 
war. But it is as friends of International Arbitration that we 
now thank you for your eminent services on behalf of that 
principle. We remember the satisfaction with which we 
heard that, when you were called 1s a victorious general to the 
high office of President of the United States, you frankly 
declared that your motto was, ‘‘Let us have peace.’’ Nobly 
have you pursued that policy, both at home and in foreign 
relations. We honor you as the friend of peace, and we are 
proud to see this Divine principle attracting generous natures 
from among all professions, and claiming, as its most ardent 
lovers, two such brave men as General Garibaldi, of Europe, 
and General Grant, of America. History will point to the 


‘part you took in disbanding the army at the close of the war, 


as a rare instance of patriotism rising superior to military pride 
and personal ambition. After having quelled the slave 
owners’ rebellion, and surrounded as you were with myriads 
of soldiers proud of their general, you generously dismissed 
them to their homes, and to the pursuits of peaceful industry. 
Would that the same chivalrous spirit had prevailed with 
those military Presidents of France who have from time to 
time employed armies for personal aggrandizement, and for 
the suppression of constitutional liberty! No event in the 
history of your Government can surpass in importance the 
great experiment of adjusting disputes by arbitration, to the 
success of which you so greatly contributed. Serious diffi- 
culties had arisen between Great Britain and America; our 
beloved Sovereign invited your concurrence in the application 
of that panelpe of amicable reference which was proclaimed 
by the Treaty of Paris, and which the Queen said she ‘re- 
jeiced to be able to recommend by her example.’ Your re- 
sponse was prompt and hearty. On both sides the animating 
spirit was that of the ancient noble who said, ‘Let there be no 
strife between me and thee, for we are brethren.’ A joint 
High Commission was convened, and by the Treaty of 
Washington all the cae in dispute were submitted to the 
decision of certain Emperors, Kings, and Presidents, who 
consented to act as umpires, and to appoint ambassadors 
who should form a Court of Arbitration at Geneva. We 
rejoice that, in the wordsof your Minister at Vienna, ‘diffi- 
culties pronounced insoluble have been solved ; controverted 
rights have been determined ; mutual claims adjudicated ; 
clashing interests harmonized ; and this has been done with- 
out the aid of armies and navies, without disturbance of 
industry or stoppage of trade; without increase of taxes or 
military conscription ; without the taking of one man’s life or 
the breaking of one woman's heart.’ ‘Lese are indeed guod 
words; but we recall with pleasure the still nubler words of 
your Presidential message : —‘This year has been eventful in 
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Witnessing two great nations, speaking one language and 
having one lineage, settling by peaceful arbitration disputes of 
long standing, and liable at any time to bring those nations 
into hustile conflict. An example has thus been set which 
may be fullowed by other civilized nations, and be finally the 
means of returning to productive industry millions of men now 
maintained to settle disputes by the sword. We must also 
express our high appreciation of the peace policy you have 
pursued in regard to the poor remnant of the original inhabi- 
tants of your land, the Western Indians. Our hearts have 
been also deeply touched by your just and beneficent treatment 
of the colored freedmen. You guided them in their faltering 
steps as they marched out of bondage; you defended them 
from their enemies ; you cared for them in their distresa ; you 
aided them ‘in obtaining education ; and you claimed for them 
their rights as citizene ; and now ‘the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish shall come upon you, for you delivered the puor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had rione to help him.’ 
Accept these expressions of our admiration for your high 
character and career, and of our friendship for the American 
people. Weare proud of both sections of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family. e equally wish for the peace and progress of 
your United States and of our United Kingdom. We are one 
in race and religion, one in language, laws and letters. May 
we ever be one in confidence and esteem; and marching side 
by side may we fulfil the glorious destiny given to us by 
Providence, to extend religion, civilization and commerce 
through the wide world, and lead the nations to the bright 
future of universal freedom, peace and happiness.’’ 


MILITARY CORRUPTION. 


In one of those inemorable debates in the French Legislature 
of 1870, when Thiers who is now dead, and Jules Simon, who 
is said to be dying, strenuously deprecated the anticipated 
declaration of war against Prussia, and Kmile Ollivier as fight- 
heartedly defended it, one of the leaders of the opposition 
asked the Premier whether all necessary military stores and 
supplies had been collected in quantities sufficient for a cam- 
paign against an enemy certainly formidable. The reply was 
that every preparation was so complete that even if the war 
should last for two years there would be no necessity for the 

urchase of an additional button for the unifurm of the soldiers. 

he war began. The regiments marched to the Rhine, but 
when fresh supplies of boots and shoes were required for the 
men, it was found that the soles were of paper and would not 
bear the wear and tear of the mud and the stones of the line 
of march for more than a day or two. Similar failures were 
discovered in the supplies furnished by contract in almost 
every other branch of the service, and at the conclusion of 
the peace investigation proved that during all the later days 
of the empire, corruption had blocked every avenue to every 
department of the public service. It has been the same in 
Russia throughuut her whole modern history, but especially 
since the death of Alexander and the ascension of Nicholas, in 
1825. The existence of corruption and its baneful effects 
materially aided the allies in the Crimean war, and has been of 
much service tothe Turks in Bulgaria. Buta few years ago 
there was a notable instance. The present Czar had ordered 
the construction of a military hospital at some great distance 
from St. Petersburg. He had supplied, or caused to be sent, 
all the necessary funds. From time to time the engineers and 
architects forwarded glowing descriptions of the progress of 
the building and its wonderful adaptabifities to the purpose tor 
which it was designed. At length Alexander suddenly -re- 
sulved to visit the spot, and see with his own eyes the glory of 
the refuge for the sick and infirm soldier he had caused to be 
erected. He arrived unexpectedly. ‘The spade had scarcely 
turned the sod, and not a stone had been laid upon another. 
The contracturs were, uf course, arrested, but their banishment 
to Siberia, could scarcely console the Czar for the corruption 
which thus with his own eyes he perceived had honeycombed 
the empire. There are lessons fur all time, and we ourselves 
should not be exempt from their teachings. 


Be thankful to any man who reproves you, with whatever 
spirit he may do it; as hereby you may avoid the same reproof. 


ARBITRATION-BUSINESS. 


The Commercial Exchange, of Philadelphia was organized 
twenty-three years ago, and embraces a membership of seme 
seven hundred active, prominent business men, engaged in a 
variety of mercantile persuits. In their lists of committees, 
they have a standing one on Arbitration, composed of twenty- 
four members, to a sub-committee of which is referred all ex- 
isting disputes that arise between them in their business trans- 
actions with one another. Each party selects his man, and 
they two the third. This committee of three listen to the par- 
ties and their witnesses, and very seldom is an appeal made 
from their verdict. When an appeal is made the case is ad- 
judicated by the full committee, and their decision is final. No 
member can take a case before a law court and continue after- 
wards in the Association. This feature in their organization 
they cherish ae one of great importance, as they know their 
chances for justice are much surer than in acourtof law. Three 
experienced, intelligent, business men could scarcely fail in a 
just award, while it would seem almost a matter of accident 
tor a jury of twelve—composed generally of widely different 
classes of persons and capacity, inexperienced in business 
transactions, sumetimes with narrow views and sirong preju- 
dices—to make a judicious decision. Besides, they find in 
settling their own disputes they save expense and the ill-teeling 
and resentments that su often fullow litigation. This Com- 
mittee of Arbitration commands such respect and confidence 
that parties outside the Association appeal to it from the deci- 
sions of courts, and abide by its awards cheerfully, even when 
those decisions are reversed. ° 

This method of settling disputes by friendly arbitration is 
receiving attention by other assuciations. It iz also incorpo- 
rated in the organization uf the Patrons of Husbandry, an or- 
der embracing a vast portion of the farming population of the 
whole country. Our best lawyers recommend their clients to 
keep away from courts, and to settle their difficulties by friend- 
ly arbitration This sentiment must grow everywhere with 
the growth of intelligence. Men naturally love justice ; all 
that is needed is to knuw how and where to find it; and if they 
sometimes feel disappointed, that feeling will be mitigated by 
a consciousness it was done for the best and by a competent 
tribunal. 


PRACTISING IN PRIVATE. 


There isa story of a Scotch soldier who was arrested for 
treasonable practices; the charge being brought by his 
comrades, that every evening he went out beyond the camp. as 
they supposed to huld communication with the enemy. His 
answer that he went to. pray, seemed to them so improbable 
that they only ridiculed it. 

Brought before his superior officer he gave the same expla- 
nation of his absence. 

‘*You say you go to pray; you can pray then!’’ 
officer. 

‘Yes sir.”’ 

‘Well, you never needed to pray in your life more than you 
do now,’’ was the reply; ‘‘s0 get down on your knees and let 
us hear you pray.’’ 

The soldier knelt down and poured out his heart to God io 
such earnest supplications that the officer was convinced that 
he was no traitor, and allowed him to yu in peace. His Father 
who had seen in secret rewarded him openly. 

It is related that ina certain community, a youth who had 
been reared a Roman Catholic had been converted in a revival. 

As was the custom he was quick}y called upon to take part 
in public prayer, in which he proved to be very proficient. 
His old companions were amazed, and went to the meeting for 
the purpose of hearing him. At last an idea struck one of 
them. ‘‘I know,’’ he said, ‘‘how it is that prays 80 
well ; he practises tn private !”” 


said the 


NeicusorLty Love. — Genuine neighborly love knows no 
distinction of persons. It is like the sun, which dees not ask 
on what it shall shine, or what it shall warm; but shines and 
warms by the very laws of its own being. So there is nothing 
hidden from light and heat. | 
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PERISHING BY THE SWORD... 


A London Baptist preacher, in delivering a lecture the 
other day in praise of war, alluded specially to ‘‘the grand 
successes of the Puritan heroes, Cromwell and his Ironsides,’’ 
whain he declared to be worthy of canonizativa amongst the 
elder heroes of Old Testament times, who ** waxed valiant in 
fight. and turned to flight the armies of the aliens!’’ Here is 
an utter delusion, thuugh a very popular one, for it can be 
conclusively shown froin abundant historic testimony, that the 
liberties and morality of the Puritans were far greater before 
they took up the swurd in the civil wars, than at the conclu- 
sion of those wars. They had already gained, by patient par- 
liamentary action and by constitutional struggles, ss abolition 
of the Star Chamber, and Ship Money, and of the Court of 
High Commission. They were already eminent for piety, for 
dignity, for morality ; but at the conclusion of the struggle, 
they were far worse off. Instead of gaining additional liberties, 
they lost much of what they had previously enjoyed. In the 
first place, Cromwell divided all England into twelve 
military districts, under the dominion of despotic Major- 
Generals; he also set parliament at defiance, turned it igno- 
miniously adrift, suppressed constitutional freedom, imprisoned 
the Friends and uther conscientious persons by wholesale, and 
inflicted the most revolting cruelties and massacres upon the 
Irish. But worse was to fullow. After his death, came the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and then where was the remnant of 
Paritan hberty!’ Their ministers were ejected from their liv- 
ings, literally in thousands, and with the utmost contempt. 
Their leaders were no longer able to maintain the dignified 
position of remonstrance with which they had withstood James l., 
Charles I., Strafford and Laud. But instead of this, they were 
now obliged to submit to unprecedented humiliations, hum- 
bled in the dust b:fore the successors buth of Charles and of 
Land. Sixty thousand of tnem were imprisoned by the second 
Charles, and upwards of five thousand perished in his pestilen- 
tial gaols; and the national party of Puritanism was swept 
away by a floud of the most degrading profligacy and infidelity. 
So much for the results of taking the sword by the Puritan 
heroes ! 


THE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 


King William 1V. expired in a beautiful bed-chamber of 
Windsor Palace, about midnight. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with other peers and high functionaries of the 
kingdom were in attendance. As goon as the ‘‘sceptre had 
departed.’’ and the beating pulse stood still, the Archbishop 
quitted Windsor Castle, and with all possibile speed made his 
way to Kingston Palace. the residence of Princess Victoria. 
He arrived long before davlight— announced himself to the 
palace-guard, and requested an immediate interview. Victoria 
was awakened from her slumbers, hastily arose from her hed 
and attiring herself, soon met the venerable prelate in the ante- 
rovum He informed her of the death of William, and an- 
nounced to her that in law and equity she was the rightful suc- 
cessor of the deceased monarch. ‘hus, as the historian says, 
**‘ The sovereignty of the most powerful nation on earth, was 
laid at the feet of a girl of eighteen.’ She was de jure queen 
of the great Anglo-Saxon realm ‘* on which the sun never sets.’”’ 

Victuria was deeply moved at the ponderous burden which 
she felt was being rolled upon her. She staggered under it. 
Fraught with blessing or calamity, weal or woe to the genera- 
tion present and born, she spoke at length with great emotion, 
saying, ‘‘l ask your prayers in my behalf and the behalf of 
the people.”’ 

They kneeled together, and the spiritual and literal, though 
not formal inauguration of the good Queen's reign was at that 
time really entered upon, as was the reign of the young king 
of Israel in the olden time, asking as he did from the Highest, 
who rules among the kingdoms of men, ‘‘an understanding heart 
to judve so great a people, who could not be numbered fur 
multtude.’’ 

The sequel of the long and urbane reign of Victoria must be 
worthy of such a beginning. She has never seemed for a mo- 
ment to forget that God hath said, ‘* By me princes rule and 
k inge are set up.’’ And now at this hour, when every eye in the 


civilized world is turned upon the throne in the midst of the sea- 
girt isles, to see what will be its course in the great European 
war, we cannot believe that the noble and Christian Queen, en- 
eouraged by that great leader of the British Parliament, Mr. 
Willian Gladstone, will turn the power of the government to 
encourage, aid and abet ** the false prophet.’’ 

Under the wise and benign reign of the devoted Qneen, Eng- 
land has advanced in wisdom, influence and power. Since her 
enthronement all tne other kingdoms in Europe have been made 
to rock with insecurity, or have been overthrown altogether; 
but the throne of England was never more permanent since it was 
erected. This permanence, and the personal love and loyalty 
of her people, who in grateful homage surround her, is tlie re- 
sult of a conscientious and unflagging effurt on the behalf of 
the Queen to extol the ** Lamb of God,”’ and to acknowledge 
in every thing the great facts of the Christian religion. We 
cannot believe that now she will cast off ** the fear of the Lord ’’ 
which ‘‘is the beginning of wisdom,’’ and aid the haughty 
Turk in the rapine, sensualism and murder which the religion 
of the Muslem allows. Advanced in ace and surrounded by those 
who are ambitions of change at any expense, her perils are 
many, but the hearts of a Christian civilization which belts the 
glube like a zone of light, cries out in the language of Eng- 
land’s national air, ‘‘ God save the Queen !"? 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH SUFFERINGS 
IN WAR. 


Amid the stir and interest of military movements all of us 
are apt to furget what war actually means, and it is well that the 
grim realities of it should be laid bare, as they have been in 
the letter which we published from our correspondent with the 
Turkish army in Armenia. He has lived with the soldiers, 
he has been in the midst of the fighting, and he savs that, io 
comparison with the number of troops engaged, the loss has 
been terrible. When even the Commander-in-chief admits 
that 400 were killed in an engagement which may seem a mere 
fray amid the crowd of battles yet to come, we get sume idea 
of the havoc on each side; and still more instructive is the 
statement uf our correspondent that, nearly 50 miles from the 
battle-field, he had seen from 800 to 1000 wounded men on 
their way to the hospitals. But the most vivid idea of misery 
is given by the description of the extent to which those strick- 
en Boldiers are neglectrd. Many of them are half-starved and 
half-naked. Hundreds lie by the-wayside cooling their fevered 
limbs and moistening their bandages in the pools of water. A 
group of 400 wounded men had only two doctors amung them. 
Nor do the Turkish preparations in Europe for the care of the 
wounded seem to be much better. Hence the first great battle 
will be followed by an amount of suffering without a parallel 
in modern warfare. A time may possibly come when States 
which make war will see the crime of ‘neglecting to do all in 
their power to lessen its inevitable miseries, and when they 
will be ashamed of the plea that they can afford to buy Krupp 
guns, but cannot afford to pay for the care of their wounded. 
But, meanwhile, neutrals wil! find abundant room for showing 
their charity on every battle-field— London Times. 


INCREASING THE ARMY. 


PLANNING TO ADD FIFTEEN THOUSAND MEN TO THE ALREADY 
TOO LARGE LIST. 


For some time it has been understood that the strikes last 
summer were to be made a pretext by the Administration for 
an increase of the army. Secretary McCrary has abvut per- 
fected his plan, though it awaits the approval of the President, 
and has yet to be passed upon by the Cabinet. The Secretary 
of War proposes to fill up the existing regiments without 
adding to the commissioned officers in either the staff or line. 
This would add ahout 15,000 men, and increase the estimates 
by about $9,000. 000, the War Department putting the yearly 
cost of an enlisted man at $600. By this recommendation 
McCrary hopes to avoid the criticism which must follow an 
attempt to increase that costliest part of a costly establish- 
ment, the commissioned officers, and he would obtain a force 
of much more value for aggressive operations, a force, in fact, 
as large as that with which Scott once conquered Mexico. 
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POWER OF THE PEOPLE FOR PEACE. 


Every day seems to reveal to us more fully the fact that Peace 
principles are spreading amongst the people. We think there 
is a marked illustration of this in England. During our visit 
to England last summer, on our way to the Conference at Ant- 
werp, it was our good fortune to meet a large number of the 
friends of Peace, connected with the Peace Societies of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester; and from them 
we learned of the progress of Peace principles amongst the 
English people. But the political course of the English gov- 
eroment during the present Eastern war, shows the same fact 
in a very conspicuous way, Lord- Beaconsfield made some 
very warlike speeches, and it is generally supposed that he 
would have led England into war in behalf of the Turks a 
year ago if he had possessed sufficient influence; but public 
opinion, which after all seems omnipotent in England, held the 
government back from repeating the fully exhibited in the 
Crimean war, of taking up arms in favor of the Turkish 
powers. National sentiment has held England back from 
plunging into the Eastern war. Is it too much to say that 
much of this popular Peace sentiment has been created by the 
Peace Societies of England, by their constant announcement of 
Peace doctrines, both by the press and public addresses? 

That a war-party existed,in England there is no doubt. 
Many of the aristocracy, the Turkish bondholders, and the 
men of the army and navy desired an Anglo-Turkish alliance. 
This party had immense influence. Lord Beacunsfield was at 
the head of it. Upon the other side, however, stoud Mr. 
Gladstone, and our esteemed friend, Henry Richard of the 
English Parliament, and many other eminent Peace men, and 
the great body of the people. These did not want war. They 
did not believe that Russia intended to threaten India. They 
did not believe in spending millions of British gold, and de- 
stroying tens of thousands of British lives, for the sake of 
showing their interest in Turkey. The masses of the English 
people regarded with horror the war policy. It was in the 
highest degree creditable to the strong common sense of the 
people that they should protest against being involved in a war 
which would only have tended to bring ruin upon themselves. 

Even if England had helped Turkey, as she did in the 
Crimea, she would have had to pay a heavy cost for such an 
alliance, and would have given life only a little longer to the 
expiring Ottoman Empire. The theory that Russia is moving 
upon India, has become to be regarded as a mere bugbear, as 
our friend, Mr. Elihu Burritt, showed in his article recently in 
the columnsof the Apvocate. The Suez Canal route is to-day 
not less under British control than before. British influence in 
Egypt has not decreased. If the way, toships of all nations, to 
the Black Sea is made free, England has no right to complain, 
seeing that to restrict commerce in this age of the world isa 


crime against civilization. This day England is the?’ richest 
country in Europe, and need not bewail some loss of that 
unsubstantial thing called prestige. She may rejoice that her 
people have kept her out of the Eastern war; and so have 
saved her from additional war debts, which ultimately tend to 
ruin, and crush any people. May the policy of the masses of 
Englishmen ever be for Peace ! C. H. M. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Secretary or THR Treasury, in his annnal report 
on the state of the finances, recommends, in order to secure a 
fixed relative value of silver and gold, that the United States 
invite an international convention of commercial nations. If 
this question is of sufficient importance for the consideration 
of an international convention, may not the questiun of interna- 
tional law and peace much more deserve the consideration of 
such a convention ! 


Pere Hyacinrue, in a sermon recently delivered in Geneva, 
spoke of the present war in the East as a continuation of the 
Crusades, and said that De Maistre’s prophecy would be 
realized, that before the close of the 19th century Mass would 
be sung in the Mosque of St. Sophia, but it would be by 
Sclaves and not by Latins. The Greek Church, that branch 
of Christ’s family, unjustly condemned alike by Catholics and 
Protestants, would have the triumph of carrying his faith back 
into the East. 


Tae Cuurcn or roe Uniren Breraren, like the Society 
of Friends, hold to peace principles. Mr. W. J. Shorey, 
agent of the publishing house of that denomination, writing 
to us from Ohig, says,— ‘‘We have a Jaw in our church disci- 
pline forbidding war, so that, as a Church, we are non-com- 
batants. Many of our people, nevertheless, fought in the war 
of the Rebellion and were left untouched hy discipline.’? 


Five Prostems or Stare aNp Reuicion, by Will C. 
Wood, A. M., late pastor at Wenham, Mass. Boston, Henry 
Hoyt, publisher, No. 9 Cornhill, 1877. 

This is an admirable book. The discussions, on the basis 
of natural religion, are timely, able, and well adapted to the 
present needs of our Republic. We advise our readers to 
purchase the book if they desire a most valuable depository of 
information on a very practical subject. 


EX-PRESIDENT GRANT ON ARBITRATION. 


General Grant in responding to an address (which our 
readers will find in another column) from the Midland Arbitra- 
tion Union presented by its Secretary, Rev. Arthur O'Neill, 
during the ceremonies of General Grant’s reception at 
Birmingham, England, last October, gave expression to the 
following remarkable testimony in behalf of arbitration : 


‘‘Members of the Midland International Arbitration Union, 
Ithank you for your address. It is one that gives me very 
little to reply to, more than to express my thanks. Though 
] have followed a military life for the better part of my years, 
there was never a day of my life when I was not in favor 
of peace on any terms that were honorable. It has been 
my misfortune to be engaged in more battles than any other 
general on the other side of the Atlantic; but there was 
never a time during my command when J would not have 
gladly chosen some settlement by reason rather than by the 
sword. (Hear, hear.) Iam conscientionsly, and have been 
from the beginr ing, an advocate of what the seciely represented 
by you, gentlemen, is seeking to carry out ; and nothing would 
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afford me greater happiness than to know, as I believe will be 
the case, that at some future day, the nations of the earth will 
agree upon some sort of congress, which shall take cognizance 
of international questions of difficulty, and whose decisions 
will be as binding as the decision of our Supreme Court is 
held binding on us. It isa dream of mine that some such 
solution may be found for all questions of difficulty that may 
arise between different nations. In one of the addresses, I 
have forgotten which, reference was made to the dismissa] of 
the army to the pursuits of peaceful industry. I would gladly 
see the millions of men who are now supported by the indus- 
try of the nations return to industrial pursuits, and thus 
become self-sustaining, and take off the tax upon labor which 
is now levied for their support.” 


i D ® 


PRESIDENT HAYES ON ARBITRATION. 


We have referred in a previous number of the ApvocaTe to 
the admirable expression of President Hayes concerning inter- 
national arbitration, as made in his inaugural, delivered March 
5, 1877; but, we now again quote this expression, and call the 
atention of our readers to it as an extraordinary testimony in 


behalf of peace doctrines. When President Hayes and Ex- 
President Grant and Governor Hartranft, all of them men of 
military training and distinction, utter such arguments for peace 
as are quoted in this number of the Apvocate, we may well 
be inspired with new courage in our work. The following is 


Mr. Hayes’ language: 


‘+ Passing frou these remarks upon the condition of our own 
country to consider our relations with other lands, we are remind- 


ed by the international complications abroad, threatening the peace 


af Europe, that our traditional rule of non-interference in the 
affairs uf foreign nations has proved of great value in past times, 
and ought to be strictly observed. 

«© The policy inaugurated by my honored predecessor, Prest- 
dent Grant, of submitting to arbitration grave questions in dis- 
pute between ourselves and foreign powers, points to a new 
and incomparably the best instrumentality for the preservation 
of peace, and will, as I believe, 


‘© 1f, unhappily, questions 
during the period of my administration arise between the 
States and any 


nited 


peaceful and honorable way, 
great blessings of peace and mutual 
nations of the world.”’ 


er 


GOVERNOR HARTRANFT ON ARBITRATION. 


Governor Hartranft of Pennsylvania in hie annual message, 


delivered Jan. 2, 1878, uttered the following striking language : 
‘As it is becoming the public opinion of the civilized world 


that the nations cannot afford to submit their differences to the 


costly arbitrament of the sword, so it is becoming the settled 
conviction that nothing can be gained. by a war of classes to 
compensate for a loss caused by the disturbance of all industrial 
relations, and the dangers threatened to individual independence 
and free institutions.’? 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DEVENS ON WAR. 


There are many symptoms showing that the tide of opinion 
is becoming more adverse to war. This opinion found expres- 
sion at the recent dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument on 
Boston Common, when the Chaplain prayed that God would 
bless the effurts which wise philanthropists are making every- 
where to obviate the necessity and stay the ravages of warfare ; 
and when, alsv, Attorney: general Devens, the oratur of the day, 
uttred the following remarkable plea for peace: 

‘¢ This is no monument tv the glories of war. While great 


has been and, until the millennium comes, 
great deal 
sively at a certain phase of human nature, 
to the conclusion that the chief end of man is to fight. 
animals are carnivorous by instinct and physical organization. 


become a beneficent example of 
the course to be pursued in similar emergencies by other nations. 
of difference should at oat time 


foreign government, it will certainly be my dis- 
position and my hope to aid in their settlement in the same 
thus securing to our country the 
good offices with all the 


journey from the cradle to the grave! 


changes for good have been wrought by the convulsive energies 
of wars, yet of all the causes which have degraded nations, op- 
posed human progress, and oppressed industry, 
the worst. 
stones which compose it had slept in their native 
pomp and circumstance, no waving of banners, 
plumes, can lend to war true dignity.”’ 


war has been 
If this were its object, it were better far that its 
quarries. No 
no dancing of 


aS 


THE QUARRELSOME TEMPER. 


Is this a quarrelsome world? There certainly is, always 
always will be a 
of quarrelling in the world. One looking exclu- 
might easily come 


Some 


They are equipped by Nature for.this purpose. Other animals 
muat die that they may live. Not many men are actual canni- 
bals, killing and eating each other; yet the belligerent passion 
makes one the enemy of another, turns society into a quasi 
military camp, and fills communities and nations with multitu- 
dinovs forms of hostilities, is as real and conapicuous among 
men as the instinct of the tiger for his prey. Men certainly 
do bite and devour each other on a frightful scale. The most 
dangerous animal in this world is the human animal. Mad 
dogs are bad enough ; yet mad men are far worse. 

Nations have been either actually quarrelling with each 
other or holding themselves in constant readiness to du so ever ° 
since nations had a being ; and one of the most difficult prub- 
lems of the philanthropist and the Christian statesman is to 
keep them at peace. The nations of Europe to-day have a 
standing army of more then three millions of trained fighters, 
supported at sn annual cost of more than five hundred 
millions of dollars. Cabinets and diplomats back up their 
counsels with iron-clads. Kings, out of humor with each 
other, launch huge armies into deadly conflict and waste 
the treasure of the people in the royal luxury. The Czar 
of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey, in order to agree, tnust 
first test the fighting power of their Fespeciive armies. 
England for a time watched the struggle with seeming indif- 
ference; but at length her blood began to boil, and she must 
have a hand in settling the pending hostility or she 
would fight for it. A congress of nations is soon to be con- 
vened at Baden-Baden, to see if they can agree not to fight 
over the so-called Eastern question. We talk, by a figure of 
speech, about *‘the family of nations.’’ It certainly is a very 
quarrelsome family, and has been throngh all time —Civiliza- 
tion, even among the most favored and cultivated parts of the 
world, must take very long strides before, as it respects 
nations, ‘the lion and the lamb’ will lie down together. ‘I'he 
day has not yet come when the ‘slion’? has lost his tendency to 
eat up the “lamb.” 

Nor is the epectacle at all improved if, turning to individuals, 
we think simply of their aggressions upou and resistance to 
each other, excluding from the cuntemplation those social 
affections, amenities, charities, and services that sweeten lite, 
abate its ills, and make men happy. What a vast amount of 
ill-feeling, evil-speaking, and evil-doing to each other human 
beings manage to crowd into their history, in making the 
There is a family at 
loggerheads, and hume becomes a pandemonium. Here is a 
church, in which Christ is said te rule; yet alas! the members 
behave as if Christianity itself were a trestise on the art of 
quarreling. Two neighbors differ in opinion as to some matter 
mutually affecting them; and before they get through 
with it they come to hard words and perhaps hard blows, and 
possibly the law nay be compelled to give its attention tu both 
of them. One man insults another, and the latter knocks him 
down to pay for it. One wants what another has, but he has 
not; and he cheats him to get it The prosperity of one 
excites the envy of another, aud the latter turns liar to sink 
him to his own level. The politician and the party man 
proscribes and makes war upon all but his own supporters. 
Two men, being competitors in the same business, become 


enemies; and, if we credit the testimony of each in regard to 
the other, both are rascals whom no one can safely trust. 


Some are inveterate fault-finders and complainers. Every- 
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body is wrong, and they only are right. The whole world, 
with the exception of themselves, is made up of fouls, and 
they only are wise. 

Such specifications, we are quite aware, present the dark side 
of human history. We are glad that it is not the whole story. 
The world would be better and happier if it were a much smaller 
part of it. It would be avery good thing to get rid of the whole 
of it, and leave only the gentle, the amiable, the lovely and 
loving qualities and actions to make up the entire warp and 
woof of our personal and social existence. What is the use in 
speaking angrily or discourteously to another, when we can just 
as well speak pleasantly and courteously? Why snub another, 
and wound his sensibility, and perhaps make him your enemy, 
when a kind word will afford him pleasure and secure a friend 1 
Why contend about trifles that never pay the cost of the 
contest? Why mingle bad and malignant passions with 
honest differencest ‘The quarrelsome temper is profitable to 
nobody and is a general curse to everybody. 

Reader, think of the most genial, affectionate, peaceful and 
best teinpered man or woman that you know of, and try to 
mould your own character into the same type. If you would 
study and -imitate the best model that anybody knows of take 
the man Christ Jesus and make him your pattern. The 
benediction of God is upon the peacemaker, and the first 
condition of being such is to be a lover of peace. Those who 
have the quarrelsome temper are not likely to study the things 
that make for peace. 


FEDERIGO SCHLOPIS. 


Count Schlopis who died recently, was born at Turin in 
1798, and took his legal degree in the university of his 
native city in 1818. He gave his first histoncal lecture in 
1827. This was fullowed by other highly successful efforts 
of a like character. In 1845 he was elected corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and in 1869 became for. 
eign member of the same. In 1847 the Count was made 
president of the superior commission of censorship at Pied- 
mont. In March, 1848, he accepted the portfolio of grace and 
justice, and in 1849 was named Senator. From 1861 to 1864 
he held the high and responsible position of President of the 
{talian Senate. He was also elected President of the Turin 
Academy of Sciences. The highest order of the Kingdom 
was bestowed upon him by his sovereign in 1868, that of 
Annunziata, which honor was supplemented in 1871 by his 
selection as representative of Italy to the Congress of 
Arbitration for the settlement of the Alabama claims, over 
which body he was chosen to preside, and performed his 
duties with signal ability and impartiality. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of International Law, and has rendered great service to 
the cause of peace. 


THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


John Bunyan savs very truly that the valley of Humiliation 
is a difficult valley fora pilgrim to get into It hasabad name, 
which it does not deserve, and there are many who avoid it if 
they can. But when one contentedly goes duwn into it and 
tarriee there, he finds with every advancing day increasing 
peace. It is a pleasant valley, and very fruitful, too, for 
flowers and fruits abound. There men: have found pearls, and 
have heard the voices of angels. Lilies are thick, and the 
shepherd boy, who ‘* wears more of that herb called heart’s- 
ease in his bosom than he that is clad in silk and velvet,’’ is 
heard singing sweetly: 

‘* He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have (God to be his guide.”’ 


We wish that all our readers would fallin love with this 
valley. Pitch your tents within it, for it isa bright, sunny 
spot, and the winds do blow ronghly. You will live a happy 
life, and a useful one; and the smile of God, which is better 
thao the applause of men, will forever rest upon you. 


Do you not often get weary, dear friend, in the long and con- 
stant struggle to become somebody in the world? Perhaps 
your are trying to get a certain position in society, or trying to 
keep a certain position which you have already gained. “The 
struggle is a hard, and it may be, a vain one. Wh, this frantic 
effort to ‘* keep up appearances !’? Why du you spend your 
strength for naught! Do nut hate obscurity as though it were 
asin; but retire froin the social gaze, if need be, without a 
murmur. If the little world of which you formed a part ceases 
to chatter about you, what dues it matter? The smile of God 
and the approbation of a good conscience outweigh the babble 
of mankind. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The recent convention of the ‘‘ Nationals ’’ in Toledo, Ohio, 
has brought forth speedy and legitimate fruits. The ruling 
apirit of that conventiun was to array labor against capital and 
etnbitter one class against another. In brief, it was a meeting 
of wicked demagogues and fanatical communists. A few days 
after the Communistic Convention, a meeting of the City Cuun- 
cil was invaded by a crowd of fifty or sixty men, who styled 
themselves laboring men, and demanded ‘* work or bread,’’ 
and gave the Buard to understand in very plain language that 
the city would be responsible fur the consequences if their de- 
mands were not speedily complied with. ; 

This spirit of lawlessness, this declaration of that practical 
communism which ruled Paris with terror and blood in the 
summer of 1871, bythe men who invaded the City Council, 
was the result of the speeches made by those men who 
appealed to hate and prejudice in that convention. Such pro- 
ceedings are the natural resulta of the incendiary appeals of the 
reckless men who are directing the so-called labor party. 
They mean no good. Their purposes are bad. They hve off 
the scanty earnings of Jaboring men. Like the arbitrators of 
the Crispins, they can and will only render more distressing 
the situation of the laboring men. 

The present depression is not due to any shortcomings of 
capitalists. ‘They would gladly see different times. In com- 
mon with labor, the capital sutfers. The agency which brings 
relief to one will to the other, and the one cannot be ligiti- 
mately benefited without conterring favor upon the other. 
For one to make war upon the other, can only defer the pros- 
perity of both. The only true policy is for labor and capital 
to maintain friendly relations and work together fur the restora- 
tion of prosperity. 

The men. therefore, who attempt to array labor against capi- 
tal, to inculcate those fatal heresies which have involved cities 
in anarchy, to appeal to the passions of ignorant men and talk 
of furce, should be denounced by every good citizen, laborer or 
capitalist, as enemies of mankind. 


TWO PAIRS OF FETTERS. 


Eighty years ago a fierce war raged in India between the 
English and Tippoo Sahib. On one occasion several English 
officers were taken prisoners; among them was one named 
Baird. One day a native officer brought in fetters to be put 
upon each of the prisuners, the wounded nut excepted. Baird 
had been severely wounded, and was suffering frum pain and 
weakness. A_ gray-haired officer said tu the native official, 
‘* You du not think of putting chains upon that wounded man !"’ 
‘¢ There are just as many pairs of fetters as there are captives,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ and every pair must be worn.’’ ‘* Then,”’ 
said the noble officer, ‘* puttwo pairs on me! I will wear his 
as well as my own.’’ This was done. Strange to say, Baird 
lived to regain his freedom—tived to take that city; but his 
noble friend died in prison. Up tohis death he wore two pairs 
of fetters! 


Archbishop Whately once bothered a horse-dealer, who was 
trying to sell him a wonderful horse. ‘** Your Grace,’’ said 
the dealer, ‘‘ there's nothing he can’t draw.’’ ‘**Can he draw 
an inference ?’’ inquired the archbishop, meekly. There was 
no response, save the blankest of blank louks. 
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MODERN WARFARE. 


It needs a very superficial glance backward at recent battle- 
fields, or around at the military preparations assiduously at 
work in all the leading countries of Europe, to note the deci- 
sive changes which are in course of accomplishment in the 
modes of warfare. (Chemical, mechanical, electrical, aeronaut- 
iral and mathematical, and every new invention and discovery, 
are pressed into the service of war. Civil education is forced 
to contribute, and whole nations are drilled in the school-room., if 
not in the nursery. The railroad, the steanship, the telegraph, 
each new industrial appliance and convenience, are eagerly laid 
hold of so as to render war more widely and infallibly disas- 
trous. It were a gain, indeed, if war could be fought out with 
machinery, and not by living men. But, unfortunately, it is 
nat 80. The elaborate mechanism only serves to prepare and 
clear the field for an exorbitantly enlarged number uf living 
combatants—these, too, no longer unimpassioned, professional 
soldiers, but peaceful citizens, carrying back to their homes— 
if they reach them—the coarse and bitter memories and hostile 
passions of the battle-field..... 

There can be no doubt that by the time a sufficient amount of 
intellectual energy, guided by adequate experimentation, has 
been devoted in different countries to the problem of how the 
new improvements can be turned to the best account, war will 
reproduce all the Jast achievements of civilization. But it will 
do this at an almost inconceivable cost for each country both in 
peace and in war, and there ie no reason, except one grounded 
on economy or poverty, which need cause any one country to 
lag behind the rest. ‘Thus the question of success in war must 
become increasingly one as to whether a nation can pay for it, 
or will prefer to pay for it in the place of paying for other 
things. When each nation is firmly assured of this, the spec- 
ulative hilarity which now belongs to war will have vanished, 
and it cannot be long before the nations under liberal and con- 
stitutional governments combine to adopt some scheme of mu- 
tual assurance less extravagant, calamitous and inhuman than 
that of self-protection.—Professur Sheldon Amos in the Jnter- 
national Review. 


A BATTLE PICTURE. | 


There is a painting by Detaille, the great French artist, that 
is full of terrible realism. It represents a charge of a troop of 
cavalry through a quaint old Alsatian village that has been 
converted into an ambuscade. The cavalry have evidently 
come dashing through the village expecting nothing more than 
to run the gauntlet of a sharp fusilade, when suddenly they 
have come toa barricade A number of wagons and other 
obstacles have been placed in the street, and are so interlaced 
and tangled together thatthe work of removing the barrier 
would evidently take time. The troop of cavalry are, there- 
fore, in a trap, from which there is no escape. For the troops 
behind are pressing gayly on, unconscious of the danger, and 
in another moment the narrow street will be packed and choked 
with horsemen. It is impossible either to advance or return, 
and every face and attitude of those in advance fully expresses 
the hopelessness of the situatiun. Just at this moment the 
ambuscade opens fire. Through the windows, and trom loop- 
holes improvised, pour the thin sheets of smoke that all 
soldiers know sv well. The entire horror of this scene is 
expressed in the faces and motions of the few figures in the 
foreground. ‘There is no vulgar sensationalism of ghastly and 
horrible wounds.. ‘The slaughter has not yet really commenced ; 
but we feel what it must be 1h a moment ortwo later. The 
trumpeter is sounding a retreat; the leader has his hand 
raised, and is calling and gesticulating back to his men. One 
young man in sheer desperation, preferring to die in motion, 
rather than like a rat in a cage, is urging his horse to clear the 
barricade. The horse rises to the leap; but itis clearly a 
hopeless effort. The sense of utter hopelessness is written in 
every face; death alone awaits them. here is, as we said, no 
evidence of human suffering, no wounds nor blood ; but there 
is one touch of intense imagination. A horse, whose saddle 
is empty, and who is himself wounded, has fallen propped up 
against a fence. He is shrieking with agony, and the expres- 
sion of the eye and nostril is terrible. 


With such simple material the great French artist has 
wrought a vivid and powerful picture. " 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Among mighty works of man the pyramids of Egypt are 
nothing in comparison to the immense stone fence built to keep 
out the Tartars from China, and both are quite enough to 
bring low our exultation, and silence all boasting concerning 
the progress of modern science. Mr. Unthank, an American 
engineer engaged in surveying for a Chinese rai}way, lately 
took measurements of the Great Wall in many places, and 
gives the height as 18 feet, width on top, 15 feet. Every few 
hundred yards there is a tower 25 feet high. The foundation 
is of solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought home a brick from 
the Wall, supposed to have been made 200 years betore the 
time of Christ. The builders never attempted to avoid moun- 
taine or chasms; for the distance of 1,300 miles the structure 
goes over hill and plain, every foot of it being solid masonry, 
upon solid granite. In some places the Wall is built smooth 
up against the bank, or canons, or precipices, where there is a 
sheer descent of 1,000 feet. Small streams are arched over, 
but in the larger streams the Wall runs to the water's edge, 
and a tower is built on each side. On the ‘top of the Wall 
there are breastworks, or denses, facing in and out, so the 
defending forces can pass from one tower to another without 
being exposed to any enemy from either side. To calculate 
the time of building or cost of this Wall is beyond human 
skill. So far as the inagnitude of the work is concerned, it 
surpasses everything in ancient or modern times of which there 
is any trace. 


THE POOR INDIANS. 


Colonel A. B. Meacham, of Oregon, in a lecture delivered 
at the Cooper Institute, considered the Indian question one of 
the most important of national problems. For 250 years, tt 
has confronted our statesmen and our philanthropists. He 
who shall strike the keynote to the solution will ever be re- 
garded as the benefactor, not of the white race alone, but also 
vf humanity. We live in an age when honor may be won 
without bloody carnage. The situation of the Indians as the 
wards of the nation was described. We have never yet, he 
said, fairly understood the character of the red man—his inner 
life, his domestic, religious life. We have not looked behind 
him fur the motives which have impelled him to the commis- 
sion of atrocities He claimed the Indian to be a religious 
man. He contrasted the wild life of the Indian with civilized 
life in New York, drawing the inference that while the Indian 
could not be expected to establish laws for the whites, they 
were entitled to mercy and justice when the whites made 
laws for thum. We judge of the Indian by his vices and not 
his virtues. The tragedy of the Java beds, the killing of 
General Canby and Colonel Thomas and the planting of four 
bullets in his own body at the same time by the Modocs, were 
described in a thrilling manner ‘The Indian peace policy of 
General Grant was indorsed. For more than thirty years he 
had dealt with Indians, either as neighbor or officer, and his 
conclusion was thatthe Indian was a man, and that when fairly 
treated he wil] be a man. He is proud and naughty but he is 
honorable, charitable and huspitable. When trusted he is 
true; when betrayed he seeks revenge ; when smitten he will 
stiike back. ‘The lecturer described the Indian’s fair dealing 
and honesty in making contracts with government officers. 
They were more honest than white contractors. They univer- 
sally embody in their religion the recognition of a great spirit. 
Culonel Meacham declared that he had a policy which, if 
adopted, would settle all the troubles with the ladiae: It was 
the policy of peace and good understanding and fair dealing 
with the red man. 


THE SACRIFICE OF WAR. 


A semi-official statement of the number of the Russian 
killed and wounded up to October 11th hus been published, 
which makes it 59,434. Do these figures include the lusses in 
both Eurupe and Asia?  [t is probable that they relate only to 
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the European Joss; and it is notorious that there are more sick 
men than wounded men in war, and that more men in armies 
die from sickness than in battle, or from wounds received in 
battle. Thereforethe Russian losses must exceed 120,000, which 
is a frightful sacrifice, first, of life, and then of health and 
limb, as most of the wounded men never wil) so far recover as 
to be good for anything, either as soldiers or as Jaborers,—and 
not a few of them will be without arms. or legs, or both, or 
blind, or otherwise reduced to a fragmentary and useless condi- 
tion. The misery that so terrible a massacre must have caused 
throughout Russia is appalling. Death has rushed at once 
into thousands of families, and cut down their most promising 
members, for war demands imperatively to be fed, mostly on 
the young. Many children are in mourning for lost parents, 
but a thousand times as many parent are weeping for lost chil- 
dien,—and theirs is by far the greater grief ; and it is one of the 
worst of war's evils that in this matter it reverses the order of 
nature, it being as true now as it was when Solon long ago 
uttered the pathetic words,— ‘‘ In peace, children bury their 
parents; in war, parents bury their children.”’ 


BISHOP WHIPPLE ON THE INDIANS. 


Bishop Whipple, distinguished for his nissionary works among 
the Indians, preached recently on the wrongsof the Red Man. 
Eighteen years ago, when he went to labor among the Chippe- 
was, he said, he found them drunken, ragged, painted, and 
debased. On arecent visit which the pastor of Trinity, Dr. 
Chas Hall, paid to his mission he showed him a congregation 
of 200 Indians engaged in devout worship, and two Indian 
ministers, one the sun of a chief, who were assisting in the ser- 
vices. Over sixty millions of dollars have been spent by the 
Government in its efforts to deal with the Indian question, and 
with what poor success the world knows. We read daily the 
telegraphic despatches recounting the efforts made to extermi- 
pate a handful of Indians. They are the only heathen race on 
the globe that is not idolatrous. They believe as firmly in a 
Great Spirit as we do. They have lasting family ties, and are 
passionately attached to their homes. When they are forced 

‘to go from the Jand they believe to be their own, is it strangc 
that their feelings of sorrow should be followed by a thirst for 
revenge? ‘They have seen their wives and children slaughtered 
in cold blood. Is it strange that they should swear by the 
blood of their lost ones to avenge their deaths? Bishop Whip- 

le defied any one to show where an Indian was the first to 
break a treaty. He thought that the only way to bring into a loyal 
state the three hundred thousand lawless Indians was to spread 
freely among them the Gospel of Christ, and to send the 
servants of the Lord thither to teach natives how to teach others 
of their own race. 


OUR NEED OF MONEY. 


The American Peace Soriety is very much in need of im- 
mediate and generous financial aid. 

Our friends shopld help the Society with redoubled zeal. 
They should remember that we need money. To issue our 
periodicals, pay our bills, and carry on our work, absolutely 
requires immediate help. 


We want not only to pay our bills, but to increase our 
efficiency. One department of our work is to send our publica- 
tions to reading-r»oms of colleges and Christian associations, 
and give them to clergymen who will preach upon peace to 
their congregations. 

We also publish essays and tracts, by eminent writers, 
which are sent to many thousands of persons who thereby may 
be instructed in peace principles. We huld peace meetings, 
and preach in pulpits, and address the students of literary 
institutions, and help on the International Peace Conferences. 
. All this requires Jarge sums of money to carry on thoroughly. 
Yet, our Society has never encountered such serious difficulties 
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in obtaining donations. The hard times cause a fearful de- 
pression. Never in the history of our country have religious 
and philanthropic institutions found it so difficult to live. A 
great shrinkage has occurred in values. Failures have taken 
place on all sides. The New York Tribune recently stated 
that 8,872 failures occurred in the United States in the year 
1877, with liabilities of $ 190,669,000. This certainly shows 
an awful state of affairs in the business world. Our expenses 
are reduced with a view to the utmost economy. The officers 
of our Society have made extraordinary sacrifices. Hence, we 
may justly plead with all friends of peace to come to our help, 
and to send us their contributions. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Society the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 


‘¢ Voted: That, in view of the exigencies of the Society, and 
of the importance uf obtaining at the present time increased 
means for greater usefulnesss, it is desirable to raise the sam 
of $10,000 by obtaining one hundred new honorary members, 
who shall each pay $100 during the present year, or in annual 
instalments, all payable within four years.’’ 


In accordance with this vote, the Corresponding Secretary 
has opened a subscription, and appeals to the friends of peace 
throughout the country, for a prompt and generous response to 
our cry for help. Let not our call be in vain. We have lifted 
our heart many times in faith and prayer unto the Luid. We 
trust He will put it into the hearts of His servants to aid us io 
our mission of peace. In spite of the hard times we plead 
that our Society may even increase its efficiency ; and that now, 
as it is completing the first half-century of its history, all 
friends of peace will come with generous hands to our help, 
and start us gloriously with new power and euthusiasm on the 
next half-century of our life. 

C. H. M. 


ITEMS CONCERNING WAR. 


.-.-Officia] returns received at St. Petersburg show that the total 
Russian loss to January 380 was 89,304 in killed and wounded. 


-+-+The President recently sent to the Senate in answer to the reso- 
lution of that body of December 7, 1877, reports of the General of the 
Army, Quartermaster and Commissary-Generals, relative to the 
cost of the late war with the Sioux Indians and the number of sol- 
dicrs killed in that war. The reports show that the estimated cost 
of the war is $2,312,581 ; the value of ordnance stores expended 
in action, lost on the field, abandoned and destroyed for want of 
transportation in the campaign is $70,466.23 ; ‘the whole number 
of persons killed were 16 officers and 267 enlisted men. There were 
two officers and 123 enlisted men wounded. 


...-Ohio’s 280 battle-flags are to be grouped in five cases in the 
flag-room at the Capitol at Columbus, 


..--The independence of Cuba, after a ten years’ struggle with 
Spain, it is now said, will be postponed indefinitely, the republican 
cause having suffered a collapse. It has been a bloody and barhar- 
ous strife, and has cost the government of Spain no small sam. 
If only Spain would modify the iron character of its government 
over Cuba, allow the natives some rights, and conserve instead of 
seeking to destroy their manhood, the people of the island would 
have less to complain of. But the old rule of appointing a Spaniard 
for governor, and sending with him only Spanish troops to enforce 
a most tyrannical administration, has been the curse of Cuba and 
has prolonged this war. 


...- Constantinople has been besieged twenty-eight times since its 
foundation. The first siege was in the year 477 B. C., and the last 
in 1458 A. D., when Mohammed II. captured the city. 


....A St. Petersburg correspondent says the official statement 
of the Minister of Finance estimates the extraordinary expenses 
occasioned by the war at 432,000,000 roubles, 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 


Child, go and pray—for see! the night is here ! 
Through cloudy rifts the golden lights appear ; 
The hills’ faint ontline trembles in tbe mist ; 
Ecarcely is heard a distant chariot—list ! 

‘lhe world’s at rest; the tree beside the way 
Gives to the evening wind the dust of day. 


Twilight unlocks the hiding-place of stars ; 


They gleam and glow behind night's shadowy bars. 


The fringe of carmine narrows in the west, 
The moon-lit water lies in shining rest ; 
Furrow and foot-path melt and disappear ; 
The anxious traveller doubts the far and near. 


It is the hour when angels stoop to earth 

To bless our babes amid our careless mirth. 
The little ones with eyes praised in prayer, 
With tiny, folded hands, and white feet bare, 
Ask at this twilight hour a blessing dear 

Of Him who loves his little ones to hear. 


Then, while they sleep, a cloud of golden dreams, 
Born in the calm of day’s declining beams, 
Waiting in shadow till the hour of night; 

Fly to each couch and scatter visions bright ; 

As joyous bees seek honey-laden flowers, 

Dreams hover near in slumber’s peaceful hours. 


O cradled sleep! O prayers of childhood blest ! 
U baby-voice, speaking a loving breast! 

Thy happy prayer the darkness maketh light, 
Turneth to song the solemn sounds of sink, 

As ’neath his wing the birdie hides his head, 
Thou shelterest by thy prayer thy cradle-bed. 
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STROKE BY STROKE, 
BY CHRISTINE EARLE. 


‘*Father,’’? said James Barker. He spoke as one who is 
about to ask a favor which he fears will not be granted. 

Mr. Barker was washing his face at the pump. He raised 
his dripping head long enough to ask, in his gruff way, ‘‘ What 
do you want?”’ 

»“T want to go to the academy this winter.” 

‘*Well, you will have to want, I expect.’’ 

‘Now, father,’’ interceded Mrs. Barker, ‘‘it does seem too 
bad. You know he has gone as far as he can at the schoel- 
house, and Miss French says that he is a right smart scholar.’’ 

**Can’t help it,’’ replied Mr Barker. ‘There'll be schooling 
to pay, books and clothes to buy, and I haven’t got the age 

ith a sad heart James sat down to the supper-table. His 
father, kind though rough, saw his disappointment, and tried 
to think of some way to help. At length he said: ‘‘I’ve got 
the job of cleaning Mr. Martin's wood-lot. You may come in 
and work with the men; and if you can earn enough before 
school begins to pay for your echvoling and clothes, | will give 
you your time and board while you are at gchool You are not 
really strong enough to chop, and you'll find it pretty hard. 
Most likely you will give out, but you can try.”’ 

Very hard work James found it. One day he was tempted 
to give up. He was at work ata large tree upon whose firm 
grain his inexperienced blows made little impression. ‘Tired 
and discouraged, he sat now upon a log to rest. It is no use,”’ 
he said dolefully. 

‘¢What’s no use!’’ asked an old wood-chopper just behind 
him. 

‘For me to try to cut.down that tree.’’ 

‘‘Pooh, my boy! you can do it. Just keep at it. Stroke 
by streke will cut down the biggest tree that ever grew. 
Don’t expect to cut down with one blow. Remember, ‘stroke 
by stroke.’ ’’ 

James did remember; and whenever the wished-for achool- 
ing seemed a good that he could never fain, he would think, 
‘* Stroke by stroke,’’ and struggle on. The watchword which 
had helped the chopper was not thrown aside by the student. 

Did a problem baffle, a lesson seem unconquerable, James 


“‘In the sentence, ‘John strikes Willian,’ ’’ remarked a| thought, ‘Stroke by stroke,’ and took courage. ‘Stroke by 
school-teacher, ‘‘ what is the object of strikes?’ ‘* Higher! stroke,’? carried James through school, and made of him an 
wages and less work,’’ promptly replied the intelligent youth. ! active, successful man. % 
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I WISHED THAT I HAD LOVED HER MORE. | marble coverlet, have had a vision of the dying pillow of the 


BY MRS. H. N. G. BUTTS. 


‘* Mother, why does sister lay there so still? She will not 
speak to me; she does not move ; she will not open her eyes, 
and her face is so cold—her lips 80 pale—oh, mother! tell me 
what it all means?”’ ‘ 

‘‘ It means, my child, that yoar little sister has passed from 
earth to Heaven. -She has left us, Minnie, and we shall soon 
lay her form to rest among the spring flowers.”’ 

‘* What, mother, do you say that Carrie will awake no 
more? Shall we never play again under the maple trees, nor 
go out into the fields and woods, and pick the sweet wild 
flowers? Oh mother, mother, is Carriedead! Oh, I wish that 
when we played together that | had loved her more! ’’ 

Little Minnie White fell sobbing upon her mother’s shoulder. 
Mrs. White gently folded the suffering child to her own bereav- 
ed heart, and talked to her of the bright, heavenly home where 
‘their beloved Carriehad gone. She repeated tu her the beanti- 
ful words of Jesus: ‘* Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.”’ 

Dear children,—you who are reading these lines—have you 
ever looked with tearful eyes upon the white faces of a loved 
brother, sister or playmate, as they lay sleeping in their cas- 
kets, and wished that you had loved them more. 
now that you will love your little playmates that stil) live, 
better than you have done before. Be gentle and kind; speak 
no hasty, unkind words. Let your little hands never be raised 
to strike a brother or sister. Love everything that is pure and 
good. Reverence the kind Father who has created this wonder- 
ful world, teeming with life and beauty. The bright spring 
days are coming. The green grass will soon spring up on the 
hillsides, and the woodlands will be musical with the song of 
birds. In the language of the psalmist we will say: ‘* Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord.’’ ; 


THE CRADLE AND THE AX. 
BY PAMELA H. GOODWIN. 


In the majestic cathedral of Westminster, London, famed 
as the burial-place of.kings, princes, nobles, and the great in 
literature and war, there is a little cradle, chiselled from marble, 
that has grown gray with time. Peer around beneath the 
canopy, and smile lovingly at the little chubby face, with cap 
and frill, that presses the pillow so quietly in sleep. Why is 
the babe su honored as to sleep beside the dust of greatness? 
The marble bears no name, but the record reads, ‘* Princess 
Sophia, daughter of James I., died 1607, aged three days.’’ 

ta the narrow chamber of the Tower of London, where Sir 
Walter Raleigh spent the best years of his life, there is a 
blunted ax that has passed through quivering human flesh, and 
. nicked the block near which it lies. Look at it. It is only an 
uncouth lump. withoat a shade of comeliness; cold and harm- 
less now, but the blood of the noble and the ignoble of Eng- 
land's soil has warmed it into a life that will nét be extinct 
until the nation's history is Jost. ‘‘ There lies but a step be- 
tween the cradle and the grave,”’ it is said, and there is a tie 
between the rock cradle of Westminster and the ax of the 
gloomy Tower. 

A queen-mother sat in her royal chamber, with her baby hoy 
upon her knee. Nearly all its little life had been a moan of 
pain, and now the mother’s face grows pale and anxious, for 
all say the child will die. The silent supplication of her heart 
has no record in our histories, but any mother who has watched 
the painful breathings of her helpless child will know the 
prayer. Prince Charles, the sickly infant, grew to manhvod 
and left to the world the eventful life and tragic death of 
Charles [., King of England. 

The same mother, in another royal chamber, clasped a little 
girl to her bosom in the same agony of grief. Those soft eyes 
had but just unclosed to the light of day when the lids drooped 
wearily, and the attendant said, ‘*The baby will not live.’ 
Doubtless the same prayer was in the mother’s heart; but the 
baby died, and, to comfort the royal mourner, there was placed 
above the baby’s furm its sleeping miniature. Cuuld the queen 
of James I., as her tears fell upon the lace-work of the 


If so, resolve} - 


son whose life was spared—could she have seen the time-worn 
bluck with its hollowed head-rest, and the grimy ax sharpened 
for the fal] that would sever the neck from the body and _ sit! 
the beatings of the heart—she would have called back the 
prayer of his childhood, and prayed, instead, that another cra- 
dle had been shaped in rock to mark his resting-place. 
Some poet, in looking at the brief epitaph of the baby princess, 
has added these lines : ; 


_** When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Millions will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine.’’ 


SUNBEAM. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


“If I were a sunbeam, 
I know what I’d do; 
I would seek white lilies, 
_ Rainy woodlands through ; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I’d shed, 
Until every lily 
Raised its drooping head. 


“If 1 were a sunbeam, 
1 know where I’d go; 
Into Jowliest hovels, 
Dark with want and woe ; 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine ; 
Then they'd think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine.’’ 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whose life is glad 

With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had ! 

O, as God hath blessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine ; 

For there is no sunbeam 
But must die or shine. 


A WORD TO BOYS. 


BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


Young friend, what do you think of the hundreds of thov- 
sands who are trying to cheat themselves and others into the 
belief that alcoholic drinks are good forthem! Are they not 
to be pitied and blamed? Do you want to be one of these 
wretched men! If we are to have drunkards in the future, 
some of them are to come from the buys to whom [| am 
writing; and I ask you again if you want to be one of them! 
No! Of course you don’t! 

Well, I have a plan for you that is just as sure to save you 
from such a fate as the sun is to rise to-morrow morning. It 
never failed ; it never will fail, and I think itis worth know- 
ing. Never touch liquor in any form. That's the plan, aod 


| it 18 not only worth knowing, but it is worth putting into prac- 


tice. ; 
I know you don’t drink now, and it seems to you as if you 
never would. But your temptation will come, and probably 
will come in this way: You will-find yourself, sometime, with 
a number of companions, and they will have a bottle of wine 
on the table. They will drink and offer itto you. They will 
regard it as a manly practice, and very likely, they will look 
upon you as a milksop if you don’t indulge with them. Then 
what will you dot Eh? What will you do! Will you say, 
‘*Boys, none of that stuff for me! I knowa trick worth halfa 
dozen of that?’’ or will yon take the glass, with your own 
common sense protesting, and your conscience making the 
whole draught bitter, and a feeling that you have damaged 
yourself, and then go off with a hot head, and a skulking sow 
that at once begins to make apologies for itself and will keep 
doing during all its life. 
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WILLIAM SULLIVAN AND THE INDIAN. 


BY JOHN GILL. 


When quite a lad, William Sullivan, the subject of this 
story, left his native England, and emigrated to North America. 
Years passed, when in the West he builta small but pretty 
honestead, on a gently-rising ground, which sloped towards a 
sparkling river that turned a large saw-mill. A well stocked 
garden and orchard lay around it, filled with vegetables and 
richly-laden fruit-trees, with his well-cultivated farm. Behind 
it were the solemn pine forests, inhabited by the Red Indians, 
whom he especially despised, though calling himself a Chris- 
tian. 2" 

The season of hay-making had arrived; and one soft and 
lovely evening in June, William’ Sullivan sat upon his door- 
step preparing his scythes fur the occasion. So intent was he 
upon his work, that he heeded not the approach of a tall Indian, 
until he was asked to be kind enough to give the unfortunate 
hunter some supper anda lodging for the night; but with a 
look of contempt he bade him begone for a heathen dog. ‘The 
Indiah, in a musical voice, pleaded that he was very hungry— 
that it was long since he had eaten anything; and he only 
‘asked for a crust of bread and a cup of cold water. ‘The farmer 
cruelly abused him, bade him go and drink of the river; when, 
with slow steps and mournful mien, the poor hungry native 
departed. 

Mary Sullivan, his wife, had heard and seen the whole, and 
as slie sat hushing her infant to rest; and from the open win- 
dow she watched the famished Indian retiring, until he sank 
exhausted on the ground. The tear of pity dimmed her eye ; 
and taking a pitcher of milk in her hand, and some bread and 
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roasted kid in a napkin, she was soon at the fallen red man’s 
side, asking if her brother would take some foudt When he 
had finished, the dusky native knelt at her feet, and with eyes 
beaming with gratitude promised to protect her, whom he 
called the white dove, from the pounces of the eagle, and that 
her unfledged youag should be left safe in the nest. Drawing 
a tuft of heron’s feathers from his bosom, he gave it to Mary, 
saying that when her husband visited the great hunting grounds 
he would be safe if he wore it on his head. And he swittly 
passed into the leafy woods. 

The autumn came with all its rich and varied tints; and 
William Sullivan was to be one of a hunting-party in the still 
pine-forest. But somehow his heart misgave him. Perhaps 
he thought of the poor starving Indian whom he had treated so 
cruelly? He told his fears to his wife; and she produced the 

| feather from the press, telling him all she had done for the red 
man, and what he had said to her. Mary was the only daugh- 
ter of a pious English sailor, and knew that we are to help 
ourselves if we ever hope to succeed. William reluctantly 
consented, stuck the feather in his cap, shouldered his rifle, and 
was soon with the hunters in search of game: On the second 
day he separated himself from his companions, and became 
hewildered in the forest. Hour after hour he wandered on, even 
until the sunset gilded the outskirts of an immense prairie. He 
was weary, nor had he tasted food since the morning. 
At this juncture a huge buffalo, with lowering head, rushed 
towards him. He fired ; but the enraged beast still dashed on, 
and gored him to the ground. At that instant the sharp click 
vf a rifle smote his ear, and the enormous brute fell dead by 
the prostrate man. An Indian glided from the thicket, and 
stood before Sullivan, who requested him to direct him to the 
nearest white settlement. As night was approaching, the 
bec kindly invited him to his hut, gave him a plentiful sup- 
per of bruised corn and venison, spread skins for his bed, on 
|which he slept till morning Then the hospitable red man 
| walked before him through the forest; and ere the sun had 
sunk behind the distant Rocky Mountains, Sullivan saw his 
dear woodland home once more, and his wife and children 
oe by the porch. But when he turned to thank his 
generous guide, how was he surprised to find that it was the 
very same Indian whom five months before he had repulsed so 
cruelly! Gazing upon the abashed settler with a dignified yet 
mild expressivn, the wild warriur of the woods thus addressed 
him: : 

‘* Five moons ago, when I was faint and weary, you called 
me ‘ Indian dog,’ and drove me from your door. I miyht last 
night have been revenged; but the whute dove fed ine, and for 
her sake I spared her mate. Goto your hone ; and when here= 
after you see a red man in need of kindness, do tg Aim as You 
have been done by. Farewell! ’’ 

And they call this man a savage! But we ask whether it 
is not more savage to reject arbitration. and train up men in 
civilized countries to batter and bruise each ather with weapons 
of wart 

The foregoing true story of the red man of the woud is a 
practical illustration of the law of kindness, teaching the fight- 
ing advocates of Christendom to imitate his worthy example 


and to do unto others as they would be done by! ‘ 


Nore: — Will var triends examine this number of the, ANGEn, 
and help extend its circulation? We intend to impraxe upan 
each monthly issue, and make a first-rate paper for, Sabbath. 
Schools. See terms. i 
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THE HOLY DOVE. 


There used to come a little dove 
Befure his window emall, 

And sing to him with her sweet voice, 
Out of the fir-tree tall. 


There is a holy dove that sings 
To every Christian child, 

That whispers to his little heart 
A song more sweet and mild. 


It is the Spirit of our God 
That speaks to him within, 
That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin. 


And he must hear that still small voice, 
Nor tempt it to depart, 

The Spirit great and wonderful, 
That whispers to his heart. 


A DESOLATE VALLEY. 


War has made the once beautiful Vale of Roses, 
boring 
horrors. 


took the rail, the air is: polluted with the remains of the killed. 


The bodies of men, women and children are to be met with in 
all stages of decomposition at the roadsides, in the cornfields 
and gardens, on the banks of streams and in the beds of rivu- 
lets. Some hundreds were choking the shallow river within 
a quarter of a mile from where we camped at Yeni Saghra.” 
Desolation and ruin appeared along the whole way. The re- 
mains of formerly prosperous villages, which it was impossible 
to pitch tent even near, rippling mountain streams in which 
our horses refused to drink, the howling of wolves around us 


at night, brought down from the mountains earlier than usual 


by the horrid feasts prepared for them (the largest I have ever 


seen lay dead, evidently recently shot, by the side of the road ) 


not far from Yeni Saghra, and, worse, the occasional shrieks 


from human beings, followed by solitary rifle reports, which 


made one shudder more than the damp night air— all these 


sights and suands went to form one great horrible phantasma- 


goria, which none of ua are likely to live long enough to 


remember without pain.’ 


- THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


Little Mary was on her way to the Sunday-school, when she 
saw (wo ragged boys fighting. She at once went to them and 
said, ‘‘ You must not fight’? Strange to say, she succeeded 
in putting an end to the quarrel. Having dune sv she said to 
the two boys, ‘1 am going to Sunday-school ; will you come 
with me?"’ After some gentle entreaty on her part, they were 
induced to go with her tu the Sunday-school. 

Twenty years after this occurrence, a minister was address- 
ing a large gathering of children. Among other things he told 
then what Mary had done twenty years befure. 

He then said, ‘* Would you like to see Thomas, who was 
one uf those two ragged boys twenty years ago! ’’ 

** Oh, yes,”’ cried the children. 

Pointing to a gentleman on the platform, he said, ‘‘ That is 
Thomas, and he is a minister ”’ 

4 Now,”’ he said, ** would you like to see James, who fought 
with Thomas! ”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ was the response. 

4+ Weil,’ he replied, ‘* ! am Ja:nes, and I am a minister, too.’’ 

** Blew would you like to see Mary who took the two ragged 
boys to the Sunday-echool!’’ 

The children, now quite interested, at once cried out; ‘* Yes, 
yes; let ue see Mary.’ 

Pointing to a lady sitting in front of the platform, he said, 
“+ That is Mary with a blue ribbon on her bunnet, and she is 
Jay wite.’’ 


and neigh- 
valleys south of the Schipka Pass, a desert filled with 
A correspondent of the London Times writes: ** All 
the way from Schipka to Yeni Saghra, at which place we 


LORD CHATHAM'’S ADVICE. 


The distinguished Earl of Chatham said to his son, “{ 
would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed, and the wal 
of your chamber, ‘If you do not rise early, you can oever 
make progress in anything. If you do not set apart your hours 
of reading, if you suffer yourself, or any one else, tu break in 
upon them, vour days will slip through your hands unprofitable 
and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by yourself.’ ”’ 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


I heard two little girls talking under my window, One of 
them said, in a voice full of indignation: “If I were in your 
place, I’d never speak to her again. I'd be angry with her as 
long as [ lived.” i listened, feeling anxious about the reply. My 
heart beat more lightly when it came. ‘*No, Lou,’? answered 
the other in a sweet and gentle voice; *‘I wouldn’t do that 
tur = the world. I’m going to furgive and forget just as soon 
as | can.”’ 


GOOD-HUMOR. 


Our advice to all is, indulge in good hearty soulful laughter 
when the upportunity offera, and you will derive benefit there- 
from. A merry heart, a cheerful spirit, from which laughter 
wells up as naturally as bubbles the springs of Saratoga, are 
worth all the money-bags, stucks and mortgages of Wall street. 
The man who laughs 18 a doctor, with a diploma endorsed by 
the schuul of Nature; his face does more gvod in a sick room, 
than a pound of powders or a gallon of pitters. 


Sir Isaac Newton, a very wise and godly man, was once ex- 
amining a new and very fine globe, when a gentieman came 1n- 
to his study who did not believe in God, but declared the world 
we live in came by chance. He was much pleased with the 
handsome glube, and asked : : 

‘*Who made it?” 

‘* Nobudy,’’ said Sir Isaac: ‘it happened here.’? 

The gentleman looked up in amazement at the answer, but 
he soun understuod what it meant. 
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Henry Hovt & Co. issue a very handsome, illustrated edition 
of ‘* Through a Needl'es Eye.’’ It 1s intended to illustrate the 
poner of an enlightened and sensitive Christian conscience. 

na natural and well-told English story, the course of a truly 
conscientious disciple of the Master, at the sacrifice of worldly 
station and substance, is portrayed with much power. It is am 
always that the reward comes so quickly and richly in the 
present life, as in this tale ; often it is bestowed ** in the eity 
that hath foundations,’’ but its bestowment is always certain. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

Two numbers of the ApvocaTe are combined in this issue. 
We trust our worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are doing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
the most excellent and freshest peace matter. We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the Apvocate 
more promptly. More money, more promptness The Ameri- 


can Peace Society has an honored. history, and is entrusted | ' 


with one of the preatest reforms of the age. We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few years since, our beloved land was deluged in 
fraternal blood. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ Can there be any pussible doubt, that Peace Societies 
and Peace efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the 
Divine blessing? We think not. Universal Peace will come, 
and in that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hasten 
ing the grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy 
cause, at once, contribute something as an offering on the altar 
of Peace and guod will. Yours in the great work, 


H. ©. Dunuam. 


MAKE A PRESENT TO YOUR 


e200) CHILDREN AND THEIR vans FRIENDS 


OF THE 
ANGEL OF PEAGE. 
Only 15 cents a year; 5 Copies for 50 cents. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON THE 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


WRIGHT'S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION). 


Boox I. INTRODUCTION to the Study. Philosophy 
of Society, etc. Regular cloth, $1 25; flexible, 75 cents. 


Book If. PRECINCT; State, County, Township, City, 
etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Boox III. NATION; 
Mankind, etc. 


International Affairs, Relations ‘to 
Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Book 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Voluntary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital or Sex. Regularcloth, 85 cts. 
Flexible, 60 cents. : 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc; | 
$6.00 ; Regular cloth, $2.75. 


PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50 ; 
Regular cloth, $3 00. 


A full analysis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 
MADE HASTY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 
CH AR a vet tae BY i INCHES 
wide, wi ey giving full instructions 


how tu use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
[t 1s an indiepensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
tor circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tiun of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘That if men aud women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would svon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhvod of mankind, 
und that we cannot injure anulher without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annuum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations whvu will read it and recommend it to their cungrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 
for adults and children. 
DANIEL HILL, 


Address, 
| New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE INFORMER, 


an 8-page monthly, published at Elgin, Illinois, for $1 
per annum, with the American Messenger as a pre- 
mium, is devoted mainly to the cause of Peace, though 


it also embraces Health, Temperance, and Anti-| 


Tobacco: each department being in charge of a special 
editor. It will be sent three months on trial for 25 


cents. Address AMASA LORD, the publisher, as |’ 


above. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 
The following valuable books, etc., are kep¢ for sale at the office of 


Tue InrormeER, and will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the} — 


published price. Send for them—read them, and do good by loan- 
ing them or placing them in some library. Address Rey. A. Lord, 
Elgin, lL 
Life of Charles Sumner.... ‘e0P tie ceccesel OU 


Reminiscences of Levi Coffin......... Sib Gaile Sieers coecccrcce 2 UO 
A Quaker among the Indians..... eee Sens Seewaicen @aa es 1 50 
Reason Against the Sword.......... aU NGd ae 6040 ea oes 1 60 
Memoir of Wm. Ladd............. sid earn te hare ieee csecese 1 00 
British War History........ ae aca ates Rial deers wie Pharr abn e.. 1°26 
Sumner on Peace and War........ccccccessccccceccens -. 1 C0 
Sumner on Peace..... spies pe teaewee es Comes ore err 60 
Sumner on War........- Fare Sais eee cers Rare ein'e ease as Swe 50 
Congress of Nations........... ES Sa neue es wow ened wee = B 
Peace Manual.........0. eee re ee ee re 70 
The Right: Ways j:<-osecsss Ss ess ea eerwieine’s HL Gee ee eGeees — 70 
A Kies for a Blow, (for children):...... buses ae wie 6a awe ese - 60 
Ethies:00 War. cccss eee eos citrede bo Ga Give baa Ses oo. 40 
Social Evils of War.......... orrres eee Sevscsioncens, 00 
Finances of War.........0e6 PeeeGe Meee vaeekeny es Nueees 20 
Our Parish...........00. eeeseweee es Reece errr ~» 76 
Bible Rule of Temperance... .....cccccccccccscccce aeaisiese 60 
Peace and War.. occ eeesanocee eer vesevvcrans @00 ceceseses 25 
Peace Photographs, six, kinds, each... ..ccsccccsccccsercn . 26 
Peace Envelopes, per hundred....... er ececoscnces coseeee 40 
Peace Tracts, per 1,000 pages......-...6. ee eeuwe vvecees 1.00 
NOTICE. 


‘© Neignborhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, is quaint and amusing. It is a book for 
the family. It is also a book for Sabbath Schoo! Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
from the office of the ‘* American Peace Society, Boston,” for 
25 cents; and may also be had of Daniel Ilill, New Vienna, 
Ohie. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They sre nut only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use wil] promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, anc $3.00 


per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 


‘those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 


over the Continent. 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
It is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no good cause 
can hive and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can muney be put, than to forward good causes? Peace is a 
much-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause prompt 
attention to this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Society such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 


ang of the God of peace attend all efforts to banish war frum 


D. 


the nations and give peace to mankind. 


ANDOVER. HARVARD 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


On Earth Peace,... Nation SHALL NoT Lirt up Sworp acainsT NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WaR ANY MORE. 


ESTABLISHED ah NEW SERIES 
INKL (057. BOSTON, MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1878. ce 
CONTENTS. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


Published by the American Peace Society. 
Epitor. eeeeveeevorvsese ~CHARLES Howarpb MatLcom. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
Howarp Matcom, D. D., LL. D., PAtladelphia, Penn. 
Wa. G. Hussarn, New Vienna, Ohto. 
Hon. Exinv Buraitt, New Britan, Conn. 
Ase. Stevens, LL. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Juuia Warn Howe, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tre Apostce of Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
Juhn Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1.00. 

Tue Statesman or Peace. — The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Contains 360 pages, with a 
capita! likeness and illustrations, bound in cluth. Price, $1.50. 

Tue True Granveva or Nations ann tae War Sys- 
TEM oF THE ComMuNweaLTH oF Nations.—HKound in one 
vulume—vrations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 

Reason vs. THE Sworo.—A book in which itis shown that 
war 1s a viviation of nature and revelation. By J. M. Wash- 
burn. 470 payes. Price, $1.50. 

Buox or Essays.—By T. F. Tukesbury. 

Becxwitn's Peace Manuau.—18ino, 252 paves in cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dymonp oN War.—124 pages. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Price, 30 cents. 


Lire or Fatuer ‘Tayuuor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
paces. Price, $1.50. 
— Capitat Punisnment.—Tne argutnent ina nut shell. By 


William G. Huboard. Price, 10 cents. 


A variety of Peace Tracts, etc., sent at coset. 

The American Peace Suciety will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price. Address Kev. H.C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a peraun a member of the American Peace Suciety for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member, 

Tue Apvucate oF Peace is sent free to annual member 
for one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directurship at once, he can apply whatever he dues give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or mure times in the tuture. 

Tue AvvocaTe is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men's Chria- 
tian Assuciations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
uf Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, tv prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hupe that they 
will becoine subscribers or duuers, and induce uthers to ves 
come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request tu disco. 
tinue 18 received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on vur books a larye list of names, as members or 
ditectors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid tn tull, 
and sume, fur their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over; while many others—sume two hundred scauered 
over the land, have, by instalinents, paid only in part, pure 
posing to complete their payments. Some are dog this with 
cuinmendable promptness, while others are delaving to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in tull, as soon as vesible, to our 
office in Boston, There are also many in arr--ars fur THe Apve 
CATE OF Peace whu are earnestly invite w make Pruiupt pay 
nent, and to inform us if they wish tto discontinuance. We 
invite currespondence frum all friendsuf peace and shall be most 
happy to aid yuu and to have your cu-uperation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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WHERE CHANGES NEVER COME. 


BY W. H. BELLAMY. 


The home where changes never come, 
Nor pain nor sorrow, toil nor care, 
Yes! ’tis a bright and blessed home; 
Who would not fain be resting there? 
Yet, when bowed down beneath the load 
By heaven ordained thine earthly lot, 
Thou yearn’st to reach that blest abode, 
Wait, meekly wait, and murmur not. 


If in thy path, some thorns are found, 
O think who bore them on His brow ; 
If griefs thy sorrowing heart has found, 
They reached a holier than thou. 
Toil on, nor deem, though sore it be, 
One sigh unheard, one prayer forgot ; 
‘The day of rest will dawn for thee ; 
Wait, meekly wait, and murmur not. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Among the changes in general opinion, during one or two 
generations, none is more remarkable than that regarding the 
life and character of Napoleon. What was once considered as 
peculiar to the intense national hatred of the English, is now 
common among intelligent Frenchmen in their treatment of the 

reat Emperor. Observe the close of the following paragraph 
ci the British Quarterly Review, referring to Lanfrey’s third 
volume of the History of Napoleon 1: 

‘© lf Napoleon does not deserve severer reprobation than al- 
most any man with whom history makes us acquainted, moral 
distinctions lose their validity, and crime is graduated by station 
and success. Beyond all reasonable doubt, Napoleon was the 
greatest liar, the most treacherous diplomatist, the most un- 
scrupulous politician, the most ruthless tyrant, and the most 
reckless of bloodshed and murder of any ruler in modern his- 
tory. We have read this volume with this criticism of the 
aathor constantly present to us, and we deliberately say that— 
making more than due allowance for those necessities which 
are the tyrant’s plea, and which are sometimes held, if on no 
other grounds, yet on that of exceptional temptations, to jus- 
tify exceptional morality — he makes no statement and passes 
no judgment for which he does not patiently adduce detailed 
and abundant evidence ; nor have we once felt that the depth 
and strength of his moral detestation is in any degree in excess ; 
more frequently it has seemed inadequate to this man’s enor- 
mous crimes against human society. History would be worth- 
less if it did not gibbet the author of the Russian expedition, 
the treacherous appropriator of Portugal and Spain, and the 
unscrupulous tyrant of Holland. After the venia] homage 
which too many have paid to Napoleon’s successful acquisition 
of unequalled power, it is an unspeakable satisfaction to find a 
Frenchman sternly bringing his falsehood, treachery and tyran- 
ny to the test of ordinary moral principles, and estimating at its 
true worth the meretricious and treacherous glory which these 
purchased. ‘Let us,’ he says, ‘abandon the discreditable 
sophisms which have too long served as an excuse for crimes 
of which we can only prevent a repetition by representing them 
in all their frightful reality.” It will be many generations 
before the evils which Napoleon wrought for France will be 
remedied.’’ 


WILLIAM PENN. 
THE FOUNDER OF PHILADELPHIA, AND HIS GOVERNMENT. 


BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


In this hundredth anniversary of our national existence, no 
more fitting spot could have been selected for the brotherly 
concourse of nations, vying with each other in the arts of 
Peace, than the city of William Penn. Not only as the birth- 
place of American independence is it memorable and appropri- 
ate, but as the cradle of civil and religious liberty and of 
Peace. In the state of ‘‘Penn’s Forests’’ and the city called 
‘Fraternal Love,’ their founder wisely planned and success- 
fully carried out his ‘‘holy experiment’’ of a state conducted 
strictly upon principles of justice. Moreover, it was tried 
under circumstances that would usually be regarded as those 
most doubtful of success; for it was not Christian nations 
with whom he had to contend, but savage tribes. 

William Penn was a man very remarkably in advance of his 
day upon many questions relating to civil and religious liberty, 
government and economy. But the most remarkable of all, 
because hie was the only case in which it was ever fully put to 
the test by a state on a conclusive scale, and because many sin- 
cere people who hope the death-warrant of war will be early 
sealed, need an evidence of its possibility, is this experiment 
in peaceful government. 

The son of a professional warrior, for his father was an emi- 
nent admiral in the British navy, he himself was, for a short 
time, a soldier in his youth, and a familiar portrait represents 
him, with an almost boyish face, clad in the iron armor he then 
wore. But his clear, moral sense was early convinced of the 
folly and impiety of war, and being deeply interested, also, 
after his conversion, to release the thousands who were then 
suffering in loathsome dungeons from religious intolerance in 
England, and offer them a freer air to breathe, he besought the 
king to settle a debt due his father by a grant of land in the 
New World. The result is familiar to mankind. His request 
was granted, and on the shores of the Delaware and Sehuy)- 
kill he laid out a city, planned for greatness in advance. It 
was far more difficult to preserve the peace with the savage 
tribes, upon whose hitherto unmolested ownership of the soil 
the white man was now intruding, than it would be with the 
average Kuropean nation, as the experience of most of the 
colonies, whose early history was written in letters of blood, 
conclusively proved. But here was a notable exception. 
And why? Simply because Penn proceeded solely upon 
broad principles of justice, and cast aside the bauble of 
wounded honor. The warrant which Penn received from 
King James was not in his eyes sufficient to give him 
a clear title to the soil. Here were the red men in full 
possession. In their estimation, and we may say in undoubted 
equity, the land was theirs. Why, because a nation was 
Christian, should it claim the unchristian right, which power 
gives, to expel all nations, upon whom the light of the glorious 
gospel had not risen, from their native svil, and in the greed of 
selfish lust demand possession instead? William Penn did not 
so read the gospel, and did not so accept Christianity. But 
one of ‘the first steps he took upon landing in the New World 
was to invite a cquncil with the true owners of the soil; and, 
in solemn words of amity and justice, extend his hand to these 
children of the forest. 

‘* The Great Spirit,’’ said he, ‘‘ who made me and you, who 
rules the heavens and the earth, and who knows the innermost 
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thoughts of men, knows that I and my friends have a hearty 
desire to live in peace and friendship with you, and to serve 
you to the utmost of our power. It is not our custom to use 
hustile weapons against our fellow-creatures, for which reason 
we have come unarmed. Our object is not to do injury, and 
thus provoke the Great Spirit, bat to do good.’’ 

It is this recognition of the broad equality of rights of the 
whole human race, this adherence to the golden rule, this 
preference of others’ good, even that of savages, to his own, 
which has so distinguished William Penn's goverament from 
that uf the great bulk of mankind, in their international deal- 
ings. So solemn and sincere a recognition of amenability to 
the King of kings has not often characterized the treaties uf 
nations. Often, it is true, is the sacred name appealed to in 
words of solemnity, but the appeal lacks that seal of the *‘ un- 
equivocal, authentic deed,’ wherein ‘‘ we find sound argument”’ 
because ‘‘ we read the heart.’’ 

William Penn always held his lands by fair purchase from the 
Indians, giving them the benefit of any donbts in his trans- 
actions, and preferring to buy the same land several times 
rather than a tribe or an Indian should believe himself ag- 
grieved. 

His negotiations with Lord Baltimore upon the boundary 
question, although conducted with firmness, and ultimately 
with success, were marked with the same forbearance and love 
of justice. The Maryland proprietor, at one stage of the dis- 
cussion, made forcible entry upon the lower counties of Del- 
aware with a regiment of troops, who seized a number of 
Samarra ejected the owners, and threw up a fort for defence. 

ut it takes two to make a contest, and finding no troops to 
engage and no attack, they finally withdrew. And truly it is 
seldom the case that violent men will persist in high-handed 
measures if confronted by justice unarmed. 

Being far in advance of his generation, Penn was fully con- 
vinced not only of the utter folly of war, its loss and impolicy, 
and its direct violation of Christianity, but alsu of the feasi- 
bility of doing without it. Not satisfied with the practical 
demonstration of this truth by his remarkable government in 
the Western Hemisphere, he, in 1695, issued an ‘* essay to- 
ward the present and future peace of Europe by the establish- 
ment of an European Diet, Parliament or Estates.’’ At that 
day, the experiment of the great republic, now tested by a 
strain of a hundred years, had not beentried. Nationality was 
stil] represented by sovereigns, who were then regarded not 
merely, like the national ensign, as the type, symbol and repre- 
sentative of nationality, but as the power itself, by Divine 
right, from which any rights poasessed by the people emanated. 
His own constitution, embodying, as it did, the fundamental 
. principles of civil and religions liberty and self-government, 
formed the germ, to an extent, doubtless, of which he little 
dreamed, of the more comprehensive constitution of the United 
States. 

It was in his city that the Continental Congress sat. It was 
in his city, surrounded, and no doubt affected by these benign and 
inspiring influences, that the Declaration of the Independence 
of the Colonies was written and announced. But that was 
eighty years later; and at the time he prepared this remark- 
able essay, both Europe and America were stil] under the more 
or less arbitrary sway of monarchs. Therefore, after recount- 
ing the general principles of peace and justice, he proceeds to 
propose that the sovereign princes of Europe should unite to 
avert wars by judicial means. He says: 

*‘ Tf the sovereign princes of Europe, who represent that 
society, or independent state of men that wae previous to the 
obligations of society, would, for the same reason that engaged 
men first in society, viz: love of peace and order, agree to 
meet, by their stated deputies, in a General Diet, Estates or 
Parliament, and there establish rules of justice for sovereign 
princes to observe one to another ; and thus to meet yearly, or 
once in two or three years at farthest, oras they shall see cause, 
and to bestyled, The Sovereign, or Imperial Diet, Parliament, or 
State of Europe ; before which sovereign assembly should be 
brought all differences depending between one sovereign and 
another that cannot be made up by private embassies betore the 
session begins, and that if any of the sovereignties that con- 
stitute these imperial states shall refuse to submit their claim 
ur pretension to them, or to abide and perform tie judgment 


thereof, and seek their remedy by arms, or delay their compli- 
ance beyond the time fixed in their resolutions, all the other 
sovereignties, united as one strength, shall compel the submis- 
sion and performance of the sentence, with damages to the 
suffering party, and charges to the sovereignties that obliged 
their submission, Europe would quietly obtain the se-much- 
desired and needed Peace to her harassed inhabitants ; no 
vee en in Europe, having the power, and therefore cannot 
show the will to dispute the conclusion; and consequently, 
Peace would be procured and continued in Europe.”’ 

If we substitute the word ‘‘nations’’ for ‘ princes’’ and 
‘* sovereigns,’ and the words ‘‘of the civilized world ’’ for 
‘* of Furope,’’ this concise sketch can hardly be improved up- 
on two centuries later. Experience, no doubt, would suggest 
modifications, and a code of laws for the pacific government of 
nations could scarcely be regarded as final, until trial had devel- 
oped its defects and needs. But in general, and for the pur- 
poses of a start, the laws which regulate society and individual 
obligations, would suggest enough to guide the framers of laws 
for the international court. 

The common observation with which men turn aside appeals 
for universal peace, is that the idea is utopian—very excellent 
in theory, but impracticable in the present state of mankind. 
This, we believe, is an utter fallacy. The only reason which 
could be assigned for the truth of the assertion, viz: the evil of 
men’s hearts, and their want of self-control, applies with even 
greater force to the successful establishment of social regula- 
tions for the government of individuals. It would take a bold 
man, in the present state of society, nay, either an utterly reckless 
man, or an idiot, to assert that it is ntopian to attempt the 
establishment of laws to prevent murder, robbery and arson— 
very good in theory, but impossible to enforce. Yet it is 
literally just as true as the other postulate. Nay, it is far 
easier so to govern nations than persons if mankind will only 
give the consent of their reason and their will — for, while 
individuals are counted by thousands of millions, nations are 
reckoned by scores only. 

Now, what we need is, that, with candor and common sense, 
men every where should look at the utter folly and imbecility of 
this destructive mode of settling national differences, as this 
truly great and wise ruler did, and the remedies are at their 
doors. The stake is immense, the means easy. A simple and 
sincere reliance upon principles of equity, a single dependence 
upon that truth, whose are ‘‘the eternal years of God,”’ is the 
falerum of Archimedes upon which the world may be moved 
to this great step. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ECONOMY OF PEACE. 


The world has, within the last few years, received repeated 
lessons, on a large scale, of the terribly destructive effects 
upon every interest resulting from that hideous relic of bar- 
barism—war. Under these lessons, the most enlightened 
minds of the age are turning their attention to the practical 
means of rendering these murderous collisions distasteful .to 
the mass of mankind, as they have been already proved totally 
unnecessary. We, nevertheless, contend that both the necessi- 
ty and the fashion may be cleared away by practically in- 
structing the multitude. 

Boldly meeting the question face to face, do we not know 
that in our own country, our gigantic debt ; our crowded hos- 
pitals and almshouses; our States at the South, depressed 
and almost despairing ; our diminished commerce, and to a 
great extent our stagnant trade, as well as our immense debt, 
are the direct result of our internecine warfare, and that the latter 
might have been avoided had the people at large of both sections 
comprehended the economy of peace! Who will deny ut Why, 
to reason otherwise isto consider this most practical of all 
nations devoid of common sense. 

What is war in its abstract business sense! Nothing else 
than a mass of force, greater or less, withdrawn from produc- 
tion and app with unnatural energy to the purpose of de- 
struction. hat isan army! A ponderous array uf consum- 
ers who not only are absolute non-producers, but worse, for 
they are destroyers. One million of these require the sweat 
and toil of many other millions in the land to support 
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them to expend the greater part of their income in protecting 
their existence, but when parties and people shall have con- 
vinced themselves that even a successful campaign costs more 
than it brings, since it can be no gain to purchase material good 
with the lives of men. 

‘' But the people are convinced of this. Let them teach their 
parliaments to substitute the law of morality for the rule of 
force, and the thing is done. For why are States to-day 
under the miserable necessity of imbruiting themselves to 
terrify their neighbors? Because they cherish presumptive 
suspicion instead of mutual confidence! I do not foryet that 
the United States owe to war first their independence and next 
their Union. But I remember also that they owe to war their 
enormous debt, their official corruption and the scandals ut 
political society. I do not forget that rey owes to war 
first the security of her re-formation, and next the accouiplish- 
ment of her union. I do not forget that France owes tu ravo- 
lution the secularization of society; and Italy, to war hes 
emancipation from Austria and the Papacy. And I would uot 
forget that, as Europe now is, occasions of war may suddenly 
arise, and it may save life and substance in the end to be pre- 
pared in time for such an emergency. But it should be the 
study of statesmen to provide against such an emergency rather 
than for it ; to change that state of things which exposes Buro;o 
to the eruption of war.’’ 


them while they are annihilating the habitations, food, cloth- 
ing and future resources of a large portion of the very 
multitude upon whose substance they exist. What is the 
immediate next condition of this process? Plainly that the 
means of supporting these destructive non-producers con- 
tinually decreases, and that the tviling suffering producers 
must, consequently, grow poorer every day. But, to grow 
poorer and poorer beneath a burden, is eventually to lose all 
independent action; and what a reduction to absurdity is 
‘‘freedom’’ without independence. 

Absolute monarchs, looking to a consolidation of their 
power, for the time being, and caring nothing for what is to 
come by and by—‘‘apres moi le deluge’’—‘‘after me the 
deluge,”’ said Metternich—may like this process that sinks the 
people farther and farther into helplessness, but can Conatita- 
tional Governments entertain such views? Those that do 
accept them must, in that very fact, become ephemeral crea- 
tions ; here to-day and gone to-morrow. Like Saturn, they 
prey upon their own children, until sire and progeny perish 
together in one dreadful cataclysm. 

It is time civilized and Christian people comprehended, in 
their fall extent, the facts in this case. To say nothing of 
the immense suffering and sacrifice of life within the last few 
years, the sacrifice of property has been such that the people 
cannot long endure it. The loss is not merely that of actual 
war, but the far greater waste of preparation, the maintaining 
in every nation in Europe of vast armaments and myriads of 
men, through the years .of peace, in constant readiness for 
war. The national .debts which are thus piled up are appall- 
ing, and meantime, the people, struggling under the accumu- 
lating load, are fast losing hope. Shall there never bean end 
of this carnage and want—some better and truer arbiter than 
the sword !—N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 


For The Advocate of Peace. 
FIRESIDE FANCIES. 


BY L. H. 


[The following poem bears such marks of a high and deli- 
cate poetic talent that we welcome it to our columns, though 
its theme might more appropriately grace a purely literary 
journal.—Ebitor.] 


I dream beside the fading fire, 
An old man failing fast, 
My heart ia full of strange desire, — 
he present seems the past. 


_ ARBITRATION. 
ITS ADVANTAGES OVER WAR BETWEEN NATIONS. 


Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, in an address delivered in Berlin, 
Germany, recently, concerning the advantages of settling inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means, said : 

We have this year given our homage to Rubens on the three 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. As I witnessed at Ant- 
werp the magnificent pageant to his honor, and gazed again 
upon his wondrous creations in the cathedral and the academy 
—that heavenly blue, that matchless purple, as fresh and 
bright as if but yesterday laid on the canvas—my eye swept round 
the galleries of Europe, from London to Madrid, to Venice, to St. 
Petersburg, and all within and across the circle, but nowhere 
did I see that blue in the smoke of belching cannon, that pur- 
ple in garments dyed with human gore. Only in the Pitti 
palace has Rubens painted the horrors of war to repel us, and 
in the National Gallery at London, the contrast of those hor- 
rors with the beauties and blessings of peace. ‘The “ Battle 
of the Amazons,’’ at Munich, is mythological. 

I grant that the old masters painted much that ministered 
to superstition. But, if { must choose between superstition 
and war, give me a whole gallery of superstition rather than 
one picture of war. For in superstition I see at least the soul 
struggling through ignorance and darkness to rise to the true 
and the good; but in war the mastery of material force over 
the finer instincts and aspirations of the soul. And shal] 
I be called upon to honor that as Christian civilization or 
national culture which abuses science, degrades art and destroys 
man! TI repeat that the military attitude of Europe oppresses 
one with sadness—that there is no statesman who has the 
sagacity, the humanity, the courage to say to the statesmen 
of other nations: ‘‘ Come, let us have done with this ‘ 
our industry is languishing, our taxes are growing, our debts 
increasing, and the cost of armaments lies back of all. 

‘* Let us seek our strength and safety in peace. Send home 
your colossal armies, keeping a tithe for your own police and 
we will disband ours.’? Am 1a fanatic? Then was Bismarck 
a fanatic when he said the Eastern Question is not worth the 
blood of one Pomeranian soldier. Then was Moltke a fanatic 
when he said in the last Parliament, ‘‘ Happy will be the time 
when States shall no longer be in a position which requires 


The snowflakes touch the window- pane, 
With fingers soft and fair; 

But in my saddened heart’s domain 
There storms a wild despair, 


Amid the fitful dying light, 
Stands now a vision rare, 
Pare is her face, as lilies white 

Wreathed in her raven hair. 


Her fave is sad, and pale with grief, 
But love is in her eyes ; 

Ah ! now my heart seeks swift relief, 
In vain,— the vision dies ! 


Oh, maid! thy vision calls me now 
To penitence and tears; 

But crown of thorns upon my brow 
Will rest through coming years. 


Thy love I spurned when it was mine, 
oo late my tears and pain; 
But my new soul shall all be thine, 
In holy heaven again. 


Our translation of the Bible, made more than two hundred 
years ago, in the reign of James the First, is worthy of all 
praise as clear, strong, harmonious English. And it has been, 
and still is, a grand conservator of pure English. Coleridge 
well said that ‘* intense study of the Bible will keep any writer 
from being vulgar in point of style.’? Owing to the inevitable 
change in language, however, some words that are used in our 
version of the Scriptures have, now, in general employ, a dif- 
ferent meaning from the old and Biblical one. 
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BOSTON, MAY, JUNE & JULY, 1878. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


MADE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, IN PILGRIM HALL, 
BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 27, 1878. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society submit their 
fiftieth annual report with sentiments of peculiar thanksgiving 
to God, from whom all benefits proceed, that He has permitted 
the Suciety to reach not only another annual meeting, but, 
also, to come to the close of the first half century of its 
history. Considering the instability of human affairs, and 
the brief existence of many institutions founded even under 
favorable auspices, the Directors consider it the more remarka- 
ble that this Society should not only reach the age of fifty 
years, but that it should also have steadily grown in strength 
and usefulness. Indeed, with one exception, namely, the 
Rhode Island Peace Society, the American Peace Society has 
outlived all the peace societies founded about the time this 
Society was established ; and that, also, though two of those 
societies, of the States of Maine and of New York, were 
established by that apostle of peace, William Ladd, himself. 
It seems proper, therefore, that asa service of gratitude to 
God, and as a matter of history eminently appropriate to this 
time, we should give a rapid glance of the way along which 
Divine Providence has thus far led our Society. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The rise and progress of peace principles, as illustrated in 
the history of this Society, has been of so quiet a nature as to 
gain but little notoriety, even as compared. with some very 
short-lived movements of public opinion. The cause of peace 
does not boast the clamor and pomp of war; does not enlist 
in its ranks the pride and Juxury of the world; and obtrudes 
upon the attention of society no brilliant processions, and no 
gorgeous spectacles. Like the Prince of Peace himself, so 
the cause of peace, appeals to the benevolent instincts of the 
humao heart; calls to men in the still small voice of con- 
science; and goes forth into the world seeking, by the gentle 
methods of reason and religion, to propagate its doctrine of 
good will amongst men, and peace upon earth. 

The first tract, especially for the cause of peace, ever put 
forth in this country, so far as we know, was written by Mr. 
David L. Dodge, a merchant of the city of New York, and 
the father of the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge of New York, a Vice- 
President of this Society. This tract was entitled ‘The 
Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World.’’ In the year 1812 
Mr. Dodge preposed to form a Peace Society ; and this prupo- 
sition was carried into effect by the organization, in the parlor 
ot Mr. Dodge’s |house, of a society of about forty members. 


————————<———— 


So far as we know, this was the first specific Peace Society 
formed in the world; though, as a matter of course, various 
branches of the Christian Church, and particularly in modern 
times that branch of it known as the Society of Friends, had 
earnestly taught peace principles. 

About this time a similar movement was taking place in 
Massachusetts. Some earnest and benevolent men, alarmed 
by the bloody wars of Europe, rose up in solemn protest 
against the custom of war; a powerful essay entitled ‘‘A 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War,’’ written by the ven- 
erable Rev. Noah Worcester, was published in Boston; and 
in 1815, twenty-two persons signed the constitution of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 

A number of gentlemen, who had read the ‘‘Solemna 
Review,’’ residing in Ohio, formed in the year 1815, the Ohio 
Peace Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Holcome, then pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia, who had himself borne arms 
in the war of the American revolution, preached a sermon to 
his congregation, in the year 1823, in which he said, “‘I, like 
many others, once held the sentiments of the lawfulness of 
war ; but, at the instance of a learned friend, I examined my 
sentiments in the light of the gospel, and then made a renun- 
ciation of war, as by no means congenial with the religion of 
our Lord.’’ After this Dr. Holcome printed several peace-. 
tracts, having become the founder of the Pennsylvania Peace. 
Society in December of the year 1822. In one year’s time: 
from its organization this society numbered 170 members. 

The Georgia Peace Society held its first annual meeting on 
July 4, 1823. 

Peace societies sprang up, also, in Maine, New !Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and North Carolina. 

It next became apparent that these societies, scattered over 
a vast territory, could greatly increase their influence upon 
public opinion, by forming some bond of union amongst 
themselves. Hence originated the idea of a National Society, 
which should collect the energies of the State Societies. It 
was plain, particularly in those days when railways and the 
postal service and the telegraph did not, as now, bind commu- 
nities together, that isolated societies, each working in its own 
territory alone, could not revolutionize in the world the custom 
of war; and, therefore, upon the maxim that in union there is 
strength, a motion towards comprehension was first made in 
the Peace Society of Maine, in 1826. It was then voted, 
‘‘ That it is expedient to adopt measures for the formation of a 
National Peace Society.’? Other societies afterwards passed 
similar votes. A constitution, written by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Society, became, with a few 
alterations, the constitution of the National Society, having re- 
ceived the approbation of all the other Peace Societies in this 
country. 

It was the early and successful effort of William Ladd, who 
has well been called ‘‘ The Apostle of Peace,’’ to form this 
national organization. This he accomplished in New York 
city, in May, 1828. The venerable and saintly biographer of 
William Ladd, John Hemmenway, breaks forth into strains of 
unfeigned and glowing eloquence, as he describes this great 
work. ‘* How beautitully modeat,’’ says Mr. Hemmenway, 
‘ was William Ladd in regard to his own Iabors! Although 
he thought he accomplished but little for peace, yet he actu- 
ally performed a great and good work for humanity, which 
will be more and more evident, as the blessed age of peace and 
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love draws nearer and nearer, and the sound of war grows 
cheeringly fainter, till it shall expire, to the sublime joy of a 
regenerated world.”’ — 

We must pass with extreme rapidity over the years inter- 
vening between May, 1828 and May, 1878,— the half century 
of our Society’s life,—a period that deserves the record of a 
volume, rather than the paragraph of a report. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF OUR HISTORY. 


We have already seen how the American Peace Society 
was called into existence. We may now for a moment glance 
at the fifty years of its life. In doing this we may speak of 
our history as comprehended under certain periods, marked by 
the successive administrations of the Corresponding Secretaries. 

William Ladd stands forth as the founder and the first Sec- 
retary of our Society. His is a conspicuous and noble figure. 
The son of eminent and pious parentage, he was boro at Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, in 1778; was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of 19; was captain of one of the largest ships that 
had ever sailed out of Portsmouth at the age of 20; from his 
many voyages grew in wealth and knowledge till the war of 1812 
compelled him to furl his canvass, as it proved forever; settled 
upon the large patrimonial estate at Minot, Maine; received from 
the dying lips of the Rev. Jesse Appleton, President of Bow- 
doin College, his first impressions concerning the cause of 
peace; and, step by step, gave himself with extraordinary 
energy and self-sacrifice to the promotion of peace upon earth. 
We cannot now follow his illustrious career. It is sufficient 
here to say that he has taken his place amongst the consecrated 
few who become the world’s great reformers; that, selecting 
as his mission of philanthropy the work of abolishing the war 
system, he gave himself with wonderful heroism to what, in 
the eyes of the great world, seemed a hopeless cause; and 

that, by his industry and talent, by his writings and his 
speeches, by his journeys and meetings, by his toil and expen- 
ditures, he accomplished a work which the historians of philan- 
thropy will delight to honor more and more as the ages pass on. 
The day will yet come when the members of the American 
Peace Society, and the friends of peace everywhere, will con- 
tribute to carve his statue in marble, and will pronounce fresh 
eulogies to his honor, when the heroes of Waterloo will have 
retired into the shade of comparative forgetfulness. 

George Cone Beckwith was the second Secretary of the So- 
ciety. For thirty-three years he reared a superstructure upon 
the broad and grand foundation laid by his predecessor. His 
was an administration of singular ability. He possessed great 
-financial talent, and gathered with marvellous toil and patience 
the pecuniary means for carrying on the work of the Society; 
bequeathing also to the Society, under certain conditions, his 
own property, asa further evidence both of his benevolence and 
ardent interest in the cause of peace. In his long and arduous 
duties Dr. Beckwith was largely assistedgby the noble co-oper- 
ation of his wife. Dr. Beckwith not only gathered funds for 
the Society and husbanded the finances with exactness and 
economy, but he also edited the ApvocaTe or Prace, attended 
to the publication of books and tracts, conducted a large offi- 
cial torrespondence and presented the cause in many meetings. 
INo other man in the United States served the cause so long, or 
accomplished for it so much. He never grew weary in his 
work. 

Dr. Beckwith was born in 1801; was a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, and of Andover Theological Seminary ; was 


pastor of a Congregational Church in Lowell, and also in 
Portland ; was profeesor in Lane Theological Seminary and also 
in Andover Theological Seminary ; and became Secretary of 
this Society in 1837. He became interested in the cause of 
peace by reading upon the subject. The mantle of Ladd fell 
worthily upon him. He gave to the cause of peace the best 
period of his life. He probably wrote more on the subject of 
peace than any other man in the world. But for him, the 
Suciety could hardly have survived some of the storms that 
swept over it,—storms that did actually destroy several of the 
State Societies. His whole administration marked an era of 
growth in the work of the Society. 

James B. Miles succeeded Dr. Beckwith as permanent Sec- 
retary, Rev. Amasa Lord having been Secretary pro tempore 
for a year or more after Dr. Beckwith’s death. His Secretary- 
ship was so recent, and his history is so fresh in oar memory, 
that we need not speak particularly of his personal history, 
except to say that he was a man of thorough scholarship, of 
rare talent, had filled eminent positions, and that he brought to 
his work great gifts, and accomplished an admirable mission. 

Under Dr. Miles the Society entered upon a new and most 
important enterprise, in the promotion of international law and 
a congress of nations. This, indeed, had been a doctrine of 
the Society from the very first. William Ladd discoursed 
upon it with great fervor. The Society had published prize 
essays upon it. Yet, in the ripeness of time, and just at the 
propitious moment following the Geneva Arbitration, it was 
left for Dr. Miles, assisted by the valuable co-operation of 
Elihu Burritt, to reduce to practice the theories of previous 
years. He visited Europe four times, and established ‘‘ The 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations,’’ an organization which has already accomplished a 
marked work, and which we think is destined to do a very ex- 
traordinary work for peace in the future. This work was ex- 
tremely expensive to the Society ; but it was necessarily and 
unavoidably, from its very character, expensive; and having 
been performed, justly entitles the Society all the more to the 
esteem and the pecuniary help of all intelligent friends of 
advancing civilization and Christianity. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN PEACR SOCIETY. 


We have spoken of the Secretaries of our Society, but our 
brief historic review would be incomplete without some mention 
of the Presidents, who, by their official positions, and by their — 
worth and eminence of character, have greatly contributed to the 
success of our work. Captain William Ladd, Samuel E. Co- 
mer, Esq., Anson G. Phillips, Esq., Hon. William Jay, Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D. D., LL. D., Rev. Howard Malcom, 
D. D., LL. D. have occupied the office of President, while 
the Hon. Edward S. Tobey now holds the office. These are 
illustrious men, by their sympathy, their co-operation, and 
their benevolence, have greatly aided the holy cause of peace. 

A GLANCE AT THE PROGRESS OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 

Having given, as it is especially appropriate to do upon this 
semi-centennial anniversary, a brief history of our origin and 
progress to the present time, we cannot avoid speaking of the 
progress of peace principles during the last half century. Our 
Society is founded upon the principle that the custom of 
war is contrary to the principles of the Christian religion; 
that it is accompanied by untold suffering and horrors; and 
that every disciple of Christ, and every noble citizen, is called 
to aid in abolishing this custom. Yet, the Society has a 
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broad and catholic platform. It receives to co-operation all 
who seek to remove war, whether they are non-residents or 
believers in defensive war, whether they seek only religious 
methods or endeavor to work by methods of international law. 
Our periodicals, also, are open to honest and generous discus- 
sion. The Society ie not limited as to its officere or member- 
ship to any denomination of Christians, or to any party of 
politicians ; but it seeks the co-operation and support of all. 
So, too, it is not limited to one race, or to one sex; but all, 
of whatever nationality or complexion, and whether men or 
women, are free to join with us in work, and share with us 
any official duty. 

With these principles, the Society collects and disseminates 
information concerning peace and war; prints books, pam- 
phlets and tracts on the subject; offers prizes for essays on 
peace ; publishes two journals, one for adults and one for 
children ; conducts an extensive official correspondence ; writes 
for the general and secular religious press ; addresses the public 
from the pulpit and the platform ; and, in short, seeks to tear 
from war its trappings of gay uniform and waving plume and re- 
veal it as a monster, a grim death, an incarnate fiend, preying 
upon the happiness and lives of men, and to reveal peace as 
the true promoter of man’s usefulness and joy. 

These principles, thus set forth, have made progress during 
the past half century. True, many peace societies have 
perished, and our civil war aroused a martial spirit which at 
one time seemed to threaten to exterminate peace sentiments in 
our country ; but now the discussion of peace themes is again 
frequent, the friends of peace again come forward, and espe- 
cially the subject of international law and of a congress of 
nations is engaging the attention of leading statesmen and 
philanthropists both in Europe and America. Therefore, we 
may confidently affirm that peace principles never had a firmer 
hold upon public opinion than now. 


OUR WORK DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


The Suciety has continued its work during the past year 
according to its best opportunities. The Apvocats or Peace 
and the ANGEL or Peace have continued to go forth upon 
their mission. The Corresponding Secretary has conducted an 
exceedingly extensive correspondence, both with individuals 
and societies, in this country, in Europe and in other foreign 
parts. One purpose he has fondly cherished from the first, 
namely, by correspondence, to effect the establishment of 
peace societies, upon the basis of the constitution of the 
American Peace Society, in other countries; and, so far as we 
can judge, this purpose seems now nearly ready of accomplish- 
ment, particularly in Sweden, Scotland and Liberia. One 
tract, ‘The Power and Peril of a National Delusion,’’ by 
Elihu Burritt; and one pamphlet, ‘‘ Report of the Antwerp 
Conference,’’ by the Corresponding Secretary, have been 
published, and one thousand copies circulated. Interesting 
peace meetings have been held, and addresses made in Port- 
land, Providence, Worcester, Philadelphia, Burlington and some 
smaller places. Resolutions in behalf of peace have been sent by 
the Secretary to some leading ecclesiastical conventions of vari- 
ous denominations, and adopted by the vote of such bodies. The 
Secretary has written much on peace for leading journals, thus 
reaching a vast maltitude of readers ; and, particularly, he has 
written long and studious peace articles for the Morning Star, 
Zion’s Herald, Boston Journal, Church Union, Promdence 
Journal, Evening Bulletin, Public Ledger, Independent, Lendon 


Times, Birmingham Post, New York Herald, New York 
Tribune, and some of the publications of the American Tract 
Society. The latter society, indeed, upon inquiry, has 
informed our Secretary that short occasional articles on peace 
from his pen will be admitted to their journals, which 
have an aggregate circulation of over five millions of copies. 
This method of propagating peace ideas has been earnestly 
urged upon our Secretary by that noble veteran ‘‘warrior 
agaiust war,’ Elihu Burritt. This is a noiseless method of 
work, but it reaches many millions of minds, while speeches 
in town halls and churches reach only a few thousands. 
Many hundreds of persons, mostly of culture and comparative 
wealth, have been called upon personally, and the claims of 
the peace cause placed before their attention and benevolence. 


THE ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


One of the most important works accomplished during the 
past year was the attendance by the Corresponding Secretary 
of the fifth annual Cunference of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at Antwerp, 
from the thirtieth of August to the third of September. The 
Secretary was particularly urged to attend that Conference by 
the eminent and world-wide known friend of peace, Elihu 
Burritt, who regards that Association as the most important 
work ever accomplished by the American Peace Society. It 
was particularly fortunate that the Secretary attended that 
Conference, as he was the only delegate from any peace organ- 
ization in America; and as he officially represented three 
American organizations, and the Liverpoo] Peace Society, it 
gave him especial emphasis in advocating in that body atten- 
tion to questions of peace. As the Secretary in his letter 
from Antwerp, published in the Apvocate, and in his report 
to the Society, published in pamphlet form, has spoken fully of 
that Conference, it is not necessary now to enlarge upon this 
interesting theme. 


A FRATERNITY OF PEACE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The Secretary, during his visit to Belgium and to Mngland 
advocated amongst the peace friends he met the idea of a 
World’s Peace Society. That is, a fraternity which should 
bring into some union and relationship all peace societies. 
He proposed this to the societies in Liverpool and Manchester, 
where he received the most hospitable public receptions, and 
to the Birmingham and London societies through their Secre- 
taries; and, in each case, the proposition met with favorable 
response. Such a central organization would give cohesion and 
unity tu the work of the peace societies of both hemispheres, 
and would be to the moral forces of peace what the International 
Association is to the /egal aspect of peace. Since then, the 
Secretary has entered into correspondence with various bodies 
and ‘individuals concerning the matter; and has received 
permission to have the use of the State House at Newport in 
which to hold the con¢rences, and has obtained the consent of 
the Mayor of Newport to make an official address of welcome, 
and the Governor of Rhode Island to act as honorary president 
of the assembly, and also to make an address of welcome, in 
case the meetings are held. Then would be formed the Inter- 
national League of Peace Societies. ; 


IN MEMORIAM. 


During the past year death has taken from amongst the 
officers of our Society one of its Vice-Presidents, the Rev. 
Amasa Lord, of Elgin, Ill. The reading of a tract was 


blessed of God to his conversion at the age of 17, and from 
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that time he felt a deep interest in the distribution of tracts 
and religious reading. For twenty-nine years he was promi- 
nently and moet usefully engaged in the service of the 
American Bible Society. He resigned this work to become 
Western Secretary of the American Peace Society ; when 
Dr. Beckwith’s health failed, he was called to Boston to be 
his assistant; and upon the death of Dr. Beckwith, he became 
Secretary pro tempore. He labored in his office with extraordi- 
nary zeal, self-denial and success. Returning to the West 
he published for two years The Informer, devoted to 
questions of peace and other reforms. The influence of 
his devoted and religious life was always and greatly for the 
blessing of mankind, and the advancement of the kingdom of 
righteousness. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR PEACE. 


The war between Russia and Turkey is over. We praise 
God for its termination. This terrible tragedy ended sooner 
than we dared hoped for, and without involving in it other na- 
tions of Europe. At several periods it seemed as if England 
would take part in the war, and we deem it a cause of pro- 
found gratitude that the peace sentiment of her government 
has held her back from such participation. The late Eastern 
war certainly shows to the civilized world the unutterable hor- 
rors and sufferings inseparable from every attempt to settle na- 
tional dispates by the sword. Its history is one more confirma- 
tion of the reasons and facts so long urged by the friends of 
peace. But for the increasing prevalence of peace sentiments 
amongst statesmen this war would probably have continued 
much longer than it did. How much the associated friends of 
peace have contributed to this result, it is impossible to say ; 
but it is plain that in various ways they have done something 
to hasten the consummation in which we now rejoice. 

The manner of closing the late war has in it some omens of 
hope. The restraint of Russia in refraining from entering 
with exultation into Constantinople, her readiness to listen to 
negotiation from her fallen foe, and to advice from friendly 
powers, seems to be at last some improvement upon the exac- 
tion practised by Germany upon France. 

The doctrine of International Law and Arbitration for the 
settling of international disputes is certainly gaining place 
more and more in the minds of statesmen and philanthropists 
of every country. During the past year it has received en- 
dorsement from Ex-President Grant who said, ‘* It has been 
iny misfortune to be engaged in more battles than any other 
general in America; but there never was a time during my 
command when I would not have gladly chosen some settle- 
ment by reason rather than by the sword. Nothing would afford 
me greater happiness than to know, as I believe will be the 
case, that at some future day the nations of the earth will 
agree upon some sort of congress which shall take recognition 
of international questions of difficulty, and whose decisions 
will be as binding as the decision of our Supreme Court.’’ 
A little more than a year ago President Hayes in his inaugural 
said, ‘* The policy of submitting to arbitration grave questions 
in dispute between ourselves and foreign powers points to a 
new and incomparably the best instrumentality for the preser- 
vation of peace, to be pursued in similar emergencies by other 
nations’: a sentiment which, being quoted by our Secretary 
in a speech before the Antwerp Conference, received the en- 
thusiastic applause of that honorable body. Governor Hart- 
ranft, of Pennzylvania, in his annual message delivered at the 
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opening of this year said, ‘‘ It is becoming the public opinion 
of the civilized world that the nations cannot afford to submit 
their differences to the costly arbitrament of the sword.”’ 
Attorney-general Devens, writing from Washington to our 
Secretary within a few days, says, ‘‘No one knows better 
than those who have borne their part in them how dreadful all 
wars must of necessity be, and how deeply they are to be de- 
plored. It is ta be hoped that as a nation wé shall advance no 
claims against other nations which we shall not be ready to 
submit to the calm judgment of the world, and to the impartial 
arbitration of any international tribunal which can be fairly 
constituted.’’ Such testimonies, which could be greatly multi- 
plied, evidently show a progress of peace ideas. 


OUR REQUIREMENTS AND EXPECTATIONS. 


That which we said in the conclusion of our report last year 
is equally applicable to-day. We need the loving sympathy, 
the prayers and the generous contributions of all the members 
of our Society and of all friends of peace; we need to replace 
the stereotype plates destroyed by the Boston fire; to increase 
our publications; to pay off the debt accumulated in past 
years; and to increase our permanent fund to the sum permit- 
ted by the Legislature. True, we have discouragements; but 
the Lord of Peace is our help. By faith in Him we may ac- 
complish much. The past half century calls us to increased ar- 
dor for the next half century. At present, our country is un- 
der a fearful pecuniary depression Shrinkage in real estate ; 
failures in banks, mills and other corporations; bankruptcies 
upon every side; the cutting off of incomes; the stagnation 
of business,— all this bears hard upon every benevolent socie- 
ty, and especially upon a society such as ours. Even persons 
of seeming wealth, appealed to personally and by correspon- 
dence, in large numbers, are unable to help us now. Yet, 
some have helped us, and many have promised so to do as soon 
as they are able. The Secretary of War, writing to our Sec- 
retary recently, in answer to inquiry, says that our civil war 
cost the United States $12,000,000,000. If we had even 
the crumbs that fall from that table our Society would be 
thankful indeed. This much we know, that our cause is of 
God, and is for hamanity, and we can labor in prayer, and 
faith, and tears if need be, for the large bestowments upon us 
of His favor. 

CONCLUSION. 


Returning last summer across the Atlantic, the Secretary, 
standing upon the deck of the steamship, after a black and 
furious storm had passed by, saw a most clear and beauteous 
rainbow, built up from the sea, and reaching its arch into the 
sky, the glorious symbol of peace and hope. So, to-day, the 
promises of God’s word are sure to us. We see His bow in 
the sky. The smoke of battle shall pass by. The carnage of 
war shall end. Nations shall dwell together in concord. 
Peace and righteousness shall dwell together in the earth. 
And blessed are those who have even humble part in bringing 
forth that glad day ! : 


BREAD AND BEER. , 


One-half all the bread corn in England is consumed for ar- 
dent spirits and beer. In the year 1870 the quantity of grain 
brewed or distilled would have pruduced four thousand million 
of loaves of bread of one pound each. What is the use of 
strikes and combinations, so long as the working classes thus 
pervert their wages from food to waste and injury! 


H. Matcom. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Genera W. T. Surman, in his speech delivered in 
Washington upon Decoration Day, said that he looked with 
profound regret at the wars of the other hemisphere, and that 
the civilization of the age did not seem to justify them. He 
also said, ‘‘Men who have felt the sting of the bullet; have 
felt the crash of the cannon’s shot and exploding shell, or have 
witnessed its usual scenes of havoc and desolation, rarely 
appeal to war as a resort for ordinary grievances.’? We find 
in this sentence a strong confirmation of our doctrine of having 
a Code of International Law and a Congress of Nations, for 
settling international disputes. 

Tue Russian Losses in the recent war with Turkey are 
put at over 90,000, though the deaths of Russian soldiers by 
sicknese since the close of the fighting brings the aggregate 
up to 120,000. 

Tae Fisuery Treaty is one more illustration of settling 
international disputes by arbitration. True, American fisher- 
men consider the bargain a one-sided one, made in the interests 
of the Dominion fishermen, in that the United States had to 
pay $ 5,600,000 for this privilege ; but so the English thought, 
in the adjustment of the Alabama troubles. The losing side 
is apt to consider itself in the right after all. We better 
submit to the award of the Halifax Commission with a good 
grace, and go on settling all disputes by arbitration. 


Tue Deav or tHe Union Armizs, according to the last 
official reports, during and in consequence of the war, is put at 
316,233. It is evident that these figures cannot cover by 
many thousands the actual number of the Union dead, for 
many bodies were kept on the field of battle, in skirmishes, 
and woods and scouting parties, that could-not be recovered. 
Of the grand total, 36,868 are known to have been prisoners 
of war, who died in captivity. Of rebel prisoners of war, the 
remains of 21,336 have been interred. ; 


Mr. Paiuip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, has written 
pamphlet entitled *‘ William Penn, the Founder of Philadel- 
phia, and his Government, ’’ which we reproduce in this num- 
ber of the ApvocaTs. It is an admirable essay, illustrating 
the excellency of peace principles. It has been translated into 
German and French, and is having an influence in Germany 
and Belgium as well as this country. We ask our readers to 
give it a studious perusal. 


Eicuty-Five Years oF Pensions, that is since the year 
1791, paid out by the United States government, fuot up to the 
sum of $399,000,000, according to the statement of Mr. Rafael 
A. Bayley, prepared under the direction of the Senate. This 
statement comes down to June 30, 1876. Since then no doubt 
a million dollars more has been paid out, making a total of 
$400,000,000. 

Ex-—-Speaxer GaLusya A. Grove, in aletter tothe Tribune 
on the ‘* Army of Tramps,’’ says that thousands of men are 
now ready to work but are left to beg, from the paralysis in all 
branches of business, and that ‘* the wastes of war must be re- 
earned in order to restore the country to its old prosperity and 
renewed growth in wealth and power.”’ 

‘Tae American Brancu of the Universal Peace Society held 
its annual meeting at the Friends’ Meeting-House, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., upon June 9th last. About one hundred mem- 
bers were present. Edward Merrit was appointed President 
pro tem. 


The twelfth annual report of the Executive Committee says 
that during last summer’s riots the Society, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, was active in its efforts to maintain peace, and de- 
nounces the act transferring the care of the Indians to the War 
Department. 


Tue Errects or War are curiously illustrated in M. F. 
Sweetzer’s book entitled ‘‘Europe for $2.00 a day’’ by a 
remark as to the increased cost of travel in Europe occasioned 
by war. He says, ‘Jt is important to remember that the 
prices of the necessities of life—food, clothing, etc.—have 
risen very much in Europe since the costly wars of 1866 and 
1870. Nearly all Western Europe was engaged in either or 
both of these wars, and the resultant taxation meets you in 
hotel bills, railroad fares and everything else.’’ 


PEACE AND WAR. 


--++A Quebec Judge has just decided a case, begun three years 
ago, between two farmers who quarrelled about a barrel of apples 
valued at $3.50, and have thus far spent $1800 in lawyers’ feee 
and costs, 


....Russia’s appearance and energy at the Paris international 
exhibition, and Turkey’s non-appearance tell the story of the differ- 
ence in the results of war in countries of different civilization. In 
Oriental countries war destroys all industry, spirit, hope, and the 
Moslem, overwhelmed in his wild struggle, has no courage left to 
put in a holiday appearance in Paris. 


...Seven years ago the French people were overwhelmed in 8 
disastrous war that threatened at one moment to blot them from the 
roll of nations. They paid an indemnity that was imposed in the 
spirit in which a great weight is tied to the neck of a slaughtered 
victim to pend him irretrievably to the bottom. Against the results 
of that war qnd that indemnity and the barbarous revolt of the 
Paris mob it has risen with the irrepressible spirit we see exhibited 
to-day ; and the nation which shows this elasticity and recuperative 
power presente the most remarkable exhibition of all that have been 
or can be made at Paris or elsewhere. 


....General Sheridan has received a report from General Miles, 
dated headquarters of the district of the Yellowstone, Fort Keogh, 
M. T., informing him that Sitting Bull and 144 men, all head war- 
riors and chiefs, had sent a halt-breed to General Miles, inquiring 
what kind of pence the United States would make with them, and 
saying that the Great Father was, of course, too rich to expect the 
Indians to give up their poor little ponies and their old guns, Gen- 
eral Miles in reply imformed Sitting Bull that, if he desired to stop 
hostilities, peace could be made which would end all trouble between 
the whites and the Indians; that when the Indians give up their 
ponies and guns they will receive cattle and other property of great- 
er value in peace; and that when peuce is made the government 
will provide for them as it does for all friendly Indians, 


"...-Quite an enthusiastic citizens’ meeting was held recently in 
Cincinnati, which endorsed Mayor Moore's project for a grand jubi- 
lee next September, comprising a vast encampment of solliers from 
both the armies in the late war. Efforts will be made to gather 
100,000 or more men in camp for a grand peace demonstration. 
The executive committee will not be appuinted until an arrangement 
is perfected. 


..-»It is a marvel how the American people raised enough money 
to prosecute the war. That war grew out of a solid South, and the 
two thousand millions of public debt to-day are among its fruits. 
The loyal people were responsible for neither the war nor the debt; 
but the eleven thousand millions the Government spent during and 
since the war were caused by the rebellion. . 

In August, 1865, our public debt amounted to two thousand 
eight“hundred millions, and that same year we had to raise by tax- 
ation five hundred and fifty millions to meet the liabilities of the 
war. In 1865 the governmental expenses were over one thousand 
million dollars, and in 1875 they were but $254,000,000. 


.-+.-A demand was recently made to the delegations in Austria, 
for a grant of 3,72U,700 florins, on account of the extraordinary 
army and navy requirements. Count Andrassy, in a statement ac- 
companying the bill for credit, says that its object is to safely guard 
the interests of the empire against any surprise. 
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I am a Christian, [ cannot fight. 
cannot fight for any earthly consideration. 
tian.— Maximilian. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Before life’s sweetest mystery still 
The heart in reverence kneels ; 

The wonder of the primal birth 
The latest mother feels. 


We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can ;° 

God hath his small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim; 
But he is freshest from His hands 


And nearest unto Him! 
' 


And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
The Father's face behold. 


Of such the kingdom! Teach thus us, 
() Master most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of thine! 


The haughty feet of power shall fail 
Where meekness surely goes ; 
No cunning find the key of heaven, 

No strength its gates unclose. 


Alone to guilelessness and love 
Those gates shall open fall ; 

The mind of pride is nothingness, 
The child-like heart is all. 


[ cannot fight if I die. 
I am now a Chris- 
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GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 


A poor tired worm was one day crawling slowly along the 
ground, seeking for food; while above her happy insects 
darted through the air, their bright wings flashing in the sun- 
light. 

**Alas'*’ sighed the worm, ‘‘what a toilsome life is ours ! 
We move only by great labor, and even with that, can never 
travel far. Kept near the damp ground, we are liable to te 
crushed at any moment, toiling up and down rough stalks, 
eating tough leaves—for it is only now and then we find a 
flower— oh, it is truly a wearisome life. 

‘Yet none seem to pity our sorrows. Those proud insects 
flitting overhead—the miller, the butterfly, the dragon fly, the 
golden bumble bee—they never notice us. Oh! but life goes 
well with them! Flying is so easy ! Wherever they wish to 
be, they have only to spread their wings and the summer’s 
wind bears them on. Dressed gaily and at home with all the 
flowers, living on sweets, seeing fine sights, hearing all that is 
to be heard, what-care they for us poor plodders ? 

‘*Selfish creatures, they think only of themselves. Now for 
my part, if I had wings. and could move about so easily, 
I] would think sometimes of the poor worms down below who 
cannot fly. : 

‘“‘[ would bring them now and then a sip of honey, or a 
taste of something nice from the garden far away. 1 would 
come down and speak a kind word ; tell hem something good 
to hear ; in short, be friendly. Oh, if one only had wings, how 
much good one mightdu! But these selfish creatures never 
think of that ”’ 

Not long after, this complaining worm was changed into a 
butterfly. Spreading her light wings, she passed the happy 
hours in flitting from field to field, rocking in flower-cups, 
idling about where the sunshine was the brightest, sipping 
where the honey was the sweetest. Oh! a right gay butter- 
fly was she, and no summer day ever seemed too long. 

One morning. while resting on an opening rosebud, she 
saw below her a couple of worms making their slow way over 
the ground. 

‘*Poor creatures!’’ said she, ‘‘ life goes hard with them. 
Dull things, how little they know. Jt must be stupid enough 
down there. No doubt their lives could be brightened if 
proper means were taken. Some few pleasures or comforts 
might be given them, and I hope this will be done. If I were 
not sv busy—but really | haven‘t a moment to spare. 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 


‘*To-day there isa rose party, and all the butterflies are 
going. ‘lo morrow the sweet pea party comes off, and all the 
butterflies are going there. Next day the grasshoppers give a 
grand hop. and at sundown there will be a serenade by the 
crickels. Every hour is occupied. ‘The bumbles and hornets 
fre getting up aconcert. And there is a new flower blossom- 
ing in a far-away warden, and all are flying to see it. Lady 
Golden Soot and Madatmne Royal Purple have arrived in great 
state, and will expect preat attention. 

**The bees have had a lucky summer, and, in honor of their 
arrival, have promised tu give a grand honey-festival, at which 
the queen herself will preside 

"Ihe wasps are on the police, and they will, I trust, keep out 
the vulvar. ‘The gnats and mosquitoes have formed a military 
cumpany. called the flying militia, and will serve if needed. 

‘It is hoped that no low creatures, like the two creeping 
beluw, will intrude themselves. Poor things! If I had the 
time I would try to do something for them; but every suany 
day istaken up, and stirring out of a wet day is not to be 
thought of, 

‘‘Hesides one meets with so much that is not pleasant in 
mixing with low peopie. ‘Their homes are not always clean. 
1 might soil my wings, and if once taken notice of they will 
always expect 1. Perhaps after all, it is not my duty tu 
meddle with them = ‘In fact, | have no doubt of it. 

© Here comes Miss Gossamer, all ready for the party. Wait 
one moment till | have washed my face in this dew-drop ; the 
sun has nearly dried it up, while | have been pitying thuse 
mean worws beluw.’’—Disz. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


Mrs. B——sat near a scanty pallet, on which extended the 
suffering little Freddy, her bright and beautiful boy, reduced to 
skin and bone. His large, mysterious eyes were turned upward, 
watching the flitting of leaves and the filaments of sunshine 
that peered through the foliage of the mulucaulis. An infant 
about a month old, meagre, weary of its existence, lay on her 
bosom, and she in vain trying to charm it to repose. 

** Mamma,’* said Freddy, reaching out his waxen hand, 
** take me to your bosom.’ 

**VYes, Jove! soon as Maria is still.” 

‘* Mamma. if (od had not sent us that little cross baby, you 
could love me, and nurse me as you did when I was sick in 
Cincinnati My thruat is hut, mamina. I wish I had a drink 
in a tumbler—ylass tumbler, mamma, and | cuuld look through 
it.”? 

‘¢ Dear, you shall have a tumbler,’’ cried Mrs. B 
lip quivering with emotion and a wild fire in her eyes. 

‘* Yes, mamina, one cold drink in a tumbler, and your pvor 
little Freddy would fly up, up there where that little bird sits. 
Will papacome to night and get us bread?) You said he would 
Will he get nea tuinbler of water? No, mamma, he will b2 
drunk. Nobody ever gets drunk in heaven, mamina? ’’ 

‘* No, no, my gon, my angel! ”’ 

‘¢ No one says cross words, mamma!’”?’ 

4¢ No, bless your sweet tongue.’’ 

‘¢ And there is nice cold water there, and silver cups! ’’ 

* Oh, yes, my child, a fountain of living waters.”’ 

** And it never gets dark there?" 

4s Never, never!’ and the tears fell in streams down the 
mother's pale cheek. 

‘+ And nubody gets sick and dies?’ 

* No, my love.” 

‘¢1f they were to, God would Jet the angels bring them water, 
{ know he would from the big fuuntain. O, mainma, don’t cry. 
Do people cry in heaven? ’’ 

‘*Oh, no, sweet one; God wipes away all tears,”’ replied 
the weeping muther. 

‘4 And the angels kies them off, 8’ pose. 
will he come there? ’’ 

‘* Who, my son?” 

‘¢ You know, mamma—papa.”’ 

‘* Hush Freddy, dear, lie sill; you worry yourself.” 

‘© Oh, my threat! Dear me, if I only had a little water ina 
tumbler, mamma ; just one littl mouthful.’’ 


. her 


Bat tell me, mamma, 


** You shall have it ;’’ and, as the mother said this, the poor 
child passed away into the arms of Him who shall evermore 
give it of the bright waters of everlasting life. —Natzonai 
Temperance Tract. 


— 


HUGH MILLER’S EARLY DAYS. 


The father of this celebrated man was a master of a sloop 
helunging toScetland, which was lost in a fearful tempest. In 
consequence of this bereavement, the widow had to work late 
into the night, as a seamstress, to provide for the family. 

He learned the letters of the alphabet by studying the sign- 
posts; he atterwards attended a dame school, and persevered 
in his lessons ull he rose to the tighest form, and became a 
member of the Bible class. The story of Juseph aroused his 
interest, and he became a diligent reader of all the Scripture 
stories. Hugh then began to collect a library ina birch bark 
box about nine inches square, which was found large enough 
to contain all his books. 

He has described in hia ** Old Red Sandstone,”’ the feelines 
with which he began work, and the happiness he found in it. 
* To be sure, my hands were a Jittle sure, and | felt nearly as 
much fatigued as if I had been climbing among the rocks; but 
| had wrought and been useful, and had yet enjoyed the day 
fully as much as usual. 1 was as light of heart next morning 
as any of my brother workmen.”’ 

** My advice,’’ says Hugh Miller, ‘‘ to young workingmen, 
desirous of bettering their circumstances and adding to the 
amount of their enjoyment, is very simple. Do notseck hapfi- 
ness in what is misnamed pleasure; seek it rather in what is 
termed study. Keep vour curiosity fresh, and eubrace every 
Opportunity of cultivating your minds. Learn to make a nght 
use of your eyes; the commonest things are worth looking at 
BE CRE and weeds, and the most familiar animals. Read 
good books, not furgetung the best of all: there is more true 
philusophy in the Bible than in every work of every skepuc 
that ever wrote; and we should all be miserable creatures 
without it.”’ 


OBEYING MOTHER PLEASANTLY. 


Harry had seen some older boys fly their kites from the tops 
of the houses; and he thought it wuuld be nice fun if he could 
do so tov. So he came to his aunt, and said, ‘* Aunt Mary, may 
| go up to the top of the house and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do everything to please him; but she 
thought it very unsafe ; so she said, ‘‘Nu, Harry, my boy. I 
think that is very dangerous eort of play. I'd rather you 
wouldn't go.’ 

“All right. Then I'll go out on the bridge,’’ said Harry. 

His aunt smiled and said she hoped he would always be as 
obedient as that. 

‘*Harry, what are you doing ?”’ said his mother one day. 

Spinning my new top, mother.’’ 

“(Can't you take the baby out to ride? 
and I'll bring him down.’ 

‘All right,’’ shouted the boy, as he put his top sway in his 
pocket and hastened to obey his mother. 

**Uncle William, may | go over to your shop this morning !” 
said Ilarry one day at breakfast. ‘I want to see those baskets 
again that | was looking at yesterday.”’ 

“Oh yes, Harry,’’ said his uncle; ‘I shall be very glad to 
have you.’’ 

‘*But I cannot spare you to-day, Harry,’’ said his mother. 
‘““T want you to go out with me. You shall goto the shop 
another day.” 

‘*All right,’ said Harry, and he went on with his breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, or what refusal he 
met with when asking for anything, his constant answer was, 
‘All right.’? He never stopped to worry or tease. He never 
asked, Why can’t L? or **Why mustn’t 11" Harry had 
learned not only to obey, but he had learned to obey in goud 
humor.— Carrier Dove. 


Get out fhe carriage 


The promises of Scripture are like a fragrant flower; medi- 
tatiou, like the bee, sucks honey out of them. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


APPEAL TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THe American Peace Society makes a apecial appeal to 
the Suaday-schoo/s of our country for contributions to assist in 
carrying on the work of the Society. 

We have now entered upon the second half-century of our 
history. We have accomplished by divine blessing a good 
work during the past fifty years We cannot, within these 
brief limits, attempt a history of that work. But, in a sen- 
tence, we inay refer to the vast work accomplished by means 
of our periodicals, tracts and buoks, our presentation of the 
Peace cause in the pulpit, lecture-halls and conventions; and 
our establishment of the International Code Assuciation. In a 
quiet but earnest way, working through many channels, we 
have influenced public opinion in behalf of the blessed ductrine 
of peace, and have aided in promoting good will amongst men. 

Yet, we now need largely increased means to carry furward 
our mission. We desire greatly to multiply our publications. 
The extreme financial depression everywhere has affected us, 
in commun with other benevolent sucieties. Indeed, our 
Executive Committee have been constrained, for lack of means, 
to decrease the number of our publications. The very contin- 
uance of the ANceL or Peack may depend upon the response 
to this cull four aid. Greater societies than ours have had to 
suspend publications fur lack of money, and we are no excep- 
tiom to the rule that without money we cannot carry on work 

Therefore, as it is impossible for us to personally visit the 
many thousands of Sunday-schools in our country, we send 
furth this appeal, earnestly desiring every superintendent, 
teacher and scholar to help us. Will you tmmediately form 
subscription clubs and send us large orders for the ANGEL OF 
Peace! Will every Sunday-school at once take up a collection 
and send it w us for our general work? Will not every school, 
at least, make its Superintendent a Life Metnber of our Society 
by the payment of twenty dollars! That will entitle said Life 
Member toa large and very beautiful certificate, an ornament to 
any parlor, and to receive Tue Aovucateé or Peace without 
cust. 

Remember, our Society is not sectarian. 
upon earth is the duty of all religious denominations. Hence, 
we confidently and lovingly appeal tu all Sunday-schools. Do 
mot neglect vur call for help. In the name of the Prince of 
Peace we luok to you to aid us in our missiun. Please help us 
promptly and generously. 

Address, CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM, 
Cor. Sec. American Peace Society, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To promote peace 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


We had not space after other matter was in type, to give in 
the present ApvocaTe an account of the very interesting semi- 
centennial meeting of our Society held both in Pilgrim Hall, 
and in the Park-street Church. We will give such an account, 
t ogether with the addresses made, in the next ApvocaTE. 


HOWARD’S OPINION OF SWEARERS. 


As he was one day standing near the door of a printing-office, 
he heard some dreadful volleys of vaths and ¢urses from a public 
house opposite, and buttoning his pocket up befure he went in- 
to the street, le said to the workmen near him, ‘‘I always do 
this whenever | hear men swear, as I think that any one who 
can take God’s name in vain, can also steal, or du anything else 
that is bad.’’ 


SOME SIGNS. 


Solomon said, many centuries ago: ** Kiven a child-is known 
by his duings, whether his work be pure, and whether it be 
right.’’ . 

Some people seem to think that children have no character 
at all. On the contrary, an observing eye sees in these young 
creatures the signs of what they are likely to be for lite. 

When 1] see a Inttle boy slow to go to school and glad of 
every excuse to neglect his buuk ; I think it a stgn that he will 
be a dunce. 

When [ see a boy in haste to spend every penny as soon as 
he gets it; I think it a srg that he will be a spendthrif?. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, and unwilling to 
part with them for any good purpose; | think ita sign that he 
will be a maser. 

When [ see a boy or girl looking out for themselves and dis- 
like to share guod things with others; [uhink it a sign that 
the child will grow up a very se/fish person. 

When I see boys and girls often quarrelling ; 1 think it a 
sien that they will be violent and Aateful men and women. 

When I see a little boy willing to take strong drink ; I think 
ita szyn that he will be a drunkard 

When I see a boy sinoking or chewing tobacco; I think it a 
sign that he will soun be guilty of other fi/thy habits. 

When I see a boy who never prays; 1 think it a sign that 
he will be a profane and profligate man. 

When I see a child obedient to its parents; I think it a sign 
of great fulure blessings from Almighty God. 

When | see a boy fond of the Bible, and well acquainted 
with it; I think it a stun that he will be a pious and Auppy 
man. 

And though great changes sometimes take place in the char- 
acter, yet, as a general rule, these signs do nut fail. 


A LITTLE SISTER’S PRAYER. 


In far away Turkey in Asia, in a city upon the shore of the 
Black Sea, lived a missionary father and mother and their boys 
and girls. 

A little baby boy came into the family some time ago, and 
his sister, five years old, was heard praying thus to Gud for her 
new brother: 

‘*( Lord, bless the boy you have sent on to us. Weare 
very thankful for him. © Lord, make him big and strong, and 
a nice good man.”’ 

If all the little brothers and sisters pray for each other every 
day, there will not often be any need of reminding them of the 
Bible text: ¢ Little children, love one another,’’ for they will 
luve each other tno well w be unkind either in word or play. 
—Congregativnalist. 


WHAT THE STATUE ‘TOLD. 


People who have travelled through the cities and towns of 
Europe see a great many things that are curious, at Jeast to 
American eyes. Statues and munuments are frequent iu these 
places, often with very strange stories attached to them. ‘The 
market-place 1s that part of a foreign town where peuple 
assernble most, and most of the business is carried on; and 
this is where a statue of monument that is intended tv com- 
memorate any remarkable event ts usually placed. 

In the market-place of a town ia Gerinany, there is a statue 
that no ene can see without being affected by it. High up over 
the busy mart, where peuple are buying and selling, and think- 
ing only of earthly things, there 1s the figure ot an angel 
pointing heavenward, with a scroll in his hand, on which are 
the solemn words— 

‘* Things shat are seen are temporal; but things that are not 
seen are clernal,’’ 

is not that a beautiful reminder to the crowds in the busy 
market place! 


They who disbelieve in virtue because man has never been 
found perfect, might as reasonably deny the sun, because it 18 
aot always noon.—Auyustus Hare. 


THE LITTLE TRAVELLER. 


Straight down the city’s crowded street 
A little traveller went : 
- The eager throng, with hurrying feet, 
On gain or pleasure bent, 
Made free for him a narrow way, 
But none among them bid him stay. 


Only a child, yet for his sake 
Wealth, thoughtful, stepped aside. 
Power waived awhile its right of place 
And rank forgot its pride. 
While many a head a moment bent 
As on the Jittle traveller went. 


A stranger from some far-off land 
Spoke then in doubtful tone : 

‘*’ Tis said your race bow not to kings, 
But unto worth alone, 

Who, then, is this to whom all pay 

Such homage in the crowded way!’? 


‘* A traveller, more noble far 
Than kings of noblest age : 
Purer than any praying priest, 
Wiser than any sage 
He rests in yonder holy place ; 
Come, then, and look upon his face.”? 


The tender lights fell soft and dim: 
The air was thrilled with salins ; 
He lay in coffin white and sail 
With lilies in his palms — 
Serenely peaceful, as those sleep 
Who have no longer watch to keep. 


? 


O, happy traveller! thus to win, 
hile yet unsoiled by tears, 

The home that we shall hardly find 
Through weeping, weary years, 
Whose small, unsandalled feet may stray 

On heights for which we vainly pray! 


a ee eee eee ee . 
THE HUNGRY CHILDREN FED. 


A poor widow spake one morning to her five children : 
‘* My dear children, I can give you nothing to eat this morning. 
I have no bread, no neal, not even an egg inthe house. Ask 
the dear God to help us. He is rich and mighty, and has said 
himself, ‘ call upun me in the day of trouble, and I will deliv- 
er thee.’ ”’ 

The little Hans, who was scarcely six years old, went very 
hungry and sad on his way to echuol. As he passed by the 
upen door of the church, he went in and kneeled down. * As 
he saw no one in the church, he prayed with a loud voice: 
‘* Dear Father in heaven, we children have nothing to eat. 
Our mother has no bread, no meal, not even an egg On 
help us! Give us and our dear mother something to eat. 
Thou art rich and mighty, and canst easily help us.’’ 

So prayed little Hans in his childish simplicity, and after- | 
ward went to school. When he came home he saw upon the 
table a large loaf of bread, a dish uf meal and a basket of eggs. 

‘* Now, thanks to God!" cried he joyfully ; ‘* He has 
heard my prayer. Mother, has an angel brought all these 
things through the window? ”” 

‘* No,” said the mother; ‘* but God has heard your prayer 
As you kneeled at the altar a good lady was kneeling also in 
her place in church. You could not see her, but she saw you 
and heard your prayer. She has sent us these things. She is 
the angel through whom God has helped us. Now, then, 
thank God, and never furget through your whole life to * call 
apon God in the day of trouble.’ °—From the German. 


—_———— eee 


Let no day pass without gaining some useful fact from the 
world of books or experience. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


TRUST. 
. BY REV. JOHN HALL, D. D. 


A good woman was visiting among the poor in London one 
cold winter's day. She was trying to open the door of a third 
story in a wretched-looking touge, when she heard a little voice 
inside say, ‘ pull the string up high—pull the string up high.’’ 
She Jooked up and saw a string. She pulled it, when it lifted 
the latch, and the door opned into a room where she found two 
little half-naked children all alone. They looked cold and 
hungry. 

‘* Du you take care of yourselves, little ones?’’ said the 
good woman. 

‘* No, ma'am; God takes care of us,’’ 
the children. 

‘* You have no fireon this coldday. Are you not very cold? ’’ 

‘* Oh, when we are very cold,we creep under the quilt, and I 
put my arms round Tommy and Tommy puts his arms round 
me, and then we say, ‘ Now I Jay me’—and then we get warm,”’ 
said the little girl. 

‘* And what do you have to eat, pray?’ asked the visitor. 

‘* When Granny comes home she brings ue something. Gran- 
ny says we are God’s sparrows, and He has enough for us; 
and so we say, ‘Our Father’ and ‘daily bread’ every day. 
God is our father.”’ 

Teats came into the eyes of this good woman. She had 
sometimes felt afraid that she might be left to starve ; but these 
little ** sparrows’’ perched alone in that cold upper room, 
taught her a sweet lesson of trust in the power of God which 
she felt that she could not forget. 


replied the elder of 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


To be beautiful we must cherish every kind impulse and 
Renerous dispositiun ; making love the ruling affection of the 
heart, and the ordering principle and inspiring motive of life. 
The more kindness, the more beauty ; the more love, the more 
loveliness. And this is the beauty that lasts. Mere physical 
gvod louks fade with the years, bleach out with sickness, yield 
to the slow decay and wasting breath of mortality. But the 
beauty that has its seat and source in kind dispositions and no- 
ble purposes, and great thoughts, outlaste youth and maturity, 
iucresses with age, and like the luscious peach, covered with the 
delicate plush of purple and gold which comes with autemn 
ripeness, is vever so beautiful as when waiting to be plucked 
by the gatherer’s hand. 


a a ee 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 


ANGEL oF Peackg, four pages monthly, 


Single copies per annum, 15 eents. 
Stosu ‘* to one address, 10 “Seach. 
50 or more copies ‘* ss “ 8 a “ 
Tae Abvocatg oy Prace. sixteen pages monthly, $1.10 


We will send for gratui‘ons distribution, the ANGEL, at the rate of one 
cent per number in any quantities ordered. Also specimen numbers Jree to 
any who apply for them. 

The publishers are ob!iged to prepay postage in all cases. 

We must insist on payment for the ANGEL in advance and shall discon- 
tinue when the subscription expires unless renewed. 

Letiers in relation to publications, donations, agencies, etc., shoald be 
directed to Rev, H.C. Dunham, Office Agent, at No. 1 Somerset St. 


Bostcn, 


—_—____+@ 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Epwarp 8. Toner, of Boston, President. 
Rev. Cuas. H. Malcom, D. D., Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. H. C. Dunnam, Recording Secretary and Office Agent. 
D. E. Snow, Treasurer. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MAKE A PRESENT TO YOUR 
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etc. Flexible inuslin, 75 cents. 


Boox III. NATION; International Affairs, Relations to 
Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Book IV. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Voluntary Societies fur the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox V. LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital or Sex. Regularcloth, 85 cts. 
Flexible, 60 cents. 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four bouks in one vol. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc ; 
$6.00 ; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50 ; 
Regular cloth, $3 00. 


Henry Hove & Co. issue a very handsome, illustrated edition 
of * Through a Needle’s Eye.’’ It 18 intended to illustrate the 
power of an enlightened and sensitive (Christian conscience. 
In a natural and well-told English story, the course of a troly 
conscientions disciple of the Master, at the sacrifice of worldly 
station and substance, is portrayed with much power. = It is not 
always that the reward comes so quickly and ric hly in the 
present Itfe, as in this tale ; often it 18 bestowed ** in the city 
that hath foundations,”’ but its bestowment is always certain. 


— 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Taree numbers of the Avvocate are combined in this issue. 
We trust out worthy patrons will not complain when we assure 
them, that we are duing the best we can, with the funds at our 
control, to give them in condensed form columns crowded with 
the most excellent and freshest peace matter. We hope the 
time is near when we shall be able to send out the Apvocate 
more prompily. More money, more promptness. The Ameri- 
ean Peace Society has an honored history, and is entrusted 
with one of the preatest reforms of the age. We see the 
need and value of Peace principles in our own, and in other 
lands. A few years since, our beloved land was deluged in 
fraternal] blued. A severe strain is upon us atthis hour. The 
cry comes from all quarters, ‘‘ Give us honest dealing and 
Peace.’’ Can there be any possible doubt, that Peace Suacieties 
and Peace efforts have been advanced; and crowned with the 
Divine blessing! Wethink not. Universal Peace will come, 
and in that day, will it be nothing to have had a part in hasten- 
ing the grand consummation! Let each friend of our holy 
Cause, at voce, contribute something as an offering on the altar 
of Peace and good will. Yours in the great work, 

H. ©. Dunnam. 


A full analvsis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editurs, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


~R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 


BIBLE prepa aiaaadeaia! 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


CHAR 10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 


wide, with a Key giving full instructions 
how tu use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath Schoel and College should have one. 
It is an indiepensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send: 
tor circulars or a cupy of the Chart. Address the author, — 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton Couaty, Ohio. 


NOTICE. 


“¢ Netguoorhood Talks,’’ by A. M. Diaz, is a neatly printed 
book of 104 pages. Its style, in treating the questions of War, 
Peace and Arbitration, is quaint and amusing. It is a book four 
the family. It is also a book for Sabbath School Libraries, 
and will greatly interest the young. It will be sent by mail 
from the office ot -the ** American Peace Suciety, Boston,” fur 
25 cents; aud may also be had of Daniel Hill, New Vienna, 
Ohiv. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Arricte I. This Suciety shall be designated the ‘‘ Ameri- 
CAN Peace Society.” 

Art. il. ‘Ihis Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary tu the spirit of the gospel, shal! have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests uf man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma 
nent peace 

Art TIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
ef promuting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. 1V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee. 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Suciety, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches ouce a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
cullection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. Vil. All! contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their cuntributiuns in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society ehall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Execuiive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own Vacancies, and transact the genera] business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than 
twenty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct al] its operations till successors 
are chosen. The Vice-Presidents shall be ¢x-officio Direciors, 
aud the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bere of the Executive Commitiee. 

Art. 1X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to chouse officers, 
und transact such other business as may cume befure them. 

Art X. The object uf this Suciety shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendativa ut the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Resopves EXpLaNaTorRY OF THE Seconp ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. That we consider it as designed to assert that all 
nattoual wars are inconsistent with Chrisuanity, including thuse 
supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

Third. That the article has nu reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-detence, to a demal of which the Society 
is not commitied. 

Fourth. ‘That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on at of the points in dispute among the frends of 
peace, but ts merely declarative of its general object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
It is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no guod cause 
can live and prosper without money, and to what beiter use 
can money be put, than to forward goed causes? Peace is a 
much-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the triends of our cause prompt 
attention tu this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Suciety such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace attend all efforts to banish war trum 
the na‘ions and give peace to mankind, D. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope. which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictona: and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, anc $3.10 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, an‘ 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 
over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious: 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of vur race would soun be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannol anjure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terins, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $<. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


tur adults and children. ; 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 ‘a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member, 

Tue Apvocate or Peace is sent free to annual memberr 
for one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

Tue ADVOCATE is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur- 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears for Tue Apvo- 
caT& OF Peace who are earnestly invite: to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite Correspondence from all friendsof peace and shall be most 


happy to aid you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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sympathy and Support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it poe- 
seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
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“T AM FOR PEACE.” 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


‘** Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


What’s in the war-like waving plume, 
And in the gorgeous standard’s fold, 

That beckon on to envied dvom, 
Or glorious victory the bold !— 

What’s in the brazen trumpet’s bray, 
And in the spirit-stirring fife 

And thundering drum, that call away 
The generous into deadly strife? 


What magic’s in old Cesar’s name 
Or his who died at Babylon, 
Or his, the chief of modern fame, 


Who thrones, like counters, lost and won ; 


Yea, what’s in all the high renown 
That e’er contending legions gain’d, 
The greenest wreath, the proudest crown, 
That ever poet knew or feign’d? 


Compared with all the fearful guilt 

On murder stamp’d by righteous law, 
The countless tears, the rivers spilt 

Of blood, the crimes and woes of war! 
Compared with that impetuous tide 

Of sin which flows in meted wrath— 
The hatred, scorn and poisonous pride 

That surely follow battle’s path! 


O, why should nations lifted up 

By Christian privilege, prepare 
For sister realms the bitter cup 

Whose dregs are sorrow and despair! 
At empty Honor’s ‘larum, wake 

Force that for Right, could never fail— 
For fancied insult, vengeance take 

And duel on a larger scale? 


Just God ! this is not in thy plan, 
The monstrous dogma’s not from Thee, 
That what is wrong from man to man 
In governments, may venial be. 
Thou ever dost transgression hate 
In highest, as in humblest place— 
Nor will its penalty abate 
From parliament or populace. 


ROBERT BURNS, 


ONE MORE APPEAL. 


Tue American Peace Society makes one more appeal to 
all friends of peace throughout our country for contributions to 
assist in carrying on the work of the Society. 

We have now entered upon the second half-century of our 
history. We have accomplished by divine blessing a good 
work during the past fifty years. _We cannot, within these 
brief limits, attempt a history of that work. But, in a sen- 
tence, we may refer to the vast work accomplished by means 
of our periodicals, tracts and books; our presentation of the 
Peace cause in the pulpit, lecture-halls and conventions; and 
our establishment of the International Code Association. In a 
quiet but earnest way, working through many channels, we 
have influenced public opinion in behalf of the blessed doctrine 
of peace, and have aided in promoting good will amongst men. 

Yet, we now need largely increased means to carry forward 
our mission. We desire greatly to multiply our publications. 
The extreme financial depression everywhere has affected us, 
in common with other benevolent societies. Indeed, our 
Executive Committee have been constrained, for lack of means, 
to decrease the number of our publications. The very contin- 
uance of the ANcgL or Peace may depend upon the response 
to this call for aid. Greater societies than ours have had to 
suspend publications for lack of money, and we are no excep- 
tion to the rule that without money we cannot carry on work. 

Therefore, we send forth one more appeal, earnestly desiring 
every pastor, superintendent, teacher, scholar and friend to help 
us. Will not every church and school, at least, make its pastor 
and superintendent Life Members of our Society by the pay- 
ment of twenty dollars! That will entitle said Life- Member 
to a large and very beautiful certificate, an ornament to any par- 
Jor, and to receive THe Apvocatg or Peace without cost. 

Remember, our Society is not sectarian. To promote peace 
upon earth is the duty of all religious denominations. Hence, 
we confidently and lovingly appeal to all Christians. Do not 
neglect our callforhelp. In the name of the Prince of Peace 
we look to you to aid us in our mission. Please help us 
promptly and generously. 

Address, CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM, 
Cor. Sec. American Peace Society, 


No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The best name by which we can think of God is father. 
It is a loving, deep, sweet, heart-touching name; for the name 
of father is in its nature full of inborn sweetness and comfort. 
Therefore, also, we must confess ourselves children of God; 
for by this name we deeply touch our God, since there is not a 


sweeter sound to the father than the voice of the child. —Mar- 


tin Luther. 
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WAR A CONDITION OF PEACE. 


When we were attending the International Peace Confer- 
ence at Antwerp, in the summer of 1877, as a delegate to that 
body from the American Peace Society, we were much sur- 
prised at a sentiment put forth by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of 
Berlin, in a paper upon International Peace, in which he ar- 
gued that all civilized nations should enter into a compact to 
keep the peace, bnt if one nation violated this compact the 
other nations should compel it to obedience by the force of arms. 
This was making war a condition of peace. We opposed such 
an idea at that time, and in a speech before the Conference de- 
clared we would never favor a doctrine that made war an ulti- 
mate appeal. We preferred that the disobedient nation should 
be brought to submission by non-intercourse from other nations. 

The theory of War a Condition of Peace has, however, some 
eminent advocates. Dr. Thompson is not alone in his idea. 
All warriors tell us they fight in order-to have peace. Now 
Garabaldi is a soldier; yet he thinks himself an eminent disci- 
ple of peace. The fact is he wants peace, but it must be pre- 
ceded by war. He attended a few years ago a Peace Congress 
in Switzerland for the especial purpose of advocating war; and, 
afterwards, in a letter written to the citizens of Genoa, he said, 
‘* Peace will only be possible when the peoples have no master. 
War, therefore!’’ 

A Peace Congress, to which we received official invitation, 
was held last September at Paris; and there, again, this singu- 
Jar idea found expression, for it seems that Louis Blanc de- 
clared that war might be a condition of peace. So Garabaldi 
thinks now in wishing Italy to make attack upon Austria. So, 
too, has Garabaldi upon every occasion proclaimed war against 
Turkey. Garabaldi has performed brave deeds as a soldier. 
In two wars he did much for Italy. Let him be content. It 
is foolish to stir up Italians against Austrians. But he wants 
a war more bloody than any he has yet engaged in. ‘* Our 
war,’ he says, ‘‘ must not be made with white gloves but with 
the knife.’’ 

It is a comfort to know, however, that the Italian govern- 
ment has no idea of listening to the advice of Garabaldi con- 
cerning war as a condition uf peace. Italy does not intend to 
fight Austria. C. H. M. 


WEAPONS AND WAR. 


When we visited the International Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia we were astonished at the display, upon the part of many 
nations, of military weapons. That sight was a sad commen. 
tary upon the civilization of our generation. We were filled 
with astonishment and admiration in looking upon sculpture 
and painting, upon products of the factory and the mine, upon 
the wondrous and exhaustless varieties of machinery. These 
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indicated the vast steps forward taken in the march of indus- 
try. But, when we turned to the military departwents, and 
saw how wealth and skill were exhausted to frame weapons of 
destruction, the day of peace seemed yet a long ways off. 
There is one great comfort, however, in considering the im- 
provements made in the implements of war, and that is that the 
more destructive the weapons of war become the less life is 
Jost in battle. This may seem a paradox. But history proves 
it. Battles fought by the sword and gpear, the sling and bow, 
killed more men than battles now fought by the rifle aud can- 
non. Then vast masses of men moved against other masses 
till by the very destruction of numbers one army was defeated. 


} Now, the advantage of position, the swift course of a few 


hours in battle, is very apt to determine the result. Hence, 
the friends of peace may really rejoice at every new invention 
that makes the weapons of war more deadly, for the time of 
battle, and the numbers slain, are thereby decreased. 

A certain philosopher has said that ‘‘ War is the history of 
the world.”” We confess that this is true. Yet, the world 
grows wiser as it grows older. Once Europe and America 
were inhabited by tens of thousands of clans who were always 
at war with each other. Now nationaltiesexist. One war does 
not take place now where ten wars took place a thousand years 
ago. The art of war, studied with intense earnestness for six 
thousand years, actually and in spite of itself tends to diminish 
war. Men have built temples, have cultivated fields, have con- 
ducted commerce; but, with greater zeal man has sought to 
destroy his fellow-man. He commenced with the club of Cain, 
he continues with the cannon of Krupp. 

The deadly effect of a weapon is to be estimated by the pro- 
portion it kills and wounds out of a certain number engaged. 
The breech-loading rifle is a more deadly weapon than the 
broad-sword. When men fought hand to hand, however, the 
number slain was more terrible than now when they shoot at 
each other with rifled cannon. Ancient history tells us that at 
the battle of Canne 40,000 Romans were slain out of 80,000. 
The whole Carthaginian army‘was destroyed at Nectaurus. At 
Hastings the Normans lost 10,000 out of 60,000, while the 
Saxons lost twice that number, The French had 30,000 
killed out of 100,000 at Cressy. War was then carried on in 
a merciless style. About one-third of the soldiers fell in battle. 
The wounded were butchered without remorse. 

Upon the invention of firearms the proportion slain in battle 
vastly decreased. It dropped at once from about one-third to 
about one-fifth. The armies of Napoleon were armed with the 
smooth-bore muzzle-loading musket. That was the best weapon 
at that day. At the battle of Prague 138,000 men were en- 
gaged, including both sides, out of which number 24,000 were 
killed and wounded, being a proportion of about one-sixth. At 
Austerlitz out of 170,000 men 23,000, or about one-seventh, 
were killed and wounded; at Jéna 34,000 were killed and 
wounded out of 200,000, or one-sixth; at Waterloo out of 
136,000 about one-fifth were killed and wounded. When rifles 


¢came to take the place of the smooth-bore musket the ratio of 


loss again became less. At the battle of Magenta 109,000 mea 
were engaged, with a loss of about 10,000; at Solferino 27,000 
were lost out of 298,000; at Kéniggratz 28,000 men were lost 
out of 415,000, though here the Prussians had for the first time 
breech-loading rifles. We see, therefore, that with the muzzle. 
loading rifle the proportion of loss to the total was one-eleventh, 
and that with the deadlier breech-loading rifle, the proportion 
of loss was one-fifteenth. | 
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Now, the breech-loading rifle marked an era in the history 
The fire is eight times more rapid, seven times long- 
er in range, and three times more accurate than the fire of the 
muzzie-loading smooth-bore. Now, with this terrific weapon, 
more deadly than any before used in the history of war, we 
find that at the battle of Sedan, where 343,000 men were en- 
gaged, the loss was 27,000, or one-twelfth. . 

We see, therefore, that under the hand-to-hand system of 
war the proportion of killed and wounded was one-third; that 
after the use of gunpowder the proportion was about one-fifth; 
and that the use of the deadly breech-loader has reduced the 
proportion to about one-ninth. 

Our amiable friends of the Ametican Peace Society, there- 
fore, and of all other peace societies also, may take fresh cour- 
age. The era of universal peace is surely coming. Peace 
tracts, and peace evangelists, and international peace con- 
greases all help on that day ; hut breech-loading rifles, revolv- 
ing pistols, and Krupp cannon are co-laborers in the peace 
cause. Civilization grows with every generation. Its inven- 
tion brings forth new weapons of deadly power. There is no 
limit to invention. But there is a limit to folly. When in- 
creasing skill shall make it a tolerably sure matter that a battle 
will be decided in half an hour by the skill of tactics, and by 
deadly implements, with a very small loss on one side, and a 
total destruction on the other,—then war will overreach itself. 
So far, every new and awful weapon of destruction has dimin- 
ished the proportion of loss in battle. Very well, then let us 
give up the enormous cost of weapons and war; let sensible 
men decline to fight at all ; let the soldier stay at home with his 
wife and children; and let governments settle their quarrels as 
individuals do, by the administration of laws and the decision 
of courts. C. H. M. 


of war. 


an 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

GruapstTone’s Views or AMERICA are expressed in a recent 
article contributed to the North American Review. He ex presses 
the conviction that this country will outstrip Great Britain. He 
pays great respect to the energy, intelligence, and progress of 
the American people. But he predicts that their chief glory 
will come from the industries of peace, and not from the exer- 
cise of: war. 


Toy Pistos are not always the harmless things they at first 
seem. Not only do they help to educate children to the use of 
deadly weapons, but they often give rise to injuries. The Pre- 
fect of the Paris Police is about to prohibit the sale of toy pis- 
tols with explosive compounds, as they have caused many seri- 
ous accidents. 

Tue Revoiver isa favorite modern weapon. It would be 
well to have some legislation which would restrict their num- 
bers. It often happens that those who keep such 8 weapon as 
a protection against robbers end by accidentally shooting them- 
selves or their friends. It isa terrible engine of destruction. 
It dgures ie the annals of battle and murder. How would it do 
to. have & yevolver-tax ! 


Tue Apercarne Cottiery Exprosron, in England, was a 
recent and terrible accident. The explosion took place when 
377 men and boys were in the mine. Of this number only 82 
were saved. Men, women, and children ran from every house 
in the village to the pit’s mouth, shrieking, weeping and wring- 
ing their hands. The Queen sent a message of sympathy to the 
sufferers, with a donation of one hundred guineas. Yet, what 
was this calamity,"compared with the horrors of a single battle ! 


under very peculiar circumstances. 
intervened between the signature of the Treaty of Stefano and 
the assembling of the Congress which remodelled the provisions 
of that document, there was risk that at any moment war might 
be renewed. The Russians had assembled a vast force outside 
Constantinople. 
large army for the defence of the city. But in the adjacent sea 
there rode the fleet of England, and owing to that the Russians 
did not occupy Constantinople. 


ed an invasion. 
has to employ nearly 200,000 soldiers, 
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Tue Russians’ Last Loox at CoNnsTANTINOPLE Was taken 
During the period which 


The Turks had gathered an almost equally 


Tue AustrRIAN OccuPATION OF Bosnia should rather be call- 
It has culminated in downright war, Austria 
and has pitched battles 


with the natives, in carrying on its occupation. One of the 


events of this contest was the storming of Serajeva by the Aus- 
trian columns, when fighting of the most horrible kind ensued. 
The Busnians had three hundred 


killed snd seven hundred 
wounded. Even women, and the sick in the hospitals, suffered 


ths horrors of war. 


Tur Loss or THE Princess Atice upon the river Thames was 


a late and fearful calamity. More than one hundred and ten 


thousand dollars have been contributed for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. Applications for relief have been received from 28 
widows, 163 orphans, 26 aged parents, 35 widows left with chil- 
dren, and 45 survivors of the wreck. The calamities of a sin- 
gle battle are far greater. Can we make governments and 
people see it ! 


Tre WELCH National Eerepprop was recently held under 
the presidency of Mr. Osborne Morgan, M. P., who in his ad- 


dress said that Eisteddfodan helped to break down the barriers 
between class and class, and creed and creed. Men of every 


station united upon the ground of a common Christianity, and 
mutually helped tu hasten on the period of peace and good-will 
upon earth. Shall we not, therefore, welcome the Eisteddfod 
into the fraternity of Peace Societies! 


Cieopatra’s Neeoxe, brought from the Egyptian desert, has 
been erected upon the banks of the Thames. Amongst a very 
miscellaneous collection of articles placed in the cavity in the 
base of the Obelisk there were photographic likenesses of a 
dozen beautiful English women, but no memorials of war. 
Good ! 


Ture NorTHern Army, according to a letter from a govern- 
ment official, from the beginning to the end of the war of the 
rebellion, numbered 2,762,401 men. Of these 104,943 served 
in the navy, und 178,895 were colored soldiers. 


Tue Frencu Army is second to none in Europe. France 
has rapidly improved her military strength since the disasters 
of 1870. On a recent Sunday the Marshal-President of the 
French Republic passed in review fifty thousand soldiers. They 
represent only a sixteenth part of the French army immedi- 
ately available. What will France do with her restored militery 
power! 


Rev. Wittiam Mason Cornett, D. D., LL. D., in his book 
entitled ‘* Recollections of ye Olden Time,’’ recently published 
by Lee & Shepard, gives an admirable collection of incidents 
concerning eminent clergymen, statesmen, merchants, &c. The 
volume makes a valuable contribution to the history of New 
England. It is full of interest for family reading, and should 
find a place in every library. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Marmapuxke Cope KimspeR was a young man of eminent 
worth, a friend of peace, and his death is a great sorrow to us. 
We loved him the more our acquaintance with him ripened. 


An Errect or W ar was recently spoken of by Wm. G. Sum- 
ner, Professor of Politica] and Social Science in Yale College, 
who has made the subject of the present depression of business 
in the United States a part of his study, who said, ‘‘ A large 
number of French and Pruasians were taken from production 
to go into the work of destruction.” 


Tue Treaty or Beriin expressed the opinion that the Sul- 
tan should give some satisfaction to the wishes of Greece. A 
hearing for the Greeks was secured at the Congress by England. 
Though peace was nominally restored the Eastern problem has 
by no means been solved. Should England desert Greece now 
she would make her a permanent enemy. 


Tae Armizs or tHe Native Inpran Princes are large 
and well equipped. Some of these princedoms are in extent 
and population equal to fairly-sized European kingdoms. There 
are some very rich men in India, but the country as a whole is 
extremely puor. Yet it has to bear a threefold military burden. 
There is a native army paid by the government, an army of 
Europeans to keep guard over the native army, and a series of 
armies maintained by native princes. The cost of keeping up 
these armies is enormous. . 


Tae Westeen Cuinese Army, under Gen. Tso, has overrun 
Kashgaria, and annihilated all the inhabitants, including women 
and children. Multitudes of fugitives, more than can be pro- 
vided for, are flying for protection to the Russian outposts. 


MY CRY FOR HELP. 


When, at the earnest solicitation of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, I gave up my beloved charch at Newport, and at the same 
time declined a most flattering call to San Francisco, it was with 
the belief that the Society had a censtituency,—a noble body of 
men and women throughout the country who upheld the Socie- 
ty by their co-operation and contributions. There are, indeed, 
many precious friends, who give me their sympathy; but, for 
the most part, my calls for help remain unheeded. I beg every 
person to whose eye this cry comes to af once send me a 
generous gift to the Society. Let me have yourhelp. I cannot 
do without it. If you believe in the cause of peace, as you 
profess to do, then, for the sake of God’s kingdom of peace on 
earth, help me in my work. Having called me to this place, at 
a great sacrifice to me which only (sod knows, ] beseech you 
not to allow me to perish because of your neglect to give me 
that pecuniary aid without which no work can be carried on. 
Let every one send according to his best ability, and that at 
once. C. H. MALCOM. 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR ORPHANS. 


The New York Observer recently contained an article upon 
‘¢(irard College,’’ in which some details were given of the 
recent enlargement of that institution; of the non-admittance, 
within its precincts, of ministers of any religious denomination, 
together with a few other items of general interest. One usage, 
however, introduced since the war, should have been mentioned, 
— namely, that the orphan boys with muskets in hand, and 
with the accumpaniment of martial music, are regularly drilled 
by an experienced military instructor. 

The object of the founder of the college, in providing poor 
boys, gratuitously, with homes and a practical education was 


undoubtedly to qualify them for the industrial pursuits of 3 
useful life. A century and a half ago a countryman of Gr 
rard’s, the Abbé Saint Pierre, was summarily expelled from the 
Sorbonne, because it was not in his heart to call King Louis 
XIV., of bloody and adulterous memory, the ‘‘ Grand Monarch.” 
The Abbé was a man of benevolence, much interested in the 
careful training of poor children and in providing them with 
useful trades, but in his enumeration of the latter, nowhere 
does the name of the art of war occur. On the contrary, he 
everywhere speaks of it in terms of abhorrence, as a system at 
variance both with utility and with the precepts of the Prince 
of Peace. Now, desirous as was Girard, of founding and of 
continuing his prospective charity, unsubjected to sectarian in- 
fluences, yet it is not probable, on the other hand, in his per- 
haps underrating the value of a religious as distinguished from 
a moral training, that the military art formed any part of his 
design with respect to his intended beneficiaries. ‘* My desire 
is’? —js the language of his carefully-prepared wil] — *‘ that 
all the instructors and teachers in the college shall take pains 
to insti] into the minds of the scholars the purest principles of 
morality, so that on their entrance into active life they may, from 
inclination and habit evince benevolence towards their fellow- 
creatures and a love of truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at 
the same time such religious tenets as their matured reason may 
enable them to prefer.’? But these musket-shouldering cadets 
have already, on divers festive occasions, paraded our streets 
and been praised for their manceuvres and ‘‘ military beariny,’’ 
thue violating, it appears to me, the expressed wish of Girard, 
that they should be instructed in the ‘‘ purest principles of 
morality ;’” for, to quote the words of Robert Hall,‘‘ war re- 
verses all the rulesof morality.”’ And again, are these orphans, 
in thus being taught to exalt the military art, properly prepared 
‘*from inclination and habit [to] evince benevolence towards 
their fellow-creatures’’? when even the war-loving Napvuleon 
himself averred that ‘‘ War is the business of barbarians ;’’ a 
terse and truthful expression fully corroborated by his opponent, 
the ‘‘ Iron Duke,’’ when he declared ‘‘ Men who have nice 
notions of religion have no business to be soldiers.’’ 

Hence, while the recently revived system, in the interest of 
the British war establishment, of drilling the pauper children 
of their union and district schools has been severely condemned 
by many of the foremost writers and statesmen of that country, 
seeing that the State, in undertaking the guardianship of parent- 
less children, can hardly be esteemed true to its trust, when it 
turns them into ‘‘ food for powder,’’ let us inquire whether we 
also may not be countenancing a similar indefensible course 
with orphans committed to our trust, in now undertaking to 
graft a scion of militarism upon a stock of ** useful ace 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


An account of the very interesting exercises of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the American Peace Society was 
crowded out of the last number uf the Apvocate. Wemay 
now refer to them briefly. 

The annual meeting was held in Pilgrim Hal), for the choice 
of officers, the reading of reports, and transaction of the usual 
business. Several peace resolutions were also passed. The 
meeting was well attended, and manifested mach spirit. 

The public meeting was held in the Park Street Charch, 
Sunday evening, in the presence of a very large congregauon. 
Hon. E. S. Tobey presided. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Tobey, Dr. Malcom, Dr. Withrow, Dr. Miner and Hon. Amos . 
Perry of Providence. Qur space will not allow us to print the 
addresses, but they were full of warmth and earnestness. The | 
music, by the choir of the church, was particularly fine. 

The whole tone of the meeting was hopeful, notwithstand- 
ing the severe pecuniary pressure of the times, and the too 
prevalent war spirit that yet affects the nations of the earth. 
The word of God has declared it. Blessed are those who have 
part in the good mission. | 

C. H. M. 
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WHERE CHANGES NEVER COME. 


BY W. H. BELLAMY. 


The home where changes never come, 
Nor pain nor sorrow, toil nor care, 
Yes! ’tis a bright and blessed home; 
Who would not fain be resting there? 
Yet, when bowed down beneath the load 
By heaven ordained thine earthly lot, | 
Thou yearn’st to reach that blest abode, 
Wait, meekly wait, and murmur not. 


If in thy path, some thorns are found, 
O think who bore them on His brow ; 
If griefs thy sorrowing heart has found, 
They reached a holier than thou. 
Toil on, nor deem, though sore it be, 
One sigh unheard, one prayer forgot ; 
The day of rest will dawn for thee ; 
Wait, meekly wait, and murmur not. 


THE ECONOMY OF PEACE. 


The world has, within the last few years, received repeated 
lessons, on a large scale, of the terribly destructive effects 
upon every interest resulting from that hideous relic of bar- 
barism—war. Under these lessons, the most enlightened 
minds of the age are turning their attention to the practical 
means of rendering these murderous collisions distasteful to 
the mass of mankind, as they have been already proved total] 
unnecessary. We, nevertheless, contend that both the necessi- 
ty and the fashion may becleared away by practically in- 
structing the multitude. 

Boldly meeting the question face to face, do we not know 
that in our own country, our gigantic debt ; our crowded hos- 
pitals and almshouses; our States at the South, depressed 
and almost despairing ; our diminished commerce, and to a 
great extent our stagnant trade, as well as our immense debt, 
are the direct result of our internecine warfare, and that the latter 
might have been avoided had the people at large of both sections 
comprehended the economy of peace? Whowilldenyitt Why, 
to reason otherwise is to consider this most practical of all 
nations devoid of common sense. 


What is war in its abstract business sense! Nothing else 


than ' mass of force, greater or less, withdrawn from produc- 
tion and a with unnatural energy to the purpose of de- 
struction. hat isan army? A ponderous array of consum- 
ers who not only are absolute non-producers, but worse, for 
they are destroyers. One million of these require the sweat 
and toil of many other millions in the land to support 
them to expend the greater part of their incame in protecting 
their existence, but when parties and people shall have con- 
vinced themselves that even a successful campaign costs more 
than it brings, since it can be no gain to purchase material good 
with the lives of men. 

‘+ But the people are convinced of this. Let them teach their 
parliaments to substitute the law of morality for the rule of 
force, and the thing is done. For why are States to-day 
under the miserable necessity of imbruiting themselves to 
tecrify their neighbors? Because they cherish presumptive 
suspicion instead of mutual confidence! I do not foryet that 
the United States owe to war first their independence and next 
their Union. But I remember also that they owe to war their 
enormous debt, their official corruption and the scandals of 
political society. [do not forget that Germany owes to war 
first the security of her re-formation, and next the acconiplish- 
ment of her union. I do not forget that France owes tu revo- 
lution the secularization of society; and Italy, to war her 
emancipation from Austria and the Papacy. And [ would uot 
forget that, as Europe now is, occasions of war may suddenly 
arise, and it may save life and substance in the end to be pre- 
pared in time for such an emergency. But it should be ihe 
study of statesmen to provide against such an emergency rather 
than for it ; to change that state of things which exposes Euroj.e 
to the eruption of war.’’ 


Our translation of the Bible, made more than two hundred 
years ago, in the reign of James the First, is worthy of all 
praise as clear, strong, harmonious English. And it has been, 
and still is, a grand conservator of pure English. Coleridge 
well said that ‘* intense study of the Bible will keep any writer 
from being vulgar in point of style.’? Owing to the inevitable 
change in language, Soareves, some words that are used in our 
version of the Scriptures have, now, in general employ, a dif- 
ferent meaning from the old and Biblical one. 


‘‘Who are the meek?’’ The child answered: ‘Those who 
give soft answers to rough questions.’’ 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Among the changes in general opinion, during one or two 
generations, none is mure remarkable than that regarding the 
life and character of Napoleon. What was once considered as 
peculiar to the intense national hatred of the English, is now 
common among intelligant Frenchmen in their treatment of the 
great Emperor bserve the close of the following paragraph 
from the British Quarterly Review, referring to Lanfrey's third 
volume of the History of Napoleon I: 

‘*1f Napoleon does not deserve severer reprobation than al- 
most any man with whom history makes us acquainted, mora) 
distinctions lose their validity, and crime is graduated by station 
and success. Beyond al! reasonable doubt, Napoleon was the 
greatest liar, the most treacherous diplomatist, the most un- 
scrupulous politician, the most ruthless tyrant, and the most 
reckless of bloodshed and murder of any ruler in modern his- 
tory. We have read this volume with this criticism of the 
author constantly present to us, and we deliberately say that— 
making more than due allowance for those necessities which 
are the tyrant’s plea, and which are sometimes held, if on no 
vther grounds, yet on that of exceptional temptations, to jus- 
tify exceptional morality — he makes no statement and passes 
no judgment for which he does not patiently adduce detailed 
and abundant evidence; nor have we once felt that the depth 
and strength of his moral detestation is in any degree in excess ; 
more frequently it has seemed inadequate to this man’s enor- 
mous crimes against human society. History would be worth- 
less if it did not gibbet the author of the Russian expedition, 
the treacherous appropriator of Portugal and Spain, and the 
unscrupulous tyrant of Holland. After the venial humage 
which tuo many have paid to Napoleon’s successful acquisition 
of unequalled power, it is an unspeakable satisfaction to find a 
Frenchman sternly bringing his falsehood, treachery and tyran- 
ny to the test of ordinary moral principles, and estimating at its 
true worth the meretricious and treacherous glory which these 
purchased. ‘Let us,’ he says, ‘abandon the discreditable 
sophisms which have too long served as an excuse for crimes 
of which we can only prevent a repetition by representing them 
in all their frightful reality.’ It will be many generations 
before the evils which Napoleon wrought for France will be 
remedied.”’ 


ARB .TRATION. 
ITS ADVANTAGES OVER WAR BETWEEN NATIONS. 


Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, in an address delivered in Berlin, 
Germany, recently, concerning the advantages of settling inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means, said : 

We have this year given our homage to Rubens on the three 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. As I witnessed at Ant- 
werp the magnificent pageant to his honor, and gazed again 
upon his wondrvus creations in the cathedral and the academy 
—that heavenly blue, that matchless purple, as fresh and 
bright as if but yesterday laid on the canvas— my eye swept round 
the galleries of Hurope, from London to Madrid, to Venice, to St. 
Petersburg, and all within and across the circle, but nowhere 
did I see that blue in the smoke of belching cannon, that 
ple in garments dyed with human gore. Only in the 
palace has Rubens painted the horrors of war to repel us, and 
in the National Gallery at London, the contrast of those hor- 
rors with the beauties and blessings of peace. ‘The ‘* Battle 
of the Amazous,’’ at Munich, is mytholoyical. 

I grant that the old masters painted much that ministered 
to superstition. But, if I must choose between superstition 
and war, give me a whole gallery of superstition rather than 
one picture of war. For in superstition I see at least the soul 
struggling through ignorance and darkness to rise to the true 
and the good; but in war the mastery of material force over 
the finer instincts and aspirations of the soul. And _ shall 
Ibe called upon to honor that as Christian civilization or 
national culture which abuses science, degrades art and destroys 
man! I repeat that the military attitude of Europe oppresses 
one with sadness—that there is no statesman who has the 
sagacity, the humanity, the courage to say to the statesmen 
of other nations: ** Come, let us have done with this; 
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our industry is languishing, our taxes are growing, our debts 
increasing, and the cost of armaments lies back of all. 

‘* Let us seek our strength and safety in peace. Send home 
your colossal armies, keeping a tithe fur your own police and 
we will disband ours '? Am 1a fanatic! Then was Bismarck 
a fanatic when he said the Eastern Question is not worth the 
blood of one Pomeranian soldier. Then was Multke a fanatic 
when he said in the last Parliament, ** Happy will be the time 
when States shall] nu longer be ina pusition which requires 
them while they are annihilating the habitations, food, cloth- 
ing and future resources of a large portion of the very 
mujtitude upon whose substance they exist. What is the 
immediate next condition of this process! Plainly that the 
means of supporting these destructive non-producers con- 
tinually decreases, and that the toiliag suffering producers 
must, consequently, grow poorer every day. But, to grow 
poorer and poorer beneath a burden, is eventually to lose all 
independent action; and what a reductiun to absurdity is 
‘*freedom’’ withuut independence. 

Absulute, monarchs, looking to a consolidation of their 
power, for the time being, and caring nothing tor what is to 
come by and by—‘-apres mot le deluge’—*‘‘after me the 
deluge,” said Metternicn—may like this process that sinks the 
people farther and farther intu helplessness, but can Cunstitu- 
tional Governments entertain such views! ‘Those. that do 
accept them must, in that very fact, become ephemeral crea- 
tions ; here tu-day and gone to-morrow. Like Saturn, they 
prey upon their uwn children, until sire and progeny perish 
tugether in one dreauful cataclysm. 

It is time civilized and Christian people comprehended, in 
their full extent, the facts in this case. ‘lo say nothing of 
the immense suffering and sacrifice of life within the last tew 
years, the sacrifice of pruperty has been such that the people 
cannut lung endure it. ‘The loss 1s not merely that of actual 
war, but the far greater waste uf preparation, the maintaining 
in every nation in Europe of vast armaments and myriads of 
men, through the years ot peace, in cunstant readiness for 
war. ‘lhe national debts which are thus piled up are appall- 
ing, and meantime, the people, struggling under the accumu- 
Jatuing load, are fast losing hupe. Shall there never be an end 
of this carnage and want—sume beiter and truer arbiter than 
the sword !—N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 


THE ROSE AND THE CATERPILLAR. 


While I was walking in the garden one bright morning, a 
breeze came through and set all the flowers and leaves a flutter- 
ing. Now, that is the way flowers talk, so I pricked up my 
ears and listened. 

Presently an old elder tree said, ‘‘ Flowers, shake off your 
caterpillars.”’ 

** Why!’ said a dozen all together, for they were like some 
children who always say ** why,’’ when they are toid to du any- 
thing. Bad children those. 

‘Ihe elder said, ‘* If you don’t they’ll gobble you up.’’ 

So the flowers set themselves a shaking ull the caterpillars 
were shaken off. 

In one of tne middle beds there was a beautiful rose, who 
shook off all but one, and she eaid to herselt, *‘ Oh, that’s a 
beauty, I'll keep that one.’’ ‘The elder overheard her, and 
called vut, ‘* One caterpillar is enuugh to spoil you.’’ 

** But,’’ said the rose, ** look at his brown and crimson far, 
and his beauuful black eyes, and scores of little feet. I want 
to keep him. Surely une won’t hurt me,’’ 

A few mornings after, I passed the rose again. There was 
not a whule leaf on her; her beauty was gune, she was all but 
killed, and had only life enough to weep over her fully, while 
the tears stuod like dew-drops vo her tattered leaves. ‘‘ Alas, 
I didn’t think one caterpillar would ruin me.”’ 

One sin indulged has ruined many happy hours. 


Words are the forms which our thoughts and affections take, 
as we send them forth to others. Sharp and unkind words are 
like arrows. ‘They wound the mind, as arruws du the body. 
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LOUIS CASONI, THE CONSCRIPT. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


Louis Casoni was a resident of a small village not far from 
the splendid city of Paris. He had attained the age of sixteen 
years when the French Revolution began to make its appear- 
ance. One day he informed his aged parents that he had re- 
ceived a summons to serve in the army, and made preparations 
to leave his humble home. His mother seemed heart-broken at 
this intelligence. When the day of his departure came, she 
followed him ont of the cottage door, placed her hand upen his 
shoulder, and gave him her parting blessing. His father also 
filled with great sorro¥, patted with Louis as though he should 
never sce him again. Such, indeed, was the case. Louis, 
worn out by fatigue, exposure, and hardship, was at last slain 
upon the field of battle, never having seen his hume again. 

When Lcommenced this article | did nut intend to give my 
little readers a narrative, but rather to make the incident men- 
tioned a text fur telling them something of the evils of war 
as connected with the system of conscription. 

Conscription means a a compulsory levy, at the pleasure of a 
government, when the inhabitants of a country capable uf bear- 
ing arms are enlisted. : 

The term is taken from the military usage of old Rome. 
Every Roman citizen was obliged to serve as a soldier from his 
seventeenth to his forty-fifth year. According to Roman law 
about twenty-five thousand men were annually levied. Under 
the Consuls all citizens of Rome capable of bearing arms were 
obliged to assemble at a certain time of year on the Campres 
Martins, and as many conscripts were chosen as were wanted. 
At the time of the Emperors, when large armies were required, 
the men were generally taken from the Provinces. 

France, at the time of the revolution, required every citizen 


to serve inthe army from sixteen to forty years of age. Every 
year the young men of the military age were assembled, and dis- 
tributed in the different military divisions. In the kingdom of 
Westphalia the soldiers raised by conscription served so reluc- 
tantly that the government made parents answerable for their 
Conscription exists to this day, in some form 
In Prussia young meu 


conduct. 
throughout the continent of Kurope. 


| are made to serve in the army from the age of seventeen to 
_. | twenty-one. 


In Austria a person must serve as Jong as the 
government pleases. In Denmark the sons of noblemen are 
exempted from service. 

In England and the United States no person is obliged to 
serve in the standing army. In these countries recruiting or 
voluntary enlistment, obtains soldiers for the army. Suill dur- 
ing our late civil war men were conscripted. Some day I will 
tel] my little readers how | was drafted during the war, but 
was not compelled to bear arms, for that | would not do. 

Conscription is a hateful and wicked custom. It takes 
young men from home and peaceful industry. Jt teaches them 
the vices of camp. It trains them tothe dreadfulness of war. 
It should he done away with, under the influence of advancing 


Chnistianity. 


OUR APPEAL. 


Our earnest appeal, made in the June Anoet. has received 
a very feeble response. We cannot carry on our publica- 
tions without money. We are doing the best we can Will 
every reader of the AnGeL at once send us a gift? If every 
one who reads this will give us something, the aggregate sum 
will be large. C. H. M. 


JIM’S LIGHT. 


“Tsay, Jim, didn’t you feel mad this noun when mother kept 
us waiting half an hour fur our dinner?’’ 

** Well, Harry, I was a liule restive at first, for 1 was ag 
hungrv as an alligator ; but | held my light tw my feet and kept 
quiet.’’ 

‘* Your light. Pray what's that!’’ inquired Harry eagerly. 

‘¢ God’s word, to be sure,’’ replied Jim. ‘* Haven't you read 
that * the commandment is a lamp, and the Jaw is 
light’ Now, when [ felt restive, I thought of these words. 
* The patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit :’ so [ 
prayed for help to cool my temper, and f think I enjoyed my 
dinner when it came better than you did, Harry, eh?’ 

Harry was a frank fellow, and replied that he guessed it was 
so. I hope he tok his friend’s light; but if he did not, I trust 


you will. 


EASE IN SOCIETY. 


‘¢ Td rather thrash in the barn all day,”’ said Reuben Riley 
to his sister, as he adjusted an uncomfortable collar about his 
sunburnt neck, ** than go to this party. I never know what to 
do with myself, stuck up in the parlor all the evening. If the 
fellows would pul] their coats off, and go out and chop wood, on 
a match, there’d be some sense in it.’’ 

** \Well, I hate it as bad as you do, Rube,”’ said sister Lacy, 
‘* The fact is, we never go nowhere, nor see nobody, and no. 
wonder we feel so awkward when we do happen to stir oul.” 

The remarks of this brother and sister were but the echoes 
of the sentiment of inany other tarmers’ boys and girls, when 
invited out to spend a social evening. But poor Lucy had not 
hit the true cause of the difficulty. It was not because they 
seldom went to any place, but because there was such a wide 
difference between their home and company manners. The true. 
way to feel at ease in any garb is to wear it often. If the pleas- 
ing garb of good manners is only put on on rare occasions, it 
will never fit well and seem comfortable,— Country Gentleman, 


4 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


-++-A Quebec Judge has just decided a case, begun three years 
8go, between two farmers who quarrelled about a barrel of apples : : 
valued at $8.50, and have thus far spent $1800 in lawyers’ fees|&tandeur of the Great Republic, leading the world in the 


-> +» Rugsia’s Appearance and energy at the Paris international not ready f; : . it i 
See Pree y for such a change: but it may be replied that it ig 
sie rae nit aaa bea ote may fv rch «ohne right. Tre mcetled that i i 
Oriental countries war destroys al] industry, spirit, tope, and the| '™provement unless Summoned to rise and advance. tein 
Moslem, overwhelmed in his wild struggle, has no courage left to/™akers must steadily told UP the ensign of peace for me 
: Nations tu see aid flUw unta it from the storms of blood, like 


Convinced as we are that woman’s voice is against war and 
;/all preparations therefor, and anxious as we are that women 
should have full pulitical rights, we gladly give place to the 
following earnest appeal by the Society for the Defence of the 
Rights of Woman, 30 Rue de ( -outance, Geneva, represented 
by Madame V. Griess-Traut : 

We, the women of al] countries, we, who form the half of 
the contingent of nations, we, whom the laws of men have ex- 


DISE AGLEMENT. barbarous war Spares neither death nor the must cruel outrages, 
we, whom it deprives of all which can attach a being to life— 
BY HON. FRANCIS GILLeTTe, father, husband, son, fireside — we, whose consciences have not 


Tt must have Occurred to every wide-awake and thoughtful | ! Oo 
peacemaker that the selection of the eagle, as our natiunal | Condemned and punished, and the homicide en masse, Which us 


emblem, was more than a mistake— it was a blunder. He has; ret 
: ; : beings, we, who have not forgotten the commandment, ** Thou 
shalt not kill,” we, whom society judges capable of fulfilling 


Christian nation He was just suited to emblazon the ensign : , : . 
the heaviest duties Wi: hout compensation of corresponding 


of the old Roman legions, in their world-wide career of blood 
and slaughter, but is utterly unfit to perch or rvost upon the 
flag of the United States. 

After delineating the unclean and odious character of the 


repulsive bird, Audubon regrets his adoption a8 our national 


been chosen as the representative of our country. Heis a 
bird of bad moral character ; he does not get his living hon- 


deprives of its sons; in the name of ‘the family, which war 
mutilates and destroys; in the name ef prugress, which war 
banishes ; in the name of morality, which war perverts, 

6 women, we mothers, we guardians of the family, we 
demand of all men of heart a brutherly, humane concurrence 
in this holy crusade. : 


More than three handred years ago Erasmus closed a satiri- 
cal essay upon his rontemporary princes, eutitled ‘The 
Eagle and the Beetle,’’ in these words —Truly, it is hard to 
Perceive why men ot sense have chosen the eagle to serve as 
the image of sovereignty—the eagle which is not handsome 
hor sougfal nor gond to eat; the eagle, Carnivorous, rapacious, 
& plunderer, devastator, Warrior, a solitaire, odious to all, the 


@ Supreme appeal to legislators — to educators 
Scourge of all, very powerful for evil, while willing to inflict t fo 
Age 


© address 
of youth — to put forth laws to second our efforts, to teach our 
sons to feel a horror of war, a horror of carnage, a horror of 
fratricide, (Signed,) 
Mespames V. Griess-Traurt, Curisrina Lazzari-Rosst, 
Martuitpe Houzixer, Louise pe Virntz, Marie Gorse. 


Michelet says of this bird :—** The eagle Passionately loves 
blood, lives upon murder, and may Justly be entitled the minis- 
ter of death Owing to his Strength and beauty, the eagle has 
been adopted by more than one warlike race which lived, like 


points, as must be admitted to our shame, we would fain hope 
that he is inapprupriate in the main, and discard him as un- 
worthy of the nation. Away with this blood-thirsty, rapa- 
cious, unclean and cartion-eating bird, and give us the gentle 


tlum, they found the Crescent in every public lace, and beliey- 
aad peaceful dove, with the olive leaf in her mouth, heraldin : 1 ‘ 


8 | ing it possessed some magical power, adopted it themselves. 
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WESLEY’S VIEWS ON WAR. 


But there is a still greater and more undeniable proof that 
the very foundations of all things, civil and religious, are utter- 
ly out of course in the Christian as well as the heathen world. 
There is atill more horrid reproach to the Christian name, yea, 
to the name of man, to all reason and humanity. ‘There is war 
in the world! war between men! war between Christians! | 
mean between those that bear the name of Christ and profess 
to‘*walk as he also walked.’’ Now, whocan reconcile war, | 
will not say to religion, but to any degree of reason or common 
senset Let us calmly and impartially consider the thing itself. 
Here are forty thousand men gathered together on this plain. 
What are they going to du! See, there are thirty or forty 
thousand more at alittle distance. And theee are guing to 
shoot them through the head or body, to etab them, or split 
their skulls, and send most of their souls into everlasting fire as 
fast as possibly they can. Why so! What harm have they 
done to themt (© none at all! They do not so inuch as 
know them. But aman, who is King of France, has a quar- 
rel with another man, who is King of England. Sv these 
Frenchmen are to kill as many of these Englishmen as they 
can to prove that the King of France is in the right. Now, 
what an argument is this! What a method of prouf! What 
an amazing way of deciding controversies ! What must man- 
kind be, before such a thing as war could ever be known or 
thought of upon earth?! 

How shocking, how inconceivable a want there must have 
been of commou understanding, as well common humanity, 
before anv two governments, or any two nations in the universe, 
could once think of such a method of decision! Surely all our 
declamations on the strength of human reason, and the eminence 
of our virtues, are no more than the cant and jargon of pride 
and ignorance, so long as there is such a thing as war in the 
world. Men in general cin never be allowed to be reasonable 
creatures till they know not war any more. So long as this 
monster stalks uncontrolled, where is reason, virtue, hu- 
manity! ‘They are utterly excluded; they have no place ; they 
are a name, and nothing more. If even a heathen were to 
give an account of an age wherein reason and virtue reigned, 
he would allow no war to have place therein. 

Are our countrymen more effectually reclaimed when danger 
and distress are joined! I[f so, the army, especially in time of 
war, must be the most religious part of the nation. But is it 
so indeed? Du the soldiery walk as those who see themselves 
on the brink of eternity! So far from it, that a soldier’s re- 
ligion is a by-word, even with those who have no religion at 
all; that vice and profaneness in every shape reign among them 
without control, and that the whole tenor of their behavior 
speaks, *‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’’ 

And what shall we say of the navy, more particularly of the 
ships ot war! Is religion there, either the power or the form? 
Is not almost every sinyle man-ol-war a mere floating hell? 
Where is there to be found more consummate wickedness, a 
more full, daring contempt of Grodand all his laws—except in the 
bottomless pit? [Wesley’s appeal to men of reason and religion J 

In returning to London, 1 read the life of the late Czar, 
Peter the Great. Undoubtedly he was a soldier, a general, 
and a statesman scarce inferior to any. But why was he called 
a Christian? What has Christianity to do either with deep 
dissimulation or savage cruelty?’ * * * 

In all the other judgments of God, the inhabitants of the 
earth learn righteousness .When a Jand is visited with famine, 
or plague, or earthquake, the people communly see and acknow!}- 
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MAKE A PRESENT TO YOUR 
CHILDREN AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS 


OF THE 
ANGEL OF PEACE. 
Only 15 cents a year; 5 Copies for 50 cents. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON THE 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


WRIGHT'S “PRINCIPIA” 
(THIRD EDITION). 
Boox I. INTRODUCTION to the Study. Philosophy 
‘of Society, etc. Regular cloth, $1.25; flexible, 75 cents. 


Buox Il. PRECINCT; State, County, Township, City, 
etc. Flexible :nuslin, 75 cents. 


Boox III. NATION; International Affairs, Relations to 
Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Book 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
etc; and New Volantary Societies for the Civil Government 
of their own Members. Flexible, 75 cents. 


Boox V: LIMITED COMMUNISM ; viz., of Labors and 
Incomes, but not of Capital or Sex. Regularcloth, 85 cts. 
Flexible, 60 cents. 


PRINCIPIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, being the first 
four books in one vul. Turkey morocco, gilt edge, etc ; 
$6.00 ; Regular cloth, $2.75. 

PRINCIPIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, being all five of the 


books in one vol. Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50; 
Regular cloth, $3.00. 


A full analvsis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with booksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 
BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. . 


edge the hand of God. But whenever war breaks vut, God is} BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS! 


forgotten, if he be not set at upen defiance. * * * 

You may well say, but not in the ancient sense, ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love one anuther!’’ these Christian kingdoms, 
that are tearing out each other's bowels, desolating one another 


EEE 


110 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 


wide, with a Key giving full instructions 


CHAR 


with fire and sword! These Christian armies that are sending | Ow to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


each other by thousands, by tens of thousands, quick into hell! 
Who follow after only ‘‘ the things that make for peace, and 
thinge wherewith one may edify another’?? ® ® * Shall 


$63.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath Schuol and College should have one. 


Christians assist the prince of hell, who was a murderer from| It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 


the beginning, by telling the world the benefit of wart 


Joun Wesury. 
— Wesley’s Works, London Edition, Vol. 9. 


for circulars or a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 
DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘* Ameri- 
caN Peace Society.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace 

Art. III. 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become’ members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall] be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not Jess than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
twenty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till successors 
are chosen. ‘The Vice-Presidents shal] be ex-officiv Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 1X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to chouse officers, 
und transact such other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The objéct of this Society shal] never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Resotves EXxpLaNaTory OF THE SeconpD ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. That we consider it as designed to assert that all 
national wars are inconsistent with Christianity, including those 
supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

Third. That the article has no reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-defence, to a denial of which the Society 
is not committed. 

Fourth. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on any of the points in dispute among the friends of 
peace, but is merely declarative of its general object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
It is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no good cause 
can live and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can muney be put, than to forward good causes? Peace is a 
much-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause prompt 
attention to this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Society such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace attend all efforts to banish war from 
the nations and give peace to mankind. D. 


Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
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We present above a specimen of apictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictonal and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and $3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 
over the Continent, 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address fur $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of aj] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace. publications, both 


for aduits and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


The Apostte or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, witha fine likeness 
of Mr. Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. Price, $1.00. 

Tue StatesMaN or Peace. — The Life and Times of 
Charles Sumner, by Elias Nason. Cuntains 360 pages, with a 
capital Jikeness and illustrations, bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Tue True Grannzur or Nations ann tur War Sys- 
TEM OF THE ComMMuNWeALTH oF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 

Reason vs. THE Sworp.—A book in which it is shown that 
war is a violation of nature and revelation. By J. M. Wash- 
burn. 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Boox or Essays.—By T. F. Tukesbury. Price, 50 cents. 

Becxwitn’s Peace ManuaL.—18mo, 252 pages io cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Dymonp oN War.—124 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Lire of Fatuer Taytor.—The Sailors’ Preacher. 450 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
CapitaL PunisHMent.—The argument in a nutshell. By 


illiam G. Hubbard. Price, 10 cents. 


1| What a Little Kindness Did......c.cscceee 4 


A variety of Peace Tracts, etc., sent at cost. 

The American Peace Society will send any of the above 
works postage paid, on receipt of price Address Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, No 1 Somerset street, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

Tue Apvocate or Peace is sent free to annual members 
for one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

THe Apvocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chriz- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 

We have on our books a large list of names, as members or 
directors, in our old and honored Society, who have paid in full, 
and some, for their love of the holy cause, have paid many 
times over ; while many others—some two hundred scattered 
over the land, have, by instalments, paid only in part, pur 
posing to complete their payments. Some are doing this with 
commendable promptness, while others are delaying to pay. 
Let all such remit in part or in full, as soon as possible, to our 
office in Boston. There are also many in arrears fur Tue Anvo- 
cate oF Peace who are earnestly invited to make prompt pay- 
ment, and to inform us if they wish its discontinuance. We 
invite correspondence from all friendsof peace and shal! be most 
happy to aid*you and to have your co-operation in this great 
cause of God and humanity. 
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On Eantu Peace ....... NATION SHALL NOT LIFT UP Sword against NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE. 


New Senries. 
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AND DEC., 1878. Vor. IX. No: 5. 


For The Advocate of Peace. . 


TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 


APPEAL TO WOMAN TO AID IN THE PEACE| All wars are follies. Thete never was a good war or a bad 


CAUSE. 


KY OLIVE F. CHANDLER. 


Shall woman dream in this great work, 
Hug fashion, show with ignorance blind; 
Shall she on gossip’s breeze be borne, 
Her noble soul in fetters bind? ‘* 
Or shal] she break from error’s tomb, 
And roll the stone of strife away; 
Renounce self love, its flatteries vain, 
Awake, and hail the glorious day ! 


May she be earnest, strive to win,. 
The hearts of men, to toil for peace; 

Send forth her yearnings through all space, 
That peace may reign, and war may cease. 

Let none refuse to proffer aid, 
And give their mite, true peace augment ; 

| O bring your offerings great or small, 

In condert work, without dissent. 


OIL OF HUMAN KINDNESS. 


Kindlinese is a ile much to be desired in the intercourse 
between employer and employed in this community. The 
master and the men must often meet: the business of life can- 
not proceed without frequent contact. If these meetings be 
destitute of kindliness, they are unpleasant and hurtful. The 
intercourse of human beings in the complicated relations of 
_ life is like the acting of wheel upon wheel in going machinery; 
and human sympathy is like the oil that lubricates the points 
of contact. When the oil is wanting the wheels strike hard 
one upon another. They waste each other's substance, and 
shake the whole fabric in which the engine moves. The 
driver wheel harshly strikes the driven wheel; the driven 
wheel harshly receives and reciprocally wears the driver. If 
the motion become quick and the strokes frequent, tuoth upon 
tooth striking hard and dry, a consuming fire will be generated 
by the conflict. 

Is not this a true picture of the intercourse that may often 
be observed going on between the classes in a mercantile, a 
manufacturing, or an agricultural community! The master 
applies his capital so as to drive the man, precisely as he ap- 
plies his steam-power to drive machinery. The man, com- 
pelled by the necessity of obtaining bread for himself and his 
children, submits to be so driven. In many cases, alas! no oil 
of human kindness is permitted to drop on the wheels at the 
point of contact. The master has no interest in the man; the 
man no interest in the master. Ah, if there were brotherly love 
between man and man, a brother's sympathy offered on the one 
hand and accepted on the other, the machine of society would go 
more softly round, and its movements would be more productive 
both to the capitalist and to the laborer. We suffer much from 
harsh, supercilious pride on the one side, and dogged discon- 
tented pride on the other. 


peace.—Benjamin Franklin. 


War is entirely inefficient towards redressing wrongs.— 


Thos. Jefferson. 

We are followers of Christ, and therefore cannot fight.— 
The Early Christian. 

Shall Christians assist the Prince of Hell by telling the 
world of the benefit of. war.—John 

{ abominate war as unchristian ; 
human crimes —Lord Broughem. 

This (arbittation) removed all immediate danger of war, and 
the petitioners of the Peace Society have desetved the thanks 
of the whole nation.—John Quincy Adams. : 

Peace is the grand Christian charity. Where peace is uot 
Christianity can not be.— Charles Sumner. 

War is among the chief destroyers of human happiness. 
Peace societies have poured the light of reason and revelation 
upon it, antil multitudes have concluded that it cannot be 
necessary.— Legislature of Massachusetts. 

[ hail the establishment of Peace societies as one of the 
most auspicious signs of the present eventful era.—Judson, 
the Apostle of Burmah. 

War is the barbarous custom of duelling extended to nations. 

One murder makes a villain; millions a hero!— Bishop 
Porteus. 

We praise men for fighting, and punish children for doing 
the same thing. 

The slavery of a soldier is worse than that of a négro.— 
Frankhn. — 

No two things are more opposed than the Christian and 
warlike spirit. — Paley. 


JOHN WELCH THE PEACEMAKER. 


Famous among the godly Scotchmen of olden time for 
fervent piety and earnest zeal and strange prophetic foresight, 
may be named John Welch, who was born in Nithsdale about 
the wee 1570. 

hen Welch first came to reside in Ayr, the place was so 
divided in factions and filled with bloody conflicts, that a man 
could hardly walk the streets in safety. Welch undertook to 
quell these fierce disturbances, and in his earnestness he used 
often to rush between two parties of men fighting, freqnently 
in the midst of blood and wounds. He was accustomed to 
cover his head with a helmet, but never to take a sword or 
weapon, that they might see that he came for peace and not 
for war. After having separated the contending parties, and 
reconciled them by peaceable words, he would cause a table to 
be spread in the open street, and there bring the enemies to- 
gether, and offering up a prayer to God, would persuade them 
to forgive each other and eat and drink together, when he 
would end the work by singing a psalm of praise. By such zeal 
and fervor he gained the blessing that belongs to the peacemakers, 
and was truly called a son of God. Rude as the people were 
they were won by his example and his doctrine, and he became 
their friend and counsellor in whom they most implicitly confid- 
ed. Nor was their confidence in lim misplaced, for his words 
seemed specially marked by divine wisdom. 


Wesley. 
I hold it as the greatest of 


When thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmur or lament! 
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THE LAWS OF WAR. 


It may at first thought seem singular to speak of law as re- 
lating to war. The two things seem contrary to each other. 
Law denotes order, stability, safety. War indicates violence 
and disorder. Yet, the student of history observes with 
pleasure that through the centuries there has been a steady 
* growth towards the establishment of law as even directing the 
given custom of war. hen we think of the shock of armies, 
leaving the ground covered with the slain; of the horrors of 
bombardments and sieges; of the march of armies leaving 
whole districts in ruin, and destroying the proudest cities,— 
then, we wonder if Jaw can ever restrain at all these exhibi- 
tions of the furious passions of men. | 

For centuries the current of thought in the world has set in 
the direction of improvement. The violence of former ages 
has given place to a better civilization. The antipathies of 
race have weakened. The love of the clan, or even of the 
nation, has grown somewhat into the Jove of mankind. The 
sentiment of human brotherhood overleaps rivers, mountain- 
ranges, and even oceans, and begins to embrace the world. 
All this tends to build barriers in the way of war; while law 
seeks to guide war, or to hold it somewhat in check, when it 
dues arise. 

The laws of war seem very extraordinary to a man of peace. 
Wellington directed a French garrison to be decimated if it 
should violate the ‘‘ laws of war’’ by destroying works which 
it cannot maintain. The laws of war permit a_ ship 
to hoist false colors at sea, though not to fire under them. 
These laws, indeed, are a body of usages, which have grown 
up amongst the customs of different nations. Despair says 
that nothing can be done to mitigate the dreadfulness of war ; 
that its curse falls on every country, and that the cry of rage 
and anguish goes up to Heaven from amongst all peoples. Yet, 
though her voice is lést amid the roar of battle, there are mo. 
ments when Mercy lifts her gentle voice, and pleads for the prin- 
ciples of humanity and law. For two hundred years have cume 
more and more into shape usages that secure, to some extent at 
least, courtesy between enemies, protection to non-combatants, 
the rights of neutrals, sacredness to the persons of women and 
children. 

Let us have hope. A solid body of laws and usages will in 
time arise to curb the license of armies, and to check the 
tendency to war. Christian nations, boasting refinement and 
benevolence, cannot always permit scenes of rapine and blood. 
The Saxon race should lead in this example to the world. 
Christ has taught us that even our enemies are not exempt 
from the universal law of love; and, surely, the law of love 
requires that men should abstain altogether from war. 

C. H. M. 


BY PERMANENT ARBITRATION. 


Iceland was peopled by a Norwegian colony in the latter 
part of the ninth century. These colonists were some of the 
most independent and intelligent inhabitants of Norway, who, 
rather than submit to the tyrannical exact‘ons of Harold, the 
reigning monarch, chose to leave their native land. Shortly 
after their settlement in the new country, an admirable form of 
republican government was established, which continued undis- 
turbed for several centuries. At length some of the most am- 
bitivous members of the national assembly attempted to encroach 
on what others considered to be the righ's of the people. Harsh 
debate and contention ensued. A host le spirit, thus awakened, 
led to the arming of the followers of t e two parties; and then, 
about the middle of the thirteen'h century, for the first time 
since the introduction of Chr stianity, which occurred in the 
year 1000, the annals of Iceland are disgraced by the record of 
sedition and bl odshed. Sucli an exhibition alarmed the peace- 
ful inhabitants, and ultimately produced on the assembly a res- 
olution to vest a certain amount of power in the king of Nor- 
way, by which, in case of any such contention in future, he 
was constituted legal arbi rator. Certain stipulations were en- 
tered in‘o on both sides ; one of which was, that on no occasioa 
should the k ng of Norway attempt to introduc: an armed force 
into Iceland. This condition has never becu violated, either 
by the Norwegian -or Danish monarchs; so that, during the 
siz centuries that have since elapsed, we are told that no mili- 
tary band has been raised in, or set foot in the island. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We give our readers some selections from our very extensive 
correspondence. We could present hundreds, if our limits al- 
lowed.—[ fnitor. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Your favor of the 12th instant relative to the cost of the 
Mexican war and the war of the Kebellion, has been received. 
I can only give you an approximate estimate of the cost of these 
wars, which perhaps may answer your purpose. 

Cost of Mexican war, exclusive of persiuns, $100.000,000. 
Cost of the Rebellion to the United States about $10,000,000,- 
000. Cost of the Rebellion to the Confederates about $2,000,- 
000,000. | 

Yours truly, . 
GEO. W. McCRARY, 
Secretary of War. 
Rev. C. H. Matcom, Boston. 


LETTER FROM, LONDON. 


Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, a delegate from our 
Society to the Internationa] Peace Conference at Frankfort on- 
the-Main sent us the fullowing interesting items from London. 


I wish to tell you of my kind reception, on the strength of 
your introduction, by Mr. Richard. I had a furtunate opportu- 
nity to present your letter. on the occasion of his delivery of an 
address on Peace at the Friends’ Meeting- house during their an- 
nual gathering. He had a crowded audience, and a very ap- 
precia ive one, and his touching appeal, a: the cl. se of hie ad- 
dress, to the young men to come furward and fill up the vacant 
ranks of the champions of the caus», seemed to awaken a re- 
sponsive fee ing, and | trust will bear fruit. : 

It se: ms to me there are more persons interested in the sub- 
ject here than in the States; and yet Mr. Richard informe- me 
that their Association is an offshvot from the American Peace 
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Society. He has kindly caused pap-rs to be sent to me since 
by the Hon. Secr tary of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations, giving fu!ler information 
than I had possessed as to their scope and history. 

The annual meeting of the Londun Peace Society, which oc- 
Curred a few days before my arrival here, was well attended, 
and I regrtted mis ing the opportunity to be present. Mr. 
Richard was very courteous in volunteering the offer of admit- 
tance to the floor or benches of the Ho's: of Commons, an 
Opportunity of which I availed myse f, and found it deeply ia- 
teresting. 


John G. Whittier, writing from Oak Hill, Danvers, sends a 
noble word. Who will follow lis generous example! The 
e.itor will be one. Will not forty friends of peace send us 
each $25 as proposed ? 

Mr. Whittier s:ys: ‘‘I will be one of furty to raise $1000 
by $25 subscriptions. Are there not twenty friends of the 
cause who will raise another thousaid Sy $50 pledges! [ send 


check for $25 and hope others will follow. The cause of 
peace is the cause of Christianity.’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hon. Wa. E. Dooce, of New York, states that the cause of 
Peace, in whatever shape it appeared, has always interested 
him deeply. In his sainted father’s house, in 1806, the first 
Peace Society was formed. The present is an auspicious time 
fur the friends of Peace. The intimate connection into which 
nations are brought by various facilities is favorable to our 
cause. The great changes of the past fifteen or twenty years 
ought to give us faith that God is favoring our cause, and will 
continue todo so. But something ought to be done to more 
fully rouse the Christian Church to a full sense of its responsi- 
bility. 

A Paraver ror Peace is made in The Indian Mirror, a “‘hea- 
then’’ paper, which puts to shame the ‘‘ Christian ’’ tendency 
to rush into war: ‘* Dark clouds are gathering over our fron- 
tier. Appalling preparations for war have commenced. God 
Almighty, turn the hearts of our rulers that they may seek 
peace and not war. ‘Teach captains and soldiers that there is 


greater glory in promoting peace than in causing bloudshed 
and death.”’ 


ArsitraTion IN South America.—lIntelligence from Buenos 
Ayres says that the question between the Argentine Republic 
and Chili, concerning the Patagonian frontier, has been arrang- 
ed by an agreement tu submit it to arbitration, in accurdance 
with the provisions of the treaty of 1856. 


Tue Russtan Army in the new Asiatic provinces of Russia, 
has agaio been placed on a war footing. 


Tue Inpian War drags its slow length along, and is accom- 
panied with all the evidences of barbarity that have attended 
such wars from the beginning. While there is no probability 
that the war will be general among the tribes, the contest in- 
flicts great distress upon border communities. Murders, rub- 
beries and arson are everyday affairs. 


Tue Conquest or Love was shown by the money sent from 
the North to the yellow fever sufferers in the south. <A writer 
in the Index (of Atlanta, Ga.) says: ‘* They have conquered 
us again. We are overwhelmed; we are brought to tears: 
Were we ever enemies! Let this river of Juve be a river of 
oblivion to all our animosities, and, seeinz Christ in each other, 
let us love cach other fur his sake °’ Amen and amen! 
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Tue Russo-Turxish War has added 70,000,000 roubles 
(upwards of $50,000,000) to the annual interest on the Russian 
debt, and inflated the currency by 500,000,000 roubles. 


Gen. Grant, in a speech recently delivered in Dublin, said, 
‘‘We have been suffering from avery great business depression. 
The world has felt it. We had a war which drew into-it almost 
every man who could bear arms.’’ That is, we suppose, the 
war led to the business depression. 


Tae Enouise Bissops exhibited conduct in regard to the 
Afghan war that deserves reprobation. Out of 26 prelates only 
8 were present in the House of Lords when the division took 
place, while only two paired, and the Bishop of Oxford was 
alone in voting against the war. 


Tue Arcaan War is one more illustration of a strong pow- 
er exercising oppression. England, boasting its Christianity, 
prosecutes a wicked war. Captain Bedford Pim, devoted to 
his profession, espoused the cause in the House of Commons. 
But that six bishops should vote for the war was surely con- 
trary tu their ministry of peace. 


MONEY WASTED. 


Far worse than wasted. An army of ‘‘ regulars’? without 
any work to do but protect our post traders in their business of 
making fortunes by cheating the Indians. Once in a while the 
Indians used to protest with the tomahawk, but that now is an 
antiquated weapon. The breech-loading rifle is the instrument 
now, and when it comes to the tug the news also comes that the 
(Indians are armed as well or better than the troops. There is 
no account published of the numbers slain or mutilated in those 
unnecessary Indian wars. What William Penn accomplished 
two hundred years ago could be as well accomplished to-day, if 
the Government of the Republic were not in the hands of un- 
Christian politicians. As it is, we expend thirty seven millions 
of dollars a year on an army to ‘‘ keep the Indians in check.”’ 
To destroy their villages and their families and expose our 
army itself to death in battle with them—bringing at the same 
time vengeance and desolation and murder upon hundreds of our 
frontier settlers, and uncertainty, disquiet and danger upon al}. 
It is indeed a sorrowful sight to see. It is also an unprofitable 
sight when we have to pay fur it thirty-seven million Sollare in 
the year. 

In the last year the navy cost seventeen millions and nearly a 
half, to which add the stolen six millions which this 46th Con- 
gress had to make good, and you have rising $24,000,000 for 
the year. This added to the army, $37,000,000, makes a lump 
sum of $60,000,000 and odds for the single year, or about $1,- 
200,000 a week, being $200,000 for every working day, or 
$20,000 an hour for ten hours’ work. A work that is not done 
is better left undone. Thus it would take one hundred thousand 
men to work eternally at $2 a day to support those two abom- 
inations, whose trade is the killing of men—a trade that a wise 
and just Government would not have the |@ast occasion to cul- 
tivate. Let us be just in our dealings with all men, and there 
would never be occasion or excuse for drawing the sword. If 
there was, the volunteers of the State militia would do the 
work, as they did in our late civil war and all our wars. Ags 
fur the navy, its business is sailing about in all seas, even where 
our profit-mongers have nu business. It protects our ‘‘carrying ° 
trade,’ does it! What is our carrying trade worth! Two or 
three millions net, perhaps, and we pay $20,000.000 for pro- 
tecting it And the enterprise and capital engaged in this same 
carrying trade could be far more profitably employed at home. 

So it is not wurth two ur three millions, nor one million, nor 
one dollar. It is a loss, and a heavy loss, to us—the heaviest 
of all losses. It is the destruction of the moralfand manhood 
of our youth, and their death by thousands from drowning and 
premature disease. And it was this navy and ‘‘carrying trade" 
which, beginning in the *‘ alien and sedition” Presidency of 
Join Adams, crowded us into a war with the Barbary pirates, 
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in which hundreds of our young men perished, and later into 
the war with England, in which 40,000 of our people were slain. 
Not one life of which would have been endangered, even, if we 
had stood at home ploughing the land instead of the ocean, and 
cultivating in the field and workshop the arts of peace. 


JOHN KNOX AS A GALLEY-SLAVE. 


In his inaugural address as rector of the University of St. 
Andrew’s, Mr. Froude reljated the following incisent : 

Many years ago, when I first studied the history of the 
Refo: mation in Scotland, I read a story of asla-e, in a French 
galley, who was one morning bending wearily over his oar. 
The day was breaking; and rising out of the gray waters a 
Jine of cliffs was visible, and the whi'e houses of a town, and 
a church-tower. The rower was a man unused !o such servi- 
ces, wern with toil and watching and Jikely, it was thought, to 
die. A companicn touched him, pointed to the shore, and 
asked him if he knewit. ‘* Yes,’’ he answered, ‘I know it well. 
I see the steeple of that place where God first opened my 
mouth iu public to His glory ; and | know that how weak so 
ever [ now appear, | shall not depart out of this life till my 
tongue glorify His name inthesame place.’’ Gen-:lemen, that 
town was St. Andrews; that palley-slave was John Knox ; 
and we know that he did come back, ahd did glorify God in 
this place, and in others, to some puryj-ose. 

It is perhaps, not known to all our readers that John Knox 
was for two years a French prisoner and was confined to the 


galleys. 


LOVE AND WAR. 


Russian newspapers relate some romantic attachments which 
have sprung up between Turkish prisoners of war and Russian 
ladies of various ages in the towns where the former have been 
detained, leading in some cases to somewhat sensational and 
rather inconvenient scenes upon the departure of the Turks. 
At Charkoff, a Russian girl, dressed up as a Turk, took her 
place among the returning Moslems. She was detected on num- 
bering the persons conveyed in the car. At Poltava a young 
Jady of position and education insisted upon accompanying a 
Turkish officer, to whom ehe earnestly desired to be married. 
At the same place the departure of one railway train carrying 
liberated prisoners led to a regular scene, necessitating the in- 
terference of the police and calling for orders which have since 
been given to prevent simijar occurrences in the future. A 
crowd of jJadies, young and old, some only schoolgirls, assem- 
bled on the platform and took Jeave uf the departing Turks in 
the most pathetic and demonstrative of ways. All embraced, 
all kissed, some burst into tears, others fainted away. All this 
was done in public. The schoolgirls taking part in the display 
have since been expelled from their schools. 


EARTHLY LOVE AN EDUCATION FOR 
HEAVEN. 


God educates us for Himself; teaches us how to love Him 
by teaching us first how to Jove our brother. All true Jove 
educates us for heaven. The delight in God's sky and land, 
his ocean and mountains, his stars and flowers, his sunrises and 
sunsets, educates us to love Him, the Giver of it all. He sends 
us little children to teach our hearts tenderness ; he takesthem 
‘to Himself, and our tenderness goes up to heaven. ‘The love 
for heaven, for books, for children, for friends, leads us toward 
God. Every patient watching by the bedside of those we 
love teaches the heart something. Every tear dropped on a 
friend’s grave is another step toward heaven. Every generous 
effurt to do right; every noble struggle against evil; every 
warm throb of love fur what is good, true, fair; every patri- 
otic and courageous act of devotion to our country. are cloth- 
ing us with a house frum heaven. These may, indeed, be 
only tents to live in till we reach the promised land; but we 
know that when these are struck and folded we have a building 
of God,a higher love waiting us beyond the veil of time. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


God, who provides the tent for us here, wil] provide the house 
there. He who gives us in this life all the wonders and beaa- 
ties of nature, all the lessons of truth, all the opportunities 
of action and endeavor, all the helps of friendship, all the 
charm of love, the nobleness of life and the pathos of death, 
will provide for us better things beyond, ‘‘which eye hath not 


seen nor ear heard.’’ 


| GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


Not only from the unseen band 

_ Do guardian angels comes 

They linger in our pathway here; 
‘They gladden inany a home. 


We each have some one loved and dear, 
‘lL hat God to us hath given; 

Some one to guide our erring feet 
And lure us on toward Heaven. 


Sometimes it is a mother's voice 
That bids us stop and think, 
Ere we, with hasty step but sure, 
Tread on destruction’s brink. 


Sometimes a sister’s sweet caress 
And gentle smile wil! lead 

Our wandering feet to pastures fair, 
Where God’s own children feed. 


A father’s kindly look or word, 
In true affection spoken, 

Will oft the stubborn will subdue, 
Or heal a heart that's broken. 


Ah! how could we affliction bear 
If God refused to send 

Those holy messengers of Jove 
We each may calla friend ? 


For these sweet angels of the earth, 
That hover ever near 

To guide, to warn, to strengthen us, 
‘Those that our hearts hold dear, 


As well as for the countless host 
Our eyes may not behold, 
Be praise to God the Comforter, 
W hose love doth all enfold. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


A blind Swiss girl, who is an adept at fine needlework, 
recently sent to the Emperor of Germany a table-cover ex- 
quisitely worked with her own hands; and to avoid the ap- 


pearance of having sent the present in expectation of getting — 


something in return, she omitted her address and simply 
signed herself ‘‘A Blind Girl in Switzerland.’’ The old 
monarch was so pleased with the gift and the manner of send- 
ing it, that he caused the German minister in Switzerland to 
ascertain the girl's name and address, whereupon he sent her 
a valuable brouch and an autograph letter of thanks. 


The line of conduct chosen during the five years from fifteen 
to twenty will, in almost every instance, determine a youth's 
character for life. As he is then careful or careless, prudent 
or improvident, industrious or indolent, truthful or dissimulat- 
ing, intelligent or ignorant, temperate or dissolute, so will he 
be in after years ; and it needs no prophet to cast his horoscope 
or calculate his chances in life. 


God chooses that men should be tried, but Jet a man beware 
of tempting his neighbor. God knows how and how much, 
and where and when. Man is his brother’s keeper, and must 
keep him according to his knowledge. 
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For The Angel of Peace. 
- PEACE. 


\ 
BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON, 


Come Peace! with snowy, silver wing, 
And brood in mercy, o’er the world, 
While nations to thee, tributes bring, 
And wave thy banners wide unfurled. 
Loud, let all men thy praises sing, 
While from their ranks Death’sarms are hurled. 
No more, death dealing darts, to fling, 
In triumph o’er a prostrate world! 


Come Peace! thou goddess white as snow— 
In bands of friendship, and of love, 
Unite all men, both friend and foe, 
In harmony, like that above, 
And forecast Heaven, here below. 
Spread wide thy wings, like brooding dove, 
Guard us fore’er, from war and woé, 
That ’peath thy shelter, none need rove. 


A CHILD’S QUESTION. 


A little girl had been to church, and went home full of what 
she had heard. Sitting down, she asked her father, who led 
a prayerless, sinful lite, whether he ever prayed. He did not 
like the question, and very angrily replied : 

gy Is it your mother or aunt Sally who told you that, my little 

ir] ?”’ 
ene No, papa,”’ said the little thing; ‘‘ preacher said, ‘All 
good people pray, and those who don’t pray are not going to 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Pa, do you pray?’’ 

This was more than her father could bear, and, in a rough 
way he said: ‘* Well, you and your mother and your aunt 
Sally may go your own way, and | will go mine.’’ 

‘* Pa,’’ said the little creature, with sweet simplicity, ‘‘ which 
way are you going ?’’ it 

This question pierced his heart. It flashed upon him that 
he was in the way of death. He started from his chair, burst 
into tears, and left the room. He sought forgiveness of God 
fur his many sins, and became a happy Christian. 


THE DIAMONDS AND THE MAGPIE. 


A noble lady had ordered a jeweller to make her a beautiful 
gold ornament, and had given him several valuable diamonds 
to put in it. 

Robert, his apprentice, was delighted with the lovely stones, 
and often admired them. - 

Suddenly the jeweller missed two of his best diamonds. _ 

He suspected his apprentice of the theft, and searched his 
room, where he found the precious stones hidden in a hole in 
the wall. , 

Robert assured him that he had not taken the diamonds, but 
his master flogged him, said that he deserved putting in prison, 
and turned him away. 

‘The next day another diamond was missing, and the jeweller 
found it in the same hole. 

Now he watched very carefully to try and discover who hid 
the precious stones there. 

A magpie, which the apprentice had tamed, alighted on the 
work-table, and took a diamond in its beak, and carried it to 
the hole in the wall. 

The jeweller was then very sorrythat he had unjustly sus- 
pected the poor boy. ; 

He took him back again, and treated him afterwards very 
kindly, and was careful in future how he judged others. 

‘* Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry.”’ 


: SWEET LIBERTY. 


The bright-hued canary and the rich-throated mocking-bird 
sing in their captivity, not because they enjoy their prison-life, 
but in spite of it. It is difficult to so crush all the sweetness 
out of these brilliant lumps of animation as to silence entirely 
their thrilling voices. But prisons are cruel, and liberty is 
sweet. Never can note of bird be so rich or thrilling as when 
poured forth in the glad freedom of the air. On wing or 
spray, in wood or field, on hill or mountain, everywhere the 
music of freedom rolls forth with such joyous swell as the poor 
little prisoner in wire bars can never know. The Lord made 
all his creatures for freedom. And for us sitting helpless in 
the prison-house of sin, He has sent His dear Son that He might 
open for us the prison-doors and break for us every fetter, lead 
us out into His glorious liberty and tune our hearts and tongues 
to His praise. 
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OFFER UNTO GOD THANKSGIVING. 


Fountain of mercy! whose pervading eye 
Can look within and read what passes there, 
Accept my thoughts for thanks! I have no words, 
My soul o’erfraught with gratitude, rejects — 
The aid of language— Lord, behold my heart 
Hannah More. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS. 


A great deal of useless sympathy is this day expended upon 
those who start in life without social or monetary help. Those 
are most to be congratulated who have at the beginning a rough 
tussle with circumstances. John Ruskin sets it down as one 
of his calamities that in early life he ‘* had nothing to endure.’’ 
A petted and handled childhood makes a weak and insipid man. 
You eay that the Ruskin just quoted disproves thetheory. No; 
he is showing in a dejected, splenetic, and irritated old age the 
need of the early cudgelling of adversity. He seems fretting 
himself to death. A little experience of the hardship of life 
would have helped to make him gratefully happy now. No 
brawn of character without compulsory exertion. The men 
who sit strong in their eocial, financial and politica] elevations 
are those who did their own climbing. Misfortune is a rough 
nurse, but she raises giants. Let your young people, instead 
of succumbing to the influence that would keep them back and 
down, take them as the parallel bars and dumb-bells and weights 
of a gymnasium, by which they are to get muscle for the strife. 


BACK MONEY. 


Far away in a heathen country, there exists a beautiful qus- 
tom, from which the children of our favored land might learn a 
lesson. The mothers do not stay in-doors and sew, and work, 
and care for the children, but do eat out-door labor, such as 
belongs to the inen of this country. Their babes are strapped 
to their mothers’ backs in a sort of little seat or bag, where 
they grow and thrive without interfering with her work. As 
they grow older, and begin to care for themselves. it is custom- 
ary for them to give a certain portion of their gifts and earn- 
ings to their mother, as a reward for her care of their infancy. 
This offering is aptly termed Back Moncy, as if to thank her 
for the many hours of weariness, and twinges of pain experi- 
enced by her when carryihg her babe on her back, as she toiled 
in the field. 

The children who give their pennies to send the Bible to that 
far-off nation could not do better than to imitate this beautiful 
custom. Many who read this paper could not have lived through 
their feeble infancy except for weary hours of pain in back, and 
head, and heart, borne by a fond mother. 

Your mother, dear children, may not need ‘back mone , 
but have you no way by which you can show your gratitude to 

our earliest, best friend? Do not let the untaught, unclothed 
besition excel you in this.respect. Little girls can bestow what 
is worth far more than money they could give, by saving steps 
for mother, amusing the baby brother, picking up the play-toys, 
and putting the room to rights, in which they have been allowed 
to frolic away the hours of a rainy day, and in a thousand ways 
best known to a loving, grateful child. The country boy who 
goes for the cows promptly, and punctually brings in his night’s 
wood and kindlings, cheerfully shovels paths in winter snow 
without a murmur, gives his mother the most valuable kind of 
back money. City boys are not exempt. They can pay their 
share in errands up and down the long flights of stairs, and 
through the streets, and in many ways give a substitute for the 
back money that their mother does not need. There is many a 
widowed mother to whom the pennies wasted in cheap cigars, 
and treats, and trashy papers, would be an acceptable offering. 

Boys and girls! Do not forget the dear one who carried 
bes through your helpless years. You can lengthen her life 

y kindness, and give yourselves comfort and peace in after 
years, as you reflect on the smiles you brought to that care- 
worn face by thoughtful attention. What would the poor 
savage, who gives from his paltry earnings his offering of back 
money say to the thoughtless, ungrateful, impertinent ways 
of some of the children of this favored Christian land !—M. 
E. Willard, in American Messenger. 
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ASHAMED TO TELL MOTHER. 


‘¢]T would be ashamed to tell mother,’’ was a little boy’s 
reply to his comrades who were trying to tempt him do wrong. 

‘But you need not tell her; no one will know anything 
about it.’’ 

‘¢T would know all about it myself, and I’d feel mighty mean 
if I couldn't tell mother.”’ 

‘+ It’s a pity you wasn’ta girl. The idea of a boy running 
and telling his mother every little thing !”’ 

‘© You may laugh if you want to,’’ said the noble boy, ‘‘ but 
I’ve made up my mind never as long as | live, to do anything 
I would be ashamed to tell my mother.’’ 

Noble resolve, and one which will make almost any life true 
and usefu). Let it be the rule of every boy and girl to do 
nothing of which they would be ashamed to tell their mother. 


SMALL THINGS. 


A modern writer has well said that ‘‘the neglect of small 
things is the rock on which the great majority of the human 
race have come to grief..? Nearly everything in this world is 
made up of lesser particles, and there are numerous sayings io 
every Ianguage to prove the truth that ‘‘mony a mickle makes 
a muckle.’? A minute is a small thing by itself; but many of 
them together are the things our lives are made of, as surely as 
drops of water make the sea. To the man of business in large 
cities, where fortunes are sometimes made and lost, and as it 
were, whole lives lived, in a day, each minute of time is of the 
greatest importance. A little too late to keep an appointment 
ruins a negotiation on which a large amount of profit has de- 
pended ; and not infrequently a single minute too Jate to take 
advantage of aturn in the market has wiped out the accumulat- 
ed profits of many years and brought with it bankruptcy and 
poverty. Nowhere is the importance of smal] things emphasized 
with greater force than in the lives of our successful merchants 
and business men. The small gains of the beginning of a busi- 
ness career have led to the larger ones later on, and finally to 
the accumulation of vast possessions. The moments that have 
proved themselves to be ‘‘ just in the nick of time ’’ have turn- 
ed the tide in a favorable direction, and at the last fairly flooded 
the recipient with wealth and nches. The pennies at the first 
have made the thousands at the last, while the minutes here and 
there have ticked themselves into golden hours at the end. 


SAVAGES CIVILIZED. 


How strangely contrasted are the tidings we now receive from 
the Fiji Islands, from those that a generation ago chilled the 
blood and shocked every sentiment of humanity. Then Fip 
was a synonym for the most degraded and brutal savagery and 
heathenism. Now the light of Christianity is eeen and felt and 
civilized institutions are taking form and shape. 

The San Francisco Alta calls attention toa file, which it has 
received, of the Fiji Government Gazette, the official organ of 
King Cakobau, printed in English, containing royal proclama- 
tions, acts of Parliament, and other important documents. It 
is still somewhat singular to read that the government offices 
were closed on Easter Day, and that-the king has adopted the 
idea of a national Thanksgiving, having fixed on a day in April, 
the month corresponding in the southern hemisphere to our No- 
vember, and has issued an orthodox proclamation recounting as 
a reason for thankfulness, that, ‘‘ It has pleased Almighty God 
to deliver Fiji from the perils and disasters atterdant upon the 
visitations of hurricanes and tempestuous weather.’’ 

Fiji has now a constitutional government, a cabinet, a par- 
liament, a supreme court, and both native and American and 
European officers and magistrates. Thirty-seven years ago 
there was not a book, not a chapel, a church, or a Christian 
man in it. They now have 104,000 converts. and 22,799 
members in full church communion; they had 47,240 in their 
Sunday-schools, and 590 chapels, and this work had been 
accomplished in thirty-seven years. 

Surely Christian missions are potent for vast good when they 
can so thoroughly transform the social condition of a nation of 
cannibals as were the Fijians when the guspel first reached 
them. a 
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LILLIE’S RULE OF LOVE. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


Lillie was a charming little girl. She was gentle and lovely 
in character. She was the joy of her father’s and mother’s 
heart, and the light of their cottage. She all the day long 
played in the house, or about the cottage door, her voice more 
musical than the song of birds. She had a large dog, named 
Prince, and Prince followed his little mistress all about, and 
seemed to have great pleasure in her company. 

One day, as Lillie and Prince were in the yard, near the 
pump, Prince came up to drink, and Lillie raised a switch as if 


to strike him. Prince growled, and seemed ready to bite even 


his loved mistress. He was by nature of a fierce temper, 
though Lillie had made him gentle by her kind treatment. 
Lillie threw down the stick, and put her arms about the neck 
of Prince, and kissed him, and they were good friends again at 
once. 

My little readers have in this incident an illustration of the 
power of the rule of love. Love conquers even brutes. Love 
between friend and friend gives good will, and between nation 
and nation gives peace. Let the rule of love govern every 
heart. 


“THAT'S HOW.” 


After a great snow-storm, a little fellow began to shovel a 
ag through a large snow- bank before his grandmother’s door. 

e had nothing but a small shovel to work with. _ 

_‘* How do you expect to get through that drift?’’ asked a 
man passing along. ‘* By keeping at it,’? answered the boy 
cheerfully. ‘* That’s how.”’ 

That is the secret of mastering every difficulty under the sun. 


an unpaid bill with money, and asked him to pay it. 


GOD’S PROMISES. 


A correspondent writes, ‘‘Are God’s promises conditional, 
and if so to what extent?’? To this we answer: God’s prom- 
ises are generally conditional. He will do so and so if yon 
will. He will save you from drowning if you will learn to 
swim. He will give you good health if you will fulfil the con- 
ditions : —wil] eat plain food, rai free from worry, say no 
evil of anybody, and sleep eight hours in twenty-four. His 
threatenings are also conditional: He won’t punish you for 
your past evil if you are truly sorry for it, and will behave 
better in the future. He won't let you starve if you will work 
for a dollar a day when you can’t get two. He won’t refuse to 
answer your prayers if you don’t make too many, nor those 
you do make too long, nor ask too much. All of which we 
submit as thoroughly orthodox. 


A GOOD REPUTATION TO HAVE. 


The little story I am going to tell you happened just before 
the war, when every one was very, very busy. Soldiers were 
enlisting and going away from almost every home in the land. 

One young man had volunteered, and was expecting anu to 
be ordered to the seat of war. One day his mother gave him 
When he 
returned hoine at night she said, ‘‘Did you pay that bill ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ he answered. In a few days the bill was sent in a 
secund time. ‘‘I thought,’’ she said to her son, ‘‘that you paid 
this.”’ 

‘‘T really don’t remember, mother; you know I’ve had so very 
many things on my mind.”’ 

‘*But you said you did.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘if I said I did, I did.’’ 

He went away, and his mother tuok the bill herself to the 
store. The young man had been known in the town all his life, 
and what opinion was held of him this will show. 

‘*T am quite sure,’’ she said, ‘‘that my son paid this some 
days ago; he has been very busy since, and has quite forgot- 
ten about it ; but he told me that day he had, and says if he 
said then that he had, he is quite sure he did.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘I forget about it; but if he ever 
said he did, he did.”’ 

Wasn't that a grand character to have? Having once said a 
thing, th:t was enough to make others believe it, whether he 
remembered 1t or not. 

I wish all the boys in our land were as sure of a good repu- 
tion.— Christian Weekly. 


LOOK ALOFT. 


Willy was learning to be a sailor boy, and the time soon came 
for him to climb the mast. He started up bravely, but soon his 
head began to grow dizzy: away beneath him were the surging 
waves, and it seemed to him that he must fall. 

‘¢ Look upward, Willy,’’ called the captain. Willy raised 
his eyes; the stars were juet coming out in the clear evening 
sky. He looked at the mast, which still rose above him: a 
little more effurt, and he was near the top, the dizzy feeling all 
gone. 

When trouble comes, and all seems unsteady around us, let 
= bie upward to God, who giveth us every good and perfect 
gi 


WAR. 


The father of Louis Napoleon thus writes in one of his letters: 
‘¢ ] have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any one after a vic~ 
tory, but I confess even the sight of a field of battle has not only 
struck me with horror, but even turned me sick; but now that 
I am advanced in life I cannot understand, any more than I could 
at fifteen years, how beings who call themselves reasonable, and 
who have so much foresight, can employ this short existence, 
not in loving and aiding each other, and in passing through it 
as gently as possible, but, on the contrary, in endeavoring to 
destroy each uther, as if time did not do this with sufficient ra- 
pidity. WhatI thought at fifteen years I still think—war, which 
society draws upon itself, is but an organized barbarism, and 
an inheritance of the savage state, however disguised or orna- 
mented.”’ 


A TRAP FOR A HUMMING BIRD. 


You have heard of rat traps and mouse traps, but did you ever 
hear of a humming bird trap? Perhaps you wil] think it cruel 
to try to catch such pretty fittle things, but wait till I tell you 
how we do it. There is a hanging basket in our window, and in 
that we put trumpet-creeper flowers, and Chinese larkspurs, and 
tiger lilies every morning. Then we sit down quietly near 
the window, and it is not long before a loud humming attracts 
our attention. There, our first humming bird has come. 
Round he flies to one flower, and then another, with his 
white-edged tail outspread, and his long bill finding ite way 
into the deep trumpet flowers. 

‘This is the pleasantest way to catch birds. 

There are generally two ways to do anything—one a pleasant 
and kindly way, the other a cross and cruel way. When you 
wish your little brother or sister to do anything, try with the 
flowers of kind words and smiles, not with the steel traps of 
scolding and stiiking. I will tell you a true story about a girl 
who knew how to make flower traps for her little brother. 

One day he was a little sick, and she wanted him to put ona 
shawl. 

‘¢ Charlie,”’ said she, ‘‘do you want to play school !”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ he answered gladly. 

‘‘Well, let me put on your shawl, and we will go to school 
together in the other room.’’ 

Which of you will try to help your brothers as little Carrie 
did, and so make flower traps to catch smiles and thanks, as 
we catch humming birds !— Children's Hour. 
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THE SAW OF CONTENTION. 


“OQ Frank, come and see how hot my saw gets when I rub 
it. When] draw it through the board awhile it’s most hot 
enough to set fire to it.” | 

‘‘That’s the friction,’’ said Frank, with all the superior wis- 
dom of two years more than Eddie boasted. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said sister Mary, who was passing ; ‘‘it’s the fric- 
tion ; but do you knuw of what it makes me think of? ”’ 

‘‘Nu, what?!’’ asked both the boys at once. 

‘‘Of two little boys who were quarrelling over a trifle this 
morning, and the more they talked, the hotter their tempers 

rew, until there was no knowing what might have happened, 
if mother had not thrown cold water on the fire by sending 
them into separate rooms.’’ 

The boys hung their heads, and Mary went on, ‘‘There is 
an old proverb which says, ‘The longer the saw of contention 
is drawn, the hotter it grows.’ ”’ 

‘Sf tell you what, Frank,’’ said Eddie, ‘‘when we find our- 
selves getting angry, let’s run out and use the saw Krisskringle 
brought me, and then we won't find time for the saw of 
contention.”’— Young Reaper. 


WHAT A LITTLE KINDNESS DID. 


Mr. Humphrey Stevens, of Greenfield, the well-known 
Registrar of Deeds of Franklin County, used to keep a coun- 
try store at Montague, and had a rule never to refuse to trust 
amano for a dollar’s worth of goods, as the act would get him 
good customer, or show him that the man trusted was not worth : 
trusting, either of which facts it was worth a dollar to know. 
One winter evening, a Canadian called at his store, and asked 
to be trusted for fifty cents’ worth of pork and fifty cents’ 
worth of flour, for which he would pay in a few days. Mr. 
Stevens let him have twice the amount asked, and the rejoiced 
Canuck lugged the provisions to his starving family, carrying 
also the news that he had got a job of chopping wood at fifty 
cents a cord—a fair price in those days. He worked faithfully, 
but fora little time only at this job, as the proprietors, who 
also owned a store, refused to trust him. But he kept at work 
at something, and proved one of the best paying customers at 
Mr. Stevens’ store. Years afterward the Canadian called on 
Mr. Stevens, at Greenfield, referred to the latter’s generosity, 
and said: ‘‘I had lost, by drinking, all the little property that 
I had brought from Canada, but had come to Montag ue resolved 
to do better. Finally, I got the jub of chopping, but the pro- 
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prietors wouldn’t trust me for provisions for my family ; another 
merchant also refused me, and I had about determined to 
desert my family and go to Canada, where I know not what 
would have become of me. But! thought of you, and called 
as a Jast chance ; your kindness gave me hope ; to-day, I have 
a good farm in Montague. all paid for, and 1 want to thank 


you.”’— Springfield Republican. 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


In the ‘‘ green-room,’’? in Dresden, where for centuries the 
Saxun princes have gathered their gems and treasures until 
they have become worth millions of dollars, may he seen a 
silver egg, a present to one of the Saxon queens, which, when 
you touch a spring, opens and reveals a golden yolk. Wathin 
this is hid a chicken, whose wings being pressed, also flies 
aren disclosing a splendid golden crown studded with jewels. 

or is this all ; another secret spring being touched, hidden ia 
the centre is found a magnificent diamond ring. So it is with 
every truth and y;romise of God’s word— a treasure within a 
treasure. The more we examine it, the richer it becomes. 
But how many neglect to touch the springs ! 


TEXTS FOR PEACE. 


-+-.°* The first man I ever shot,’’ said an artilleryman, “I saw 
but twenty seconds. I shot him through the breast. He tossed 
up his arms, and fell dead. He had a handsome face I thought I 
should have loved that man, if [ had known him. [I tell you what, 
this war is a terrible business!”’ 


----On the bloody field of Shiloh, in the angle of a Virginia 
snake fence, sat a soldier, stone dead and rigid. His eyes were 
fixed in a stony stare on a daguerrotype, which was clinched in 
both hands. On this picture of wife and daughter the eyes of the 
husband and father gazed even in death. 


.--- After the battle of Gettysburg a Union soldier was found in 
a secluded spot on the field, where, wounded, he had laid himself 
down to die. In his hands, tightly clasped, was an ambrotype 
containing the portraits of three small children, and upon this picture 
his eyes, set in death, rested. The last object upon which the 
dying father looked was the image of his children. 


--+.In a ward of the hospital at St Louis, I saw a Tennessean, 
whose cheek presented the pallor of death. His hand was trying 
to grasp some object, that, in his delirium, was pictured on his 
imagination, His lips feebly uttered the word ‘Catherine.’ He 
motioned to me to put my ear down. ‘0 my wife—Catherine—my 
children!’ His dying thoughts were of his family. 


----It was military execution. His crime was desertion. The 
love of home led this boy, twenty years old, to leave his camp. 
Now, the moment of execution had arrived. He sat upon his 
cofin, His eyes were bandaged. The word of command was 
given. He fell over dead. So, away from home, and mother, and 
sister, the boy was left there. The rain poured upon his solitary 
grave. 


---- From the whole experience and observation of mankind it is 


a | seen and known that those who are conscious of being right are the 


first to make a movement towards reconciliation, let the cause of 
the quarrel or alienation be what it may. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


You may read the Bible continually, and yet never: learn 
anything by it, unless it is illuminated by the Spirit; and thea 
the words shine forth Jike stars. The book seems made of 
gold leaf; every single letter glitters like a diamond. Blind 
men may read the Bible with their fingers, but blind souls can 
not. We wanta light to read the Bible by ; there is nu read- 
ing it in the dark. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


WESLEY’S VIEWS ON WAR. 


But there is a still greater and more undeniable proot that 
the very foundations of all things, civil and religious, are utter- 
ly out of course in the Christian as well as the heathen world. 
There is still] more horrid reproach to the Christian name, yea, 
to the name of man, to all reasun and humanity. ‘There is war 
in the world! war between men! war between Christians! = | 
mean between those that bear the name of Christ and profess 
to **walk as he also walked.’? Now, who can reconcile war, | 
will not say to religion, but to any degree of reason or common 
senset Let us calmly and impartially consider the thing itself. 
Here are forty thousand men gathered together on this plain. 
What are they going to dot See, there are thirty or forty 
thousand more at alittle distance. And thege are going to 
shoot them through the head or body, to estab them, or split 
their skulls, and send most of their souls into everlasting fire as 
fast as possibly they can. Why sot What harin have they 
done to them! © none at all! They do not so much as 
know them. Butaman, who is King of France, has a quar- 
rel with another man, who is King of England. So these 
Frenchmen are to kill as many of these Englishmen as they 
can to prove that the King of France is in the right. Now, 
what an argument is this! Whata method of pruof! What 
an amazing way of deciuling controversies ! What must man- 
kind be, before such a thing as war could ever be known or 
thought of upon earth? : 

How shocking, huw inconceivable a want there must have 
been of common understanding, as well common humanity, 
befure any two governments, or any two nations in the universe, 
could once think of such a method of decision! Surely all our 
declainations on the strength of human reason, and the eminence 
of our virtues, are no more than the cant and jargon of pride 
and ignorance, so Jong as_ there is such a thing as war in the 
world. Men in general cin never be allowed to be reasonable 
creatures till they kuow not war any more. So long as this 
monster stalks uncontrolled, where is reason, virtue, hu- 
manity! ‘They are utterly excluded; they have nu place ; they 
are a name, and nothing more. If even a heathen were to 
give an account of an age wherein reason and virtue reigned, 
he would allow no war to have place therein. 

Are our countrymen more effectually reclaimed when danger 
and distress are joined! If so, the army, especially in time of 
war, must be the most religious part of the nation. But is it 
so indeed! Dw the soldiery walk as thuse who see them:-elves 
on the brink of eternity! So far from it, that a soldier's re- 
ligion is a by-word, even with those who have no religion at 
all; that vice and profaneness in every shape reign among them 
without cuntrol, aud that the whole tenor of their behavior 
speaks, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.”’ 

And what shall we say of the navy, moré particularly of the 
ships otf war! Is relivion there, either the power or the form? 
Is not almost every sinwle man-of-war a mere floating hell? 
Where is there to be found mure consummate wickedness, a 
more full, daring contempt of God and al] his laws—except in the 
bottomless pit! [Wesley’s appeal to men of reason and religion ] 

In returning to London, | read the life of tie late Czar, 
Peter the Great. Undoubtedly he was a soldier, a general, 
and a statesman scarce inferior to any. But why was he called 
a Christian? What has Christianity to do either with deep 
dissimulation or savage cruelty’ * ® ® 

In all the other judzyments of God, the inhabitants of the 
earth learn righteousness .When a land is visited with famine, 
or plague, or earthquake, the people commonly see and acknow!l- 
edge the hand of God. But whenever war breaks out, God is 
forgotten, if he be not set at open defiance. © * ® 

You may well say, but not in the ancient sense, ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love une another!’ these Christian kingdoms, 
that are tearing out each other's bowels, desolating one another 
with fire and sword! These Christian armies that are sending 
each other by thousands, by tens of thousands, quick into hell! 
Who follow after only ‘* the things that make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another’’? * ® * Shall 
Christians assist the prince of hell, who was a murderer from 
the begiuning, by telling the world the benefit of war? 

Joun Wester. 
— Wesley’s Works, London Edition, Vol. 9. 
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buoks in one vol. Turkey morucco, gilt edge, $6.50 ; 
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A full analysis, 130 notices, terms, etc., sent free. Liberal 
terms with bouksellers, canvassers, editors, and with educa- 
tors, etc. Discount 20 per cent. to ministers. Address, 


R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 
BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS 
CHAR 10 FEET LONG BY 18 INCHES 
wide, with a Key giving full instructions 


how tu use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath Schvuo] and College should have one. 
It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars or a copy uf the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘* Ameri- 
‘caN Peace Society.”’ 

Arr. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on al] the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace 

Art IIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall be a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life 
director. ~ 

Art. VI. The chairman of etch céftesponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxitiary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. Vil. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than 
tw2nty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct al] its operations till sucressors 
are chusen. The Vice- Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 1X. The Society shal] hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Suciety, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Resotves Explanatory OF THE SEconp ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. That we consider it as designed to assert that all 
national wars are inconsistent with Christianity, including those 
supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

Third. That the article has no reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-defence, to a denial of which the Society 
is not committed. 

Fourth. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on any of the points in dispute among the friends of 
peace, but is merely declarative of its genera] object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war apd the 
object of Peace ,Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and $3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, and 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace all 
over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 


‘|sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We feel moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
{t is in the ordering of Divine Providence that no good cause 
ean live and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can muney be put, than to forward good causes? Peace is a 
amuch-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause prompt 
attention to this call. Please send to the office of the American 
Peace Society such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace attend al] efforts to banish war from 
the nations and give peace to mankind. 


to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 


self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from . 


the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congregs 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
DANIEL HILL, 


Address, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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“CONQUERED AT LAST.” 


THE FLAME THAT MELTED THE SOUTHERN HEART—XKINDNESS 


MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.—A PRIZE POEM. 


BY MISS MARIA L. EVE OF AUGUSTA, GA. 
You came to us once, O brothers, in wrath, 
And rude desolation followed your path. 


You conquered us then, but only in part, 
For a stubborn thing is the human heart. 


So the mad wind blows in his might and main, 
And the forests bend to his breath like grain. 


Their heads in the dust and their branches broke, 
But how shall he soften their hearts of oak? 


You swept o'er our land like the whirlwind’s wing, 
But the human heart is a stubborn thing. 


We laid down our arms, we yielded our will ; 
But our heart of hearts was unconquered stilK 


‘We are vanquished,” we said, but our wounds must heal; 


We gave you our swords, but our hearts were steel. 


‘‘'We are conquered,” we said, but our hearts were sore, 
And ‘‘ woe to the conquered” on every door. 


" But the spoiler came and he would not spare, 
The angel that walketh in darkness was there. 


He walked thro’ the valley, walked thro’ the street, 
And he left the print of his flery feet 


In the dead, dead, dead, that were everywhere, 
And buried away with never a prayer. 


From the desolate land, from its very heart, 
There went forth a cry to the uttermost part: 


You heard it, O brothers !—-With never a measure 
You opened your hearts and poured out your treasure. 


O! Sisters of Mercy, you gave above these! 
For you helped, we know, on your bended knees. 


Your pity was human, but oh! it was more, 
When you shared our cross and our burden bore. 


Your lives in your hands you stood by our side; 
Your lives for our lives you laid down and died. 


And no greater love hath a man to give 
Than lay down his life that his friends may live. 


You poured in our wounds the oil and the wine 
That you brought to us from a Hand Divine. 


You conquered us, brothers; our swords we gave; 
We yield now our hearts—they are all we have. 


Our last ditch was there, and it held out long;: 
It is yours, O friends, and you'll find it strong. 


Your love had a magic, diviner than art, 
And ‘‘ Conquered by kindness ” we'll write on our heart. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Directors of the American Peace Society. 


MADE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING IN PILGRIM HALL, 
BOSTON, MAY 26, 1879. 


SALUTATION. 


It was Samuel Johnson, the bright particular star of Eng- 
lish literature of the eighteenth century, distinguished in the 
realm of morals not less than in that of letters, who, pictur- 
ing the miseries of war, said that ‘‘ the greater part of man- 
kind see a war commenced with wonderful indifference; but, 
at the conclusion of a war, they mark with horror the death 
of multitudes, the expense of millions, while only the con- 
tractors have equipages which shine like meteors, and the 
paymasters have palaces which have arisen like exhalations.’’ 

The Directors of the American Peace Society, in submit- 
ting this, their fifty-first annual report, may well open it by 
quoting the sentiment of Johnson; for, year by year, in 
some quarter of the earth, we see new wars commenced, the 
nations looking on with indifference; while, also, old wars 
end, leaving their inheritance of woe,—the expense of mill- 
ions, and the death of multitudes. Surely, therefore, we 
have a mission to perform. Though more than half a cen- 
tury has passed since our Society came into life, the work 
before us seems undiminished, and we are led to consecrate 
ourselves anew to the task of endeavoring, in obedience to 
our Lord, to promote peace upon earth, and good will 
amongst men. 

It is very evident that there is room for our work amongst 
the moral forces of society. Prophecy has said that the na- 
tions shal] learn war no more, but we have not yet reached 
that happy period. We have before us a distinct errand, to 
teach the doctrines of peace. It is the glory of our age that 
almost every form of evil, or of suffering, has some specific 
organization of good set over against it; and so Christian 
philanthropy has brought into existence forms of help for 
widows, orphans, the sick, captives, slaves, oppressed chil- 
dren, and even dumb animals. Yes, organized moral forces 
are at work, seeking to relieve every possible human misery; 
and, amongst them all, this Society has its conspicuous place, 
endeavoring to disarm the nations, and to bring in the era of 
international peace. Therefore, the Directors of the Ameri- 
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can Peace Society give salutation to all friends and co-labor- 
ers in peace, bidding them be of good cheer, and to conse- 
crate themselves with redoubled fervor to the mission of 
peace. 


OUR NEW HALF-CENTURY. 


One year ago we stood at the dividing line between the first 
and the second half-century of the life of our Society. We 
glanced along the way we had walked, and saw many me- 
morials of Divine goodness in conducting our steps. We 
marked how Mr. David L. Dodge, a merchant of the city of 
New York, and father of the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge of New 
York, a Vice-President of our Society, wrote and published a 
tract entitled ‘‘ The Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World,’’ 
the first tract in the interests of peace put forth in this coun- 
try, and how in the parlor of his house he organized the first 
distinct Peace Society in the world; we saw how similar socie- 
ties sprang up in Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
. gia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and North Carolina; we saw how, under the wonder- 
ful enthusiasm of William Ladd, the ‘‘ Apostle of Peace,’’ 
the American Peace Society came into life; we saw how 
William Ladd, and George Cone Beckwith, and James B. 
Miles, one after the other, gave new movements, and in- 
creased scope and efficiency to our Society ; all through that 
half-century, we saw the progress of peace principles ; and 
that, notwithstanding a number of the State Peace Societies 
have died, the cause itself has gone into new forms, and has 
accomplished great results. 

Now, we have fairly entered upon our new half-century. 
True, extraordinary gloom and depression has been ours, a 
shadow cast upon us by the hardness of the times, and the 
lack of means to carry on our work as we desire. Yet, we 
have faith in God; we know that the promises of His Word 
are upon our side: and that in due time we shall reap large 
harvests if we faint not. The world never needed us more 
than to-day. The hearts of men were never more ripe for 
our principles than at this time. We prophesy that this 
half-century will bring into the world’s sky the golden sun- 
rise of peace. 

The Corresponding Secretary, in his official visit to Bel- 
gium, summer before last, to attend the International Peace 
Conference, saw in a gallery of paintings at Brussels a re- 
markable picture entitled ‘* Civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century.’’ It represented a soldier pursuing with bayonct 
a woman, who had a child in her arms, and who sought ref- 
uge in the cellar of a house, while through the open door 
was seen in the background a burning city, and men slain in 
the streets. Terrible satire! Such, indeed, is too much the 
** civilization’ of this century; but, at the end of our pres- 
ent half-century, we believe that peace shall lift her ensigns 
of good will, where war had previously stained the earth 
with blood. : 


IN MEMORIAM. 


It is proper that we should consider with serious hearts the 
sad havoc death has made in the ranks of the officers of our 
own Society during the past year. Our loss ia this respect 
has been peculiarly heavy. 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, Conn., one of our 
Vice-Presidents, has passed from earth since our last annual 
meeting. He was indeed a ‘Warrior against War.’’ Prob- 


ably no man of his generation did so much for the cause of 
peace. By his speeches, and by his writings, he reached 
millions of men, and influenced them for peace. His labors 
for peace in Europe, and in this country, were truly wonder- 
ful. He was an extraordinary help to this Society. He 
wrote for our publications; he guided our.plans; be spoke at 
our meetings ; and, especially, he devised the whole idea of 
the Association for the Reform and Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, and taught and helped Dr. Miles to carry it into 
execution. It is not too much to say that but for Mr. Burritt 
that Association would not be in existence to-day. 

As he had been an ardent friend to Dr. Miles, so he was a 
devoted friend to the present Corresponding Secretary of 
the Society. A kind and strong letter from him to the pres- 
ent Secretary, urging him to accept the position to which the 
Society had called him, had great influence in leading to that 
result ; and, from that day, the Secretary found in him a fre- 
quent correspondent, and an affectionate and wise counsellor. 
It was much by his earnest desire that the Secretary went to 
Antwerp. and took part in the important peace deliberations 
there. It was by his wise and experienced advice, also, that 
the present Secretary was led to put less emphasis upon tracts 
and publications from the press of the Society, and to avail 
himself of the vast circulation and influence of leading jour- 
nals for the publication of peace articles. 

Mr. Burritt gave an additional proof of his love for the 
Society by bequeathing to it a portion of his estate. He 
leaves to mankind a name brilliant and blessed, and the his- 
tory of his life is a magnificent example to the young men of 
America to seek usefulness in the way of learning and phi- 
lanthropy. 

Rev. David Patten, D. D., for a number of years Treasu- 
rer of our Society, recently passed from amongst us to the 
unseen world. He-was a man of eminent learning and piety, 
of great sweetness and gentleness of manner, and a true 
friend of peace. He was very helpful in guiding the delib- 
erations of the Society, and especially gave much time and 
care in serving as Treasurer. His kind and dignitied bear- 
ing, his wise counsel, his generous sympathy will be greatly 
missed in our meetings. He occupied positions of marked 
influence, and finished a good mission. He rests in peace, 
and his name is blessed. 


Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., bas fallen from the 
very head of our list of officers, struck down by the hand of 
death. Le has been, through a long succession of years, a 
devoted and eminent friend of peace, and has greatly assist- 
ed this Society by his deliberations, by his pecuniary offer- 
ings, and by his published writings upon the subject of peace. 

In looking over the papers of Dr. Malcom, in Philadelphia, 
a few weeks ago, the Corresponding Seerctary discovered a 
very interesting fact never before stated, showing how his 
interest was first enlisted in the Peace Society ; and, also, 
showing how the day of small things is not to be despised, 
in the progress of any wood work. 

When Mr. Malcom was Pastor of the Federal Street Bap- 
tist Church, in Boston, it so happened that Captain Ladd 
called upon him, and engaged to speak in his pulpit upon the 
cause of peace.. As the result, a lady of the chureh collect- 
ed amongst the members the sum of twenty dollars, to make 
Mr. Malcom a life-member of the Society. That subscrip- 
tiou-book was always kept amongst Mr. Malcom‘s papers. 
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Most of the subscriptions were of twenty-five cents. One 
was one dollar, by a lady who has given the present Secre- 
tary one hundred dollars for the Society. From that day 
Mr. Malcom became interested in the Society and its work ; 
he published, through the press of the Society, two elabo- 
rate and important essays on peace ; he became the Presi- 
dent, and then the Honorary President for life, of the Soci- 
ety. The Secretary remembers, in his boyhood, how Dr. 
Malcom entertained the Rev. Dr. Beckwith, then the Secre- 
tary, as a guest at his house ; and how, one day at the din- 
ner table, turning to Dr. Beckwith, he said, with much em- 
phasis, ‘‘ Brother Beckwith, but for yourself, there would not 
be any American Peace Society !’? The Secretary remem- 
bers how, when he visited Philadelphia in the interests of 
the Society, Dr. Malcom, bent and enfeebled by the burden 
of old age, went with him arm in arm to plead the cause 
with many prominent citizens; and, even, in the stormy 
wintry evenings, went forth with him to attend meetings for 
peace. — 

Dr. Malcom died at his home in Philadelphia, in his eighty- 
first year, and was borne forth for burial by his five sons, 
and has entered into the rest of the Prince of Peace. 

Isaac P. Hazard, Esq., of Newport, R. I., has also died 
during the year. He was a Director of the Society, and a 
generous friend. The Secretary called several times upon 
him, but his mind was gone, and death found in him only 
the wreck of a once vigorous and gifted man. 

Myron Phelps, Esy., of Lewistown, [Il., another honored 
name, we must add to the list of the departed Mr. Phelps 
was a Vice-President of our Society, and for many years its 
warm friend and patron. Amid the strifes of earth, he had 
faith in the principles of peace, and their ultimate triumph. 
His life was a constant benediction, and death found him 
the friend of God, the friend of man, and the friend of 
peace. 

Surely, death has reaped a rich harvest from our ranks 
during the year. How shall we supply the places of Burritt, 
Patten, Malcom, Hazard and Phelps? Our faith in God 
alone supports us under such bereavements. He, to whom 
the cause of peace belongs, will raise up new standard bearers 
to take the places of these veterans. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


Our work during the year has not differed in kind from 
our usual methods. A new tract entitled ** William Penn: 
The Founder of Philadelphia, and his Government,” by 
Mr. Philip C. Garrett, a Vice-President of the Society, has 
been published. It would have been easy to multiply tracts; 
but the cost of so doing, and the fact that a far larger circle 
of readers has been reached by articles in the general press, 
have prevented. ‘The Corresponding Secretary has written 
articles upon peace for many secular and religious journals, 
in this way reaching, without cost of printing, millions of 
readers during the year. In two instances these articles 
have been paid for by the journals to which they were sent. 
The larze correspondence bas been continued. 
invs have been held. 


Peace meet- 
Individuals of intluence have been 
called upon, and the cause of peace laid before them. A 
very large and enthusiastic meeting was held in Park Street 
Church. in celebration of our semi-centennial. The Society 
held a meeting in Tremont Temple, engaginy Rev. Arthur 


Mursell of England to give an address; and that gentleman, 
with the life of David Livingston for his theme, made a very 
eloquent plea in behalf of the conquests of peace. A 
Peace Society has been established in Sweden, by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, who sent to a personal friend in that 
country, a clergyman of great influence, the Rev. Andreas 
Wibey cf Stockholm, a copy of the Constitution of the 
American Peace Society, with the request that he would 
translate and publish it in the Swedish language, and organ- 
ize a society upon its basis. After much correspondence, 
this was accomplished, and that Society was represented in 
the sisterhood of societies at Frankfort-on-theeMain last 
smmmer. The Secretary, by correspondence, has pushed 
the same idea towards completion in Canada, Mexico, Libe- 
ria and Scotland. This is one of the unseen, but important 
works of our Society. Who can tell what influence for good 
the Swedish Peace Society, the seed of which was trans- 
ported from this office to that far-away land, may have in 
coming generations upon that nation devoted to military 
ylory,—upon the nation too long dazzled by the fame of 
the warrior, Gustavus Adolphus? 

Our work during the year has been hindered by the lack 
of funds. Earnest appeals have been made, but with small 
success. ‘Two thousand appeals to Sunday-schools were pub- 
lished, in extra copies, making about seven thousand in all. 
Five hundred circulars for one hundred dollar honorary 
memberships were issued. One hundred and fifty fac-simile 
copies of a letter from John G. Whittier were sent forth, in 
which Mr Whittier offered to be one of forty persons to give 
$25 each to raise $1000 for the Society. Letters have been 
numerously written, and personal solicitations made, and col- 
lections sought; but amid the hard times, our treasury has 
suffered. 7 

Yet we feel sure that brighter days will come. Several 
friends of our cause have given us a hundred dollars each, 
and one friend four hundred and fifty dollars, during the 
year. Others, who have not yet contributed, have promised 
to do so generously. As the times become more prosperous, 
we will undoubtedly receive larger bestowments. 

The Secretary, at the time of his visit to Belgium, went 
to the battle-field of Waterloo, and, standing upon the great 
mound of the Belgian lion, looked around upon the wide- 
spread landscape, once clouded by the smoke of battle, and 
the fields once wet with blood. Yet, the marks of war had 
all been effaced. Upon those fields the reapers were gath- 
ering grain, and lifting up their voicesin gladness. So, we 
feel assured that after our present trials have passed, there 
will come to us new seasons of cheer and prosperity. 


THE CONFERENCE AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Last summer the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of International Law held its session at Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, in Germany. The Secretary, though appointed a del- 
egate from this Suciety, and also from the American branch 
of the Association, was not able, froin lack of money, to at- 
tend. Our Society was very ably represented, however, in 
that important conference, by one of its Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. In some respects, that 
Association marks the most important work done by this 
Society, and it is proper that the mother should always feel 
a tender interest in the welfare of the daughter: that this 
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Society should always feel a just pride and affection for the 
work of that Association. 

Mr. Garrett wrote to us concerning the sessions of the 
Association. They were largely attended. Eminent men 
entered into their deliberations. The work of the codifica- 
tion of international law was carried a step further towards 
completion. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

One year ago we expressed thanks for the termination of 
the war between Russia and Turkey. Yet, during the year 
new wars have sprung up. The nations have not yet learned 
to settle their disputes by law; and that, too, notwithstanding 
the oft-repeated lesson of the disasters produced by war. 
Germany, though receiving vast sums of money from con- 
quered France, has suffered from her war ; and at present 
there are in Germany $40,000 workmen out of employment, 
and more than 300,000 tax-payers were prosecuted the last 
year for non-payment of taxes. In the conclusion of the 
Russo-Turkish war, Turkey became debtor to Russia more 
than one hundred million dollars. The war of England with 
the Africans, and the war in South America, teach us further 
lessons of the folly and wickedness of human slaughter. 

Lord Lytton, in a recent address to General Grant at 
Calcutta, said; ‘‘ It was said by the great poet of our com- 
monwealth that ‘ peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war,’ and with the victories of peace, as well as those 
of war, I am persuaded that the name of General Grant will 
long be honorably associated by a double renown.’’ Yes, 
Lord Lytton may well pay such tribute to General Grant ; 
for it was Grant who said, ‘‘ There never was a time during 
my command when I would not have gladly chosen some set- 
tlement by reason rather than by the sword.’’ We believe 
that such peace sentiments are gaining their way in the world, 
and that every year adds to the number of illustrious men 
who give them expression. 

One fact, clearly taught by history, affords us great hope, 
- and that is that through the progress of centuries there has 
been a steady movement forward in morals, doing away with 
abuses, and giving to mankind a better impulse. Eight cen- 
turies ago Private War was the practice of Continental 
Europe. Gentlemen settled their disputes by private war, 
which had its rules as much as public war has now. Two 
towns, differing over some transaction, determined it by 
wasting fields, burning houses, and killing citizens, by the 
practice of war. These struggles of persons, towns and 
provinces reduced half of Europe to anarchy. Now, how- 
ever, all this has been swept away. 

Thus, also, one by one have passed away the Judicial 
Duel, Piracy, the Legal Torture of Witnesses, Serfdom, 
Slavery. Christianity has softened the exclusive spirit of 
race and country. There remains one great victory for 
Christianity to win, and that is to destroy the spirit of War. 
A study of the past shows us how evil after evil has been 
swept away. The prophecy of the Bible assures us that 
wars shall cease. Already we behold local war abolished, 
and personal differences decided by law. We are taught a 
closer brotherhood of nations than the past knew. There is 
surely springing up in all nations an increasing influence for 
peace. 

ARBITRATION. 

Two centuries ago, Grotius, the eminent Dutch publicist, 

speaking of international relations, said that God had dis. 
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tributed His blessings through al) nations, that men, needing 
each other’s help, might be led to society ; and that arbitra- 
tors should be chosen by us to prevent spoil, rapine, murder 
and crue] war. ‘‘Indeed,’’ said Grotius, the founder of 
modern international law, ‘‘ it is very unfit for princes who 
profess themselves to be followers of Christ, to rush into arms 
one against another with so much bitterness, seeing that 
there are other means found out to compromise their quarrels.’’ 

One of the mighty monuments of this century, marking a 
stage of human progress, is the Geneva Arbitration, giving 
mach promise of future peace to nations. It was well that 
our Society seized upon that occasion to put forward a doc- 
trine, announced by William Ladd himself, that the world’s 
civilization demands a court of nations, and a code of law 
for arbitration. The American Peace Society must continue 
to lead in this idea, as it has done for half a century. From 
the theory of Ladd to the partial realization of Miles was a 
long step ; and now we need to summon the Peace Societies 
of Europe and America to concerted action in urging upon 
nations the matter of arbitration, so that war may be made 
almost impossible, till arbitration has been offered. 

Our own Society might well send a memorial to Congress, 
asking that body to appoint commissioners, and inviting other 
nations to appoint like commissioners, that they may meet and 
deliberate together, and report some adopted plan to their 
several governments for promoting and bringing into practi- 
cal use the whole matter of international arbitration. 


OUR NEEDS. 


We can only repeat the statement of our requirements 
made last year. We have the same needs to-day. We need 
the sympathy and pecuniary help of all our officers and 
members. We cannot carry on our Society without money. 
To whom can we look for money if not to our own members? 
We have made the most desperate endeavors to avoid creat- 
ing further debt. We have borne much privation rather 
than do what we wished to do at the expense of debt. The 
Corresponding Sécretary commenced his work in the face of 
many discouragements. The Boston fire had destroyed all 
the stereotype plates, and even the plate for the certificate, 
belonging to the Society. His predecessors in office left him 
an inheritance of a debt of six or seven thousand dollars. 
A fearful pecuniary depression rested upon the country. 
Stagnation, failure, shrinkage, bankruptcy have occurred up- 
on every side. Those who had helped us generously could 
help us no more. Ardent appeals brought small response. 
How to conduct a large work with a depleted treasury was a 
problem most difficult to solve. Yet, we never for one mo- 
ment lost faith in God, or in the sublimity of our mission, or 
in the assurance that better days would come. 


CONCLUSION. 


The most important and magnificent results are those pro- 
duced by moral causes. The revolution of a kingdom, the 
discovery of a continent, are nothing compared to the influ- 
ence of moral forces. Therefore, as we are engaged in a 
moral work, we may well take heart. God can give us help 
in His own time and way. He who brings summer out of 
winter, and day out of night, and to whom all the treasures 
of earth belong, will not leave us without tokens of His favor. 
He has promised that nations shall learn war no more. 
That is enough. We will work with patience and courage 
towards that blessed result. 
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RESIGNATION. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


(Read at the funeral of Cinda Payne.) 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howso’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The earth is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we cali Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule, 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with rapture wild 

In our embrace we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


BOSTON, JULY, 1879. 
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No. 3: 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 
From Zion’s Herald. 


Tue ANGEL or Peace is sent from the office of the 
American Peace Society, Boston, and is a charming 
little paper for the family and Sunday-school. It is a 
marvel of cheapness, as well as a messenger of pleas- 
ant tidings. Christian workers will do themselves a 
favor by sending for specimen numbers. It is a good 
tract to sow widely ; preaching the Gospel of the Great 
Prince of Peace. 


From Friends’ Review. 

Tue ANGEL OF Peace is published monthly under 
the auspices of the American Peace Society. The 
paper is intended for children, and the copy sent us 
contains some pleasant stories, illustrating kindness, 
truthfulness, honesty and temperance. 


From Maine. 

I was glad to see the dear little ANGEL or Pracre 
once more, and to learn it was again to fly over the 
land on its mission of love. God speed it on its 
way. 

From New Hampshire. 

THe ANGEL OF Peace is very good. I wish it 

could be put into every Sunday-school in the land. 


From New York. | 
I am glad it is to be again published, for we miss it 
much. 


From Pennsylvania. 
I think the new ANGeEts are beautiful, and hope 
they may do much good. 


From Indiana, 

It is a paper well worth the small price at which it 
is published, and should be well supported by Chris- 
tians of all denominations. 


See Google 
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We thank our many friends for their kind words 
and good wishes, and especially for the liberal patron- 
age the ANGEL is receiving; and must beg that each 
reader will constantly push the circulation of their 
favorite paper, for the good it will do in advancing the 
noble cause of Peace, and other reforms. 


H. C. Dunuam. 


Peace Mepartment. 


‘A KISS FOR A BLOW. 
BY UNCLE HENRY. 


A visitor once went into a school in the city of Bos- 
ton, where he saw a boy and girl on one seat, who 
were brother and sister. ‘na moment of thoughtless 
passion, the little boy struck his sister. The little 
girl was provoked, and raised her hand to return the 
blow. Her face showed the rage that was working 
within, and her clenched fist was aimed at her brother, 
when her teacher caught hereye. ‘Stop, my dear,” 
said he, ** you had better kiss your brother than strike 
him!” 

The look and the word reached her heart. Her 
hand dropped. She threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him. The boy was moved. Hecould have 
stood against the blow, but he could not withstand a 
sister’s kiss. He compared the provocation he had 
given her with the return she had made, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. This affected the sister, and 
with her little handkerchief she wiped away his tears ! 
But the sight of her kindness only made him cry the 


_ faster; he was completely subdued. 


Her teacher then told the children always to return 
a kiss for a blow, and they would never get any more 
blows. If men, women, families, and communities 
and nations, would act upon this same principle, this 
world would almost cease to be a vale of tears. ‘‘Na- 
tions would not lift up the sword against nations; 
neither would they learn war any more.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. , 


The Queen was not twenty years of age when she 
ascended the throne. Coming into possession of power 
with a heart fresh, tender and pure, and with all her 
instincts inclined to mercy, we may he sure that she 
found many things that tried her strength of resolution 
to the utmost. On a bright, beautiful morning the 
‘young Queen was waited upon at her palace at Windsor, 
by the Duke of Wellington, who had brought from 
London various papers requiring her signature to make 
them operative. One of them was a sentence of couit- 
martial pronounced against a soldier of the line—that 
sentence was that he should be shot dead. The Queen 
looked upon the paper, and then looked upon the won- 
drous beauties that nature had spread to her view. 
‘¢ What has this man done?” she asked. The Duke 
looked at the paper and replied, ‘‘ Ah, my royal mis- 
tress, that man, I fear, is incorrigible’ He has de- 
serted three times.” ‘‘And can not you say anything 
Wellington shook his head. 


‘¢Oh! think again, I pray you!” Seeing that her 
Majesty was so deeply moved, and feeling sure she 
would not have the man shot in any event, he finally 
confessed that the man was brave and gallant, and 
really a good soldier. ‘* But,” he added, ‘think of | 
the influence.” ‘* Influence!” the Queen cried, her | 
eyes flashing and her bosom heaving with strong 
emotion. ‘* Let it be ours to wield influence. I will 
try mercy in this man’s case, and I charge you, your 
Grace, to let me know the result. A good soldier, 
you said. Oh, I thank you for that! And you may 
tell him that your good word saved him.” Then she 
took the paper and wrote, with a bold, firm hand, 
across the dark page, the bright, saving word, ‘‘ par- 
doned.” The Duke was fond of telling the story, and 
he was willing, also, to confess that the giving of that 
paper to the pardoned soldier, gave him far more joy 
than he could have experienced from the taking of a 
city.—London Journal. 


It is said that there is a Bible in every home in Ice- 
land, not for ornament, but for use. These Bible- 
reading people have no use for theatres, prisons 
sheriffs, artillery, or soldicry. 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 


Rev. E. A. Dunning gives the following story as 
told by a well-known reformer :— 


‘When I was a little boy in my fourth year, one 
fine day in spring, my father led me to a distant part 
of the farm, and soon sent me home alone. On my 
way I had to pass a little pond. A rhodora in fall 
bloom attracted my attention and drew me to the spot. 
I saw a little tortoise sunning himself in the shallow 
water at the rovts of the flaming shrub. I lifted the 
stick I had in my hand to strike the harmless reptile, 
for though I had never hilled any creature, I had seen 
other boys do so, and I felt a disposition to follow 
their example. But all at once something checked 
my little arm, and a vuice within me said clear and 
loud: ‘*It is wrong.” I held my uplifted stick in 
wonder at the new emotion, till the tortoise and the 
rhodora both vanished from my sight. I hastened 
home, told the tale to my mother, and asked what it 
was that told me it was wrong. : 

*¢She took me in her arms and said: ‘ Some men 
call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of 
God in the soul of man. If you listen and obey it, it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, it will fade 
out little by little and leave you in the dark, and with- 
out a guide. Your life depends on heeding that little 
voice.’ She went her way, and I went off to wonder 
and think it over in my childish fashion. But I am 
sure no event in my life has made so deep and lasting 
an impression on me.” 


It is said that Napoleon during the eleven years of 
his reign, sacrificed 5,490,000 of men to his ambition. 
Such is the cost of one military hero. 


Our Motto. The ANGEL or Peace in every Sun- 
day-school and family in the land. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


Jllustrated Department. 


BY FRANOIS FORRESTER. 


The three children in the picture were named Gustie, 
Herman, and Annie. Their father owned a large es- 
tate, and they went forth one day, to gather flowers in 
his fields. They were very happy in their sports, be- 
cause they loved each other, and each sought to minis- 
ter to the enjoyment of the others. 

After playing awhile, they agreed to separate, and to 
collect each one a bunch of favorite flowers. When 
this was done, they met again beneath the branches of 
a noble tree. | 

‘* T have chosen the violet,” said Gustie, ‘‘ because 
it is fragrant and modest.” And he gave his violets to 
Herman and Annie. , 

‘¢T have chosen the lily, because it is the emblem of 
innocence, I love it, because it reminds me of a pure 
heart, and of the love of my Father in Heaven,” said 
Herman, and he gave his beautiful lilies to Gustie and 
Annie. 

Annie produced a bunch of forget-me-nots, and said, 
‘‘T have chosen the blue forget-me-not, because it is 
the flower of love and tenderness.” Then Annie gave 
her forget-me-nots to Gustie and Herman. 

After this, these lovely children agreed to weave 
their flowers into two crowns, which they carried home 
and placed on the browsof their fatherand mother. This 
affectionate conduct delighted their parents; and thus 


by innocence and love was this family made happy and 
joyful. 

How strangely some children’s conduct would con- 
trast with this picture of love. I have seen brothers 
and sisters who lived only to tease and to fret each 
other. They never studied each other’s pleasure, but 
each looked after himself alone. Consequently they 
were all miserable, and their parents were made un- 
happy. Boys and girls, which class of children do you 
love best? If the former, prove your sincerity by try- 
ing to resemble them. 


THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Two travellers once rested at an inn, when suddenly 
a cry arose that there was a fire in the village. One 
of them got up and ran to offer his assistance; the 
other strove to detain him. saying,** Why should you 
waste your time? Are there not hands enough to 
assist? Why concern ourselves about strangers?” 
His friend, however, listened not to his remonstrances, 
but hastened to the fire, the other following and look- 
ing on at a distance. A woman rushed out of the 
burning dwelling, crying, ‘‘My children! my _ chil- 
dren!’? When the stranger heard this, he darted into 
the house among the timbers, while the flames raged 
fiercely around him. ‘He will surely perish,” cried 
the spectators. But after a short time, behold, he 
came forth with scorched hair, carrying two young 
children in his arms, and delivered them to their 
mother. The house soon fell in with a terrible crash. 
As the stranger and his companion returned to the inn, 
the latter said, “‘ Who bade thee risk thy life in such 
a dangerous attempt?” ‘* HE,” answered the first, 
‘who bids me put the seed into the ground, that it 
may decay and bring forth the new fruit.” ‘But if thou 
hadst been buried among the ruins?” His companion 
smiled and said, ‘* Then should I nyself have been the 
seed.” 


QUTDONE BY A BOY. 


_ A lad in Boston, rather small for his years, works in 
an office as errand boy for four gentlemen who do 
business there. One day the gentlemen were chafing 
him a little about being so small, and said to him: 

‘You never will amount to much, you never can do 
much business, you are too small.” 

|  ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ as smail as I am, I can do some. 
thing that none of you fuur men can do.” 

‘* Ah, what is that?” said they. 

‘*T don't know as I ought to tell you,” he replied, But 
they were anxious to know, and urged him ta tell what 
he could do that none of them were able to da. 

“IT can keep from swearing!” said the little fellow. 
There were some blushes on four manly faces, and 
there seemed to be very little anxiety for further infor- 
mation on the point. 


Charles Lamb, when a little boy, walking with his 
sister in a church-yard, and reading the epitaphs, 
said to her, ‘‘Mary, where are all the naughty people 
buried ?”’ 


THE LITTLE ORATOR. 


A PARODY. 


You'd scarce expect a boy like me, 
To get up here where all can see 

And make a specch as well as those 
Who wear the largest kind of clothes. 


I think it was in olden time, 

That some one said in funny rhyme, 
Tall aches from little toe-corns grow, 
Large screams from little children flow. 


And if that rhymer told the truth, 
Though I am now a little youth, 

Perhaps I'll make as great a noise 
As some who are much older boys. 


I will not speak of Greece or Rome, 

But tell you what I’ve learned at home, 
And what was taught me when at school, 
While sitting on a bench or stool. 


I’ve learned to talk, and read, and spell, 
And don’t you think that’s pretty well 
For such a little boy as I? 

But I must leave you— so, good by! 


Cemperance Department. 


LOST. 


There hangs on the wall a picture of a pure and 
beautiful young face. Almost directly under it sits a 
coarse, brutal man. 

The lamplight falls on the picture, and the firelight 
shines on the face of the man. The picture is the 
portrait of the latter in his innocent boyhood; yet I 
can hardly recognize the features of the portrait in the 
face of the man, so much has he lost since his youth. 

The man dreams on in a drunken reverie, while the 
wind of a rainy night in July complains without. My 
mind goes back twenty years to the time when that 
picture was painted, and I count one by one the losses 
of the unhappy sleeper, while the clock ticks away the 
hour. 

He had beauty then—a pure blue eye, a loving cheek, 
a lip that gave expression to hope-inspiring words. 
The beauty is gone—lost. 

He had health. That, too, has departed. He isa 
tremulous, grey-haired, shattered man. 

Beauty and health lost. 

He had confidence in every one of them. He curses 
now even father, mother, wife, and son. 

Beauty, health and confidence lost. 

He had honor. He was trusted. 

The confidence of home, friends and employers all 
were his. To-day, with a lying lip, he has pawned 
the most sacred gifts for rum. 

Beauty, health, confidence, honor—all gone! 

He had warm affections. His wife has left him and 
taken away his child. His poor father has just left 
his side with a groan, and his sister is weeping in her 
chamber. 

Beauty, heath, confidence, honor, and affection— 
lost! 

He had self-respect. The rags that now cover him 
scantily tell the story of its loss. 

He had reverence for sacred things. He loved the 
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place of Divine worship, the prayer circle, and the 
hymns of home. He shuns them now. The church 
bell smites his heart; the hymn seems like a reproach. 
His love of associations is lost. 

The July wind sighs as I sit with the two pictures 
before me—one of hopeful innocence, the other of a 
lost man. The clock ticks on. I ask, what must be 
the condition of a lost soul ?— Youth’s Companion. 


EXPERIMENTS ON RATS. 


An amusing experiment on rats was recently perpe- 
trated in a mercantile house in Petersburg, Vt. Two 
of these animals had been trapped, and it was decided to 
try the effect of whiskey upon them. Forty drops 
were administered to each of them by force, and the 
result awaited. They were placed in a wide, deep 
box, into which some trash and gravel had been thrown. 
A saucer of whiskey was also placed therein. Fora 
while all was silent, each rat having seated himself in 
a corner, where he remained as murose as a rat could 
be. By and by, however, the liquor began to work. 
The rats began to smile, and play with their tails; 
then to jump up, and squeak; then to fall down and 
roll over. Finally one of them found the saucer, and 
with the peculiar curiosity attaching to the race, dip- 
ped his nose into it. He drank, and the noise of his 
drinking brought his companion to his side. They 
drank as though they were really fond of the stuff, and 
it is estimated took more than twice forty drops. And 
now they got glorious. They kissed each other,—an act 
two rats were never guilty of before. They wrestled, 
and kicked up shines generally. They revisited the 
saucer, and got mad over it; ard a rough-and-tumble 
fight ensued, which lasted until both were exhausted. 
Then they remained for a while, each with a paw to 
his nose, grinning at the other. Finally buth fell 
asleep, and, while both were gloriously unconscious, a 
terrier was dropped beside them, and the curtain falls. 
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WESLEY’S VIEWS ON WAR. 


But there is a still greater and more undeniable proot that 
the very foundations of all things, civi) and religious, are utter- 
ly gut of course in the Christian as well as the heathen world. 
Phere is still more horrid reproach to the Christian name, yea, 
to the name of man, to all reason and humanity. There is war 
in the world! war between men! war between Christians! I 
mean between those that bear the name of Christ and profess 
to ‘*walk as he also walked.’’ Now, whocan reconcile war, I 
will not say to religion, but to any degree of reason or common 
seaset Let us calmly and impartially consider the thing itself. 
Hete are forty thousand men gathered together on this plain. 
Wirt are they going to do! See, there are thirty or forty 
thousand more at a little distance. And these are going to 
shoot them through the head or body, to etab them, or split 
their skulls, and send most of their souls into everlasting fire as 
fast as possibly they can. Why sot What harm have they 
done to themt ( none at all! They do not so much as 
knew them. But aman, who is King of France, has a quar- 
rel with another man, who is King of England. Sw these 
Freachmen are to kill as many of these Finglishmen as they 
can tu prove that the King of France is in the right. Now, 
what an argument is this! Whata method of proof! What 
an amazing way of deciding controversies! What must man- 
kind be, before such a thing as war could ever be known or 
thuaght of upon earth? 
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Boox II. PRECINCT; State, County, Township, City, 
ete. Flexible :ouslin, 75 cents. 
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Mankind, etc. Flexible muslin, 75 cents. 


Book 1V. CORPORATION; Societies, Cliques, Parties, 
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A GREAT HELP NOW READY. 
BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


MADE EASY! 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 
BY THE AID OF EYE LESSONS 
10 FEET LONG BY 1t8 INCHES 


CHAR wide, with a Key giving full instructions 


how to use it, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


$3.25. 


Every Bible or Sabbath School and College should have one. 
It is an indispensable aid to a correct study of the Bible. Send 
for circulars ur a copy of the Chart. Address the author, 

DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohia 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articvte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘* Ameri- 
can Peace Society.’’ 

Art. If. ‘This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on al] the great interests uf man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace. 

Art. Ill. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Suciety. 

Art. IV, Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person. a Life-member, and fifty dullars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates uf every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shal! be entitled to the privi- 
leges of reyular members. : 

Art. Vil. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIIt. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Commitiee of not Jess than-five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of net Jess than 
tw2nty, who shal] have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till suceessurs 
arechosen. The Vice-Presidents shall be ex-officio Direetors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 1X. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation ot the Executive Comittee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


ResoLves EXPLANATORY OF THE SECOND ARTICLE: 


First. That we do not think it necessary or expedient to 
make any verbal alteration in said article. 

Second. ‘That we consider it as designed to assert that all 
national wars are inconsistent with Christianity, including those 
supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

Third. ‘That the article has no reference to the right of pri- 
vate or individual self-defence, to a denial of which the Society 
is not committed. 

Fourth. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed 
or implied, on any of the points in dispute a te the friends of 
peace, but is merely declarative of its general object and course. 

Fifth. That we invite the co-operation of all persons who 
seriously desire the extinction of war, whether they agree with 
the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 


FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


We fee] moved to appeal to you, at this time, for funds. 
It is in the ordering of Divine Providence that uo guod cause 
can live and prosper without money, and to what better use 
can money be put, than to forward good causes? Peace is a 
much-needed reform, with a most promising future. We, there- 
fore, most earnestly urge upon the friends of our cause prompt 
attention to this call. Please send to the office uf the American 
Peace Society such sums as you well can, and may the bless- 
ing of the God of peace attend all efforts to banish war from 
the nations and yive peace to mankind, D. 
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We present above a specimen of a pictorial envelope, which 
we are sure will be regarded as beautiful and expressive. 

The Society has four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial and 
one containing brief paragraphs in relation to war and the 
object of Peace Societies. They are not only envelopes, 
but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote the 
Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The price 
of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a package, 
50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and $ 3.00 
per thousand. We are selling thousands every week, an¢ 
those who buy them are sending these messages of Peace al! 
over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘ Peace Assecia- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inbuman and unneces- 
sary. ‘That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished frum 
the civilized world. 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospe} of al) denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


tions. Also, a well-selected stoek of peace publications, both 
tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohis. 
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